REPOp DY THE PROVINCUL COMMITTEE REPRESENTING THE NORTH-WESTERN 
. PROVINCES AND OUDH IN THE EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


CHAPTER!. 

A aliQrt sketch of Bducaiion in the North-Western Frovinces ^previous 
to 1854. 

A sketch of education in tlie- Norkh-TVestcm Provinces previous to 1854 The two penwia m, 
naturally divides itself into the two periods before and after 1843, the control *‘‘“*''*‘'‘“*'^"'“^"- 1 ''^'''’ 
of operations being at this latter date transferred from the Supreme to the 
Local Government. . * 

2. The term '‘North-Western Provinces*^ lias at various times included of country ,, 
portions of country various in extent. For the purposes of this sketch it com- p 

prises the five Revenue Divisions of Meerut, Roliilkhand, Agra, Alldhabad, *^”"“*** 

Bouares, together with thoDelLi, Jubbnlporc, Sagor, and Ajmere Divisions now ' 

no longer utidcr the same liocal Governtnenp. ‘ , 

3. Tliroughout the former of ‘the two periods.'but more especially up to the ci.Br^ct«r of cHom. 
year 1833, education concerned Itself /chiefly’ with colleges r those colleges ir(, the former ©f the 
their earlier years being of a purely oriental character, hecoming gradually de- 
orientalised after the publication of Lord William Bentinck’s Resolution in , 

1835, and having before 1854 entered upon their present phase, 'in which in- 
struction in science, history, philosophy, «£c., is given in rngJish, the classical 
languages of the East bein^ studied merely from the point of vieiv of literature 

and philology. ' This narrative, therefore, will, in the former of its two sections, j,,, of t 
give a feomowhqt minute account of the Benares, AffW, and Delhi Colleges, to- oamtjvfc 
gether with a summary sketch of the schools cstahllshed before the year 1843 j 
while iti the latter, the colleges being ticated less in detail, there will be 
found fuller particulars as to primary and secondary schools, English and Ver. 
nacular ; a description of the state of indigenous education already existing, 
and of the efforts made by Government to’^provoimd extend it; ,.md, lastly, 
a few details regarding lees, scholarships, endowments, income, and expend- 
iture. 

4. The establishment of the Benares Sanskrit College in 1701 was the jj,, Bensm swAnt * 
first step taken in the North-’W’estefn Provinces towards a system of public in- CeUeg*. 
struction. This college, founded at the suggestion of Mr. Jonathan Duncan, 

Resident of Benares, was “designed to cultivate the laws, iiteratuie, and reli- 

f ion of the Hindus,” and “ specially to supply qualified Hindu Assistants to 
luropean Judges.” The funds assigned for its mamteuance were “accxtain 
portion of the surplus revenue of the province,” the expenditure sanctioned for 
the first year being Bs. 14,000, a sum which in the follow ing year was increased 
to Rs 20,000. It was part of Mr. Duncan’s plan that the college should ho 
under the control of a native superintendent, and the Government of India 
fell in with his views. The first appointment was an unfortunate one, nor did 
the college ever thrive under native administration. Still collegiate education 
of a "Western type was a strange phenomenon, and if the confidence of a race so 
timid and so devout as the Hindus was to be won at all, this was possible only 
by some concession to feelings which at least were natural. Wliatever changes 
time may since have worked, an exposition of the sacred canon of Scripture and 
the scarcely less sacred canon of Law by lips other than a Brahman’s would in 
those days have been flat blasphemy to the orthodox Brolimachdti. Our ideas 
of discipline had nothing in common with the rubric of the Dharma Shiistra, 
our methods were as uneongeuial to the Hindu as his appeared, absurd to tbo 
Englisliman, ouf learning was contemptible,* our civilisation little else than one 
variety of barbarism, ilr. Dnnean’s dccirion, tharefore, as to tbekind of mau- 
.a"cmcnt winch would best foster his infant college, had muclv in its favour 
though after-events proved that he u as loo sangumc in imagining, as he seems* 
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to too done, that tlio graed enlUnsiism and noHo toil ot mcdiui al 
would and somo counterpart m tUo scliolarly dcToUon ot a prmleged caste tliat 
had inherited such rich treasures of learning, and whoso instincts and habits 
■were 80 favourable to patient mduatiy However, a beginning w as made i and 
thon-h, owing to the destruction of tlio carher records, it is now impossible to 
ascortam how things fared at tho first, it may bo assumed that so long as Mr. 
Duncan remained on tho spot theio was no grave cause for complaint Dot 
shortly after his departure from Benares, it was found that whore order and 
discipline might have been oipecled to preT^ll, confusion and misrule bail it a 1 
their own way , that scwiely more than one-fourth of the students for whom 
stipends were drawn attendwl with any regularity ; that tho superintendent had 
embezzled various sums of money, and that the college, “instead of being 
looked up to by the Natives with respect and \ eneration, was an object of their 
ridicule ” On th'se facts being brought to the notice of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in 1799, the European officers of tho station were directed to form them- 
selves mto a committee, and to report upon tho state of the college Iho chief 
result was the removal of the supermtendent and the appointment of another 
Pandit mhis stead Changes of minor importance wero again suggested m 180J, 
hut it was not till 1811 that tho college was reconstituted upon what seemed a 
sounder basis The hopes then entertamed were not, however, realised, and 
upon a further inquuy heuig held m 1820 it appeared that the college had been 
“ of little use or altogether useless ’’ The existence ot the local committee, 
ongmally called together to report upon the abuses already mentioned, had, 
mdeed, prevented any further misappropriation of funds , but tho member'*, 
having their own official duties to look after, were unable to gn c to tho college 
that close attention which alone could ensuro a manogaraCDt more satisfactory 
than seemed possible with a Native Superintendent It was therefore deter- 
mined to place the college under a European officer, and, with the concurronco 
of the Government of India, Captain rdl, on able Sanskrit scholar, was in 1820 
appointed secretary to tho local committee and superintendent of tho college. 
This post he continued to hold till the early part of 1821, and his successor, 
Captam Thorcsby, till 1835 

6 Previous to 1830 the study of Engltsh was unknown in the college. 
The Sanskrit language and hterature, including theology, law, metaphysics, 
logic, grammar, mathematics, astrology, with a httlo Persian and Arabic, n ero 
the subjects taught, but the various examinations held from time to time 
showed that scanty progress had been made even in those branches of knowledge 
in which the pupils might have been expected to feel a strong interest Nothm^, 
indeed, covdd be mote disheartening than tho report presented by Dr Wilsra 
and Captam Tell after a thorough examination of the college m 1820 Defect- 
ive method, want of management, absence of classification, tho study of ab- 
struse subjects by pupils ignorant of the language m which the treatises were 
wntten, the mixture of astrology with mathematics, the repetition by rote of 
sacred text wJuch the Pandits themselves did not imderstand, tho liberty given 
to students to enter any class they pleased without respect to their qualifications 
—these and other eccentricities had resulted m waste of time and labour to the 
students, m disgust and indifference on the part of the professors “ An attempt 
was made to remedy some of the most glaring defects pointed out by Dr Wilson 
and Captam Pell, and tbe course of study and system of instruction thus sli^htlv 
improved, eontmued unaltwed for many years “ In 1829 certain other improv e- 
ments were proposed, “ mcludmg a better and more systematic plan of mstnin 
ticiinPcvsianaml Hmd. in tUe tonner ot winch lanjnagc tic classes were 
aholishcd not long after, ihmigh hrought hack again m llso Ent Vim iS, 
scheme ol real reform wM fine to Mr Slnir, appomtefi Principal m 1611 and 
the first practical results to his successor. Dr Ballantyne ^ ^ 

in ih“ 

ho hotter to toe a separate department, and in 1830 such a doparlment was 
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formed The staff at first consisted of tno teachers only, Hmdus educated m 
Calcutta , hut in 183Ji a European head master was appomted, and though for 
many years after the Sanskrit department was regarfed as by far the moie 
important, a real hegmmng had now been made m the study of English 

7. Prom 1835 to 1813 there was no great variation of the numbers m the 
Enghsh department, though those in the Sanskrit department fell off very 
considerably The mam cause of this decrease in the one department, and the 
limited increase m the other, was the abohbon of the stipendiary system, a ti e n | ndjar, 
system perhaps necessary m the first instance, bnt one winch it could not be ^ 
sound policy to mamtam for any length of time In the earlier days of tho 
Benares College all students u ere stipendiaries, hut in 1820, out students, as 
they were called, began to seek admission, and in 1822 they numbered 203. 
liater on “ the number of non stipendiary students dnmmsbed, and that ot stipen 
duary students increased In 1832 the number of the foimei uas 162, and 
of the latter IGl The relative proportion of the two classes was neaily tho 
same m 1835, when Lord Bentinck’s Resolution was paseed to suppress 
stipends.” Eurmg the period of which wc are speaking, certain special reasons 
probably helped to keep the numbers m both departments low er than they 
might otherwise have been Tho extreme laxity of discipline — if that termoti,„(yia.Mwiic! protiiiy 
can be used with any propriety at all — wbicb had prevailed from the very first, >> n ti « mj j p ogr«* 
was now to he checked, and the opening of the new buildings in November®* 

1835 was favourable to the endeavour Still, for several years after, the difTi 
culty of enforcing ordei was greatly felt, and strictness of mle seems to have 
sat with special irksomeness upon the versatile, quick witted Hindu of these 
parts It was natural, too, that m Benares, where every otlici boildiDg was 
a temple, and almost every other grown man tho mimstrant at some shnne, oi 
a doctor in some school ot nubilous mctapliy-sic, there should be little readmess 
to welcome a sj stem of education which was the certam solven fc of their faith , 
and much persistent determination to defend tho$e beliefs which were bound 
up with their sentiments and equally w ith their pockets Wo had, it is true, 
founded a college with the egress object of cultivatmg a knowledge of tbeir 
religion, Jiterature, and laws , hut our methods set theirs at naught, and in tho 
place of the lotus eating speculation ^which they called thought, wo pressed 
lor something like scientific research^ and insisted upon “ fruit,” even though 
\S, lie. Uss. uaeissl have, Ih wwt 

be matter of surprise that English education for some years made comparatively 
small progress, while the record of the Sanskrit department is little else 
than a record of dwindlmg numbers without any compensating thoroughness 
of study Evenoftei Lord W Bentmek’s Resolution, the conflict of studies, 
tho battle of the books, no doubt lingered longer in Benares than in places 
where learning had never been the object of idolatrous affection 

8 The years 1823 25 saw the foundation of Colleges at Agra and Delhi ti « asn Coiifge 
To the mamtenanco of the former there was appropriated " a fund amountmg 
to about a lakh and a half of rupees, consisting of collections from villages 
formerly held by Gangadliar Pandit, the receipts from which, together with 
annual collections, would exceed R20,000 per annum " On the opemng 
of the college about a hundred pupfls were enrolled, nearly all of them, as at 
Benares, receiving stipends The charactci of the Agra College, however, 
tUfiered from that of tLe Benares College m two important respects The latter tii Uw 

was open to Hmdus onlj, and the course of instruction dealt with nothing less 
august than the Oriental classics, literary, theological scientific, philosophical 
At Agra admission was unrestricted, and, tliough the dav was still m thefutiirc 
when Orientalism should be detliroued, the General Committee of Public lu- 
stiuction had the courage to doubt whether all thmgs necessary to the develop 
luent of tho youthful intellect were comprisctl m the sacred mysticism of tho 
Hindu Scriptures and the learned disquisitions of iluhammadan Doctors They 
thought that knowledge might be brought down from heaven to earth, and that 
utility should not be entirely despised m framing a course of study which was 
to arm its disciples for tho prosaic contest of ciery day hfc It was tlicrcforc 
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t«fti » eniomedupon tlie local comimttce to bear m mmd that the cluc£ object 

to this iMtitution IS, not the instruction of natives accor^ng to native 

nreiudiccs, that it is not intended to rear Maulvis and Panels nor to 
teach preferentially Sansknt and Arabic, but it is design^ to difTiisc more 
w idely than the native system proposes, the possession of useful knowledge, to 
*»ive a command of tho language ot ordinary life of official interest, and to 
teach accordingly Persian and flindi ” These instructions nerc followed , 
but m opemng Sansknt and Arabic classes, tho local committeo acted against 
the wishes of tho general committee, who were of opinion “ that if these hn- 
cua^es were taught mdiscnminately, Persian would be comparatively neglected, 
cts tangu and°IImdi altogether abandoned ” Though this anticipation docs not seem to 

have been fully verified, the multiplicity of languages taught led to an mper- 
feet acquaintance with any, which after a time necessitated a rule that only one 
learned language should be studied in addition to the vernaculars Particular 
attention was to bex>aidtoaiithmctic, and teachers of that subject were appoint- 
ed for both the Persian and tho Hindi classes “ European geography, natural 
philosophy, and mathematics ” were also added to the course a year or two later 
Of tho progress made our information is meagre, but tho popularity of tho college 
IS shown by the steady mcrcasc of numbers from 100 at its opening to ISO in 
1831, and to 380 in 1836 An English class is first mentioned m the report for 
1831 "Wbat its size was we ate not told, nor its character. On the part of the 
general comnuttce there seems to have been a good deal of reluctance to 
modify the onginal scheme of the college so as to give a larger place to the 
study of EugUsh The local committee were more eager, for they were m a 
better position, to realise the increasmg demand Their representations made 
it clear that the single class was altogether inadequate , and about the beginning 
ingsf iheFngiuh of 1835 the coUcge was remodelled, a separate English departmont being created, 

with the secretary of the college as principal on mcrcascd allowances, and 
a head master and two assistant masters on liberal salaries TVitli tho nest 
eight years we may deal rather more summarily Except during 1837, when 
severe distress began to be felt throughout the distnct, and tho follonmg year, 
when famine had actually set in, the numbers in the college did not iluctuato 
to any great extent, though tho cessation of stipends caused tho withdrawal of 
many boys at an early age In 1835 there had been 880 students , in 1813 
there were 409 The relative numbers, however, m the two departments had 
greatly altered during the mterval Enghsh was at a premium, while the 
Oriental languages, more especially Persian had lost much of their value in the 
eyes of the people In regard to this last language, the depreciation was mainly 
due to the fact of its having been ousted from the courts by the Erdu ver- 
nacular The general committee, therefore, bemg at tho same time anxious 
to assimilate the college to the other of its mstitutions m which the prmcipal 
subjects of study were English literature and the sciences of Europe, took the 
p cif.» ne 6f the Peri na extreme step of closmg the Persian classes At first no ill effects seemed to 
follow Not a single withdrawal was to be ascribed to this wholesale ebanf'e, 
no rumour of discontent reached the ear. of the committee Eiscontent, how- 
ever, thet“ was, and before long it made itself evident Among others, Mr. 
TV ilkmson warmly protested against tlio measure as calculated to excite feelin '’3 
*' of the deepest enmity and hatred against us among a very large and influen ‘ 
tial, and certainly by far the most enlightened, though most disaffected portion 
rrp. of tbc uative commumty ’ Mr Wilkmson was no doubt right, and before 

long It was determined to restore the classes Their restoration was follow ed 
by a considerable increase m the numbers, but the popularity of the Oriental 
department was norer again what it had been On the other hand, the demand 
for English increased iwery year . and m 1843, out of 402 pupils, no Ioss”han 
SOO were studying that language The range of subjects soSn beeamo hl^he? 

aise;;s 
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the post of secretnry — and it was with the secretaiy tliat the on^amzntion 
chiefly rested — was one requmng special qualifications and cousidcrahle 
leisure rour clianges had taken place m as many years, two of the secrcta 
ries resigning on the giound that they felt tliemselrcs unequal to tlieir duties , 
and it was not till Mr Sliddleton’s appomtment that the college had a 
Principal trained to the profession of teaching and at liherty to give an un- 
vided attention to his work The choice was a fortunate one, and in the report 
for 184J 43 “Mr Middleton’s exertions and those of his coadjutors ” are 
emphatically noticed The Government remarked upon “ the advance of the 
college in public estimation,” “the Ksults of the oxammation for scholar- 
ships ’ “ the special progress made m tlio sciences ’ “ the cleanliness 

and order generally prevalent, and the good feeling stated hy the committee to 
exist among the students both relatively towards one another and from their 
parents and friends towards the students themselves ” 

10 One great advantage over most other colleges had been enjoyed hv ihe Cou ge tuiW ng 
Agra almost from tlio fiist The students, instead of being housed m separate 
buildings, often of an unsuitable character inconveniently situated, were here 

under tho eye of the Principal in lofty, eommodioiis rooms, by their plan well 
adapted to the mamtenance of order, and as cool as is consistent with an Agra 
sun Enthusiasm has sometimes dignified the structure as “imposing,” and 
there is no question that it covei-s a considerable area of ground 

11 Delhi followed closely upon tho heels of Agra m its efforts to secure oeiij coiieg* 
a liigher order of education There had, indeed, been an Oriental CoUogo of 

somo importance as early as the year 1792, but this and “several other 

academic institutions ” which had ouco existed, had fallen into a state of Ponner«Md«mo 

“deplorable neglect " "The funds for then support had been swept away’’^^®^*- 

during the political changes which had taken place, and were now almost 

wholly beyond the reach of recovery ” That tins city, once tho seat of empue, 

the metropolis of art and liberal studies, grand e\eQ m the nuns of its former 

splendour, still teeming with a rich and busy population, nor, m spito of its 

manv adversities, ipholly insensible to the traditions of tho past, — tint the 

intellectual well being of this city should remam uncared for, was felt to le 

a scandal to a civilised Government On an inquiry being made by tho 

general committee as to the state of eduettsoa, tho answer came back that 

such schools as existed were few in number and of small utility , that the 

funds available were neither laige in tho present nor of a nature greatly to 

increa‘'e in tho future Put the desire foi liealth was strongly felt, and m an 

eloquent appeal the local agents urged the pressmg claims of Delhi to " her 

portion of the boon set aside by tho beneficence of Go^ciaraent ’ This appeal Appc»i of ilb lowi ngenti. 

was listened to, and the new college opened m 1826, with Mr J H Tayiei as 

superintendent In character it lesembled the Agia, rather than the Benares, 

College , though, as might bo expected from the antecedents of the place, 
more stress was at first laid upon the cultivation of the pohter languages, 

Persian and Arabic, than upon the advantages tliat were to be won through 
tho homely vernacular In the first year there were 49 " stipendiary students 
on the foundation, receiving a subsistence allowance of three rupees each 
In tho second year, the number of stipendiary students was 80, and in 1828 the 
number had increased to 209, those in the higher daises receiving from four 
to five rupees each, and those in lowci classes from one to three rapees ” 

12 Eor some time tho people of Delhi seem to have talon an eager in The nWMiatsmfietiy 
terestin the college, and in 1829 the <!ecretary writes m glowing language of 

the progress made by the students In thesome year a bequest of Ils 1 70,000 

nas received from Jfawab Itimad ud-daulah, Prune Minister of the King of 

Oudh "With such an addition to its endowment, it was reasonable to suppose 

that the efficiency of tho college would become greater than over But local ,, not *07 insi ugj 

enthusiasm was already on the wane and wh"n w 1831 the students were 

examined by Mr Macnaghten in ihc prescneo of Lord "W Bentinck, the result 

was bv no means satisfactory Ot Muhammadan law Jlr Macanaghten 

found that the students posse^, cd no extensive knowledge, while m Perswu 
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hteratee they were oeeupicd with beoks with wlueh they ought to toyo h«n 
V”l,„,r heforo entering tho coUege Things had become worse stiU in 1833, 
at which time the high* class in Amhio ivas tnade up of three students only. 
One explanation of the tailing off m the mmbers was that “ the pupils, ns a 
general rule, sought tho earhest opportunity of withdrawing after they told 
attained that moderate measure of acquirement which enabled them to earn a 
livehhood , ” and as a knowledge of Arabic “ was no longer a means of 
•wealth and was only foUowed by an empty and unsubstantial celebrity, the 
defection is easy to understand The counter-attraction of Enghsh, powerful 
in its novelty and m its practical advantages, would also’ largely account 
for the declme of Oriental studies How powerful that attraction was likely 

Eagiut to he, the committee apparently had no idea Eor, when m 1828 an English 
class was first formed, permission was granted to all students to 30 m it, their 
names being still horn on the rolls of the Oriental department, and their 
stipends being continued as before On these terms more than half the 
students expressed their desire to learn Enghsh A single class was therefore 
no longer sufficient, and, as at Benares and Agra, an Enghsh department was 
now added Startmg with fifteen stipendiaries, this department had m 1833 a 
hundred and thirty four such students A fair amount of progress seems to 
have been made during the first few years, and by 1835 the chief shorteoming 
was in the means of impartmg a higher order of education Onwards to 
1843 the condition of the coU^ varied considerably as to progress and 
numbers It was not merely that the Oriental department began to languish 
as the English developed strength, though the movement m this direction, was 

oi t OD pretty steady, hut that the ahohtion of stipends, decreed m 1836 and carried 
out m 1838, seemed likely to undo much that bad been done, if not to leave 
the teachers with empty ch^ rooms Eor a while, this abolition being prospect 
ive, tho coUege authorities were sanguine enough to doubt whether the change 
would affect the numbers But whereas in 1838 there were 431 students, of 
whom 877 were stipendianes, m 1840 41 the number had fallen to 166 
“Nowhere,” we are told, “did the abolition create greater dissatisfaction 
or meet with stronger opposition than at Eehh ” “ The local committee 

made several unsuccessful remonstrances” , aad even when “rewards 
for merit m the form of scholarships •were introduced, that body still avowed a 
preference for small alimentary stipends, heheving that they were best adapted 
to the poor condition of the people, besides being agreeable to ancient custom ” 
So keen, indeed, was the feeling on this point that a partial return was made 
to the old order of things The general committee, however, did not consider 
it “ a sound or saiisfactory systenr that pupils should be induced to attend by a 
prospect of early pecuniary support ” and after a tnal of a few months, the 
stipends agam gave place to scholarships 

13 On the Enghsh department this change of principle, though applied to 
the whole college, had less effect than upon the Oriental The practical 
advantages of the one kind of education over the other no doubt had something 
to say to this Probably, too, it was supposed that the English department 
had a larger share in the r^ards of the Government, and so was better worth 
attending But tho strong feeling which manifested itself in the Oriental 
department did not, it seems, anse entirely out of meaner motives Somethin" 
ot sentiment, something of habit and custom, mingled with mere interest 
Colleges of the kmd hitherto known to the people had been purely chantahle 
foimdations and this reformmg seal was not easy of comprehension, certainly 
not of approval A novel experiment m a novelty such as the English CoUeoe 
iteelf was, might be toed -without calling forth any great resentment agam“ t 
that system in an institution onginally modened on their own nattems. they 
SK, r ^^®°rtion The Mneral committee viewed the state of things 
with much conceim It was felt, too, that in Delhi there were peculiar cir- 
cumstances regarding the funds devoted to the support of the collece which 
If only that the good faith of the Government might not brsu^Sd Se 
It ligh toe that tome step, theuld ie token tolstore the eSmev 'of the 

■ " wS to t!i?‘,T‘ M' Thomaton, thrvie ed 

toimeU to to tosk, exatmmn. mto the qnaliacations ot the teachera as treU 
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fls the acquirements of the pupils, and “mcommumcation with the best informed 
Europeans and Native residents” cnclcavQunng to “ascertain the real state of 
the college and the means most probably effectual m placing it on on efficient 
footing ” Tlie result was a scheme “ avowedly temporary ” by which “ small 
stipends of three rupees ” were given to “students capable of passing a certain 
examination, and a promise made that the best of the number” should there- 
after bo “ elected to the scholarships ” tliat had been sanctioned by the general nim to 
committee. 3fr Thomason was ably supported, and his plan met with great “* 
success Among those who rendered the most yaluahlc help was Sir. Boutros, 
tho ncwly-appomted Principal TVith lus dcction, a general improvement soon 
made itself felt throughout Loth branches of the college, tlio course of studies 
m which was assimilated as far as possible Tho union thus made closer was 
completed a few years later by gathering all the pupils under one roof, and 
though in l&t2, when stipends were finally abandoned, the numbers once moro 
fell, it was not to any great extent or for any lea^h of time Education Ind 
in fact become a recognised necessity, and m the course of a few j cars our 
system passed from the stage of stipendiary allowanco to gratuitous instruction, 
from gratuitous instruction to the almost umvorsal payment of fees. 

14 Our shetch, so far as concerns collegiate education, has now come down sei kji* in « 
to the end of its first period, and there remains only to speak bnefly of the *'***“ *“ ***“ 
schools which had grown up during it The earliest m date among these was 
tho Benares chanty school endowed in 1818 by Jyc Namm Ghosal, an inliabit- 
ant of the place, with a monthly revenue of Ks 200, and aided a few years 
later by a grant from tho Supremo Oovernment ofBs 8,033 ajycar In this 
school, which opened with nearly two hundred pupils, Ilmdu and ilusalman, 
and gave instruction m EoglLsh, Persian, Hindustani, and Bengdli, “ tho 
cluldren,' says Mr Fisher m his Uemoir, “are taught reading and anting 
grammatically, and anthmetic, together with tho Government llcgulations ou 
tbo subject of policy and ordinary affairs, after wbieh they arc instructed in 
geuenil Uistoiy , geography, and astronomy ” One may smile ot tbo somewhat 
motley course laid down , but this school, to which Jyo harain’s son znado an 
additional donation of Es 20,000, contmued to thnvc, and later on was enlarged 
into a college 

1C In 1818 a sum of money placed by tho “Vizier” of Ajmir ot the 
disposal of tho Marquis of Hostings for cliantablo purposes, was devoted to tho 
foundation of four schools m the Ajmir district, and “ from tho Ist of January, 

1822, the Governor General in Counal ... granted as a perpetual 
endowment for tbo schools . . , the sum of Bs 8, GOO per annum” 

. . , “But m 1827 these schools , . , wero reduced to ono at Ajmir ” 

vv Inch m 18 12 43, having “ umformly faded,” was disestablished Between 1620 
and 1828 schools had sprung up at Cawnpore, AJIahabad, Etfiwah and Mnm- 
pun, to vvluch were added a year or two later tho^ at Slgar and Jubbulpore 
Somet f these were of ephemeral duration, and all of them very elementary m 
cluiroctcr In 1831 thev wero educating about bOO bovs By 1830 Bareli, 

Farruk^had, Ghfizinur, Gorakhpur, Hoshangibad, and Meerut had como on to 
tho list, and tho total number of scholars had nsen to something less than 1,000, 

In 1842-43 the record gives 1,200 sdioLirsand one new school, tlmt at Azam- 
garb An increase of 400 m twelve y ears seems very fanall, hut soinetbing had 
been gamed m tho standard of education and the efficiency of the teaching 
Ihe effect of Lord W Bentinck’s Ilcsolution was to be seen m the greater 
stress laid upon the study of English, the higher classes in some of the schools 
almost rivalling tlio«o m the colleges, ns well as m tho imnrovemcnt of ^ crua- 
tiilar education bv tbo translation of English manuals and tbc pn-paration of 
original w orks m Umdi, Persian, and Bengali 

1C The weak points in tho system on which the Council of Education, m ^ 

its Report for 1842-43, more especially dwells, arc, “ 1st, the ” absence of normal " 

Si bools, 2nd, the absence of an oi^ruscd system of inspection or examination 
or ev en adequate local superintendence m regard to teachers after appoint- 
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mont” On the nccesMtv o£ inspection, close nncl consHnt, thc> insist with 
unrentemnlnsis and of tint necessity no ono will doubt who has Ind to do with 
SStionL this country, ind who therefore knows how near to mrfcct.on is tlje 
state of things of to day when compired to tiio state of things forty 
how far off perfection as conceivahic m theory 13nt the measures taken in 
this matter^ belong to a liter period, and their importance will he more tlcirly 
seen m our sketch of indigenous education. 


17 lYith the year 1813 wo come to the transfer of educational managemi nt 
from the Supremo to the Local Government, and the assignment of funds from 
the general Tprcnucs The amount thus placed at the disposal of the Gov ern- 
ment of the North 1\ estom ProTinccs was Its 1,81,108 , and there were at tin 
time three colleges and nine Anglo Vernacular schools together educating 
rather more than two thousand hoys Of these, 1,598 were Hindus, 3^5 
Musalmans and the rest Europeans or rurasnns English was studied In 
1,423, Urdu by 1,015, Hindi by 730, Arabic by 88, Tersun bj 270, and Sanskrit 
by 173 


18 Upon the transfer of control licing completed, the Goremment 
ileclaretl As future pohej “ In estimating the progress,” says Us first Ueport, 

‘ which has been made in the Educational Department of these Erovinccs, as 
well asm forming schemes for its future management, it must never bo forgotten 
bow much loss encouragement there exists here for tho studj of English than is 
the case m the Lower Provinces and m the Presidencies of lladras and Bomb ij 
There are hero very few European residents except the functionanes of Govern* 
ment There is no wealthy liody of Luropcan mcrcliants tnnsacting tlicir 
husmess in the English language and according to the English method llioro 
is no Supremo Court, where justice is administered m Euglish , no Eiiohsh Bar 
or attorneys, no European sea bom commerce, witli its shinpmg and English 
sailors and constant influx of foreign articles and commomtics Even in the 
public service the posts arc few m which a knowledge of the English language 
18 necesaavy for the discharge of Ihcir funciiows All European residentB aro 
sufficiently well acquainted with the vcinacular to bo able to express 
themselves and to stand m no indeed of intorprcfcrs All public Imsiiiess, 
except correspondence between English officers, is carried on m the vcmatular 
language Theie are Iherctorc, lew means of diffusing a general taslo for 
learning English lu these Provinces, or of securing a sufficient rtwanl to those 
who hav e exerted themselves to acqiure it ” To these negative drawbacks w as 
to be added that most of the pupib, being cbdtlren of tho poorer classes, and 
being called awa^ from school to cam their own livelihood at an early age, were 
compelled, if their education was to he of practical use to them, to give more 
of their attention to the vernaculars than to English Accordingly the Govern- 
ment wiselj determined that, ” except in the colleges, the vernacular wall ho 
the best ineihum, if wc wish to produce any yicrccptible improssiou upon, 
the general mmd of the people in this part of the country . 'ihe result of 
contracting our efforts for the diffusion of English, and of devoting the funds 
thus set at liberty to instruction in the vernacular languages, will Iks that 
general gradual improvement, rather than partial brilliant success, must be 
expected This will be tbe case even with the colleges, as compared with tlioso 
at Calcutta and the other Presidencies There is nothing m the state of 
society at any of the cities where our colleges are placed wliicli can excite tho 
spmt of energy and emulation found among the students in great metropolitan 
institutions Wc cannot, therefoie look at present for tho«e intense and 
concentnted efforts by which alone rapid strides are made in education as manv 
olherpOTsmt ' That this mIxt - now o£ hat Uiy before the Government iris 
topomlent. is shiTOn hy the fact that of tho nine Anglo Vcrnacunr 

schools of whieh It npired charge mists, one had to he ihohsfed Mori, the 

ye r was out, and that m 1B48 49 only three remamed, one of which Ind 
disappeared hy 1853 54, its loss, howciei, hemg maile good Ire tlmre Si sh 

Sm SrTS-' >'Wes com, “are thrSLSTfc 

0 Ue„cs and Anglo Ycmacular schools in 1843 11, 1818 49 and 18o3 61 
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Agra 


COLLEGES. 

1813.41. 

. .409 

lSlS-19 

40S 

1853 64. 
318 

Benares 


. 857 

230 

8S0 

Dclb) 


. SOS 

839 

833 


Total 

. 1,071 

977 

076 

Ajmerc 


SCHOOLS. 

184^41 

1S1S49. 

18S3-S4. 

S12 

Allahabad , 


! 87 



Bareilly , 


. 180 

aid 

28S 

Farnthabad , 


90 



Gbizipur . 


. 186 



Goralhpot , 


73 



Jubbolpare , 
Jfeerut ' , 


. 133 

254 



C2 



Saugor , 


206 

217 

284 


Total 

. 1,007 

590 

779 




— 


GfiSD Torn 

. 2,078 

1,667 

1.765 


From these tables it irill he seen that during ten years the colleges had not lost 
much. In the schools the attendance was less by 228, a number considerable 
when wo beat in mind how many places had once shown such fait promise. 
But though both schools and scholars were fewer at tho hitter date than at the^ 
former, it does not follow that education, CTcn this particular kind of education, 
was declining, On the contrary, the change is one from a state of numerous 
inefficiency to one in which the Department was not content merely to count 
heads, hut took into its reckoning the ralue of the Totes. By continuing the 
system of stipends tho schools could no doubt have doubled their numbers. 
Even gratuitous instruction would probably have been a sufficient bribe to keep 
(ho register fairly full. But payment of fees, coupled with a discipline which, 
though it would be accounted laxity now-a-days, was then something sternly 
real, — this combination proved for some time a counterpoise to the efforts of 
the Government wlign aided by nothing stronger then a feeling that to accept 
education was almost to confer a favour. The first step towards transforming 
what had hitherto been a free gift into something liko a matter of exchange 
and barter, was made when pupils were called upon to pay for their books. 
Begun in the Benares College in 1836, this practice had by 1814 become general 
throughout the provinces. It ivas followed at the Agra and Delhi Colleges by 
a demand for entrance fees, small in themselves and utterly inadequate as any 
set-off against the cost of instruction, but, with a people so poor and so well 
aware of tho value of money, a guarantee against the reckless forfeiture of 
money’s worth At Agra to entrance fees was soon added a monthly payment 
calculated on the parent’s income. At Benares a somewhat different principle 
obtained. ‘VTlxile tho great majority there pmd nothing, those who shunned 
contact with any hut their equals in hirth, being formed into a separate class, 
were called upon to pay tlie price of their arist^iatic instinct. This arrange- 
ment was, however, soon found to be inconvenient, and after a time the Agra 
system was followed both at Benares and Dehli, the Sanskrit department in the 
former being alone exempted from all tribute. In these three colleges the pay- 
ment was nominally universal, but for many years a certain proportion of the 
pupils escaped on one plea or other. Into tho schools the system had to be in- 
troduced very slowly and with much judgment. The mere talk of fees was 
enouf'h to scare away pupils, and the reports of the period are full of warnings 
s w. p. 3 
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acamst venturing upon the dcniAnd in tins locality or that An undue timidity 
■vras, perhaps, shoivn m enforcing payment , the cry of po% erty ma> bwn 
listened to with unnecessary readme<s Still, it must be rcmcmhorca tint if in 
the colleges the didjcuUies of ccdlcction were less, the attnctions held out wero 
greater, and tliat the cities fortunate in tlio possession of a college not only liad 
a piuch larger proportion of well-to do mlnliitants, but had long been centres of 
civilization At all events, for a considerable time after the introduction of tin* 
sj stem, the schools had to content themseUes with a scry moderate rate, 1 annas 
a month being rarely exceeded In 1818 49, 219 pupils at llartiUj paid Its CC7 , 
217 at Jubbulporo, Rs 125 , while at Saugor, out of 217, only 1 conlnhutnl 
anything In 1831 52 tho avenge annual p ij ment n as at Barcills Its 2*12 0, 
at Saugor Re 1-8 0, at Ajmere Icssthan Re 1 ml838 51at tlicsameschoyls it 
■was Rs 3 1 0, Rs 2 0 10, and Rs 2 respectively, nliilc the average cost of edu- 
cating each pupil was m 18iS 19 Rs (>0, m 1853 51 Its 71 


Tho Col ec* from 1843 n 19 TliG conditiQH of tho collcgcs during this decade was one of stcadilj 
M 1853 54 increasing prosperity In point of numbers, wo have already seen, there was 

no great variation Tlio depression caused bj the exaction of fees lasted hut n 
short time, and if m 1853 51 tho scliobrs wcresomewliat fewer than in lb IT 41, 
this was due m a measure to the competition which had arisen, ns at Agn, 
where an cicelJeDt missionary college was established hetn ecn 1651 and ls5J 
But numbers are only one test of value In the more scientific charatter of tho 
instruction, in the greater n^lanty of attendance, in tho strictness u liicli had 
become possible as regards admission to tbc college and behanourm the college, 
m the liberality of tone which was beginning to mark native society, wo ba\o 
ample evidence of a progrcasivo slate, whilom tho facility with which ex- 
students obtamed employment, and in tlio constantly increasing number of those 
■who catno from afar lor the sake of an cdncation lughcr than was to bo had at 
their own doors, we see the popularity in which our collegiate system aras com- 
mg to he held, and the estimate fonned of those who had submitted themselves 
to Its training 




20 At Benares that distmguisliod scholar, Dr Ballantyne, was, shortlj 
after lus appomtment to the principalship, engaged upon an experiment hicli 
at first seemed likely to fad, the experiment of introducing tho study of Dnghsh 
into the Sanskrit department, and 80 forging a bnk between the two duisions 
of students Of lus early cRortsm this ilwcction he avritcsm 181:7 JS **lhc 
aspect of the class at tho Opening of the session w as not auspicious Tho 
majority of tho pupils were very averse to tliu study, and seemed to think 
themselves in some measure degraded m the eyes of the other students They 
attended reluctantly, when every device of evading attenTlancc failed , books 
were lost or had not been suppUed, pens and ink became suddenly unprocui-able, 
and half the time allotted for the lesson was sometimes spent m settling the fas- 
tidious protracted prelmunarics They seem greatly to dread being desired to 
^tend m the English college bungalow, where their slender acquirements in 
Englwh might expose them to a disadvantageous comparison with little hoys 
■who had been reading for a year or two lien they found that no such design 
upon them was realty contemplated, their apprehensions gndually wore olf 
and ultimately they volunteered to come over to tho English department for 
three houra daily in ord» that they might be within reach of assistance when 
preparing their lessons Bcfoie long the experiment had proved itself so suc- 
cessful that the students were engj^d upon Bacon , and a year or two Later 
examiner considered this class the •* most interesting of any " in tho colle"e‘ 
But the Anglo Sanskrit department claimed only a portion of Dr BalJantvne’s 
Sfrnn SO diverse as literature and^n 

?cs and th^^Lte lahyrmths of transcendental metapby. 

sics, and the elaboraUons of Panmi s grammar In lus English class w« kL 
him inspiring a re^h fa* •« liamoucs of BuUy Bottom and the pranks of 
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iDg tlie spirit of legal rule of thumli by insisting upon some insight into the 
pnnciplesof junspiudeuce 11 itU lus Sansknfc pupils be is a Pandit of the 
Pandits in all but the narrowness of their loarmn", with tlie professors lie 
chops logic 01 reveals to them scciets of their own loro which lay hidden in 
oracles too dark to bo interpreted by unscientific scliohrsliip His labours 
extended to a period long after that with which we arc now dcahng, and thev 
ucro labours not merely of learned research successfully applied, but of skilful 
organization practical m its result of disciplined minds and orderly conduct 
In 184i the Lnglish and Sanskrit departments were under one roof, with the 
best effect upon the pupils, each “ side *' of the college finding that the other 
had some title to its respect, and both being more easily dealt witb by the 
Principal Three yeais later the foundation stone of the new college was laid 
by the Paja of Benares, and with its completion the Education^ Department 
acquired one building at least whose design could lay claim to aicbitectural 
beauty 

21 Though the course of instruction in the Engbsh department was Tie I aractet M c< of 
pretty much tbo same in all the three colleges, yet Agra, Dehh, and Benares 

liad each its distmctivo features Benares was, of course, the city of religion 
and rchgious learnmg , Agra is characterised os “ neither peculiarly Hindu nor 
Muhammadan but official and mercantile Delhi still retamed a love of 
that polite learning ivlucb bad given it so much fame and this found some out 
let in the improvement of Vernacular (Urdu) hterature By good fortuoe, 
each of the colleges had at its head a Prmcipal whose bent of mmd adapted 
itself to local specialities Dr Dallaatvnc, as we have seen perhaps more 
successfully than would have been possible to any other man in India, devo 
limed bansknt learning and blended intb it European method At Agra Mr 
i^ddletoa addressed himself “ to raise up a class of men who were ivefl qinli 
fied to take their part in the practical duties of hfc The sciences arc bore 
particularly though by no means exclusively studied Mathematics and 
natural philosophy arc fiic branches of learning m which the pupils attain 
tbo lugbest proficiency, though then acquaintance with English literature is 
also considerable ” Like Dr Ballantyne, jlr Middleton enjoyed a long 
career of usefulness and left bis mark very distinctly upon the generation that 
passed through his hands To tins day Ins old pupils speak of bis lectures on 
chemistry, and a few years ago there still remained the broken retorts, batteries, 
and crucibles with wllicli Im experiments bad been demonstrated, and wluch 
with the valuable library were wrecked by fire and violence in the days of tho 
mutiny The DeliU College was “ for many years distinguished from all tho 
other colleges both m the Upper and Lower Provinces ” by tbo extent to which 
instiaiction was ‘communicated through the medium of the vernacular Ian 
gunge This applies particularly to tho subject of mathematics in all its 
branches, and in a somewhat less degree to history and moral science ” It 
was to Mr Boutros, the first Principal of this college, that wo owed the 
earliest vernacular literature of any use from an educational point of view 
That gentleman “worked at first upon his own resources The books acre his 
own selection, and were sometimes composed or compiled by lumself The 
ready sale of bis more popular works afforded funds for the preparation of 
otbere of a different character ” . . and graduallr a largo supph of trans- 

lations and adaptations from English school books, as well as original manuals, 
enabled us to press on with vernacular education ma avay which but for them 
would have been impossible Mr Boutros was followed m tho same path and 
with no less zeal by Dr Sprengcr, who ably adnunistcrcd the Dcbli College till 
Ins health giving iray, he was m i650 succeeded by ilr Cargill 

22 The standard of instruction in the three colleges bad for some years « a larJtrfjaitroci on 
before 1854 reached a point beyond wbioli it was not hkclj to go, and if the 

foundation of a umversity has gn cn to education in these provinces a method 
and uniformity wluch it wanted before it is not quite certain tint the present 
1 i"idity of system, and the strain involved m competition, arc to be regarded in 
tlra light of unraixcd blessings As a specimen of the work with wluch tlie 
senior 'classes occupied themselves at the time, wc may extract the following 
tabic from the Report of 1832 53 — 
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A»p!o-Veni»cular 

schools 


Tsdjgcnvas cdacit on 


EbOLISB LimiTUBE 


ByroD’e CliWo llatdd , Cantos m S- iv 

Jlilton's Comns, the whole 
Midsummer Ni"ht'«Dream, thewhole 
Jlackintosh'e Kthicol PI lUsophy , tha whole 
Smith’s ■Wealth ol Nations, Ul I , the whole 
Bacon's Novnm Otcanum (rcpnnta for Pandits, No -) , 
Macaula/s England , tho first three chapters 
Science 


tho whole 


Potter’s Optica, Iho whole 
TVchstcr's Hydrostatics, the whole 
Hale’s Calcnlos, the frst 100 pages 
Horschell’s Astronomy, the first four chapters 


23 Tbo AnglO'Vcrnacubr scliools, in wliicli tlio sumril of tlic fittest tvas 
represented Ly Bareilly, Saugor, and Ajmere, numbered, in 1853 51, 779 ^lUpiU 
mall As already pointed out, tlio pobey of the Government of the ^o^th. 
■Western Provinces Mas to encourage tho study of English by a hlitral nnpro 
priation of funds to tbo tlirco colleges, and to Bucb schools as vrtre stalilo in 
character and efficient m their results, but not to waste money upon tbo growths 
of an hour due to sudden unpulso or an imaginary thirst for knowledge Of 
such nature unfortunately proved most of the schools which shot up soon nfter 
the publication of Lord "W BeutmeVa Bcsolution In encouragement tUev 
wanted nothing, for puhho officers seem to liave co-operated with eogcrue«ss m 
the management to whieh they were entrusted they had ossuranco of success 
But of most of them, from one cause or other, the hfo was but short Azam 
garh can hardly be said to have had an existence at all , Slecrut, Gorakrur, and 
Allahabad went httlc beyond infancy , while Jubbulporo dcfccascd in 1850 In 
1861 Bareilly and Saugor alone remained, but at tliat period tbo Ajmero school 
was revived, and two years after the three were reported m an efficient state 
BareiUy had, indeed, so far outstripped its fellows that in I860 it nos niscd to 
the status of a coUcto, and if not then compelmg on equal terms with its 
older rivals, was fast lessening the distance that intervened Tor regularity of 
attendance Bareilly had always stood high among the schools, and a like 
regularity was seen id the paTOient of fees Aymero and Saugor ranked pretty 
well on a level, that level being something higher than is attained by an 
ordmary high school at the present day. 


24, Tliough for more than half a century wo liavo had no reason to 
reproach ourselves in regard to English education, it is not till 1813 that we 
find any attempt made to reach the masses of the rural population By that 
time it had become evident that our system touched only a few classes m a 
small number of towns Whatever of indigenous instruction existed outside 
those hmits owed nothing to our help Uow to remedy such an unsatisfactory 
state of things was the problem which tho then Lieutenant Governor set him- 
self to consider , and though it was not permitted to Mr Clerk to do more 
than suggest the plan of a hcgianing, his successor, Mr Tliomason, entered 
upon the question with that interest which he ev er felt m education TIic first 
step obviously was to collect statistics. In those days, however, tnistvv orthv 
statistics were not to he had for the asking Even with tilings permanent and 
fixed, their accuracy would have been doubtful But indigenous schools were 
far from permanent or fixed The caprice of a teacher took him to a vilb^c 
and he ^ete gathered round him half a dozen pupils who constituted^ a 
•school His cannee, m a few months perhaps, broke up that school A 

!>" shoBid Uke ta sons to got 
w® He engaged a ^ so long as Ins services ivcre retained, 
felt no otjection to their being shared by otlier boys in tlio Tillage But cn’ 
UgUened and good natnred as the lemmdar might he, much learn°n, imanl to 
him If not a dangerons, at least a eumbroBs thing The pupraoe'’of Selve 

the >>y llmt time misters of nil the Lts 

they were likely to need, the rest of the villa"-e V \ - 

betake himself to pastures new To follow 
Its habitat was therefore httlc better than pwsum° a Wm oMbT 
Added to this, the people were snspiciom of m^inr/to an “erfe™ hi'eh sSy 
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checked and baffled our efforts As a consequence, much of the information 
supphed to Government partook more of conjcctaie than of knowledge Still, 
enough was very soon aseertamed to prove that indigenous education was in a 
most backnard state, and the results of the prehnunary inquiries, which lasted 
through five years, may ho summed up m a couple of sentences “ Out of a 
population,” wo are told, which numbered, in 18 tS, 23 200,000 souls, and m 
which nere consequently included more than 1,900,000 males of a school goin ' 
age, we can trace but GS,200 as in the receipt of any education whatever ° 
Nearly one half of the scholars of every description belong to the Hindi schools , 
and in these, with scarcely an exception, httle deservmg the name of education 
can be found ” "With this information in its hands. Government was able to 
form some idea of the task before it Various schemes having been carefully 
considered between the years 1844 and 1850, it was ultimately decided that 
indigenous education should be aided m two ways Vernacular schools to serve 
as models wero to be set a-going at the head quarters of each tahsU, and of 
these schools some account wiU hereafter he given Limited in numbers as tbev 
were, tbeir influence upon education was to a great extent indirect The more 
direct encouragement rested upon a system of inspection, the maehmery of 
wluch was to consist of a Visitor General having under lum in each district 
one zila visitor on Rs 150 a month and three pargana visitors on Rs 30 each 
The duty of the pargana visitors was “ to visit all the towns and principal 
Tillages in their jurisdictions, and to ascertain what means of instruction 
are available to the people "U^ere there is no village school, thej explain 
to the people the advantages that nould result froin the institution of a school, 
they will offer their assistance m finding a quahfied teachei and in providing 
hooks, 'Where, schools are found in existence, they will ascertain the 
nature of the instruction and the number of scholars, and they irill offer 
their assistance to the person conducting the school If this offer is accepted, 
the school will be entered on tUeir lists, the boys will bo esammed and the 
more advanced scholars noted, improvements in tho course or mode of instruc 
tiou will bo recommended, and such books as may be required wUl bo procured 
Prizes will bo proposed for tbo most deserving of the teachers or scholar^ 
and tho power of grantmg free admissions to tho tahsUdari «chool be accorded * 
Tho zila visitor had superintendence over the pargana visitors, testing the 
accuracy of their reports, deciding ou the bestowal of pnzes recommended 
by them, reporting upon the courso of education followed in cacli class of 
school, ascertaimng as far as possible the extent and nature of the private 
mstruction given to those of the upper classes w lio did not attend schools, 
and hemg the departmental agent for the distribution and sale of school hooks 
“It will be observed,* writes Hr Thornton, “ that this scheme contemplates 
drawing forth the energies of the people for thLir own improvement, rather 
tlien actually supplying to them tho meiDS of instruction at tho cost of the 
Government Persuasion assishinco, and cacoumgement arc the means to 
bo prmcipally employed The greatest consideration is to be shown for tho 
f cchngs and prejudices of the people, and no mterfeicnco is cv er to bo cxerctjcd 
where it is not desired by those w ho conduct tho institution The success of 
tho scheme will chiefly appear m tho number and character of the mdigcnous 
schools vrhich may he established The poor may be persuaded to combmo for 
tho support of a teacher, tho rich may ho encouraged to support schools for 
their poorer neighbours, and all the schools that arc established may bo assisted, 
improved, and brought forward ” Guided bj these instructions and aided bv 
the staff already mentioned, Hr Rcid, tho A iiitor General, prepared to begm 
work upon tbc eight districts chosen by Government for tlie experiment, vi - , 
Bareilly, Shabjabanpur, Agra, Muttra, Mampuri, Aligarh, Farrukliabad, 
and Ltawab And tins beginning was tbc most difficult part of the task, 
for suspicion of our motives was quickly aroused, suspicion all tho stronger 
that tho intcrferenco of Government came home so cIoM.ly to the people If 
not onmnated, it was certamlv fostered * by designing men whose means of 
livelihood would decrease p«r*pas«i with the increase of intelligence ’ And 
it took tho most wondrous forms Here it was imagined that the inquiries 
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mado torcalndoMKl n capitation tax 1 : 11010 , lint tlio Jilucatioml Officora lotro 
aocnisot llio missionaries In distnota Ihmu^li wlinli tlic Gnn.es C mil 
lieino cimcil tlio boiler oroso Hint “on tlio oomiilelion ot tlio Broal nrorl, llic 
cliiltlrcin\ouUlljc torn from the Rchools and oirin‘<l up n» a promti'Uorj* facnfico 
to appease tlio otTcntkd deity, the snered but ^ lohtrd Mream rattlipur wn 
Msions of missionaries wielding unbolj ^mHcrs mat'liginnt Prositcros gouu 
alwut “to stretch a magic wand oTcr the beads of the tlnldrcn, ivho, smitten 
with witchcraft, would follow the fonign enchanter, dL«crt their own houses, 
and hccorao Chrtsluans" Ltawali dreamal dreams of pricstl} tempters, gifUal 
bcin"s whose powers of fascination particularlj for children were so cilnonh- 
nary“tliat "the unfortunatis upon whom thtir baneful gaze nlightetl liecamo 
immediately spai-bouiid, and held by a sort of magic attraction which nothing 
could dispel" To some mancllous hjjiotlicsis or other tho peojilc found it 
necessary to resort for ctplanalioii of an mttrest in Ihiir wcll«hcing arhicU 
seemed beyond liehef, and the only doubt lliey felt was as to the |>art)cuhr 
form of the impending c\il 

25 At tho time when operations were Iwgun, the number of purely indi- 
genous* schools may lie statwl m round numbers at 2 600 w ith 22,000 scholars 
iliis estimate includes only those schools that were mamlamcil hy the people 
w ithout our aid from Goremment So far ns the character of tlicir maintenance 
is concerned, they were of four kinds first, there m which the tcnchcr rcecivctl 
no remuneration wliatercr, recoml, those in whicli the teacher was n domestic 
tutor, entertained hy his patron , third those supported entirely hy the scholars , 
fourlli, those supporlc<t by the patron with a certain contnbution from hoys allow- 
ed to read with his sons Payments made by tho pupils were made in cash, in 
kind, in cash and kind Of the first tho nverage was C as 5 pic a month, of the 
second 6 as 8 pie, while the tlurd varied between 1 1 as d pie in Aligarh and 0 
as 1 pie in Muttn Tho classification of the schools arns most minute, tlio main 
cim 6e6t on t kIiwU diTisions being Arabic, Persian, Hindi, and Sanskrit There and their sub-divi' 
sions formed m 1653 no less than thirty-five combinations, the diapason closing 
full in Quran-Arabic-Pct^ian-Urdu, nnd Sanskrit ^agTl•Kdnst!u•8arrd^ But 
these polyplotscliools were few, and even the first mam dixision contained in 
PnsMichooU 1850 only 100 schools wath 821 scholars The Persian schools were much more 

numerous, ns , 1,257 schools with 8,503 scholars m (lie eight stlected districts 
nrehoolna'Kinltlwjccittcction 'sdtocm'X, ot ten boys, 
and the chsscs consequently were not many The courre of instruction in a 
Persian school was hricfly this Supposing tho l)oy to have entered when about 
seven years old, bo began with the alphaljct, passing from tliat to t be combina- 
tion of letters and so on to somo easy book conned by rote After twelve of 
fifteen months ho would, it fairly diligent, be put into tbe Gulistdn, with the 
reading of which came tho literal explanation of words, but btUc or no attention 
to matters of idiom. Tliis was follow ed by some story m vcrRc, w ith practice in 
dictation and m epistolary composition, Iwo years furtlier were occupied with 
more difficult books, such as Baliiir i-Dimsb m jirose, and tho Sikandamdma in 
verse TVith this the pupil’s education was complete, and be rarely staved on 
after be, was fourteen years old Tlic diameter of tbe study m tbe S'ansknt 
schools was pretty much tbe same, but the pupils often Tcmaincd longer and 
were more ambitious m their reading Very mfenor to either of these two cLasres 
were the Hindi schools Inthcmhttlemorowastaughtthanwritin'’ with vorV 
rude matcrmls and tho multiplication table, which sometinics included not onh 
integers multiphc^hy mtcgcrs.but integers hy fractions, and fractions by fractions 
Here and there clcmcntair nnlbmetic wns attempted, but no books of any kmd 
were used, all Imwlcd^ being orally commumcatdd Of Sanskrit, Hmdi and 
tbeir compound. Hindi Sansk-nt scbools, there were at tho lime of w hTc W nre 
wntmg about 1,350 ttithl2,000pupil3 As to the ouahfications of Hm +U«i ^ 
m the Persian and nmdi schools Mr Hold remarks , “Ontltcwhole thePtrsia^ 
teacher is more intelhgcnt ... and more comiK:tcnt than tlic Hindi schSw 
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ter The latter is often unable to read He uses no book, but teaches only 

the niultiphcation table by word of mouth Many who can read perform the 

operation only by the aid of spelling through all but monosyllables 

The infinitesimal amount of knowledge which frequently forms the stock m- 

trade of the Hindi teacher would not suffice for the Persian tutor, whose 

patron, generally speaking, is capable of detecting any sucli enormous dcfieien 

cics , u liereas those who employ the superannuated old Hayasth to teach their 

children through the medium of Hindi, are often themselves perfectly lUiteinte 

and easily imposed upon The Sanskrit teachers were of course men of a 

higher type, though Mr Held doubts whether there were twenty pandits in the 

( ight distiicts capable of teaclimg that language as it ought to he taught Of Th« r phtd ent 

3,137 teachers of all sorts 4G0 were giving gratuitous instruction, the lemain 

ing 2,G77 were paid from one to twenty five rupees a month Two only had 

reached this highest rate, while 1,100 were receiving less than three rupees and 

107 one rupee and under Of the then existing schools 42 pei cent had been ^ ™ ** ' 

established during the year, while more than half liad not struggled through * 

two years* existence 

20 A year later Mr Eeid is able to speak in hopeful terms “ The result,* a ymr i ter 

he says, “ of a year s trial affords good ground for the assurance that ero long a 
1 ery marked improvement in the mode of instruction pursued m village schools 
and a very considerable merease m the number both of schools and ot scholars, 
will bo apparent Even the present returns, which have been made out ivith 
every endeavour to secure accuracy, exhibit a considerable increase, and 
yet tally sufficiently with the year’s statements to estahhsh the comparative 
correctness of the latter ’* Taking tlic number of inhabited villages m 
the eight districts at 14,672, as given in Mr Thornton's Statistical Memoir, 
theio were found to ho 1,638 with schools and 12,924 without The 
increase of schools and soholais was about 400 of the former, and 4,000 of the 
latter Hew admissions numbered about 12,000 , no less than 70 schools had 
been broken up and re established durmg the year , in 89 of tlioso the former 
teachers were taken on again, while 81 were in new hands The want which was 
now making itself most felt was the ^vant of good teachers, and so long as 
lughei salaries could not he given, it was not worth while for mtelligcnt men 
to qualify themselves for a position often infenor in point of pay to that of a 
grass cutter Next to the want of teachers was that of a vernacular school 
literature From the first, this subject had been occupying much of Mr Reid*s 
attention Strange as it may seem, the vernacular Jangmages were entirely 
neglected in the mdigenous schools, Sansknt and Persian being the favourite 
studies A senes of manuals pubhshed by the Government had found no 
favour with village teachers, and was likely to find none so long as the vchiole 
of instruction was held m contempt “The first step to be attempted,” says 
IVIr Held in bis Report for 1850 61, “was to remove the prejudices entertamod 
against the study of the vernacular languages, by taking advantage of their 
connection severally with Sanskrit and with Persian, and by proving to both 
teacher and scholar that the shortest road to the acquisition of the cla‘!sical 
languages lay through their mother-tongue, by mtroduemg into our class 
books a more regular method, by impartmga certain digmty (borrowed, mdecd), 
so to speak, to the study of the vernacular languages ’ -Among tlic prmciples 
laid dowu for himself by Mr Hctd in the preparation of the much needed hter- 
aturo was the adaptation of it to the systems obtammg m the village schools 
and to the mtelbgcncc of the scholar Ho also recognised the necessity of 
makmg the hooks interesting m themselves, and of bringing that interest to 
hear upon things and pbces familiar to the reader The sale of hooks thus 
compiled was entrusted to the zila visitors, who in the first jear disposed of 
10,205 valued at Hs 1,394, m the second of 11,331 valued at Hs 1,024 Of 
these latter, 9 087 were Hindi, 1,307 TTnlu, and 937 Hindi Urdu uorks The 
largo excess of Hmdi works over others was due to the greater number of 
Hindi schools, but in 1861-52 more attention was paid to Hmu, and, with the 
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object o£ mprovnig the cooree of metrachoo m Persian schools the most 
popular of the Urdu and HmtU works were translated into that language 

27 ilr Keid’fl report for 1852 63 opens with a notice of the ephemeral 
character of indigenous schools Thar “ want of permanence, he remarks, 
“IS discouramn", one thud of the schools, towards the improvement ot which 
our efforts were last year directed, have disappeare But our lahom is not 
altogether thrown away The teachers find employment in other famiUes, or 
villages AThere they are again visited, and any instruction previously imparted 
earned on Many causes operate against the permanence of village schools, 
whose existence is dependent either on the will of the patron where the teacher 
IS a domestic tutor, and on the abundance or failure of the harvest when the 
zammdars unite to support a school ” But “a considerable advance has been 
made m the right direction The Nagan charactei is driving the barbarous 
Kayasthi out of the schools At the same time that the numbers of both 
schools and scholars have increased, that mcrcase is owmg to the estahhshment 
of a more useful class of schools” . the Persian and Kayasthi having 
considerably decreased, while the Persian Urdu, the Uidu with other languages 
and the Kagan had m^c a large advance Arabic schools were on the dpclme 
positively, Sanaknt schools relatively On the whole number about a lakh and 
a half of rupees was spent annually by the people themselves Hence ‘ it is 
not so much the want of effoit as the want of well directed effort, that keeps 
at its present low ebb the popular education of India "Were teachers but 
hotter qualified they ivould he able to take in hand a laiger number of pupils 
Under the existing system this is impossible Ko attempt at classiffcation is 
made Each boy reads either what lus capnee leads him to seleot, or ivhat is 
more commonly the case the I ook which is a kind of heirloom in his family 
Here a radical reform is called for. "We must remember that it is not so much 
our duty to create as to reform , we must provide for the remunerative expend 
ituro of about £15 000 per annum ’ In those as m the tahsiii schools, the 
three castes that most largely took advantage of the education offered were the 
Brahmans, the Banias and the Kayasths, “the most intelligent of all the 
classes with whom we have to deal’ But the Musalmans were also on the 
increase, and the Rdjputs, formerly so indiffeicnt to any kind of education but 
that of arms, were rousmg themselves from their apathy In the fourth 
and last report with which wo are now concerned, Mr Beid again adverts to the 
annual disappearance of so many indigenous schools Still, " the steady annual 
increase m the number of boys at ichool is a matter for congiatulation 
of congratulation by force of contrast, though the returns present another 
aspect if the proportion of male children fit for tnslrttcUon, hut not at school, 
he taken into consideration ” for “ only 6 27 per cent of hoys who si ould be* 
ore CDjoymg the means ot instruction uudei a professional teacher s care ’ 
■VTitU the tahsUi schools a large mcreaso of number was merely % ques 
tion of outlay, and we could of course ensure their being of the character 
wo desired But our influence m tho improvement ot mdigenous schools was 
and for some time was likely to be very feeble One of the surest methods 
of making it more widely felt was the steady development of tho vernaculars 
and m this respect the increase of Nagan schools, an mcrcase largely due to 
the circubtion of cheap Nagan publications and still more perhaps to a know- 
Icdp of that character being requued m Government otBees was bitrhlv satis- 
factory Into the classical schools, too, the vernaculars were findmo their wav 
wliercby the course of instruction became more practical, while the onJv vpmn 
cular school books bemg those published by Government, the bovs were «nfirPfl 
an intimacy ivith w hat was often ivorsc than rubbish ^ sparea 

^23 Uio class ot scliools next to be noted are tiro secondary yemnoular 
or, as they arc moro commonly called tho tahsdi schools Bieir establSim™; 
^as part of the scheme for improving indigcnons education, and their cSS5 
ns thus described in paragraphs? and 8 of the Government Eesoliition ™ted 
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February 9tb, 1860: There will be a Government Tillage school at the head- 
quarters of every tahsildir .... which will be conducted by a school- 
master who T^l receive from Ks. 10 to 20 per mensem, besides such fees as 
he may collect from his scholars. The course of instruction will consist of Timr 
readin" and writing the vernacular languages, both TJrfu and Hindi accounts, 
and the mensuration of land according to the native system. To these will be 
added such instruction in geography, history, geometry, or other general 
subjects conveyed through the medium of the vernacular languages as the 
people may he willing to receive. Care will be taken to prevent these schools 
from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the natives 
themselves ; this will ho effected by making the terms of admission higher than 
are usually demanded in village schools, and by allowing ftee admissions only 
on recommendations given by village schoolmasters who may he on tlie visitors’ 
list. The object aimed at, says Mr. Heid, “ in the establishment of these schools and otgwt. 
is not to turn out some few accomplished scholare, but to place itbm the 
reach and means of all a sound elementary education; to enable the landholder 
and the cultivator to protect themselves from fraud on the part of the patwaris 
by teaching them to read and write, and to comprehend the system under which 
their rights are recorded, their payments entered, and arrears specified in the 
patwari’s hooks.” At firet, of course, the scheme met with opposition and DifficoltiM at Ihe ouUet 
difficulties of every Mud. Prejudices in favour of the old system of indigenous 
education rritii its easy-going slipshod rule, where the teacher’s chief thought 
was his patron's favour, and his patron’s ideas of ieamingwere of an indulgent 
haziness; prejudices against the course of instruction; scarcity of hooks, — the 
literature had yet to ho created,— want of accommodation,— a big word to use 
of a shed or a roofless chaMva, which as often as not had to do duty for a 
Bohool-houss ; a pardonable unwillingness to accept a gift that seemed no gift; 
distrust in one quarter, apathy in another: these nnd uke hindrances bad to he 
encountered on the tlirealiold. But the Oovernment was in earnest, and these 
schools received from Mr. Ilcui an equal care and interest with those strictly 
indieenous. The flist .annual numheriug of schools and scholars gave 68 of the 
fortner 2,3S0 of the latter, among whom the Brahm-ans, Banias, and Knyasths 
largely’ predominated, though as many as fifty-eight castes were represented. 

There were also a few Musnlmans. The lowest class was being taught to read 
and write letters, the highest studied history, gcoOTphy, two or three books of 
BuoUa nl"ohra to quadratic equations, &e. This last class was of course but 
small ’all'’tho smaller that many hoys were ohh'gcd to limit their ambition 
because the supply of books did not keep pace with the demand. In the first Snbjwu Ungit. 
instance Urdu nnd Hindi were the only languages read: in 1651 Persian was 
added to the course. IH. Eeid’s scheme of fees was originally one in which r- 
the means of the scholars determined the amount to be paid by them. This 
was found not to answer, anil after a short trial, a uniform rate of two annas a 
month was substituted, low as this rate may seem, it in many bases pressed, 
m annearod to press, too hardly ; and in 1652 we find that about 700 hoys were 
paving only one anna. Arrears of payment, however, at the outset so common 
vAr hv year grew more rare as dismissal for default came to be felt a real 
nunishment. Before long the amount renlised from fees was considerahle 
Lonnh to reduce the cost to Government from Bs. 3-6-0 in 1860-61 to Es. 2-1-0 m oo.t a 
1884°65 In choosing his teachers Mr. Eeid was hampered by conflictmg 
difficulties If he to5k them from the better tamed of the scholars m om 
colleges, he would have the people up in arms against the innovation, whfie 
the teacher himseU was sure before long to look down upon hu work. If he 
took them from the veterans of an effete system, tlie instruction would be of 
an effete type. He preferred the latter alternative. The old vilhga teachers 
would at all events L popular, and. to n certain extent populaii^ meant 
dHciency; the parents' would trust him, the ehildren would respect him, and 
^n t,lca\elne raven of the kind of insfmebon we desued, aU hut the most 
Xtinate of OT? dominies would learn something by tachmg. The pay vaned p,„, r., 

P s to Es 20 a month, when payment was made in cash, hut m the earher 
payment WM sometimes madi m Mnd. or in cash and kind. At the period 
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at A^lucli this sketch leapes the tahsOi schools, their trial had been but a ^wrt 
one Enoueh, however, had been done to givo that promise of success 
Tvhich has been since fulfilled, more entirely perhaps than in ^ 
of our education Irom 1,405 boys m tahsili scliools in Aprd 1851, the total 
had risen m 1854 to 4 088, with the moderate expenditure of lU 9,505 for the 
year, the percentase of attendance was rapidly improving, the bojs remamea 
longer at school than was usual m the desi maktab , the teachers had gamed 
experience, school houses were springing up m every direction, and, sajs 
Mr Eeid, “the tahslh school is as valuable for its indirect miluenco on the 
system of indigenous education as for the direct instruction which it imparts 
He goos on " We commenced with inexperience which every year decreases 
Grafting improvements on the native mode of teaching, wo see where our 
measures are opposed to its spint, and must therefore fad Wo ascertain to 
what extent the mdigenous schoolmaster is improvable when ho plates lurasclE 
under our guidance, whde at the same time we impart healthy instruction to a 
large number of the rising generation, who when they liavo children of their 
own to educate, will not forget the advantages which their school presented 
over the ordinary run, but will introduce the same leading principle of tuition 
into their own, or, when possible, place their children under the same teacher’s 
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29 The halkahandi or primary vernacular scliools which now throng the 
North Western Provinces ra thousands, onginated about 18ol m an experiment 
made by Mr Alexander, Collector of Muttra The plan was tbis A.pargana 
beme chosen, it was ascertained how many children of a school going ago it 
numbered, what revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear A 
cluster of villages, some four or five, was then marked out, and the most central 
of the Tillages fixed upon os the site of the school The rate in aid originally 
vaned a good deal m the different distnets, but ultimately the camlnddr% agreed 
to contribute towards education at the rate of ono per cent on their land 
revenue Mr Alexander’s idea was quickly caught up by other Collectors ; in 
1853 Agra, Bareilly, Etah, Etdwab, Mainpun, Muttra, and Sbdhjahdnpur all 
had a certain numW o£ halkabandi schools, and at the close of 1854 there 
were about 17,000 boys receiving education in them The teacher’s pay vaned 
from Rs 8 to 7, the average being about R« 4 10 0 Reading and wntmg with a 
little anthemtic, mensuration, and geography, were the subjects taught, and 
though later on others more abstruse were added, it is doubtful whether such 
' ambition served any useful end 


30 The expenditure in 1854 upon the four colleges at Agra, Benares, 
Bareilly, and Denh, with the Saugorand Ajmere schools, was Rs 1,80,247, includ- 
ing the endowments at Agra and Delhi, which amounted to about Rs 23,000 
Establishment claimed Rs 1,64 OOO of the total sum, and the considerable amount 
of Rs 22,000 went to scholarships Fees, entrance, and tuition gave Rs 8,787, but 
of the 1,920 pupils 428 paid no fee The average cost of each pupil varied 
froniRs 28at8augortoU8 144at'Benare3 the general average being Rs 94 On 
tahslh schools the expenditure was Rs 9,565, and though the halkabandi schools 
were mamtained by the zamlnddrs’ contributions, some share of the cost of 
inspection should properly bo debited to them In 1854 the total number of 
schools m the right expenmental distnets is stated to have been 3 770 with 
49 037 scholars Ihis, however, mcludes 1,949 scholars at missionary schools 
and excludes 1 625 scholars at the Delhi and Benares Colleges and the Sau^^or 
and Ajmere high schools Of the 49,037 schokrs 6 688 (tel 920 m thf* 
colleges and high schools and 4668 m the tahsih schools) “read in schools 
main^ed by Government Of the remaining 42,649, about 17 000 attend 
halkabandi schools, which, though supported by the agncIfiturSl poSion ^ 
under our control and ^Mgement, while upwards’of 26,000 ^re found m 
2,936 institutions with which our connection is slight ” 

31 This sketch though nominally covermg sixty vears m reobftr l.o<. t 
do w.lh Lttio more than hnU that ponod Per the aU Ut smgio the 
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Benares College, undertaken at a time when our ideas of education were witU- 
out form, and void of any general principle, can scarcely be said to liavo occu. 
pied the attention of Gtovemment before the year 1820. Its previous existence 
was then declared to have been of very little use or altogether useless,” aud it 
is from its reform, attempted shortly afterwards, and from the founixtion of 
the Agra and Delhi Colleges, that the present system of education in the North- 
Western Provinces may he most pro^rly dated. A few words ndll be enough 
to sum up the results obtained during thirty subsequent years. The English 
colleges, then, were in 186i giving to their students an education upon which 
little advance has been made up to the present day. In commodious and suit- 
able buildings the studies >yere directed by a sufficient staff of able professors. 
Opposition and indifference had been largely overcome. Active interest was 
taking the place of sullen distrust. The English schools, though few, were 
efficient ; while the experience gained in their early want of success had led to 
a sclieme of education wbicli contained in it the not unimportant element of 
feasibility. A net-work of vernacular schools was begiiming to spread itself 
over the rural district, liaving for its object to teach the people things of prac- 
tical interest and utility in jilaco of the tawdry elegance of erotics, or the 
gabbling of sacred texts that might perhaps serve to strengthen the memory, 
but could hardly tend to stimulate the intelligence, lastly, strenuous efforts, 
considerately diluted, were being made to improve where wo could not create, 
to help where help would bo accepted, to advise those willing to listen, to en- 
courage and develope whatever in the native system gave promise of desirable 
resulto. In 1854i we had, indeed, travelled but a short portion of the journey 
stretching out before us in illimitable distance. Still, oi such progress as Jiad 
been made there was no reason to be ashamed. For it had been made among a 
variety of races and religions, all hostile to us, all fearful of our acts and suspi- 
cious of our motive ; during a period rife with wars, insurrections, annexation j 
by a Company whoso power, though great, was not the power of the nation, and 
whose necessities compelled it to enrol as its pioneers of education not a body 
of experts trained to their task by study and experience, but volunteers who had 
their proper work in the administration of justice, the raising of revenue, the 
restraint of violence. 
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Stciio^l—AStatemeviofiheVrogressofUducaUontn ihc North TTeslern 
Ftocinces and Oudk during the period ftom laBi to 1671 

82 As stated at tbo dose of our “ short sketch, " the expenditure upon 
education in the North Western Provinces uas, m 1831, rather more than two 
lakhs and a quarter, of which nearly two lakhs (Rs 1,80,217) went to the 
coUe'^es and Enghsh schools In 18CO, the amount had risen to Rs 4.47,957, 
hut the proportion spent on collegiate and higher school education, instead of 
being thr^ fourths of the whole, was httlo more than one tliu-d It is in this 
year” that we come to a change in tlie method by arhich the expenditure on 
particular accounts was regulated Hitherto, since 1843, tho local Governments 
had been left to do as they pleased with the annual assignment special sanction 
being required only in the case of “new charges for fixed establishments* or 
of ‘ contingent charges above Rs 1 000 ’ ‘ Henceforth all expenditure required 
budget sanction, and all new expenditure required special sanction to he 
admitted into tbo budget at all ” . . This system picTniled for ten 

years —that is, to the end of thepenod with which wcareconcemed in the former 
of the two sections mto which this statement is divided At that date the Gov- 
ernment expenditure amounted to nearly thirteen Lakhs and o half , Rs 7,80,021 
being the cost of instruction two lakhs the grant in aid contribution, and the 
remainder oa account of direction, inspection, buildings, Ac 


Dwpneb of i 8 o 4 « In the Despatch of 1859, the Despatch of 1854 is thus summarised 

iomDiariei n tbs dupAtch “The improvement and far wider extension of education, both English and 
** vernacular, having been the general objects of the Despatch of 18u4, the means 

prescribed for the accomplishment of tliose objects were the constitution of a 
separate department of the administration for the work of education, the 
institution of universities at the several presidency toums, the establish- 
ment of training mslitutions tor rusmg up teachers for the various classes of 
schools , the maintenance of the existing Go\ ernment colleges and schools of a 
high Older, and the increase of their number when necessary , tlio establish- 
ment of additional zila or middle schools , increased attention to vernacular 
schools for elementary education, lucludingthe indigenous schools already exist- 
ing throughout the country , and finally, the introduction of a system of grant- 
in aid under which the efforts of private individuals and of local communities 
would he stimulated and encouraged by pecumary grants from Government in 
consideration of a good secular education being afforded in the aided schools * 
Beyond emphasizing these objects and indicating that, in place of the "rant m 
aid system then lu force with r^ird to vernacular edueabon, a special rate 
would probably need to be imposed, the Despatch of 1859 lays no great stress 
upon any points which concern the progress oi education m th*e North- TTesfem 
Pros mces between 1854 and 18S1 There are, however, m the Despatch of 
1851 two or''tIueo mattera of importance not noticed m the summary lust 
quoted —such for instance, as the following that, where it could he'^donn 
without mjury to education the existing Government institutions esnem-ilW 
those of a higher order, should bo closed or transferred to local hnrltPQ v 


w f transferred to local bodies \Z 

Government, that all schools should be subject to constant and careful 




34 The extent to which the means nresenhed fnr « „ 

farwiilBrortGMionof educiUon- nereemploycdiatlie North Weslem pS™c“ 
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and Oudh, may be best sboTm by folIo\\ ing in the main the order in ivliich those 
means aro enumerated above. 

35. On the receipt of tlie Despatch of 1851, tlio Government of the Jfortb* “of thr 

Western Provinces proceeded to appoint a Director of Public Instruction, select- adminiittution for tb« vert, 
ing for that post Sir. H. S. Reid, vrlio, since 1850, had been Visitor-General of 

Vernacular Schools. They also appointed two Inspectors for tho 1st and 2Dd 
Circles, Itr. Trcgear, Principal of the Bareilly College, and Lieutenant Puller of 
the Bengal Artillery. The Inspectors for the 3rd and 4th Circles, Hr. Griffith, 

Head-master of the Benares College (with Babu Sivd Prasada as Joint In- 
spector), and Dr. Hall of the Sagar school, were chosen in 1855-66; and these with 
tho principals and professors at the four colleges comprised the superior officers 
of the department. Under the Inspectors were deputies for each district and 
suh-deputies for the suh-divisions of those districts ; and the colleges and the 
English schools at Ajmir and Sagar had a laigc staff of European and native 
masters. The total yearly cost when all tho appointments had been filled up 
was rather more than three laklis and a quarter. 

36. With the Universities, except through the colleges and schools of which Tie ni»iDftn»nw of tho 

they aro made up, we have no concern. Of the colleges there were four in the > 

North-Western Provinces at tho time u hen the Department was constituted. A Wgh orJ-r. mj ihcitioroiM 
narrative of their progress previous to 1854 has alre.ady been given ; and as 

their character and objects remained pretty much thesamc after their affiliation 
to tbo University of Calcutta, it will not be necessary to treat them in any great 
detail. Between 1834 and 1807 they present nothing of importance to record* 

By tho Mutiny they were of course more or less disorganised, tboso at Agra, 

Bareilly, and Delhi having their work suspended and theirbuUdings and property 
injured in various degrees. At Benares no actual interruption took place ; “ tho 
studies proceeded mournfully, no doubt, but much as usual, though paitially 
disturbed by anxieties and fatigues, and illness.’* ... Of the nath e stau 
at Agra most were faithful to our rule, and several gave valuable assistance to 
the maintenance of older. At Bareilly “ it was remarked that the demeanour of 
tho oriental teachers and students exhibited a certain degree of insolence and 
insubordination, uhile the conduct of the scholars of tlie English department 
mainiained its wonted respect.” In the massacre of the 31st of May, Dr. Buoh, 
the Btmcipal, Dr. Hay, the medical adviser, and Messes. Beale and Watts, 

English masters, were among tho victims. Of uhat happened at "Delhi wo 
know nothing, except that the Principal, Mr. Taylcr, and the Ist and 3rd masters, 

Messrs. B^berts and Stewart, lost their lives, while the mathematical master, 

Ram Chandra, having become a CiirUtian, narrowly escaped with his. How his 
fellow-teachers, Hindu and ilusalman, may have behaved, is conjeeturab 
After tbc Mutiny, the Delhi Division being made over to the Punjab Govern-' 
ment, the college passed under the Director of Public Instruction m that pro* 
vinco. 

37. Between 1858 and 1871 the moro notable points in the history of the Koum« in 
three remaining Government colleges aro their aOiliation to the University of ^“l^a''i8S3*uais7i 
Calcutta ; the gradual increase of their numbers ; the establishment of boarding- 
houses for students coming from a distance; tho abolition of separate Oriental 
departments, except at Benares, where the Sanskrit and .<Vnglo-Sanskrit colleges 

were still maintained, and the addition of law classes. It should be premised 
that n bile in our former sketch the whole number of students in tho school 
and college departments were spoken of os one body, in tho present statement 
the college proper, made up of undergraduates of the University, will be treated 
separately. 

38. TIic effect of affiliation to theUnivcrsity was marked m many ways. A 
generous rivalry stimulated the colleges ; a certain sense of dignity went with 
the idea of undergraduatcsliip. Teachers had a common standard of instruction 
set up before them ; a common test was periodically applied to the work done. 

In range of study tbe University course broi^ht no great extension, though tho 
larger variety of subjects influenced, in making more systematic, the manner in 
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Inch thnt stu<Iv irns prosecuted Vith tlic necessity oj economising time and 

effort camo also more attention to disciphuo, and «lntoier tlso miglit be of 

doubtful Ram, of tho benefit of tins tlicrc could be no question In a ft iv j cnr«. 

attendance bid become as regular 19 It was likely to bo so long as l>o)s con- 
tmued “ bablc to small pox matnmony, and ctiolcn, to tlic loss of gniidmotlicrs, 
and tlic performance of pilgnmago andpiya ” The exaction of fees, once a 
subject requiring to bo delicately handled, was now only a matter of course 
Except in the ease of a few students who coming from a distance, needed, as it 
were a deputation allow mcc, none went free It was, liowcicr, in the school, 
rathortban the college department, that this paymtnt of fees rcalij gauged the 
\alucput upon our education "W itb the Largo majontj of college students, the 
fee's came out of the scholarships they received 

39 Tor some years after afiilialion it was customary to include in the col- 
lege department the class reading for matriculation lienee in the annual 
reports of tho period we find no appearance of strength which is likely to nu‘> 
lead The existence of elapses made tip of nndorgraduates iK'gius vritli 1600, 
and with the modest number of twentv one students In 1870 there were 
seventy eight and up to that time ninetv six had passed tlic 1 A , twcnt}-sii 
the B A , and five the II A rxamination To those accustomed to the stalls 
tics of Bengal this will seem hut a \ oor return ^or can it in any naj he re 
carded as cause for much exultation But aj art from the fact that the North 
« cstem Provinces had at the start liecn so far liehitid Bengal in tho number of 
English speaking natives tho demand m our public olhecs for sucli material ns 
tbo colleges could supply was comparatively small Jealousy m those who 
Imcir nothing beyond their own rcrnacuhr made admission dilDcult to gain, 
and officers m many eases not unnatiirallv preferred an umcdiear who for many 
jeara had been learning his work, to a student fresh from collcgo and vnth no 
experience of business detail But more deterrent than anj other hmdranco 
was tho general norerty of those who were disposeil to accept our ciluciation 
"Without the help of a scholarship, verj few could nfford to complete their 
course however golden the prospect whicti success hold out Eecs were low 
enough, it IS true but the necessary outhv upon books was considerable, whilo 
maintenance dunng four years m which their sons roicht have been earning 
their livelihood was to most parents, if not an irapossibilitj, at all events n spe- 
culation imprudent to nsk ‘Wliilc, therefore, between 1800 and 1B70 more than 
five hundred students malnculaleil, it is not much to ho wondered at that less 
than one twentieth of that number took their degrees 

40 Tho boardinghouse system, winch IhroUphout tho North cstem 
Provinces has been such a complete siiccccs owes its ongm to Air Kcmiison, 
whenPrmcipal of the Bareilly College IIis expenment judiciously worked out 
was accepted by the people more readily than could have been hoped ^\"raand 
Benares soon followed suit, and though ridiculous rumours were jofliictriously 
spread, the accounts which the Imys earned homo of tho comfort thev eujoved 
and tho care with which they were looked after, quickly disabused even those 
who would gladly have been credulous of evil Larh vear saw a considtrahJe 
increase m the number of applicants , each examination showed that pro^rcssm 
study generally went with residence m the hoarding hou*e At firsf small 
maintenance scholarships were allowed to all hut the history of stipends m tho 
early days of^education soon repeated itself and with free admission the self 
supporters soon out numbered the scholarship holders Before Ion"" tlm dim 
culty was where to find room not how to fill tho houses Hindus °of 
castes, Musalmans of oil s«ls liced^ooder the same root ami joined in cricUt 
or otl,er amusements asrf thej- woreEngW, boys m a pnbl.o school ratber tban 
members of races with whom eicliisivcncss is a relimon 
svstem of education may hayo failed, tho worl.nf- of ?ho l.„S™7 “ 7^ 

heen a decided success “"S “ the boanlmg houses Ins 

41 At Agra Bareilty, and Ajmerc winch in ISCfi was 
the old division into EngW. and Oneatal departments had poaXulS 
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Ijeforc or shortly after the Slutiny. Benares still retained its Sanskrit and 
Anc-lo-Sanskrit branches, ^hich in 18^0 had 195 students in the former and 44 
in the latter, against 116 in 1860. As to the adrantage derived from such in- 
stitutionsjiif/Zcewt docliorcs. They have been vigorously assailed and eloquently 
defended. Tims the Director of Public Instruction in 186i, speaking of th’e 
study of Sanstritandthe hopeful expectation of those who founded the Benares 
College, says — “So far as this goes, the horizon of the future is still peopled 
uith shadows in the clouds.” ... At this date I am unable to di«icover 
that the "erudite alximm^' have worked any good ia their day and generation 
E\ on if Sanskrit bo regarded as tbc parent stock fromwliich the vernaculars of 
India gather vigour of expression, it does not .appear tliat the study of Sanskrit now 
has any appreciable eircct on the vernaculars of the North-Western Provinces, 
or that it has been a spur to literary enterprise. . . . Surely it is hopeless 
to look for valuable results from a sj stem of teaching in wliicli the teacher's 
functions are transacted upon the principle that the theories which he expounds 
chim, both from himself and from his disciples, the most exact submission and 
implicit credence ; that upon them all the offices of reason and of judgment must 
be abandoned, and that beyond them every motive to investigation ceases The 
eitremcst evils, both of lethargy and superciliousness, because inevitable.” 
Opposite to this picture wc may set that painted by the Officiating Director in 
lb70. “The Sanskrit College,” be says, “has fairly maintained its ancient 
reputation, imparting to an increasing number of students, not perhaps the 
best possible education, but the only education which the classes who 
attend it will value or accept. It still teaches systems of philosophy which 
are derided in Europe by the unlearned, and by the learned regarded merely 
as obsolete curiosities; it still teaches in the ancient native manner the 
completest and most wonderful system of grammar that the uorld has ever 
seen; it still teaches a code of law which is foolishness to the Western mind. 

Yet the young Brahmans who attend the college arc brought under some soft- 
ening. some enlightening inQuenccs, and, even if they study in the purely 
Sanskrit department only, they may carry back to their distant villages, in 
which they nail probably bo the lushest ecclesiastical authorities, some share of 
European science in addition to their acquaintance with the loro of their own 
country.” With the Government one question of course is how far its inclina- 
tion to act the munificent patron of the noblest among languages coincides 
with its duties ton anls tbc education of a people whose motbcr-tonguif it onco 
was. Another question is how far promises of an carlior date are binding on it 
now. Xord W. Bcntinck’? Resolution declared that it "was not the intention 
of nis Lonlship in Council to abolish any college or school of native learning, 
while the native population shall appear to be inclined to avail themselves of 
the advantages which it affords.” The Despatch of 1801 further says, “ We do 
not wish to diminish the opportunities which are now afforded in spccbl insti- 
tutions for the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, or for the 
cultivation of tbo^e Languages which may be called the classical languages of 
India. An .acquaintance with the works contained in them is valuable for 
historical and .antiquarian purposes, and a knowledge of tbc language ihera- 
selves is required in tbc study of Ilindu and TUulinmmadan law, and is also of 
great importance for tbc critical cultivation and improvement of tbc vernacu- 
lar languages of India." 

42. Iksides the Government colleges, there were in the Nortb-Westem iu*i >■ 
Provinces and Oudli five institutions receiving grauts-in-aid, which were affi- 
liated to the University of Calcutta at various dates between 1BG2 and 1870. 
These were Jyo Narain's College at Benares, St. John’s nnd St. Peter's at dgra, 
the Canning* College at Lucknow, and the Diocesan Collegiate School at 
Mussoorie The grants made to them laricd at various dates, and as the total 
amounts included the school and college departments of most, if not all, of the 
•institution®, it is impossible so to 'cparate them as to show how much went to 
college and how much to school. Between 186i and 1870 thev passed twenty- 
four candidates at the P. A. and tlirrc at the 15 A- Examinations Of 
ten of the former and one of the latter belonged to the Canning College, though 
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Its totes only from 1867 At this college there was an Orienhl as well 

as Sglish departmLt Tins m 1870 consisted of 165 pup. s m two divisions. 
Sanshrit and Arabic In the former there were two classes, the upper of which 
was reading Hindu law, rhetone. logic, and grammar . the lower, simple lessons 
m Sanskrit, introduction to Sanskrit grammar m Hindi and Sansknt. intro- 
duction to astrology, history, anthmetic, Euclid, geography Tlie highest class 
in the Arabic diTision studied grammar, literature, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, 
astronomy, geometry, and Eachd Attached to the college ^as also a Tvards 
mstitution ^tamed at a cost of Ks 575 a month In it were 12 wards, 
and 14 other hoarders 


43 In 1865, a law professorship was established at Agra, and a goodly 
number of students enrolled tbemselves for the lectures to be delivered by the 
hamster appointed to the office In 1869 the classes were removed to Allaha. 
had, where in 1870 they numbered between fifty and sixty students In 1870 
a law class was started at Benares on the grant-m aid prmciple, and in I860 
one at the Canning College, Lucknow 

44 The total cost of the colleges, including the Onental departments at 
Benares, was m 1870 Rs 86,670 Tlie lollowing table shows the results of Univer- 
sity examinations in the Government colleges of the North-'Westem Provmces 
between 1860 and 1870 — 
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45 Of schools of a high order m the Nor’h Provinci. there were 

m 1854 ^ommaUy two only, those at Aimere and bagar But the school do 
partments of the Agra, Benares, and Bareilly Colleges properly belong to this 
head, and will be treated undent Tor some years no addition was made to 
the number , or, rather, of the Anglo vernacular schools established by 
Government, none for a long time reached the standard of a high school In 
18o8 59 we find three Anglo vernacular ztla schools as well as an English 
school, atEtdwali, founded by Mr Hume the Collectoi of the district, the four 
together educating about four hundred hoys Pive years later there had bejjn 
a large increase m both schools and scholars But of the eighteen schools with 
l,9o2 scholars, only three were what would now be called high schools, the one 
touch of nature that made them kin being in the large majority nothin^ more 
than a very insignificant admixture of English These eighteen gave°wayin 
1867 to twenty zila schools 8ix were at that time classed as ‘superior” 
fourteenas* inferior” The former cost Rs GOOamonth the latter fiomRs 200 
to Rs 400 , their standards were the same as the high and imddle schools of the 
present day, and, together with the school departments of the Agra, Benare« 
-A-jmere Colleges, they educated nearly three thousand boys 
IbTO 71 there were twenty seven schools of the two classes, fourteen of the 
schools havmg 89o scholars and thirteen of the higher, 2,478 This mimW 
would have been ecmsiderahly larger had azila school been established at the hen/ 
quarters of each district But in many cases there already existed miis-sTrt 
schools supposed to be adequate to the wants of the locality ‘^and thouS. 

apparent nvalry on tliepnrt ot Ito Depjtment ivith the otte“etoSnS 
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agencies at worlv " Besides the mission schools, there Tvere numerous other 
aided schools entitled Anglo vernacular, hut their value was practically nothing 
and tliey soon died out 

16 In Oudh no Education Department was constituted till the year 186t, 
but in 1863 there were fen stla schools, of which six were supported by sub- 
scriptions assisted by grants from the imperial revenue, three by subscriptions 
and local funds, and one almost entirely by local funds The aggregate average 
attendance at the ten schools was 417 In 1S6S the zila schools u cre eleven in 
number, and of these, two, with 494 scholars, read np to the Entrance standard, 
and were thciefore “ high’ scliools The remaining nine, with 1,331 scholars, 
were "middle" scliools To these have to be added nineteen Anglo-vernacular 
with 1,775 scholars, the first class here being on a level with the fourth of the 
high schools, and i-athor more than a thousand out of tho 1,775 reading Enghsh 
Besides tbe^e again were the school department of the Canning College with 
450 sciolars, and tho Bilrampur school with 176, both cducatmg up to the 
Entrance standard Also twenty.four private schools of the middle class mth 
2,231 scholars In 1870 tho number of zila schools remaincil the same, hut eight 
out of the elev» n hanng parsed candidates at the matriculation, now ranked as 
“ liigln" Tho eleven together educated 2 139 hoys Of a total expenditure of 
Ils 65,481, Bs 54,147 came from imperial funds, and the average cost to Go\- 
k rament of each pupil was Its 21 6 6 Anglo vernacular middle schools w ere 
one less m number than in 1868, and liad 97 fewer scholars, hut the mci'case in 
tho aipper dasscs had been very considerable The total cost of each pupil was 
Bs 12 1 2, of which Goicrnmcnt paid Rs 9 3 7 In the school department of 
tho Canning College theic iverc at this date 500 scholars, the grant m aid from 
Government was Rs 27,173, tho expenditure from other sources Rs 35,200, 
tho cost of the Oriental department being indoded in tho total llie middle 
class aided schools « ere twenty one m number mth 2,056 scholars , the giant was 
^ 16 400, the espcnditnro from other sources Rs 18003 1 here was also one 

unaided middle class school with 63 scholars In the following tabic the value 
of the statistics given is greatly impaired by the fact that so largo a number of 
middle schools in the Uortli western Provmces Ime no real daim to that title, 
and arc only so called because they taught wwe English 


Table of Hiph and Sliddle Schools the JtbTlh-lEcster» Protmres and Ondh 
tn 1870 • 
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47 As thoBomial schools l«ivcrchtJon to tlio ycmncuHr scli^ls only, it 

^ccms hotter to consider them immcdiilclj before tli^o schools ratlicr than to 
rSlo^ the order of the summary given aboie, in which normal schools precede 
the colleges and zila schools 


4S ThouMi under Iho lille of a central tahslli school an attempt ins made 
at Acra m 1852 to tram teachers for tho hnlkalwndi and tahslli schools, the 
first normal school was not cstahlishcd till Juno 1855 The monthly expends 
ture on its staff was then Ra 250 A further sum of Its 100 maintained at it 
a hundred halkahandi teachers, who«e conr«o in tliosc days lasted only four 
months— a time too short for their careful trainin^', lint so curtailed m conse* 
qucBCo of the large nuraher to whom it was nccessarj to giic some idea of the 
principles of teaching and management Dunng 1850 and 1857 other normal 
schools wero opened at Meerut and Benares Tluir working, interrupted hy the 
Alutiny, was resumed m 1858, and dunng 1600 they “ turned out 505 teachers 
morcorlcssmstructed, of whom 113 gamed first cLi« 270 second class, and 
182 third cla«s ccrtiQeitcs ” Between tbii» date and 1870 over three thousand 
teachers uent tlirou^h the normal course, which had lieen lengthened to a year 
In Oudli the first normal school was founded m 16Gt It compnseil two 
distmet departments a senior and a 3umor, the former preparing teachers for 
tlic tahslU or toivn schools of tho middle class, and the Litter for village schools 
of the lower class Tlie cost of estaUisliments was Its 500 a month , and as the 
middlo schools were maiotamcd from tho imperial rcvcmio and the lower schools 
from the one per ccat cess, it was dccidc<l that both sources should contribute 
au equal share Tlie stipends cbargoil to the imperial revenue, ten m number, 
wcrcnttbcratoof Its 0 per men«cni each liiosechargcd to tlie rural cess, sixty 
m number, but vanableaccordmgtorequircments wcrcatthonteoflls icach 
Iho curriculum in the junior department compn«eil licsidcs tho ordinary cour«o 
of reading writing, and cinhcnng, the historj of India general geography, map- 
drawing, mensuration and surrejing and a teacher’s manual In tlie senior 
department the course of study mchidwl the mensuration of solids, algehra to 
the end of simple equations Cuchd Ixioks I, II, and III, witli easy doduc 
tions and a much more difficult and extensive course of Persian or llindi litera 
ture (one or other of which was compulsory) than tliat prescribed for the junior 
department 


49 Between August ISGt nnd the 31st ifarch 1571 the total number of 
students wlio had been m regular attendance was 1 825 and the total number 
who obtained a teacher s certificate was 9o8 of whom 07 had liccn trained in 
the senior department and 691 m flic junior The rural cess began to he levied 
(for tl e first tune m Oudh) after the completion of tho regular settlement m 
1805 , and in the six years following as the CO'S income became duo m tbc 
different districts village scliools were required to be opened at a faster rale 
than teachers were bemg bupplicd Accordingly the staff at tho normal school 
was raised soon after its foundation from four to three masters and the total 
monthly expenditure (exclusive of stipends) now rose from Its 590 to Its 776 
At the same time the number of stipends tenable in each department was 
increased three fold Baring the six years under report— that is up (o the 31st 
March 1871— the average cost per pupil as estimated hj the number who 
passea tho examination and received certificates, came to Its 171 
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60 Vernacular schools in the North IVestem Provinces and Oudh am fl,«> 
tahsili the halkabandi and Uie dosi or indigenous The first cannot 
l,e staefly CM clemeatary uj tat toy . days fall „„“r4San 
mstpuolim But toy ore port of tho sclieioe whose dCTclomncot 
m to ohjecls set forth hy to Despoloh ot 185t ood Two C 
in another place a very important part Their pirltr indrtl; i ® 
been sketched and at tho date from which v\e take un already 

werem good woAmg order tough no™ of "o Jso as 
come later on In hr. Report for IS'd 55, Mr Red' mighf S SpS to 
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satisfaction at wliat had been, done in so short a space of time, for his energy, 
patience, and tact had surmounted all the most serious ohstaeles. Prejudices, 
Tvhich at the outset had been strong against the scheme, 'were fast disappearing, 
and classes, such as the lEusalmans, Tvho then would have nothing to say to 
onr offers, now no longer hesitated to send their children to school; the scheme 
of study was as high and as thorough as could be desired; in five years tbe 
numbers bad doubled themselves, and it was a pardonable exaggeration to 
assert that tbe beneficial influence of these sixty-two schools was “far greater 
than that exercised by three thousand maintained by the unaided efforts of 
the people.” This prosperous state of things was rudely interrupted by the 
Mutiny. In some districts tbe schools disappeared altogether ; m others the 
attendance fell off to one-thiid, or less. The scheme had, however, had 
sufficient time to take root among the people, and, with the return to a settled 
state of things, little difficulty was felt in making a new departure. So 
energetic, indeed, were the operations, that by the end of 1858 the returns 
gave 243 schools with 11,419 scholars, and the system had been extended not 
only to the Ajmere and Sagar districts, but to Kumaun and Qarbwal also. In 
18136 tbe total number of taUsili scholars was 17,078, of whom 13,529 were 
Hindus, 3,316 Musalmans, and 234 of other races. About this time an 
attempt >vas made to graft a foreign scion upon the vernacular stock by open, 
ing a class for the study of English in certain of the schools, but it met with 
little success, and its abandoment can hardly be regretted. 

61. TVhat these schools do, and what they ought to do, is well described t 
in one of his annual reports by Mr. Lloyd, Inspector of the 2nd Circle 
” They educate the people in the jwople’s own language. They enable any 
boy who stays for four years at school, even though irregularly attending, to 
possess lumself of something at least of the tlimo essentials of education. 
Boys who stay longer have usually acquired enough knowledge of Hindi and 
Urdu to fit them to cope with any ordinary paper. Those who reach the 
higher classes, and quit them for employment away from their native town, 
are found to make good office clerks ; and some there are so well grounded 
in learning that a little self^culture soon qualifies them to assist or superintend 
the instruction of others. In proof of these statements I may mention that 
many of our Sub-Heputy Inspectors and Muharrirs have received no other 
education flian what a tahsVn sctioot afiorhs. Some di our 'ues’t teactiers, too, 
have been originally taken from among tabsfli school-boys.” In 1867 a 
diminution, apparent rather than real, in the number of schools and scholars 
was caused by the order of Government, that pargauas which were not tabsfl* 
ddris should have no school supported from imperial funds. Most of the ’ 
schools, however, continued to exist, though under another name, and, deriving 
their support from school funds, were enumerated in the statistical tables of 
the halkabandi schools. In 1869 a real diminution followed upon an increased 
rate of fees “llepeated representations,” writes the Director, “have been 
made in former years of the necessity of raising the pay and improving the 
condition of the teachers of tahsili schools. The Government of India acknow- 
ledged the reasonableness of the representations, but. disallowed the necessary 
increase of expenditure except on condition of a corresponding increase in the 
income arising from fees. Tliis experiment is now working. The fees at 
tahsili schools « ere raised in the past year from one to two annas This in- 
crease has very seriously affected the attendance, and there has been a great 
falling off in numbers, as will be seen from the tables of attendance.” The 
total diminution in the three principal circles was about 2,500, but with this 
d'^uction there still remained about thirteen t|jous.and on the rolls throughout 
the provinces. Of a total expenditure of Rs 64,614 upon the 241 schools, 
Es, 62,007 came from imperial funds, and the cost to Government of each hoy 


was Bs. 4-0-1. 

52. The vernacular town schools in Oudh, wlucli correspond with the onah 
tahsili schools in the JCoith- Western Provinces, do not date further back than 
1804 65. At that time there nere fifteen ■with 901 pupil'*, but an average 
attendance of 654 only, Tlie total eixpcnditure -was Rs. 5,853, of which 
Rs. 4,771 was contributed by tbe State, each boy thus costing it Rs. 8-9-10. 
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cAiimar nml litcnture.”m 4ich h^t alone there any (hircreneo from the 
t ._»i. -n — P..A^,n«r.« At fir«t there was no rapid 


tahsiU course of the North.W cstem Provinces oiro\« 

increase of numlier,, lint from 1 02S ect.obrs m IBCO mo como ‘»2.«- 'n 
18GS and to 2 709 m ISiO.thecostloGoMrnmcnthavin!; fallen from Its 8 J 10 
to Its 3 10-1 That the schools had irrcMIj improved is shown hy the 
facts that the avenge d nU atteudanco had rwen from 01 per cent to «G, the 
fees from Its ISS to its 9J9, aud the nmnbo« m the three higher classes from 
19b to 953 , , , r 

53 In various notes, minutes, and reports, description has licen gn cn ot 
the cess from which the expenditure upon the halknhandi schools is met It 
will not, thcicrorc.be neccssarv tosiy more than tifcw nords on the suhjett 
ks we have seen in our short sketch, the contributions in the earlier dajs 
varied in amount, and were supposed to bo of a purely voluntary character 
Such a basis being felt to Imj insecure, the Lieutenant Governor, 3Ir Colvin, 

‘ recommended, and the Comt of Ducctors sanctioned, the imposition of a 
1 per cent school cess in all new settlements to be so calculated as to fall liaU 
on the proprietor and half on the Goieinment ’ At tins tune the Government 
demand n as limited to “50 percent, of tlie nit assets of tho land” Iho new 
settlements from 18G6 raised it to 65 per cent , and the 1 per cent cess in- 
cluded ID tills has since been paid entirely bv the landholder In the four 
permanently settled districts of the ISortli Western Provinces the hmlhoUlcrs 
were m 1803 persuaded to pay the half y^r emt cess on the understanding tint 
tho other half should be contributed l)v tho Government, a» was sub cqucntlj 
done 

64 In 1351 the halkabandi schools were 75S m number with about 
17,000 boys on the rolls At that date the svstem had been introduced into a 
few districts only Ily the licgmning of 1857 it was at work throughout tho 
greater part of tho yronnccs and 1491 schools xrcrc then educating JX 121 
boys When tho ycai closed there were left but 892 schools with 13,220 hot s 
Tlie depression howeser, did not last long, and hy the end of 16G0, 81,72^ 
boys were reading in 3 OSO schools During the next ten years the numbers 
continued to increase gradually, and the returns for 1870 shon lOHSCboys 
on, the rolls Gradually, because by tins time a majority of the neu settle 
ments having been completed, the svstem had nearly reached the utmost ex- 
pansion of wbu,!! It was capable without further taxation, or tho allotment of 
funds from other sources To the former expedient it would probably bo 
impossible to resort the redistribution of educational funds is oue of tho 
subjects which this Commission lias to consider We think it necessarv here 
to correct an error which has crept into the report by Mr Howell on educa 
tion piior to 1834 and in 1870 71 At page 124 that gentleman writes “In 
18o4 there were 3,770 balkaliandi schools and 49,037 pupils, and tho total 
expenditure on education was aliout two and a half lakhs a year Tho current 
report shows 3 327 schools with 93 406 pnpils, and tho total expenditure on 
education was E-s 19,39,432” As we have already stated, the total number 
of halkabandi schools xa 1851 was 758 as is shown m Statement IV, Appendix 
7 o- Report on Public Instruction m the North Western Provinces 

for ISol 5o by Mr Stuart Be.d, V, p,ge 139 The nmnher of sehokrs 
roi™rt ‘ abrnm^or””'’ “ K sboTO at pige <JI of the same 


... ,, , S excluded from the total of 2| laUis It follnt^c 

bat the mfaenees ton by Mr Howell from the figures he s 

to considerable modiBcation “ouiwoBg 


e gives are subject 

same" ftom 

i-nis meant one of two thmgs, tho neglect of the lower 
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classes for the sake of the higlior, or a large additional espendituro upon addi- 
tional teachers. Snch cipenditure was, however, impossible except by cutting 
down tlie number of schools, uliile the class for nliich the schools were intended 
uould gain but little by the refinements it was attempted to add. Tor that 
class “ quadratic equations and the sixth hook of Euclid, grammatical treatises, 
and a smattering of English, are things veil enough in their way. But uith 
ono master to an average of forty pupils divided among four classes, it is a 
great mistake to allow tho teaching poTTOr to be monopolised by two or three 
promising boys at the head of the school, and this must be the case wliero such 
subjects as I have named are attempted to be taught. No doubt it is pleasanter 
to the master to leave the young and the dull pretty much to themselves, and 
devote his time to the few lads who will make a show at the Inspector’s visit, 
and perhaps cam for their dominie an increaso of salary. But tlie scliool exists 
for the whole village; and tho cap-acilies os well as the requirements of the 
largo majority must be considered in preference to the ambition of tlie neces- 
sarily few. For those who cannot content themselves with tlio elementary 
education which an ordinary peasant requires, there is the talisili school at no 
great distance.” 

57. The most enthusiastic educational officers li.ad before long to ncknow- 
ledge these truths, and the hnmhler aims of the original scheme w’cre once more 
accepted as the true ones. Such improvement as is possible in these schools 
must come from more thorough inspection, and from the better training of the 
teachers. To tho former point increasiug consideration has been given of late 
years, and as ono result the pcrcentago of attendance has much improved. If 
tho returns are to bo tmsted, more than 83 per cent, of the boys wore daily 
present in 1870. For a college or a high school there would bo nothing remark- 
nblo in such an average. But the distractions to which a lialkabandi boy is ex- 
posed arc very much greater than those which beset boys in towns, and the 
following lemarks from Mr. Griffith’s report for 166o-CC certainly do not 
exoggerato them. “ Tho bulk,” he says, ‘‘ of the halkabandi scholars arc agrU 
cultorists ; their time is most precious to their parents, and when tho mangoes 
are ripe, or tho crops are being stacked, on no account can they be spared : nay, 
each family has some cattle, and each family must send a child to look after 
them, and the more so since pounds have been introduced into those Provinces. 
iVfO flgrriredterrist !nspr arv tearptjcarf r&ftofs, tfini tfnrf fa attr scftoaiV 
periodically ; and as tho average is struck for the whole ywr, it must be a low 
ono for tbc halkabandi schools, if they aro reported tndy, till people value 
education more than food and the necessaries of Ufe.” To the question of the 
teacher’s pay, and therefore of Ids efficiency, much less attention than it 
deserves has all along been paid. Bp to 1870, and even till some years later, 
there had been no uniformity of scale, nor, except in a small proportion of cases, 
.any adequacy of rate. Varying from Its. 4 to Its. 0, it wus even in tlie maxi- 
mum only ono rupee above tbc minimum which, according to good authorities, 
must be given in onler to attract competent and honest teachers. Mr. Browning’s 
remark's, quoted further on, though applied to Oudli only, are equally applicable 
to tlio North-lVestcrn Provinces, 'flic cost of each pupil in 1870 w as Its. 4-13, 
of which the Government paid tiic odd annas. 

68. The one per cent, cess in Oudh, though originally intended to include oudh 
the whole cost of tahslli schools, has more properly been devoted to vdliage 
schools and the training of village teachers exclusively. In 18C6-G0 the schools 
were Cl, tbo pupils 2,001', and the average cost of each pupils Bs. l-10-l:in 
1870-71, 676 schools had 21,415 pupils on the rolls, and the cost had fallen to 
118.3-1-7. A reasonable standard of instruction has throughout been more 
uniformly maintained than in the Nonh-lT’eslern Provinces, and regularity of 
attendance has been kept \\ cll in view. As to the cla^ of boys to be found in 
tbese Bcbools, wc may quote from the report for 16GS of the Senior Inspector, 

Iilr. A. Thomson. “ An attempt,” he says, *• has been made toshow that in no 
part of India has oducalion reached the fower stnihi of society; tliat only the 
upper and middle classes have shown any desire for learning, and that the lower 
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world refuse it even if tauglit to their doors It most be remembered, bow- 
ever, that the expressions ‘ upper and lower ’ bare different mcamngs to natira 
from what they hate to luropeans In lurope, high and low almost eorrespoad 
with nch and poor The man who can command nmny of the conreniences of 
Ho raaks before tte maa m want Not so in India Ihe wedl-to-do kunni 
landowner is «icA qaum, a ‘low fellow the Brahman with hardly a morsel to 
eat or a ra? to wear is MaharSj, a noble Taking the Indian standard, we have 
butpartiallyreachedthelowerdassesasyet Jlepresentatires of all castes are 
to he found m our schoolg, but I am convinced that the ratio of low-caste 
scholars to hi^h-caste scholars is very much smaller than the ratio of low-caste 
inhabitants to high caste mbabitants But taking the European 

standard, the lower, that is the poorer, clas<«es have undoubtedly been reached 
A large pioporUon of the school pupils, far from being the sons of 

■wealthy wflAif/ona or farmers, are the sons of labourers or of cotters who cultivate 
their fields with theu: own hands That, m fact, is one of our great difficulties 
Parents are constantly obhged to keep their boys at homo to assist them 
During the harvest the daily average of attendance falls 10 or 12 per cent , and 
the dryness of the past season causM the withdrawal of many boys to assist in 
irrigating the fields, where the parents would gladly have sent them to school 
if they could have afiorded it It has also been supposed that Rajputs are 
averse to schools This is only partially the case Borne Rajput tribes, as the 
Rajkumars and Bali Sultans are, it is true, indifferent, if not hostile, to our 
schools But Bacbgotis and Bais send their children to school readily Schools 
established in Bais villages always thrive,— m fact I have found the Bais as 
keen to learn as Kyasths ’’ 

69 The question of the amount of pay to be given to teachers in these 
schools has met with fuller consideration in Ondh than in the North 'Western 
Provinces, though it is but fair to remember that the experience gamed in the 
latter Provinces has in many nomts served asa guide to tbc officers of the latter 
In 1870, Mr Browmng, exhibiting a table of salanes, writes — “ It will thus 
be seen that there are 310 schoolmasters in Oudh drawing less than Rs 8 per 
mensem I do not hesitate to say that all masters in charge of schools, not 
hemg branch schools, whose masters are freqnently pupil teachers, who draw 
less than Rs 8 pet mensem, ate underpaid There is no reason why a village 
schoolmaster should draw less pay than a muhamr Village education will 
not be lu a satisfactory state until the village schoolmaster is well educated and 
can earn as a schoolmaster more than he can as a writer or a day labourer At 
present the Educational Department frequently, I beheve, lose their best 
TiUago teachers because of the small pay tbey receive, and those that remain 
hardly, so far as my observation has extended, care to retain their appomtments 
It 18 true that the people of Oudh ate poor But for that reason the Educa- 
tional Department should hardly offer wages that are madequato It is not 
proposed to make any sweepmg change, but a wise admimstration of tho Edu- 
cational Department will hardly tend to reduce the average cost per school 
though it should undoubtedly i^ucc tho average cost per pupil, not by under- 
paying schoolmasters, but by employing good men who will fill their schools 
With pupils ” , Mr Brownmg’a remarks, in the same report, on the 

subject of school accommodation, are also worth quoting “ I have come to the 
conclusion.” he says, ” that, for ordinary village schools, expensive houces which 
cannot reaffily be repaired by the unskilled labour ohtamable on the spot are a 
mistake I do not see that a village school-house need be very sunerior s-ivp 
of course, m sire and airiness, to the ordinary houses occupied bv wellto do 
agncul unsts Substantial mud walls, thatched and weU-pSijectS^ S and 
water and prevent its saturating the foundations 
aro often dl that js necessary Such mud houses can be readdv hi»U fn? ’ 
Rs 80 or Rs 100 or less and if regulariy plastered and ked etan^ 
e>e sores that more amlntimm hn.lrl,n«o i utan, are not tho 


Setr/fJ Jes ” lut do little harm'^to 
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CO. Of the indigenous schools existing between 1854 and 1870, it is more inieenom. ictooU 
difficult to speak with certainty than of the same schools in the days when 
attention was first turned to primary education. Then the whole care of the 
Visitor-General, and of the zila and pargana visitors, was dovoted to these 
and the small number of tahslli schools set up as models. Our information 
about them, their numbers, condition, progress, is therefore minuto and trust- 
worthy. With the general establishment of halkahandi schools, inspecting 
officers found but little leisure to concern themselves with a form of education 
not directly moulded by their o\m hands. Their interest grew less year by 
year. The encouragement given became fitful and unsystematic. One officer 
hopes that our hooks and our system of classification may in time he adopted. 

Another declares our advice and example to have exerted a “progressive in- 
fluence.” Education reports continue to record statistics of numbers and ex- 
penditure, but of the condition of .these schools we learn next to nothing, and 
their disappearance is generally contemplated with stoic resignation. It is 
of course beyond doubt that the halhabandi schools soon became more efficient 
tlian the indigenous. But it is not equally certain that this state of things 
was in itself inevitable. Had we been as much in earnest to improve as to 
create, there might have been a different tale to tell. No one, we believe, 
can study Mr. Reid’s reports for the first four years after his appointment as 
Visitor-General without this conviction forcing itself upon him. But the 
most conscientious officers were probably not sorry for an excuse which freed 
them from a difficult task. Any one could set up a halkahandi school and 
keep it going on the lines laid down. It required great tact and great peree- 
verance to shape the indigenous schools according to our notions of a useful edu- 
cation ; without additional machinery it was impossible to any large extent. 

61. In 1864 the indigenous schools and scholars in the eight selected 
districts in which our first experiments upon primary education ivorc made 
are set down as 2,636 and 26,000 respectively; in 1850 as 6,6-16 and 65,683 
throughout the Provinces; in 1864 as 5,367 and 62,680, with an oxpendituro 
of Hs. 2,52,006; and in 1870 as 4,631 and 68,765, with on expenditure of 
Bs. 2,87,207. The decrease in numbers during the last ten years of the period 
was therefore largo positively and larger relatively. Still a strong attachment 
to the old order of things is manifest in so considerable a survival, and in 
an expenditure amounting to more than two-tbirds of that by which our 
halkahandi schools were supported. “ By friendly inspection,” says Mr. Reid 
in his report for 1859 CO, " and the distribution of prizes and rewards among 
the teachers and pupils who take up our books, these schools are largely in- 
fluenced by the Educational Department.” Ten years later, Mr. Kempson 
writes, — "I have made this class of school a subject of particular inquiry tliis 
year, with a view of information as to their condition just now. There is 
plenty of vitality. I should say they have improved on the whole, and that a 
better class of books is being read.” ... In the same year Mr. 

Griffith, speaking of certain books which it was his wish to see read in these 
schools, says, — “ These books have succosrsfully been introduced in theadvanced 
Urdu classes of our tahsili and halkahandi schools, but there arc many diffi- 
culties in the way to make the scheme universally popular and accepted. 

However, ultimately wc have no reason to despair; already the labours of the 
Deputy Inspectors in this way are bearing fruit.” Instances are also given 
of indigenous schools coming forward for examination with our halkahandi 
schools But for any sustained effort to improve these schools, for any organ- 
ised scheme, for any willingness to affiliate them to our system, tlie reports 
of the period from 1854 to 1870 may be searched in vain. They did not owe 
their origin to the Educational Department, and this seems to have deprived 
them of a claim to its interest. 

02. Of indigenous schools in Oudh, statistics ate given for the first time 
in the report for 1870. 'lliey arc as follows : schools 507, pupils 4,257, cost 
Rs 11,433. But 3Ir. Browning docs not believe that the returns arc to be 
trusted. Ho thinks that “ they are iidiculous, and there are more schools than 
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those civen” Some of the Deputy Inspectors were doing what they could 
to introduce our hooks One of them, for instance, writes In a maktah at 
AbShna-ir held at the door ot SutHr Hussam, zemindar. I awarded a copy 
of ■Wakiat-i°Hmd and Huqaiq-ul iIou]udat to his son, and e^lamed to him 
their usefulness On my nest visit, I found both of those hooks were studied 
bv the son of the zemindar, and I then advised him to take up geography and 
anthmetic, and I hope he foUowed my advice Jlr Broiramg adds It 
ardl not he difficult to hnng these indigenous schools within the scope of the 
Government system, provided Sub Deputy Inspectors are appomted to each 
dLstrict If aid were giien under the payment by result system, not only 

’KQuUl the schools increase, hut they would improve " i 

63 Whatever other shortcomings may he charged to the Educational 
Department, it cannot he said that between 1854 and 1870 it neglected female 
education Tlie two officers who durmg that penod directed public instruction 
in the North-Wtetem Provinces, Mr Reid and Mr Kempson, were ardent 
enthusiasts whose zeal never flagged, while with Sir William Muir, who 
became Lieutenant Governor in 18G8, the sul^ect was almost a passion On 
no pomt in the system was so much pressure brought to bear In no direction 
do we meet with hopes so sangume, and predictions of so brilliant a rose colour 
As early as 1859, Mr Ptcid is “persuaded that if Government were to appoint 
160 pandits to the charge of as many schools in every individual district in 
these provinces on liberal salartee, we should have seventy or eighty thousand 
girls m these schools before the year was out ” A httle later on Mr Kempson 
quotes with satisfaction, and apparently with concurrence, an article from a native 
newspaper, m which it is predicted that “ m a short tune the attendance of the 
girls will exceed that of the boys ” Experienceafter a time toned down the note 
of exultation, hut to the end of the penod we find a hopefulness which speaks 
ell f 01 human nature In the earlier days there was perhaps some excuse 
for Mr Reid s anticipations, for at the beginning of 1867 the Agra distnct 
alone boasted 288 schools with 4,927 girls on the rolls, and a few more are 

f iut down to Muttra, Mauipuri, and Banda What the schools may have been 
ike, no have no means of asccrtaming They of course disappeared in tho 
Mutiny , hut m 1859 a fresh start was made, and in 1803 tho returns give 144 
schools with 2 205 girls in tho three chief circle Two years later, 470 schools 
had 8,683 girls reading m them There seemed, indeed, no reason why 
Ms Reid’s easly hepeSp should notbe sehhsed Rsovidedwewesemlliug tu pay, 
provided wo were satisfied withtlio girls being all or nearly all m the lowest class, 
provided that we accepted the returns sent m, we could have 80,000 almost as 
easily as 8,000 Rut against anything like efficiency and reality there were 
two prominent obstacles In the absence of educated women teachers, the De- 
partment was obliged to employ men , and men, of course, whoso chief recom- 
mcndations were tliat their ago rendered them nearly useless for any other 
purpose It was, howcicr, hop^ that in process of time we might tram up 
women if they could be found , and it was determmed to establish normal 
schools with this object Competent mistreBses were the first difficulty, and 
■when they were supposed to have been procured, there camo tho further 
difficulty of pupils to tram Mamed women of a suitable ago as a rule would 
not be spared by their husbands, and rarely Lad time for any contmuous studv 
To a supply of mdows we could hardly trust, though the Inspector of the Aimere 
Circle hoped to utiUso them “The reputed sanctity of I'okur,” ho teUs us m 
lBo7, attracts many yoimgwidows to pass their days there m dreamy indo 
Icnce, or m tho discliaipj of servile offices for the many votaries who^ crowd 
there to perform their ablutions The invitation to them to qualify for hichet 
AMViralmjKciiacconteaiviili an alacrity that shoiis how graJ™' is tho 
rrospcct or maepcadcat means and a nscfnl career" ATrarkter 

aric.r an inspection of tlieso widows, he tmtes “The scene the mon7,n J.I i 
they wa, rendered at once interesting and imor™™ hv The ^ 71.0 ' 

aaSs'l'wTS ^ toTefy^hi^rrite^^^^ clS: 
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that, under other circumstances and ia obedience to a cruel and exactino 
creed, an act of self-immolation unuld have early terminated lives to ■which, 
a higher end vras now proposed. After tho jfcrturbation occasioned by so 
unusual a circumstance as my visit had subsided, and self-possession was 
n^gained, they read With a clear pronunciation, and explaiued the subjects 
■well. - Sums were worked in addition and subtraction ; the youngest widow, 
a' girl of sixteen, displaying her acquirements here with some merriment at 
the expense of others who were not so proficient.” Departmental annals in 
tho other circles are less eloquent as to the class of recruits enlisted, but up to 
1869-70 tho largest annual outturn was only sixteen teachers whom indulgence 
could regard as qualified. If few in number, they had at all events an ade- 
quate appreciation of their own importance, asking salaries which to a halka- 
bandi schoolmaster would have seemed ‘fabulous opulence, and most of them 
declining to accept situations at any distance from their homes. Heady to 
bfclieve all things, to hope all things, as the Department had ever shown itself, 
there was a limit to its charity, and in a few years more female normal schools 
were regretfully acknowledged among its failures. The second obstacle to 
which we have referred lay in the inspection. To European officers it was 
hardly to he expected that the school door should ho readily opened; and, 
except in the case of pupils of a very tender age, examination was tempered by 
the intervention of a parda. This unsatisfactory state of things was tolerated 
for some time. In 1807, however, doubts began to make tliemselves heard, 
and the Inspeotor of tho 3rd Circle declines to pretend a complacence which 
he did not feel. “ The inspection of these schools,” ho •writes, ” is on a most 
unsatisfactory footing. As a rule, neither I nor the Joint Inspector examine 
them. The Sub-Deputy Inspectors also .aro prohibited from inspecting giils’ 
Boboola, and they are entirely left to the discretion of tho Deputy Inspectors, 
to he managed with the concurrenco of the people. 1 cannot feel satisfied 
with the condition of those ivhich are now in existence, or inclined to do much 
towards their incre.ise without tho .assistance of an Inspectress.” Mr. Griffith 
goes on to suggest the appointment of a European lady in that capacity, 
and by the end of the year this measure was adopted. The results of her 
first inspecting tour is given in tho next annual report, and 3Ir. Kempson 
regards them as satisfactory. His faith seems to have been largo in time, for 
the Inspectress’ record of existing circumstances reads like a record of failure 
on which enthusiasm was willing to put the best face. In 1870 theic were in 
the three chief circles 6,063 girls at school, of whom 6,660 wore in the two 
lowest classes,— that is, had learnt next to nothing. After ten years of strenuous 
and unceasing efforts in which ail concerned had vied tvith each other in pre- 
senting tho most favourable results, it cannot he considered as satisfactory that 
one of tho most energetic of the Inspectors should sum up Ids report in such 
words as the following : "If even a moderate proportion of the above number 
of pupils attended the schools regularly, or were likely to remain long enough 
to acquire some solid knowledge, the above results would be most satisfactory, 
and we might congratulate ourselves that female education had made rapid 
and real progress ; but a reference to the tables shows that out of 3,466 pupils 
2,978 are in tiic 7th class, which means that six out of every seven are as yet 
practically unable to read or write. On the other hand, it is an established 
fact that there are 200 girls in our Government schools who have learnt in 
them enough to be of every-day use in life, and that there are another 200 
fairly advanced in reading, ■writing, and simple arithmetic.” Four hundred 
girls, in a population of something like twelve millions, who, thanks to the 
sfforts of Government, were not in a state of absolute ignorauco 1 

< G4. Ih 1866, six girls’ schools were opened in Oudh, as an experiment. 
By 1869 the six had become 38 with 879 pupils ; in 1870 a further extension 
liad raised the numbers to 69 schools "with 1,369 pupUs. There was also 
a model school with ten pupils under training ns schoolmistresses. In Oudh, 
as in the North-'Western Provinces, the two great difficulties of inspection 
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and teachers soon began to bo felt. An application had, in 18C8. been made 
for a grant which should cnablo tho Department to appoint a European Inspec- 
tress. This was refused. Mr? Browning was. therefore obliged m many cases to 
trust to tbe voluntary services of European ladies, and their reports were not ^ cry 
encoura"in" On the question of inspection Hr. Browning in his report for 1870 
observes'’: “It might seem . . . as if great improvement hid been effected, 
and that the girls’ schools in Oudh were in every respect progressing. But, 
indeed, tho education of girls in Oudh is beset with dillicullies, Hero not 
only do Bchooliiustres«:es object to having their pupils seen or to be seen 
themselves, but many of them object to malo inspection even from behind a 
parda. Some siy that not only must not a man be seen, but even bis voice 
must not be beard. Consequently, there arc some girls’ schools that I havo 
not seen or examined even from behind a parda, and of whose condition 
I can form but tlio faintest idea. Moreover, the girls will sometimes not 
como to school without a dooU^ and the money spent on knhars is actually, 
in some instances, greater than the amount spent on tuition," The Secretary 
to the Chief Coramis'sioner saw matters in a more hopeful light. “Although,’'’ 
he says, “ it may bo feared that tho footing as yet secured in Oudh for female 
education IS a somewhat precarious one, there arc still clear signs of progress. 
With regard at least to junior pupils, difBcultics of mspcction will give way 
to tune, till then, tbe feelings and oven the prejudices of the people mus*t 
bo treated with consideration The apparent waste of money on doohes and 
kahars is to bo regretted, but at present scorns to be almost a necessary evil m 
Lucknow and Fyzabad, where you state that the schools would collapse if 
dooUea were withdrawn " As to tho chss of pupils m these schools, Mr. 
Biowning furnishes the following tabic — 


Laujitert 

Talukdati . . . 12 

Zamm<lirs,iocludini;lainbardan,patti(lun, Oiik^dari, ke IDS 

Patwaris and kaouogos . , iQ 

CultiTators . ... 2Hi 

GoTerameot eervaofa . ]27 

Private servaDta . . . . . , . . . IbO 

Profesiiooal men, each as {iiodits, maolvie, iiakiiDB, wntm, tLc. . 103 

Tradiag class, including bankers, merchants, ebepkeepers, . 208 

Artioans and manufacteis, as smitbs, carpenters, T^e3^er8, &c , ISO 

Others ... 01 

Tcrrat. 1,880 


65 Tbo first Grant-m aid Code insisted as a condition of .i grant that fee* 
however small, should bo paid by all scholars. Such a condition, if ri^ndly 
enforced, would have prevented many of the missionary bodies from aoceptinn 
any grant at all, for, though they admitted the prmciple that those^wbo 
could afford it ought to pay something towards their education, tlicy wero not 
prepared to shut their school doors to the really indigent raorelv because of 
their indigence A later code issued m 1858 modified the condition nnd 
demanded that “ schoolmg.fees shall he paid by at last two-thirds of Tbo 
pupils, those exempted from payment being bond fide indigent " DurinT f 
ym Rs 17,185 were disbursed m nine grants, and the number of bovs fn S 
schools thus aided was 1,466 “Tho arerase cost to tho State of onoi i ^ » 
says Mr Erf, ■■ is E. 16-10, arf in OoTcrmSent 

schools Ks 128-10 a year. Mere conditions of economy would luslitvomn'"^ 
vigorous wothing and a wider extension of tho gnmt-in-ind system ” 

North-Western Province” was”thm iriSOO^'iri'”^ •“ 

Es 9,17,667 and still only Es 16.IU9 was '^v?n“ir, 

ever, a fresh code of rules had been issued 'i i ’■'"e- 

adapted to the circumstances of «■= proylnocs?’ while tlifamlunf j^'iS 
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.daring that year to 72 colleges and schools was Its. 80,936, a sum 
small enough when compared with the total expenditure, but nearly 
five times as large as it had been four years heforo. In 1870 there were 236 
colleges and schools receiving among them Rs. 1,76,100. Thirteen of the 
institutions had in that year passed 40 candidate at the Entrance examination 
of the Calcutta University, and three of them— St. John’s College at Agra, Jye 
Karain’s at Benares, and Christ Church School at Cawnpore — had sent up ten 
candidates to the P.A. examination, of whom three passed. Among the aided 
institutions were 123 hoys and 113 girls cliiefly under missionary superintend* 
ence, four normal schools, three of which belonged to the Ohurcli Mission 
Society, and 38 Anglo-vernacular schools under the management of the 
Educational Department. The total number of boys and girls in the 278 
schools was 19,382, and a full account of the principal among these schools 
and colleges will be found in Mr. Kempson’s report for the year. The cost of 
education in tlie North-WestemProvinces was at the time Es. 19,39,453, of wliich 
Rs. 13,36,252 was State expenditure. 

67. Iiil863, the grants-in-aid made by the Ondh Government amounted to 
Es. 26,000, of which sum Rs. 25, OCO went to the Canning College. In 1866, 

Rs. 41,779 were given to 70 schools educating 3,743 pupils. In 1870, 81 
institutions of varioiis classes, and educating 5,401 pnpils, received Rs. 63,307. 

68. Thesystem of scholarships contemplated by thoDcspatch of 1854 was one Sciiouniip, 
in which the higher schools should he linked to the colleges, and the lower schools 

to the Ixigher, by means of stipendiary scholarahips sufficient in amount for the 
maintenance of boys joining schools or colleges at a ^stance from their homes ; 
ond this system was to “he carried out not only in connection with those places of 
education which arc under the immediate superiDtendcnco of the State, hut in 
all educational institutions wliich will nowbe hrou^htintoone general system.” 
Moreover, in the opinion of the Court of Directors it ivas desirable that scholar- 
ships other than stipendiary should gradually be reduced in amount, as they 
doubted the expediency of applying tho limited funds at the disposal of Govern- 
ment “to tho encouragement of the acquisition of learning by means of stipends 
which not only exceed the cost of themaintenasco of the student, but in many 
cases are above what he could reasonably expect to gain on entering tho puhhc 
service, or any of the active professions of life.” The system hero suggested 
has in the North-H’cstem Provinces been worked with fair successand generally 
with justice. It was not, indeed, till 1861 that the aided colleges were brought 
on the list of institutions in which Government scholarships were allotted, nor 
till 18G0 that a G. 0. sanctioned maintenance stipends to be held at the colleges 
by boys coming from a distance. In the following year 99 such stipends 
of Rs. 3 a month were paid to boys selected by tlie Inspectors from the tahsfli 
schools in tho three principal circles. In 1861 tho amount disbursed in scholar- 
ships, other than stipendiary, was Rs. 14,376. Of this sum, Rs. 1,020 ent to the 
two aided colleges at Agra and Benares, and in it are included the stipends of 
the Sanskrit and Anglo-Sanskrit students at Benares, as well as the local scho- 
larships at Agra. In 1867 an improvement wasmadein tho principle of award, 
a larger share being given to hoys proceeding to the colleges from the zila and 
other schools, while students in the colleges who passed in the 3rd division of 
Enfranco examination were disqualified from receiving Government scliolarships. 

Two years later a new system of assignment was prescribed by the Government 
of India, according to which the number of scholarsliips to he awarded was fixed 
boforeliand, and was not to exceed one for every four competing students. Its 
effect was of course to reduce the numbers in the colleges ; but though the 
Director grieves to find “ unsuccessful sf udents driven to seek employment at 
an earlier date than is desirable,” he is ” of opinion that good has been done by 
the limitation.” In 1870 the amount allotted for scholarships is Rs. 20,000, which 
, . . has been distributed on the following scale : senior scliolarsliips of 
the second grade to men reading for the BJV. examination, 12 at Rs. 18-G-0s=: 

Rs.220; jumor scholarships to second-year men, SOatRs. 7=Rs.210,and to first, 
year men, 40 at Rs. 7=Rs. 2S0 ; minor scholarships to students preparing for the 
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n«t entrance esam.Mtion,60atRs 6=Es 250, tnl,sIliscl.olarsIura,122atlfe 8= 
rT 336. scliolarsbps m tlio SamVnt and Anslo Saaekiil departments ot the 
College, Es'oiS Ilnamahes a total otlls 1,614 8 0 per mensem, or per 
SmEs 18631 leavmgasaTmgof Es 1,410 ThcsoEchohrsliipsarenotcon. 
Sued to GoTemmcnt rnslitations , 2 senior, 21 3 unior, and 12 inmor scliolM- 

ships Imvo been avratdcd to pmated aided acUools and colleges 

there -were the local schohtslups at the Agra, Benares, and Bareilly Colleges, 
amounting to Es 1,812, and scholarships granted by municipalities to stuuems 
at zila and other schools amounting to Its 24 CSO for the year 


69 In 1 866, Qi scholarships abrogating Es 2o0 a month Tfcre 
among the various schools m Oudh , m 18C8, 17 schools and colleges shared J- 
scholarships of the value of Es 480 a month , m 1870, the number had ^cn to 
119, distributed among 14 schools and colleges, and amounting to Es o01-8 0 
a month 


70. Shortly before the conclusion of the period now reported on, a measure 
was taken which, in its heanngs on the present state of mass education, is of 
considerable importance By Eesolution No lOlSA , dated SOtli SlarcU 1807, 
a committee was formed in each district “ for the purpose of cvcrcismg super- 
visory functions over the Government schools in the district under the control 
of the Director of Public Instruction, and co-oporatmg generally m the pro- 
motion of education ” The history of tlus measure is interesting It was a 
concession to a very reasonable expression of public opinion made by certain 
landowners of the AhgarU distnct Ihcir memorial and tho answer accorded 
to it are given tn extenso 


To Geoeoe Laweence, Esq , Collector of the AUgarh Diatnct 

Tu* Pnmoii or thi chbsmiomo 
LAHD noLDSU or TUB Disnticr 
• or Auoabu 


HnsiBiT BHEWETH, — ^That after Ibo revenue settlement of tho land of 
this district was effected under the leqnircmenls of Ecgulation IS of 1833, the 
Government directed their attention to the education of the people, and m 
support of this object your petitioners were called upon to pay one mpec per 
cent in excess of the Goremment jama or assessments, nhich demand was 
complied with 

That, m contrast to tho class of illiterate and ignorant landholders, those 
who understood the value of knowledge and belonged to respectable, educated 
families, had then felt some degree of hesitation m yielding to tlus demand , 
hut it IS to he observed that this feeling did not proceed from a want of meb- 
nation on their part to contribute to the Educntion Bund, but rather proceeded 
from the conviction that tho system of education mtended by Government to 
bo pursued — a system still in force — ^was not calculated to prove beneficial to tlie 
country 


That the ignorant landholders who readily consented to pay tho eduen 
tional cess m addition to the jama were not the friends of education, but they 
paid it simply under the mistaken idea that the demand was a pretext for 
augmentmg the revenue, and that they must perforce submit to it 


The Government system, as onginally introduced, has now lasted a lonf- 
time, and your petitioners do not desire to discuss the question as to its havm“ 
tatthejr.nVwiAtosuknuttoj-ou their repnT- 


That, while yom petitioners pay for the expenses of education it is ohvioiish 
a hardship that they shonld not he allowed to taho any p“ t S the 

n S «ry mortSA^tW disbuifements of the funds 

conneetJath»M“SS^ 
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funds, they know nothing as to the maimer and purposes in which those funds 
are expended. 

That your petitioners beg respectfully to submit their opinion that all the 
money which they bontribute for education at the rate of one per cent, on the 
jama, should, together with the sum which the Government grants or may 
grant in future in aid of the cause, he separately funded, under the designation 
of the Educational Eund, and applied soldy for the benefit of the people of that 
district alone from which the contribution is raised, and to which it rightfully 
belongs, to the exclusion of all others. 

That a committee, consisting of the educational officers and the district 
landholders and gentlemen, presided over by the Collector of the District or the 
Commissioner of the Division, should be formed for the general control and 
supervision of the system, and for regulating the expenditure ; and all matters 
connected with the business of education should be left to the discretion of the 
committee so constituted. 

That this committe should bo required to frame a code of rules for the 
guidance of schools, and should determine the amount to ho granted annually 
for all the schools that may be existing or may hereafter be established in the 
Budder station, the tahsils and villages of the district, and allot separate funds 
for the maintenance of each school; and that all those measures of the 
committee he officially laid before the Government, and acted upon everywhero 
in the district after they shall have been sanctioned by Government. 

Your petitioners believe that this project will bo found to be attended with 
important advantages, not the least of which will bo tho impetus afforded to the 
cause of education. 

In the first place, it will tend to convince tho people of the benevolent 
intentions of the Government, forasmuch as they they will see that the funds 
provided for tho purpose by tho joint contributions of tho Government and 
themselves are really laid out, through themsifives, for the purpose of education 
alone. 

That the admission of the natives to the executive management will 
make them conversant with the details of tho system, and tend to show to their 
satisfaction what are the real motives tho Government have in new in educating 
tho people; and, having tliis knowledge, they ^Till then reject all those 
unfounded prcju^ces and suspicions the existence of which is not unknown to 
Government 

3rd. — ^That, by taking an actual part in the administration of education, 
tho liigher classes residing in the district will become ivannly interested in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and heartily co-operato together in diffusing its benefits 
fat and wide. 

4th . — That their access to the management of the system wiff give tho 
natives a desirable opportunity of discussing tho disadvantages which really 
exist in it at present, or which they think to exist, and of suggesting improve- 
ments. 

QtJi, — That, 'by 'a participation in the management of the affairs of the 
Educational Department, the natiyes will necessarily become better acquainted 
with the liboral views and intentions of Government and this must eventually 
bring about the much to bo desired result of lUling our schools and colleges 
with a much greater number of children of respectable famihes than are found 
in them at present— a result that is most important, and must prove beneficent 
to tho Government as well as the public. 

As it is possible that tho Government may entertain n doubt as to tho 
realisation of the anticipated advantages by giving effect te the proposition for 
which your petiUoncis pray, and may not think it expedient on that account at 
onco to alter the established system, your petitioners^ would therefore earnestly 
solicit that tho scheme proposed should first he introduced as a tentative 
measure into a single district, ivith a view to i^certain whether it is iraUy more 
conducive to the progress of education and public good than the existing one, 
or otherwise. 


10 
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As tho one raped per coat rrliicli your potitioucrs pay tor educational 
uuruoses, and m Tirtuo of which paymeut they coauder thcmsolra entitled to 
h Toice in its ndmuustration. is collected and realised by you, it is but natural 
that aurthm" they may havo to urge rcspcctmg this matter should bo comma 
niLted to you, and accordingly they he" to submit this petition to you, in the 
hope that yon mil bo hind enough to forward it with your romarhs thereon to 
the Commissioner, for the ultimate consideration of Government. 

That your petitioners beg that you will communicate to tho Secretary of 
the Scientiae Society any orders that tho Government may ho pleased to pass 
on this petition 

And your petitioners mil, as m duty 'bound, ever pray. 

The 16th May, 1866. 


No 2328A OP 18CG 
RESOLTITION. 

Geneeai. Depahtment 
Bated Natm Tal, the 14th July, 1866 
Read a petition, received with the Commi'ssioner of Meerut’s letter 
No 2607, dated 4th June, from cctlam landholders m the district of AJigarh, 
m which they urge certain objections to the present system of education and of 
managing the educational funds, and suggest measures for its improvement 

Obseevatioks —The Lieutenant Governor has given this petition the 
consideration which it merits as an expression of tho feelings of some of tho 
influential landholders m tho district of Aligarh in regard to tho cxistmg system 
of education m these Provmcca 

8nd — Baa Honor has long been convinced that tho most earnest efforts for 
the good government of tho country and for the welfare of its inhabitants must 
fail to exercise any permanent influence ^or good, or Iiavo, mdeed, any but the 
most superficial and transient effect, until the confidence and aid of tho people 
themselves have been secured , and itlum been lus anxious desire and aim to enhst 
tho sympathies and to obtain tho co operation of the resident gentry m this 
country m the general administration of affairs Every legitimate means, 
therefore, by which this object may bo promoted will cvfer have his cordial 
concurrence and support 


Srd — It 13 with pleasure, therefore, that ho hails any movement amonf' 
the landed gentry towards a more active cxcrciso of the influence which properly 
belongs to them , but, at tlie same time, it is necessary to correct a misappre- 
hension on which considerable stress is laid m the petition of the memonausts 
as to their right to claim that which, withm certam Uputs and upon other 
grounds, the Government is very willmg to concede to them * 


4ih —It is urged as a hardship that those who pay for tho expenses of 
education should not be permitted to take any part m the management of tho 
system, or exercise any control over the disbursement of the funds but tho 
same argument might obviously be used m respect of the govemment of tlio 
country generally, and the apphcation of the land revenue and other tavfv. 
To this there is but one reply the people must prove their nualification Tn 
exercise such rights and responsibilities before they can bo admitted 
share m the direct control of the administration of the State and it is in f ' 
therance of this object that the means of education are placed at their disp 

cess over and above the original sum assessed as land revenue hnt iH . „ 'i 

that they haveheenovertoved,and.manotheryearoXT,Vh?,™^^^^ 
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como to an end, and a ncTr one •will bo made on tbc liberal terms now sanctioned 
by QoTcmmcnt, by which a consolidated sum of only 66 per cent, of the not 
assets of the land arc taken by the State, -which includes all local cesses, and the 
remaining 45 per cent, are conceded to the zemindar; so that, in fact, the 
'whole of the local cesses -will in future bo defrayed, not by the landowner, but 
out of the share of the rent which has always been the admitted right of the 
State. Upon this ground, therefore, no claun to any control or management 
of tho funds on the part of the zemindars could for a moment ho sustained. 

Gth . — It may also bo observed that, in many instances, funds which are 
termed "local ” are so called not on account of any special title to control them 
hy tho localities in which they are raised, but as a guide in their distribution, 
and because tho control has been entrusted to tho local, instead of the Imperial 
Government. 

7th . — Tho petitioners have urged that the one per cent, cess raised in each 
district should be applied eTolusively for the benefit of the district, and this is the 
principlo by which the Government would bo guided generally iu the expen^ture 
of tho funds, but the cess is imposed for tho benefit of the community at large, 
and rigidly to localise the funds of each district would counteract that object ; 
'while to give separate control over the expenditure and management to sepa« 
rate local committees will very possibly produce as many varying schemes of 
education and management as there arc districts, which would obviously bo very 
objectionable and inconvenient. 

8M.— At the same time, it must be admitted that the comparative isola- 
tion of the Education Department from tho influential residents of a district 
is -a serious defect m the present system, and it wo\Ud entirely consist with the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor to give tho district officers and the native 
landowners and aristocracy generally some voice in tho local management of 
schools, so that they might toko a moro immediato interest in the well-being 
of these institutions ; and His Honor has no doubt that their aid would bo 
welcomed by tho superior officers of tho Education Department. It could, 
however, only bo for purposes of inspection and check upon the internal 
management, the conduct of the masters, and such like matters, that local com- 
mittees could advantageously be invested with any direct authority, although 
the Government would thankfully acknowledge their aid in the submission of 
owntifil reports of their opinion of the condition of the schools, of their views 
generally on tho subject of education, and of the suggestions that occur to 
them of improvements which they might desire to recommend. 

9th . — ^Whether all the districts are possessed of the materials from which 
such committees could beneficially be formed, may perhaps admit of doubt ; 
but tbe Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that tho experiment may well be tried 
in selected localities, such as Aligarh, Etdwah, and BareUiy ; and the Director 
of Public Instruction will accordingly bo requested to submit, in communica- 
tion with the Commissioner of the Meerut Division, a scheme for tho insti- 
tution of a local educational committee at Aligarh, in accordance with tho 
•views above expressed, the extension of which to other districts will form the 
subject of future consideration. 

71. A few years later, viz , in 1871, tho contribution of the zemindars for 
education was in fact converted into a tax by Act XVTII of that year, hut at the 
time paragraphs 4 and 6 of the above Kesolution were written the contribution 
was voluntary. Tho folloTving quotation from the report on popular education 
in the Korth-'Westem Provinces for 1856-67 and 1857-58, page 40, is to the 
point : " The fund is raised by a voluntary contnbution ; any zemindar may 
refuse to contribute I am even doubtfxd how far a landholder who had engaged 
to pay his slwro could he legally compelled to do so in the event of his re- 
putoting the agreement.” It was subsequently ruled hy Mr Edmonatone, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Provinces, that the education cess could not he 
realised compulsorily from defaulters.* 

• YidtO O No 2C17A. dated 4lliO?t»1ierI8(n,»ii40 0 No 5G18A. dated 7tlj Octoter 1862 
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72. Education committees were therefore formed in each district, hut the 
object -mth which thev were sought for, vis., the control of the funds, was 
withheld Surely a golden opportunity tras hero lost of giving effect to the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Mr. Thomason— “ThoGovemment does not Intend to estab- 
lish schools of its own, but it inhmds to help tho people in establishing schools 
for themselves.” 

73. At that time local committees were not a new institution in the North* 
■Western Provinces For many years the road fund in each district had been 
under tho entire control of district road fund committees ; and it was not till 
the passing of Act XVIII of 1871 rendered departmental interference possible, 
by enacting that all the cesses should be crMitcd to n provincial fund from 
which grants were to be made, that they lost their independence of action and 
with it their importance and influence for good. 



CHAPTER ir 


Sectiov II — A Statement of the ^Progress of Education dunug the period fiom 
the 1st of Apt it 1871 to the Slat March 1881 , dt atm up so as to show the 
extent to which the objects indiealea *« the aeteral despatches from the 
Secretarg of State have been attained, and the causes which may have pre- 
vented any sections of the Eattee eommunity from aeailing themselves oj the 
departmental system of education A brief account of Legislation which 
has reference to Education 
* * 

74 In 1871 73 education tecjorne a provincial cliarge, the resources avail- 
able being placed under the immediate control of the Xocal Government The 
following tables exlubit the more important particulars of expenditure at four 
equal intervals between 1B71 and 1881 T^ble I shows the Government ex- 
penditure on (o) Direction, (6) Inspection, (c) Instruction, (d) Miscellaneous 
items, (e) Grants m aid, with the percentage of each separate amount to the 
total amount, Table II, the Government expenditure on instruction alone, 
with the amounts allotted to the more important classes of schools, and the 
percentage on each to the whole , Table HI, the Government expenditure on 
instruction alone, and the cost to Government of each scholar , Table IV, the 
Government expenditure on schools and colleges teaching English, and the 
percentage to the total expenditure 
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Table ll'^Oocej'nment £xnendilure on Inslrttcfion alone ^n 1871’72, 1874-75, 
1877-78, 1880-81, sUoictng the AmoHult allolleil to the more tmportanl 
c/osse? of Schools, tcith the JPercentage of the Total Amount tn each ease. 
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Table III -—Expenditure hg Government on Instruction tn 1871-73, 1874-75 
1877-78, 1880 81, and Cost to Government of each Scholar. ’ 
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Gorernmenf) V _ 
Aided ^ 

f 4,506 

163 942 

S 58,476 

5 3 9 

{ 2o6 

lo,893 

1,45 046 

9 2 1 

Governmcntl Q ,, 

f l,3o0 

59,719 

2,29,479 

3 13 6 

Aided 

1 51 

S,76fl 

43,103 

11 1 10 

Total 
1880 81 

0,160 

243,820 

12,75,106 


(jo^emmenflN tV P 

and ( Cjl&O 

205,011 

10 63,993 

5 2 2 

Aided * J Oudh 

\ S45 

18,838 

1,81,763 

9 10 3 

• Total 

6,544 

221,844 

12 35,756 


A few small sums were expended by Government upon unaided schools 


T^blCIV —Anmtni «jkJ ^tretntag^ ofIIxpen<Uinreon Schools teaching English 



1871 72 

1874-70 

1877 78 

18S0-S1 


R 

R 

R 

R 

Cost of instruction 

12,05,431 

15,22 363 

12,74 93o 

12,55,707 

Cost of schools teaching English 

3,38,64$ 

4 83,873 

4,01,2Sn 

2 78,731 

Percentage 

27 6 

28 4 

314 

22 1 


75 The four next Tabks have to do tnth the mimhcrs of schools und 
scholars Urns Table V gives a summary statement of schools under Govern, 
mcnt inspection m the North-Western Provinces and Oudh from Slst March 
1871 to the 1st AprJ 1872, tho number of schohrs m the various classes of 
schools, and the total Government expenditure from all sources , Table VI, the 
number of schools and scholars during the same period, divided mto Qovom- 
mcnt and aided institutions , Table VII, tho numbers educated m Government 
and aided schools in 1850, 18G0, 1870, 1880, Table VIII, particulars of board- 
ing-houses in 1871-72, 1871 75, 1877-78, 1880 81. 


Tuile Y —Snmmari/ Staiewent o/ Schools uniter Oovemmeni tnspeelton, the 
Kumber of Scholars, and Total Gocernmenf Expenditure from alt sources for 
the North TTestern Ft oeinces and Oudh, from 31st March lb71 to the 1st 
April ISSl. 


A rU eoIVgf * 
SMonJai^ tebnoU 
rritnafj icbool* 
Sebon], for ^rU 
^pre <1 Kbooli 


lo Art* eolt«-« 

„ *fhool* for bny* 

„ ipccut tcbooli 


ToTit I IMjrpnrsi 


•14)32 
'17 1*3 
14.0 9 


I8“5 7«JlS"6 77 


>I6fJO 

IMS’ 

t.2S 


1321 0 

P-61 
tl ISJ 


18*8-79 WO-SOj leso-si 


'iter>*s9ijc«^u 


c« tb< trbui drr>rt3«lJ cfnrt^ nISrfW. 


>c.«Aaf laJaitrU teWiMU. 
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Table TI — S^otanj t^e 2\iimier of Coileges and Schools, Gocernment and 
aided and Number of Scholars in the JNorM- irestcrn IProcinces and Oudk, 
f roni lS/1^72 (o lSSO-81 



1 JtrVBIB OY ^CBOOU 

>si> Couean 


liniBEt or 

ScBOL^SS 





Tcrai. 





uoTTrameBL 

AiJ<sL 

CoTersinent 

Aided 


1S71 72 







Colleges 

4 

5 

9 

S50 

* 1,121 

2 2S3 

Secondiry ' 

&9S 

203 

501 

2a.Ol7 

16 417 

41,181 

Eruaary I 

4 0Sa 

61 

4,146 

150 603 

2 331 

152,936 

Female 

51a 

12j 

610 

9, <^23 

4 02s 

13,^33 

Special 

12 

& 1 

17 

5bS 

69 

6a 7 

IbTAL » 

1 I 

390 

5 313 

^ 1«6,423 I 

21 rss 

211,213 

1872-73 







Colleges 

i ^ 

3 

1 S 

j 40S 

631 

1,032 

Secondary 

6S2 

20o 

SS7 

' 4S la5 

17,123 

6a 276 

Pnmary 

j 4117 

10 

j 4,166 

150, 1«3 

1,672 

Io1,863 

Female 

501 

laO 

CtO 

lO.loO 

S U9 

14,063 

Special 

•1 

4 

1 1° 

464 

lol 

61a 

Total 

1 5,316 

420 

5J36 

201,370 

23,4'«9 

■’83, Sol 

1873 74 

Colleges 

5 

5 

10 

021 

822 


Secondary 

S^S 

17s 

771 

40 233 

13,S14 

54,060 

Pnmary 

4710 

40 


171,li32 

2,137 

17S,1‘'9 

Fetoale 

0*4 

1 ti«*o 

7U 

10 603 

5,911 


Special 

12 

1 2 

15 

43S 

11a 

583 
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Table VI — Shoicmg the Kumher of Colleges and Schools, Government and 
aided, and Humher of Scholars tn the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, from lb?! 72 to 18SQ-til — concluded 





xxD CotLiosa 


GoTeronent 

j Aided 1 

1878 79 



Colleges 

4 

2 

Secondary • 

581 

82 

Primary 

. 6,486 

165 

Pemale 

1 19a 

127 

Special 

! 

* 

Total 

G282 

1 

3*7 

1S79 80 



Colleges 

4 

4 

Secondary 

668 

83 

Primary 

5616 

140 

Female 

189 

127 

Special 

19 

3 

Total 

6,196 

357 

1S80 81 



Colleges 

4 

4 

Secondary 

639 

72 

Primary 

5,435 

122 

Female 

lOU 

144 

Specul 

21 

3 

Total 

6 199 

3*5 



• Inclndjog t«<binr«l »cbooU 


Table VII— Taife shomng Numbers educated in Oovermnent and maided 
Schools tM ISOQ, 1860, 1870, and 18S0, the Nortk-lFeslem J^rovinces 
and Oudh 
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lit 
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Is 

'0 
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ll 

ll| 
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1 JlESBtfl 1 

i Aon II 

3 EQiiitsniBD 1 

4 AuiUabaS 

5 EEviiii 1 

6 JB1K91 

7 OVDS 


4 72 

4 

133 


172 


ilatlra 

EUh 

Ua iiirail 1 

FsmUialiid 

n 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

34 

16 

82 

21 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sa 

39 

20 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

57 

21 

30 

23 

Toth 

Bg 

5 

126 

5 

145 

6 

167 

Floradibid 

ShibisliBBpore 

E 

BudAin 

n 

d 1 

6 1 

7 1 

28 

19 

20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

29 

18 ■ 
27 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

19 

34 

19 

T0T*t 

On«nUl Z li Sebool 
OonUtpitt . 

Totit 

Iqcknoff 

Bbto BnVt 

Usw 

S tapnr 
lltrloi 
/ Sb<ti 

Frubad 

Ooadi 

Btbcueb 

Dfte D&nli 
SttltWpBI 
\ FirUb^b 


3 3 

67 

4 

78 

4 

93 

s 

4 .• 3 

66 

4 

111 

4 

lU 


1 

1 

16 

9 

1 

1 

9 

ll 

1 

1 

11 

10 


1 ^ 

26 

2 

20 

l_L 

21 


4] 2 

80 

2 

25 

2 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

6 1 

6 6 

60 1 

14 1 

14 1 

10 1 

26 2 

14 1 

8 

1 

« 1 

6 1 

6 

23 

87 

12 

14 

S 

18 

80 

17 

16 

W 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

\ \ 

3 

1 

3 

8 

3 

2 

21 

SS 

IS 

18 

'A 

21 

40 

SO 

80 

2> 

8 

2 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

S 

3 

2 

3 

4 

23 

33 

20 

34 
« 
39 
44 
17 
33 
SS 

24 

1 Toi« 

1 Ai;nColl«89 

2 Itetiast* ColUgs 

3 AllabBWt CcU»s« 

4 Panil^rltig^Sctoot 

GllSD TOTil 

16 

IGO 17 

193 

21 

2»4 

29 

313 

1 

6C 1 

6 

1 

78 

1 

82 

1 

127 \ 1 

8 

1 

76 

1 

71 


1 


1 

15 

1 

18 

1 

90 1 

8 

1 1 

56 

1 

89 

32 

40 

87 

5 47 

1030 

65 

1161 


76 Loolang Lack upon the decade from 1871 to 1881, the Director of 
Public iQstniction m the North-'Wesleni Provinces and Oudh thus ■vvntes in 
his report for the latter year. “The number of English GoTemment colleges 
for 'Umversity education remams the same, the lluir CSentral College havmg 
taken the place of the thinly attended college at Bareilly, which was closed in 
1870.77 In the North-TTcstem Provinces the number of students has risen 
from 78 to 160, the Hutr College alone having almost as many pupils as the 
three colleges together in 1871 The number of students m the Benares 
Sausknt CoUegc lias, m spite of the abolition m 1877 of the Anglo Sanskrit 
department, men from 210 to 410 The Sf uhammadan Anglo Onental College, 
which m 1871 had no existence, hag been added to the list of colleges, and has 
now 28 Etadcnls on ils mils Tho London mission liigh solool nt Benares 
Im ate undorgradnirtesjptog np to tho Birst Arts examination Tlie total 
lesiut IS that in the Lorth-Westem rraratccs, 223 stadente are now lecemiiE 
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University instruction in Englisli against 80 in 1871 ; and in Oudh, 111 against 66. 
Tliere has also been a great improvement in tbo instruction given in Government 
colleges. In 1871 there was no provision for the teaching of physical science. 
Since that time professorships have been established at Allahabad and Benares 
•with the most satisfactory results ; students from both colleges having for some 
years taken up the subject with success in the B.A. examination, and several 
from Alhibabad having obtained the MJL degree and honours in physical 
science. In 1871 three students ]wsscd for honours, four took theB.A. degree, 
and 24 passed the U-A. examination. In the present year the numbers are, 
respectively, 7, 22, and 48.” 


77. The following table gives particulars as to the examinations from the 
F.A. to the ir.A. passed by students from tbe different colleges. Government 
and aided, during the ten years ; — 



78. Of the Government colleges those at Allahabad and Benares have 
throughout been the most numerously attended and the most successful. At 
Bareilly, as has already been stated, the classes were in 187G still so small that 
it was felt to be a waste of money to maintain a college staff ; and the numbers 
at Agra having during twenty years shown no signs oi a sufficient increase, tbe 
college is now to be made over to a local committee and to be maintained upon 
the grant*in-aid principle. When it Is remembered that tbo average annual 
cost of educating each pupil in a Government college "was, in 1680*81, 

Bs. 1,036, of whiai Bs. 739 fell upon Government, it will hardly he thought pre* 
mature that Government should decline to keep up institutions ■which certamly 
have not fulfilled the expectations entertains of them. The success with 
which the Canning College at Lucknow has been worked, and the prospect of a 
success perhaps not mterior held out by the itubammadan Anglo*Oriental 
College at Aligarh, are year by year making it more feasible to follow the princi- 
ples of the Despatch of 1854, and before long tbe Government ■will probably 
teel that in maintaining a central college at ^ababad it does its full duty 
towards University education. So great has been tbe extension of railways in 
tbo United Provinces during the last few years, that to one or other of these 
colleges a student can now proceed -with little trouble and at small e^en<?e 
Por the Meerut and Bohilkhand Divisions the Aligarh College is within easy 
reach ; Canning College more than meets the wants of Oudh, and is only a few 
hours distant from Bareilly ; that at Allahabad is tbe natural resort of students 
from the Benares and Allahabad Divisions. Of the history of these three 
colleges— all of them tbe growth of the last decade, for the Canning College Tlie Ckoniog 
was hardly'in full working order before 1871 — it -will be as well to give some 
particulars. PiTst in order of time comes the Lucknow College, which was 
touuded in 1864 by the tAluqddrs of Oudh in grateful memory of the ^nerous 
treatment they received from Lord Oanning at the close of the Mutiny. In it* on?in 
order to ensure the permanence of the institution, the tdluqdars bound them- 
selves and their heirs, by a special deed, to allow the cess of 4 per cent, to be 
levied hy Government for tbe benefit of the college. In tbe earlier years of «»'i «do«TneMt 
the college tbe amount derived from this source was Bs. 26,000 a year, and an 
annual grant of the same value was contributed by tbe Government of India. 

Since the revision of settlements, the average income from tbe tdluqddrs’ en- 
dowment for the last five years has been Bs 40,918. Besides these two sums, 
the receipts from fees average Bs. 6,000 a year. The expenditure has always 
been less than the income; the average annual savings amount to Bs. 12,700, 
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and the present surntas 18 Jt 51.723 Trom the savings, stipplementcd hy a 
special grant irom Bovermncnl d Rs 40,000, a spacious and Itandsome huild. 
ag waf erected m 1878 at a cost of Es 1,03,400 The management of the 
coUego IS vested m a committee composed of the Commissioner of 1“=^“ • 
tlie Denuty CJomtnissioner, the District Judge, the Lxccutivc Eugmecr, the 
.eoior Inspector of Schools, the Principal of the College, and an equal numher 
of tdluqdars Committee meetings are held once a month, hut as most oi the 
tdlundSrs reside on their own estates during the greater part of tho year, the 
settlement of all important questions is reserred for occasions when they are 
able to be present In eierythmg connected with tho college, and its Onental 
branch more especially, the tdluqdars take the deepest interest , its success 
being a great source of pride to them LooVing on the institution os one 
founded by themselves, they arc, not unnaturally, jealous of Government 
interference , but they welcome improvements, provided they themselves are 
associated nith the agency for carrying them out The college consists of five 
departments — the English college, the Oriental college, the high school, the 
middle school, and the lower or primarv school The English college contains 
at present about 120 students undergraduates of the Calcutta University The 
fee IS Es 1 per mensem for all students, an extra fee of the same amount being 
cli'’rged for attendance upon the law class The Oriental college educates about 
140 students m Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian htcraturo, the Onental style of 
teacbiug being adhered to In each of the languages taught there are two 
classes, and the students have been very successful m passing the examinations 
of the Punjab Umrersity. In the SanskTit classes no fee « charged, in the 
others the fee is only nominal The high school consists of two classes pre- 
paring for the Entrance examination of the Calcutta Umversity It contains 
at present 81 pupils, who pay a fee of Ee la month In the middle school 
also there are two classes, numbering 185 pupils, the standard up to which they 
work hemg that of the middle class Anglo vernacular examination The lower 
school consists of fire classes with 355 pupils Altogether, therefore, there are 
hetweeu eight and nine hundred pupils in the institution In tho English 
college the majonty of students come from different parts of Oudh hut there are 
also many from various places m the Bengal Presidency, os well as from the 
North Western and the Central Provinces The students of the Onental 
eoUece are nearly all natives of Lucknow This is also largely tlie case with the 
pupils of the school department, though among them is incloded a considerable 
number of Bengalis whose parents arc employed in Lucknow and the neigh- 
bourhood Throughout the college about 90 per cent of the students are 
Hindus, mostly Brahmans and Kayasths, with a sprinkling of Rajputs, Bamas, 
and Ahirs Of llusalmans there is a large proportion m the lower classes, hut 
this decreases rapidly in those more advanced About 5 per cent are native 
Christians and Eurasians The success of the college lias made vt very popular, 
and its students as a rule readily find employment, not only m the service 
of Government, but in Native States and in the private semee of wealthy 
landholders There is a boarding-house for students coming from, a distance, 
which, however, from a want of funds, is not adequate to the demands made 
upon it The staff of the college consists of a principal and two European 
professors a Sansknt professor, a Persian professor, and an assistant professor 
m the English department, two pandits, two maulvis, and two munshis in the 
Onental, ahead Wer and his assistant mthe high school, two assistant masters 
in the middle, three masters and eleven monitors in the lower There is a 
special class for the sons of taluqddrs and Native gentry, a hi^^her fee bemoi 
charged and students Iicmg aUowed to eater it only witWthc spenal peraiKsioS 
of the Oommssioner Smee the opemng of the coUege, 210 students liave 
passed the Entanee eaa^ation of the Oaleutta University, 110 tje F A , 45 
TV ^ whom obtamed Honours, 8 the BT. 3 

LM8. 1 has entered the Be^l Cml Semt 
and 2 have become harnsters Ruccessful. howfv#.r u 
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more important arc, that promotion among tho staff is impossible except witliin, 
tUo narrow limits of tho college itself ; that there is no pension fund for its 
officers and masters to look forward to ; and that experience derived from serv- 
ing in different capacities is denied to them. As a consequence of the two 
former circumstances, the greatest difficulty is ^nerienced in filling up vacan- 
cies caused by death, dismissal, or furlough. With regard to pensions, it was 
some years ago represented by tho committee that tiiere was a marked distinc- 
tion between tho Canning College and aided institutions generally, inasmuch as 
tho grant to it was specially sanctioned by the Imjwrial Government and the 
Secretary ot State; the sum granted far exceeded that usually given, and the 
income was as fixed and permanent as the Government itself. It was further 
urged that tho institution supplied the place of a college for Oudh and a zila 
school for Lucknow, which it would otherwise have fallen upon the Government 
to maintain. These circumstances were recognised by Government, and it was 
even admitted that tho college ^ras practically, though not in name, a Govern- 
ment institution ; hut tho objection was made that the funds were not under 
the control of Government but of a local committee, and the college authorities 
were called upon to alter the constitution of the college before the claim for 
pension could he admitted. 

79. Tho Muir College at Allahabad, which opened in 1872, had its origin tu« Muir CrDfraic. Urge 
in a desire to centralise tho higher education, English and Oriental, by an in- 
stitution different from, and superior to, any already existing in the North- 
Western Provinces. Its objects are thus particularised by Mr. Kempson, then 
Director of Public Instruction, in a letter to the Secretary to Government, 
dated tho 6th of January, 1872 : “ Pirst, as regards the establishment ulti- 
mately likely to ho required, the basis of estimate is tho expectation that the 
college at AUahabad will gradually draw to itself all the young men of the 
provinces who wish to obtain the Calcutta University degrees of B.A. or M.A., 
and especially such as read for Honours. It will become a central institution 
for this class of students, and probably for young men similarly circuibstanced 
in neighbouring provinces, according to the facilities which are given for tuition 
of the highest oraer. It should also become a centre of education in another 
aspect, as the focus of an improved svstem of vernacular education. It is in- 
tended to affiliate with tho Ailaliabad College all vernacular schools in the 
provioce by means of annual examinations, am to transfer pupils thus selected 
to Allahabad for advanced instruction in science through the medium of the 
Ternacular, and in oriental classics, with a view to the conferment of appropri- 
ate titles or orders of merit, suited to the usages of tho country. Classes for 
instruction in the P.A. course will also be opened for youths who have matri- 
culated in tho AUahabad or other Government schools in the neighbourhood. 

There are, under gradual development in these Provinces, two modes of ednea- 
cation. The first is intended for tho benefit of the masses, and is purely verna- 
cular. Schools hardly worthy of the name, and schools of which no German 
toivn would bo ashamed, aro to bo found on the list. Their usefulness is 
undoubted, in the lowest grade and in retired districts, as the means of deva- 
tion above pure barbarism; in the next grade, as teaching reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, with elementary general knowledge and science ; and in the 
highest grade, introducing tho pupils, after a good foundation in the rudiments 
of knowledge in their own vernacular, to the best parts of the oriental curricu- 
lum, — vis., grammar, logic, and morals. To raise thiseystem into a homogene- 
ous whole, we need tho stimulus of a well-oiganised system of examination and 
degrees, which can be attained only by establishing a central institution at 
Allahabad, which in this aspect wUl become a vernacular university. The 
second system of education at work is that which may be called the Calcutta 
University system, in which English is the basis of instruction as the language 
of the governing class, tho key to offices of trust and emolument, and the means 
of introducing Western science and philosophy. It is obvious that this can 
never become a national system. However useful and acceptable it may be to 
an important section of the inhabitants, and however excellent in itself, it must 
always bo exotic and less and less popular the further it is removed from the 

N.w.p • 13 
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duet seds o£ QoTcrnment and cmlisition By centering our duct efforts in 
tins direction at Allaliatatl and Benares, and liy yhcing our zih and 
sciiools m Buliordmalion to a duet institution there, ve slnll gue to the class 
nhieh desires it, every teasonahle faclht) lor securing degrees and honours 

80 "With *1 view to asccrt'iining tlie opinion, ancl of enlisting thoco opera* 
tioD, of the natives of the provinces, a committee was shortly afterwards foraod 
Araon'" the Europeans were Mr Justice Turner, Premenl, Messrs lieid, 
Mayne, In»lis, and Perlaus, vhile the natiie community ivas represented by 
seveml chiefs and men of high position, hotU Musalnians and Hindus Of the 
subscribers the most liberal ivas the late Mahamja of Vizianagram, who con- 
tributed a lakh of rupees, at the same time oITciing a further sum of two lakhs 
for the foundation of a medical college and hospital, an offer which for certain 
reasons was declined The estahhshinent which it was considered w ould even- 
tuallv he necessary consisted of a principal, four European and two native 
professors, with assistants , hut at the outset the sanction of Government was 
asked to the appointment of a principal, two European and three native pro- 
fessors, at a cost, when the several officers should be entitled to tho maximum 
pay of their grades of Es 3,830 a month Tho required sanction having been 
obtained, the English department commenced work in July 1872 Since that 
time the numbers have steadily increased, and there are now in the college 
about 80 undergraduates and graduates Erom the table already given, it will 
he seen that the college has earned off honours in all branches of the Xlmversity 
course includmg Sanskrit— a distinction not achieved by any college out of 
Calcutta The onental department winch was "to reach downwards," and to 
wluch the vernacular schools throughout the provinces were to be affiliated, 
has not hitherto been developed to any complete extent A professor of on- 
cntal literature was, indeed, appointed , but as yet the function of the college 
in this direction lias been confined to the management of the iniQdle*ch8a 
vernacular examinations Prom t) ese examinations it was intended that tho 
successful candidates should proceed to a course still purely oriented Such of 
them, however, as did not at once seek employment, gentmlly transferred them- 
selves to the zjia schools, where, in spite of their having then to begin the study 
of Enghsh, thev soon worked their way up to the University examinations 
■Whether hereafter the ongcnal scheme may become practicable, — and this must 
depend m the main upon the demand for employes highly educated in orientals, 
—there can he little doubt that the English college will in a few years absorb 
most of the students who, under other circumstances, would have been scattered 
about at the different minor colleges With a richer endowment in scholar- 
ships, with a stronger staff of professors, with all the appliances for teaching 
the subjects of the various alternative courses of the University, and with the 
large number of educated natives collected at the seat of Government and 
naturally ansious that then sons should at least not fall behind themselves 
in education, an efficiency may he expected which ivill justify the creation of 
this central college The scheme may also, m the end, prove economical Por 
yeais to come the Allahabad College will alone have room for all the students 
in the North Western Provinces who are likely to desire a Umversity education 
and before its capacities are overtaxed, we may hope that the natives will have 
been stimulated to found more colleges of their own On the establishment of 
the Muir CoUegc, it was prophesied Uiat students would not leave them homes 
if at any distance for the sake of an education however superior to that to he 
Lad more nearly at their doors Experience is yearly showing that such an 
anticipation ivas founded, but in any case it would have been a sufficient 
answer to the objection that those who were unwiUing to make so emnll i 
sacrifice for what is after all a luxuiy, had no claim to a boon that could nnl v 
be grauted at the cost of denying to a much larger number a 

IjiiMmg, probaMy the handsomest S S iind 

pmhahly irop^eV 

-ttached -Bill and room tor a ccnsideraWe proportion of the slndSs^ ° 
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81 The circumstances that gave rise to the foundation of the Muhammadan Ti« Mdsmm.aAi» Angb 

Anglo Oriental College at Aligarh are thus described in a letter from the Onentni College uAigirb 
Honourable Sayyid Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, Honorary Secretary, ITuhammadan 
Anglo Oriental College Tund Committee, to the BirMtor, Public Instruction, 

Noith-Westem Provinces, dated June, 1881 ‘‘ It will be sufficient to say that 

a body of influential Muhammadan gentlemen, who interested themselves in 
education, being mournfully aware of tlio hackwardness of the Muhammadan 
population m the matter of English education, TCgarded the circumstance as a 
great evil, not only to the immediate moral, social, mid pohtical welfare of their 
own CO religionists, but to the country at large Iheir enquiries roused the most 
senous apprehensions m regard to the future of their co rehgiomstq under the 
British rule, and they formed themselves into a committee to raise funds for 
establishing the present college The original object of some of the supporters 
of the committee u as to confine the college to the Muhammadans for whose 
special benefit educational facilities were to be provided But so much good- 
will, sympathy, and generosity were displayed by the Hindu nobility ahd 
gentry, that the committee m establishing the college declared it open to 
Hindu students also, especially as the currtculuia (beyond religious instruction) 
pursued in the college siuted Hindus and Muhammadans alike, and the former 
showed a readiness to ]om the college In the matter of scholarships, prizes, and 
other college rewards, the rules of the college show no partiality to either 
Hindus or Muhammadans, whilst the committee has provided separate boarding- 
houses for Hindu students The college is conducts upon the most advanced 
principles of toleration, and whilst the immediate control of it is vested in a 
European principal and a European head master, the staff of professors and 
teachers consists of Hindus and Muhammadans The committee can congratu- 
late themselves upon the circumstance that they have never observed the smallest 
indication of any feeling other than friendly spint between the Hmdu and 
Muhammadan students, and they arc sincerely convinced that the college 
(though naturally a place of exceptional attwction to Muhammadan students) 
may, as an educational agency, be regarded as suited able to Hindus and 
3Iuhatnmadans * • 

82 The committee formed for the collection of funds began its work m 
1872, and up to the present time the amount realised is something over three 
lakhs of rupees, exclusive of the contributions to the building fund In a long 
list of donors, Native and European, are found the Nizam of Haidnrabad, the 
Maharaja of Patiald the Nawab of Ilampur, Sir Salar Jang, Baja Amir Hasan 
Khan ot Mulnmmadabad in Oudh, tho ftlaharaja of Vizianagram, the Honour 
able Sayyid Ahmed Khan, C S I , Kunwar Muhammad Luft Ah Khan, Lord 
Northbrook, Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, Lord Lylton, Lord Kipon, Sir ‘W Muir, 

Sir J Strachey, /Lc , &c At present the annual income of the college is 
Ks 34 000, while the expenditure for the last year exceeded the income by 
Ils 2 538 Bully to carryout the scheme of the coU^.it is calculated that the 
income must be raided to Ks 60,000 per annum , but it may reasonably be 
expected that the Government will before long find it possible to increase the 
amount of its grant m aid (now only Rs 6,000 out of Rs 34 000), and a consi- 
derable addition will accrue from the fees as soon as a larger number of quarters 
arc completed for the residence of boarders For the college buildings, includ 
mg 104 rooms for boarders, a «!um of Rs 5,31,000 wiU ultimately be required 
and of this Rs 1,C2,9G3 has already been subsenbed At present the works 
completed consist of eleven class rooms and one central hall, twenty five rooms 
for first class boarders and fortv-nme for those of the second cla'ss, i house 
for the head master, a small dispensary, and some temporary boardmg houses 
Besides these, the foundations of the entire college have been sunk, a park has 
been Laid out, and the u all on one fide of the college grounds has been finished 
Beginning mth about 20 students m June 1875, the school and college now 
contam nearly 300, of whom 29 are m the latter department Smee 1877, 

55 candidates have gone up for the Entrance examination, of whom 36 have 
passed , 10 out of 17 have succeeded in the F A during the three years the 
college has been affiliated up to that standard, and there are now 8 students 
reading for the BJk As originally constitute, the college had two depart- 
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menls the oBd the Oriental. In the former, all subjects were tausht 

iu English; Arable, Persian, or Banstait being taien up M a second lan- 
guage!” in the latter, either Arabio ^ hvS 

TvWle history, ceosrophy, mathematics, &c., i^ere taught in Urdu, and English 
bOTmrtV “second Lguage." But this Department, which has never 
attracted many students, and now numbers 16 only, will probably be abolished 
before long. At the head of the coUege is a European prmcipd, ^tb seTcn 
Native professors, three of whom are Masters of ^s m the Calcutta Univer- 
sity: the school has a European head-master, seven native English teachers, 
and six Arahie, Persian, and Hindi teachers. In scholarships the college 
awarded 3.164 during the -past year. Of these, some were from permanent 
endowments for special purposes, such as the Patidld and the Northbrook 
scholarships, some from yearly donations by private gentlemen, ^d some froni 
the college income, lleligious instruction is given to Sunnis by a Sunm 
teacher, to SMas by one of their own sect, in either Arabic or Persian accordmg 
as the one language or the other has been chosen by the student for his college 
course ; and the managing committee is willing that similar instruction should 
he given to Hindu students in their own sacred hooks. The concerns of 
the college are managed by two committees, — one, composed of Native and 
European gentlemen, dealing with matters of instruction only; the other, 
composed entirely of Native gentlemen, which regulates the general concern of ^ 
the institution. Much of the popularity of the college is due to the provision 
for the residence of students belonging to families of the upper classes. The 
rooms of Ibe'first-class boarders are scarcely less comfortable than those of an 
undergradute at Oxford or Cambridge, and the Musalmans take ‘their meals 
together in a dining hall. To a first-class boarder the cost of living at the 
college is about Bs. 800 a year, which includes rent, board, medical attendance, 
and tuition fees : a second-class boarder pays about Es. 190. Of the two classes 
there were, iu 1881, 171 in residence, of whom 16 were Hindus. At the outset, 
the undertaking met with very great opposition from the more bigoted of the 
Musalmans. Believing that the founders of the college were enemies of the faith, 
they held aloof themselves, and fid their best to persuade others to follow the 
same course. All sorts o! rumours were spread abroad ns to the character of 
the institution and the heterodoxy of its supporters. Portunately, however, the 
originator of the scheme, the Honoutahle Sayid Ahmed Khan, was not to he 
daunted by opposition or deterred by want of sympathy. In the esteem of the 
more liberal minded of his co-religionists ho held the highest place; and his 
perseverance was before long rewarded by the hearty co-operation of powerful 
friends. ^ Chief among those who came forward to his support was Sir "Salar 
Jang, Prime Minbter to tho Nizam. His lead was followed by many influential 
MuKilmans in all parts of the country; and though the college funds are at 
present insufficient for the complete working of the scheme, the number of 
students is now limited ebiefly by tbe want of accommodation. If, then, the 
Musalmans arc to be reproached for not having availed themselves of tlie 
benefits of the education offered them by Government, they have certainly set 
an example to the generality of the population by founding and maintaimng, 
almost without State aid, a college in many respects superior to any educational 
institution in India, and one which bids fair to he of the greatest importance' 
atom a political as well as from an educational point of view. ^ 

BtntistM forms, secondary 
™ **>'= NorUi-B estem Provinces was comprised in tlie superior 
and mfenor zila schools, as they were termed,— tho high and middle sclioSs of 
more recent nomenclatnm. In the superior, the highest class was made nn of 
stndcnts mding for the Entrance examination of tho Calcutta TJniyersity? in 
the inferior, the first c ass ranked with tho third of the superior slth sohoob 
also contained classes hist heginning the study of Pnn.i,iu j JJotu sclioots 
school iueluded, themfore, ibS two iSLs of seSni^ ami rte 
of primary inslruetiou. aeconlmg to thrnew W whTle ^ 
school were the lower divisioni of tho serandm^Sc v„l ‘"'iT" 

primary instrucUon. nence n comparisoa^re^S ■S''schteL^^^^^^^ 
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and the later years of tho decade is in some points impossible The followinff 
tabular forms exhilnt m the more important points the condition of both 
classes of schools m tho North-Western Provinces and Oudh in the years 
1871-72, 1874-76, 1877-78, the three years already taken for comparison, and 
also give the total number of scholars and total cost m 1880 81 


Table IX. — Secondary Edvcatt&n , Anglo Vernacular Etgh Schools, North- 

Western Vromtees and Oadh, 1871-73 



XoTB 1 — Hi^Ii ««Iioq1s m th« a6or« t&bU iDctaS«, b«stde* Uis Higti Seboo] deroTtsitst prcp« tbe miSdl* nod 
priauu; deeiirtiii«at« th« stahttict st thu bin* not pTuiy thoao ■[ artatati oepontel; 

Non 3 imaidod ichool I* Utftiaiiro ^ 


Secondary Education • (b) Anglo- Vernacular JiBddle Schools, North- Western 
Provinces and Oudh, 1671-73 












NaTS —High Schools inelode nuddle »nd pruDory dcpartmenti 

Anglo Vernacular Schoolt (b) Middle Schools, 1&74 75 



Nots — O i>« onwilcd Khool Shiscoichool MpnpiU 

Anglo Vernacular Schools (a) High Schools, 1877-78 
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Anglo- Fcrnacttlar Schools ^ (b) fiddle SchooUy lSt/-7B. 



Secondary Education: Anglo-Vernacular Schools, Norih-Westem ^Provinces 
and Oudh, J630S1. 
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81. TaUng the Nortb-TVcstcra Provinces nnd Oudli separately, it ivill be 
seen that the Government schools in the former provinces varied but little as to 
numbers betTreen 1871 and 1878. Such increase as there Tvas, appears chieny 
in the high schools, and there amounts to (x59 only. Tlie middle schools had 
added but 110. In Oudh the division was at first into superior zila, inferior rila, 
and Anglo-vernacular town schools. Prom 1S71 the term “zila” sras applied 
to the high, and “^Inglo-vcmacular*’ to middle schools. Up to the year 1S77, 
the numbers increased steadily in Wh classes of scliools. In that ywr a verj 
considcrahlo fall took phee in the mid^c schools from 2,-111 to 1,270; in the 
high, from 1,619 to 1,615. On the former the Secretary to Govcmmcul rcmarls : 
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“ These Oudh schools ore on an unsatisfactory tooting. The attendance te 
hitherto hcen hepl no hy the tree admission of pupils, and as soon ns fora are 
SeSded the aUanie drops to oni^haU. Nor is the ■^tagg^d for^ 

these schools did hadly ia the Anglo-veraaoular examination. You 

that the Inspector of the Circle mil report specially on the condition of these 
schools; this report wUl be awaited. In the meantime l am to obsem ttot . 
these Ondh middle A schools are really more hho the North-Westwn 
Provinces middle B schools, except that they teach English m an unsatis- 
factory way. It would he well to reconsider their classification when you 
report on their condition and prospects.” On the latter siAo^s the same 
officer observes ” The fact that higher fees are now levied in the Oudh schools 
accounts probably for the decrease in numbers, but it is satisfactory to nna 
that the average daily attendance has improved. In economy, these schools 
. compare favourably with those of tho older province, as the cost per boy in 
Oudh 13 Es. 39 against Es 62 in the North-Western Provinces.” 

85. In the number of scholars >n the aided high schools during the ^ame 
period, there was about the same increase as in those maintained by Govern- 
ment; sixteen schools in 1871-72 having 4,230 on their rolls, and twenty-one 
in 1877-78 having 4,741. The aided middle schools dropped from 164 with 
10,500 schobrs to 39 with 4,068. This fall did not of course occur suddenly, 
though it was to some extent due to financial reasons that the Government 
withdrew a large number of the grants upon which they mainly existed. 
Writingin 1877 of such of this class of schw»ls as were under the management 
of the department, Mr. Kempson, to whom especially they owed their orism, 
reraatis “ As it was pronounced needful to retrench, there is no question hut 
that the withdrawal of aid from subscription Anglo-vernacular schools outside 
sudder stations has caused less harm and less retardation than if any other class 
of school had been condemned. No doubt they represented a certain amount 
of effort made by the people themselves to obtam a better class of education 
fot their children than could be had in the vernacular schools, and this is tho 
solo reason why they were aided in the fint instance ; but it has been found in 
the majority of oases that the effdrt was unwillingly sustained or fraudulently 
counterfeited. Even under the most careful inspection, than which nothing 
is more difficult to maintain when secretaries of committees and inspecting 
officers are often changed, there was always a feehug cf£ rmcertainty as to 
whether the teachers received their share of pay from the subscription funds, 
or whether the fee entries in the accounts were bond Jide transactions. The 
teachers dare not complain, because if the school was closed they lost their 
living, and they preferr^ to make a false affidavit to ruinmg themselves or 
compronns'mg the tahsildars or other people by whose infiuence these schools 
were established. It is to the credit of the 6!6ves of our schools and colleges 
that they were always unwillmg to accept those teacherships, hut the coMe- 
quence was that inferior men had to he put in, and hence the instruction was 
rarely satisfactory. It will, I think, bo a fair test of reality if any of the 
si'hools survive the withdrawal of the grant-in-aid, and I find the attempt is 
being made here and there.” This picture of the schools in question is cer- 
tainly not unfairly coloured, Tho sanguine hopes which the Director entertained 
of them m their earber years were shared by few, if any, of liis subordinates 
In 1870 they were thus described by an educational officer uho had carefullv 
inquired into their character and condition during his tour of inspection ■ 
■■ Acooi^ng to the last report tliero t. ere, in 1863, imlepcndent of the Gorern- 
ment Ilia schools, and of the nmnerons aided Anglo-Temactilar schools under 
pnvate mamgement, seventy-mile Ajiglo-vomaoular schools under the Denart 
ment of Pubho Instruction. The cost of these sebook for 

Its 48,765, ofivhiehanm Es 23,863 came iSrthorettrot fe^^^^ 

Tliey arc placed in the outlying toims of caoli district, lidicre evci kTndXsi 
ness IS earned on m tho vernaoular, and where the small sm,tt.S„ . Sf V 
winch the pupils gam canbeof uoimitolhemLXS 
arc tho results from, and so unstahlo the desire for such ednml.m 
not appear justiSahlc to expend in this direction L sSm of mooX ‘ 
to the mamtenance of five hundred halkabandi Xols ““"“T eqmvalent 
of the hind is somewhat in this way. X'eXtmfSfficXTS 
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that capital is to bo made out of an exhibition of intelligence, or be is really 
anxious that his sons should receive a training somewhat higher than is to be 
obtained at a tahsili school. Accordingly he persuades his fellow-townsmen 
that it is incumbent on them to be up and doing. For a while everything is 
coitleiir de rose. A subscription list is opened, and money liberally put down, 
at all events upon paper ; an application is made to Government for a grant-in- 
aid ; teachers are appointed ; scholars flock in ; and the every existence of the 
older tahsili school seems imperilled by the vigour of its youthful rival. It is 
considered the thing to learn Bnglish; and fashion is all-powerful in this as 
in other matters. But ere long, perhaps before the year is out, there begins 
to be some reluctance on the part of the subscribers to fulfil their part of the 
bargain. The salaries of teachers fall into arrears, discipline relaxes, parents 
return to their old love, and the closing of the school may he looked for at no 
distant date. It comes, and with it the conviction that every rupee expended 
has been a rupee thrown away.” 

86. In Oudh, the numbers in the aided high schools rose from 617 in 
1871-72 to 1,182 in 1877-78 ; in the middle, they fell from 1,441 to 1,079. At 
the end of the decade the North-'W’estem Provinces and Oudh together reckoned 
132 Government and aided English schools, high and middle, with 5,215 
scholars. Of these, 425 went up as candidates at the Entrance examination in 
December 1880, and 270 passed j 60 in the first division, 169 in the second, 
and 61 in the third. Ten years before the numbers were, candidates 179 ; of 
whom there passed in the first division 12, in the second 60, in the third 27. 

87. For the ten years the statistics of this examination are as follows : — 


T»at 

1871.73 

1873 73. 

1873 74. 

1874.75 

1875 70. 

1876.77. 

1877.78 

1878.79 

1S79.80 

1880.81 

Candidatas 











paifl«d > 

123 

m 

140 

152 

168 

147 

120 

201 

157 

270 


88. Until 1876-77 progress in both classes of schools was further tested 
in the North-Western Provinces by a departmental examination at which the 
second and third classes of the high and the first of the middle competed. Of 
late years, what is called the middle class Anglo-vernacular examination has 
dealt with the third of the high and the first of the middle. The following table 
gives results from 1871-72 to 1880-81 : — * 


Year 

2pv Class (}|ioa) 

8ti> Cuss fliair, lit Midsls 

Candidates. 

Faued. 

Candidates. 

Passed 

1871-72 . 




144 

74 

253 

85 

1872-73 . 




181 

22 

259 

52 

1873-74 . 




167 

85 

240 

68 

1874.75 . 




165 

71 

247 

29 

1875-76 . 




120 

21 

260 

56 

1876.77 (a) 




156 

77 

842(5) 

50 

1877-78 . 






861(e) 

105 

1878-79 . 






bOO 

180 

1879-60 . 






807 

232 

1880-81 . 






883 

172 


(a)— From thu date ttui esasamatioo of Uie oecond closi wai diKontiaued 
(i) — From thii date Oudh is taeloded 

(c)— From thU date tided acfaooU tnd priitle (tadents are incladed. 

89. On the results of the last of these years the Secret^ to Government 
remarks: “It cannot ho denied that these are most unsatisfactory, and are 
not nearly as good as last year, when 151 passed from Government schools as 
compared with 123 and 222 in all. The faOure is most conspicuous in aided high 
5-ciiools, from which only 31 out of 262 passed. Tou explain that the standard 
is comparatively liiglier than that of the University Entrance examination, hut 
tliat tlie main reason of failure, as previously remarked, is that in many schools 
both masters and students regard the University Entrance examination as the 
w w p. 
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only goal vrortliy of tlicir serious thoughts, and ivUl not exert tlicniselvcs to 
teach or learn thoroughly tho subjects of study in thoTcrnacuhr. Your careful 
attention avas invited to this in the orders on Iho last report, and Sir Georp* 
Couper would again cmpliatically desire tliat nny sucIj tcnilency should be 
promptly repressed. This is especially the duty of Inspectors, n ho should lo«o 
no opportunity of impressing on head^masters that no amount of success in the 
Entrance examination can be held to excuse marked failure in Ibo middle clas'i 
Anglo«TcmacuLar examination.” 

90. Secondary vernacular Bchools are the talislH and pargana or loiro 
schools in the North-IVcstem Provinces, and the vernacular town schools in 
Oudh. Tho pargana schools were “intended to supply instruction, on jiaymcnt 
of a small fee, to tho chief leading lotnts which are not the hcad*qnartcrs of o 
tahsll, and therefore have not a tahsili school. Jfost, if not all, of these were 
previously supplied with tree village schools, but it svas desirable to transfer 
these to villages, with a view of supplying tho wants of the agriculturists, for 
whom they arc primarily intended.” Tlio statistics for tlio three years already 
compared are as follows; the schools, it must bo remembered, include the 
primary classes 


Table X— Vernaeutar SchooU, High and Middle, 1S71‘75. 



Kambft 

Xombn of 

ToUl ceiL 

Total «ait 
r<r boai 

C«t to 

OnrerDDrnt 
p«r braL 

North-iycst OoTemnwnt . 

„ Aitlftl .... 

Oadh OoTeroment . . , 

„ Aided .... 

S09 
57 
55 
W ic 

11,757 

1,115 

e,7CS 

1,545 

/t 

50,751 

10,25^ 

1 10,777 
8,090 

/! a.p 

5 S 0 

7 1 2 

0 8 11 : 

5 8 2 

R a.p. 

4 7 8 

8 1 4 

4 2 1 

5 0 0 

Total 

295 

17,105 

01,8SC 

... 

... 


(a) b; tbs DrrartBtsi. 


Vernacular SchooU, High and Middle, 1871-75. 



Karobrr ©l^ 
•cbooU. 

S'amUr ol 

Totai) coot. 

’C'Ailtnatw 

bnd. 

Cntto 
OoTenanfnt 
r*T bfvi 

North-We»t Goyernment , 

Oudh „ 

Ondh . . . . . 

235 

52 

0 

15,573 

4,818 

178 

719 

li 

71,253 
27,425 
3 . 62 S 
6,2 IS 

li a.p. 

5 11 0 

7 1 2 
25 S 0 

0 15 0 

It a.p 

6 5 0 
4 c n 

0 C 10 

4 2 5 

Total 

298 

21,288 

1 , 07,464 

... 1 ... 


Vernacular SchooU, High and Middle, 1877-78. 



Nomber ©1 

Namb«r of 
pnpih 

Tutu cost. 

Total cMt{<«r. 
Lend 1 

Co»tto 
Gorenitnmt 
per head. 

Nortb-Westera Provinces GoTcmmcnt. 
Oudh GovernmeLt , 

North-Western Provinces in'Sh.aided 
o.ah . . . 

231 

56 

2 

8 

15,907 

4,172 

178 

771 

R 

72,289 

31 ,CG 7 

2.820 

6 , 7 C 7 

R a.p. 

5 C 0 

7 3 11 
17 6 0 

8 11 4 

R a.p. 

5 4 0 

5 10 0 

1 7 5 0 

2 1 111 

Total 

500 

21,091 

U 2,519 
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91. The progress niado in the upper elates of these schools lias heen tested 
since 1872, by Trhat is called the middle class vernacular ovaraination. Of this 
examination the following table gives an abstract from 1871 to 1881: in the 
returns previous to the former of these years the high and middle schools are 
not shown separately from other schools examined with them : — 











Scbooti 

Examiaces 

Nomlivr 

1878-74 









142 

50S 

W 190 

1874-75 









135 

SSI 

124 

1876-76 









153 

424 

107 

1876-77 









153 

477 

183 

1877-78 









(J) 101 

CCS 

w 

1878.70 









233 

716 

164 

1879.80 









(rT) 142 

462 

200 

1880-81 









170 

644 

211 


(a) iDclodes prim&iy icliooti. 

(4) From this y«ar the rfituma from Ondh uro uclodeJ with those of the North Western ProTioee* 

(e) In thu yw the resalts ^vea h; other KhocU are included in those of the Ulisfli schools 
(d) The smell namber of cendidaUi scat sp this jnt was due to the great iickness tJiat prevailed 

02. Besides this examination by printed papers, these schools are carefully 
examined by tbc Inspector of tlio Division during bis cold*ucathcr tour, and 
many of them again in the rainy season. Tho District De 2 >uty Inspector also 
visits them tbreo or four times m tbo year. In an earlier part of this report the 
character of tho education given in this class of schools has been fully described. 
Since 1870 tbeir management in matters except tuition lias been made over to 
local committees of public instruction in each district. During tbo past decade, 
if tho numbers have not materially increased, there has wen considcrablo 
improvement in point of instruction, owing to tbc teachers having for tho most 
part gone through tho Normal School course. An attempt was at ono time 
made to add English to tho list of subjects taught ; but it was foimd that, while 
nothing more than the merest smattering of that language was acquired, tho 
vernacular instruction suffered greatly. On this point the following remarks 
made by an I^pector of largo expericnco are worth quoting. In Ids report 
for 1874-76 ho ivritcs : “ Tho aided English classes attached to tahslli schools 
have always struck mo as examples of wasted power and money. Very little 
English is taught in them, and that only of a very inferior quality. The 
attendance is made up hy constant relays of pupils, who seldom advance beyond 
tho first reading book. Theso boys come in at the instanco of the teacher, flio 
tahsUdar, and tlic town olEcials, these being tho persons interested in preserving 
the grant-in-aid. townspeople, as a rule, caro nothing for tho English 
offered, and accordingly scarcely ever subscribe towards tho local contribution. 
This is got from the pai^ana zamindars with their lists of revenue, or occa- 
sionally tho municipality supplies the local income. The tahsildar and his 
nmla find it convenient to have a teacher on tho spot to give their children 
some instruction in English, and so do everything they can to keep him there. 
Even tho schooling fees are in a great part not paid hy tho pupil’s parents, but 
by tho teacher. Tbc fees lodged como back to him as part of his salary. The 
fees’ account is in fact merely a floating deposit account in the name of the 
teacher. There is no real observance of the grant-in-aid conditions, but only a 
colourable observance. Tbo Gorermnent money spent in aiding such Eiighsh 
classes, would, I think, be spent to very much more advantage in increasing the 
staff and space of zila schools and in enlarging boarding-house accommodation ; 
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while it mmicmlities, zaminilaM. or otter -pcoplo have money to sparo for 
rfurataB C m Engl.*, there can te no better way ot ntltemg it than by 
seodm" such boys no with scholarships to tho zila boartlmg-house to take ad* 
rantaco ot tho z^ila school mstniction Tho very object of boarding hoUOT is to 
draw hoys m from outlying parganas ’Why, then, defeat that object by m^. 
talning an English teacher m ereiy petty town ? Did I see these aided 
yearly sendmg up a hatch ot scholars to tho third or fourth classes of zila 
Mhools, I should own them to he doing good preparatory work Bnt preparation 
for the zila school is not tho object vith which such classes arc startcu Ino 
ohiect is to avoid the zila school altogether ’When pupils leave tlicso classes 
they mostly consider their education completed They have got at their own 
doors, often without paying anything fot it, just that smattering of -Lnglish 
which they thmk necessary, and they start at once on the strength of it as 
utnedwats for employment I have known all these aided classes now for 
years During that time many hundreds of boys have both come and gone off 
the hooks, hut I do not perceive any increase of attendance, nor has the quality 
of the instruction very sensibly improved The teachers are too far away from 
where English is spoken to get any practice in the use of the language Some 
of them are worse speakers of Doglish now than they were when I first knew 
them They know the primer and a few lessons of prose and poetrj by heart, 
and these they diiU into their pupils with more or less success But they 
have no books but class books, and they never see an English newspaper 
Difficulties of idiom and construction they must pass over, for they have no 
one by to explam such thmgs to them For these and many other reasons I 
thmk the attempt to teach English m outlying tahsiliandpargana towns should 
ho given up ” In 1871 72 and agam m 1872 73 the number of scholars in 
these schools decreased consider^ly This was owing cluefly to the stricter 
levy and higher rate of fees But there were other causes at work, and m 
1874«75 the Inspector of the 2nd Circle summarises them In pargana schools, 
which were formerly halkabandv, and therefore free schools, a fee was now 
exacted In tabslli schools tho fee had been raised to two annas a month, and 
as the monthly payments had to be lodged in the treasury before the teacher 
could draw his salary, " any arrear leads to tlie stnLmg off of the boy’s name 
until he can come back with the money,” which did not often happen Again, 
“in mumcipal towns the tahsfli and town schools lose scholars by gratuitous 
instruction given m the free schools to which banya hoys and others are 
admitted who have no claim to free education” Tahsih schools, situated side 
by side with zila schools whose fees were no higher, and whose course included 
English as well as the vernaculars, worked at a disadvantage The case was 
worse still when tho competition was with Anglo vernacular aided schools, whose 
fees were less than two annas, and often merely nominal Changes in the hooks 
to he read also operated against these schools, for parents frequently removed 
their sons rather than incur the fresh expenditure "From aU these causes,” 
says Hr lAoyd, “tho tahsfli town and pargana schools of tlus cirde have been 
showing for the past few years an almost continuous ebhmg away of scholars 
The instruction has generally improved in them from the institution of the 
vernacular examination, and here and there, as occasions arose, from the 
appomtaent of younger and better teachers m place of those retired or 
deceased But nothing seems to improve their attendance When I first 
took elmge of the circle, the 61 tahsfli and town schools of the circle aver- 
a|ed a daily attendance of 70 hoys each , the same schools average now only 
56 These fibres are taken from returns, hut apart from returns, my own 
observation tells me that the sohooU nre, as a body, less full now than^ they 
were mne years ago In some of them the diminution is yery TOifie The 
fee rate has hera altered several times within the period Ithas been raised 
and lowered, then raised and lowered agam, till finally it was fixeTaTS^o 
n^as with exemptions for certain hoys m certam towns Tct at the end 
of the year there has always been the same storv to tell nf « ,i xi 

attendance at tahsfli and town schools SoSAhl ^iili ‘lie 

unproved by the addition of Feisian teachers and have been 
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no effect Tvbatcvei upon the attendance 'Whether this state of decline may 
ho remedied by a return once more to the anna rate of fee. I do not pretend to 
say , hut I certainly recommend the change, or perhaps even more, a reversion 
to the system ujion Tvhich theso tahsfli and town schools were origmally con 
ducted, which was this Government supplied as now, a certain fixed estah 
lishment tor teaching and paid for all repairs to the buddings The teacher 
made his own arrangements about fees taking three annas &om some hoys, 
two annas one anna or even a pice from otliers ^ust whatever he conld induce 
them to pay He let in free, howovei, all children whose parents paid to the 
education rate, and such other poor children also as he had room for The 
fees reaUsetl practically belonged to himself alter he had paid all contingencies 
out of them If ho let m more hoys than the fixed establishment could 
find proper teachmg for, he was held responsible for the neglected classes, and 
IV as made to pay for an extra teacher or monitor himself, also out of his fee in 
come This, I am told was the system upon which the tahslli and town schools 
were managed till within a year or so of my coming into the circle Doubtless 
something objectionable was thought to attach to the above mode of levying 
and disposing of the fees, and perhaps also to the admission free of school rate 
payom* children Still the schools were popular under the system and kept up 
an attendance which they cannot maintain now, and never have maintained 
since the teachers were depnved of all interest m the fees ” In 1877 78 the 
distress and sickness, so general in the provmces, told heavily upon these 
schools “ The decrease,” writes the Director, “ in the number of pupils attend 
ing the Government schools of this cliss(*<?, secondary schools, English and 
•vernacular) is very considerable, and is easily accounted for In the North- 
Western Provmcea the increase of fee rates, occurring unfortunately at a time 
of dearness and distress, has caused a temporarr decrease with the return of 
prosperity In Oudh, where tho decrease is far greater, the same causes have 
operated, hut there is not the same reason for expectmg that the numbers will 
■under similai conditions rise again to what they were In tho North Western 
Provinces parents have been accustomed to pay fees for their children in the 
secondary schools, and m an ordinary year the slight increase of the rates 
would not have been felt In Oudh a Ja^e proportion perhaps 2o per cent , of 
the pupils in Engbsh schools received gratuitous instruction, and the parents axe 
unwilling and in many cases unable to pay the fees that are now demanded 
from all The vernaailar schools are still •within the reach of children who 
may he thus debarred from attending tho English school and if they obtam a 
sound elementary education m their own language, the loss of a possible 
smattering of Enghsh is not much to be deplored ” Again, with reference to 
tho middle vernacular schools in Oudh, ‘ the number of schools remains the 
same as it was last year, hut tho number of pupils has decreased by 1,491, or 
hv 20 per cent of the number returned on the Slst of ilarcli last year The 
average daily attendance has also fallen off The condition of the country and 
the imposition in January last of increased and compulsory rates of schoohng 
fees are causes suffiaent to account for the falJmg off Some of these vernacular 
town schools are in places winch are notlimg more than large villages, and the 
attendance m all of them has lai^y consisted of agricultural and other poor 
children who, attendmg only for primary instruction, were not formerly 
charged fees Even in the middle classes fees were not exacted from all, tlie 
only real obligation upon the teachers bemg to collect from month to montli 
an average fee of half an anna per pupil The great majority paid less than 
the half anna, tho neh pupils bemgmade to pay for the poor But the new fees 
are class rates, vis , one anna fpr the primary classes and two annas for the 
middle classes, and the teachers have been enjoined to adhere to these rules 
strictly The consequence has been a wholesale removal of names from tho 
register, and a largo reduction of the daily attendance * I think it a pity,* 
says the Inspector, * that a certain jiortioii of free scholars, say 2u per cent of 
the whole school roll, has not been alloweil in tho primary classes of these 
schools The poorer agricultural cliUdren can hardly he expected to produce 
with pnnetuahty even so small a fee as one anna, nor would they he required 
to produce it except for the accidental nomenclature of the schools The 
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the primtry instruction pven in nlhgc stliools , but in tlio one i 
me t.uu._ _) ^ ^ ^ , — rnUkc.nlulo in the oilier tnso it is given 


t^bo nnuUorW the rich md poornUkc.nlulc m the other tnso l. is g vin 
free to the poorer peasantry 'to clinrgc n poor ngriulltiirist nlio liv« m a 
so called toiro a fee for the cdneatioii nliitli, did ho liic in n Tills e, he 
mi 'ht get tor nothing, is i great snomnly 1 sdvocste. therefore, the 
mg moJiQcalion of tlio new foe ruin In tcrnaculartonn 3 

to tuition will ho ono anna per pupil in tho pnmarj classes III t" I*' ""d 

til 0 annas in the miildlo classes, II and I In the primary classes, hown or, 
a nroporlion of poor children (not to cicoed 25 per oeiit of ho roll) may Ho 
educated Iroo oC cliargc, the committee of the school selecting the hojs to 
he thus exempted’” The Inspector’s suggestions seem to be cminenliv 
reasonable 


93 Smeo 1877 78 the numbers Invo gone up ngain, but it ^nll tabc Eome 
time for a complete rccotcry In Ins rencu of tbc decade, Sir GnlTith 
remarks ‘ For middle class vernacular education much lias l»ccn done 
Pargana or tou u schools, a sort of lower grade talislli schools, lia\ c been estab- 
lished m 23 towns, and secondary instruction is now gi%en m 231 Gm eminent 
Tcinaculat schools, cxclusisc of the lialkahandi schools wUicb teach beyond tin 
primary standard In Oudli in 1871 there were 18 Anglo»vcrnacular toun 
schools and 33 vernacular toon schools, there are now CO vernacular middle 
schools in their stead ” 


91 Primary English schools were till 1677 78 included m the high and 
middle schools, aud vt is iroiiossililc therefore to give their statistics separately 
Primary vernacular «cliools consist mainly of ihc halkaliandi, the municipal, 
and the aided primary schools They are diridid into upper and lower pn- 
maty, promotion to the former hemg regulated hy an examination nhich was 
held for the drat time in 1879 80 llalkabandi schools have been consider- 
ably improved of late years by an improvement m the teachers, bj tlio middle 
class vernacular examination, and lavllv by its no longer being sought to make 
them rivals to the tahstU schools They are now strictly primary, but their 
course of instructioa is at least as high os is needed for the class of boys who 
attend them As in the tahsth schools, tho local committees liavo entiro 
executive control except as to the subjects taught In tho matter of iiispcc 
tion, though the Inspector of the division is no longer called upon to examino 
the boys, yet he generally manages to see and test the condition of a good 
proportion of tho schools Tho local committees, civil officers, and private 
gentlemen also inspect and examine, though it is upon tho District Deputv 
Inspector that the work chiefly falls Tlie income from which these scliooK 
are maintained originated, as has been shown nbovc, m a voluntary confribu- 
tion by the landholders of a fixed talc of one pet cent on the land revemu. 
assessed upon them Before the close of tho period now under revaew, all the 
re assessments of the tcmjiorarily -settled districts had been completed, and tbc 
one per cent cess had liccomo n fixed income lint the character of tbc con- 
tribution was completely changed by Act XVIII of 1871, under which all 
the cesses hitherto paid by landholders for local purposes and credited sepa- 
rately to disiiict funds were consolidated into a single tax payable to tho 
provincial fund It is true that provisions were contained m the Act ohich 
n ere intended to secure to each discnct the full benefit of the local taxation 
raised withm its area, and to tho local authorities full control over the 
sums ^signed from the provincial fund to each district But these iirovi 
sions have from the first been a dead letter Tho financial control of tho 
local educational (and road) cesses has been as completely m the hands of 

Set rthZ?4 .? provmcnl revenue In 

lact, 60 thorough was the amalgamation of provincial and local mcomo that 
anysepimtionoJ the necounts Im been tomd to bo .n,™So “rto n, 

heS.XTcS'Tultl?""'*”’; ft™ .s no reS to suppose fhnt 

me aistricts sultered any actual pecuniary loss from tins chanr-e But thfro 
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for years been administered by clistiict committees created very general di'seon- 
tent, and rendered hopeless the attempts which have been made to secure the 
hearty co-operation of committees in educational work. In fact, committees 
were oxj)ected to become the executive agencies of the departments concerned, 
but were allowed no voice in the disposal of funds which bad their origin, it 
must bo remembered, in local self-taxation for strictly local purposes. It would, 
perhaps, be unwise to assume that this system has had a directly evil influence 
on the spread of primary education until it is seen how the system of local 
self-government which is now to bo introduced will work, but the gradual 
supersession of indigenous by departmental schools appears to have been one 
result of it. At all events, every check was removed, from the natural desire 
of the Department to foster its own schools and to abide by its own convictions. 
Increased efflciency, from a departmental point of view, lias no doubt been 
attained; but the sympathies ot tlie people have not been aroused. The halka- 
bandi school is not a national institution, but a creation of the Government. 
The village schoolmaster is not a representative of the people, but a Govern* 
ment official, and the gulf lietwecn the departmental and the indigenous or 
private schools has become wider year by year. 

95. The following tables give statistics for 1B71-72, 1B71-76, 1877-78, and 
1880-81. The same causes which brought down the numbers in the tabsili and 
pargana schools in 1877*78 affected the lialkabandi schools also. 


TabIiE XI. — Vernacular SchooU, Trimary, 1871-73, 
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per bead. 
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^ a. p. 
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North West, Government 

3,335 

110,014 

8,01,003 

2 15 S 

iBlfWl 

Ditto, Aided 




... 


Ondli, Village 

7J7 

31,525 

85,063 

3 3 8 


Ditto, Town 

85 

3,437 

8,904 

S 7 11 

0 b 10 

Ditto, Aided , 

7 

302 

_ 

SS9 

2 10 


Total 
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4,19,529 
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KemboroC 1 
•ebools. 1 

Number «f 
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p«r head 
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per bead 
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^ a. p. 

R a, p. 

North-West, Government . 

Ditto, Aideil 

Oudh, Town 

Ditto, Vtlbge 

Ditto, Aided 

4,023 

50 

95 

1,054 

5 

139.319 

2,162 

3,924 

40,209 

220 

3,99,037 

10.924 

11,934 

1,10,262 

1 1.3S7 

8 11 0 

3 14 6 

3 11 3 

3 10 8 

1 S 11 6 

Z “s 0 

0 13 S 

S 9 « 

Totvl 

5,241 

isr.,063 

5,34,144 

... 
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4 5^30 

207,351 

C,41,59S 

... 
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Hoitt-'West, GoTenunent 
Ditto, Aided 
Ondb, Tdlage Go-veiameat 
Ditto, Aided 
Ditto, Town 


TotaTi 
Grand Total 


NttViter of 
tehools. 

Kunber of 
pupils 

Total ectU 

Total cost 
per bead 

Cost to 
CovcTiimetit 
pec bead 

3,0S3 
36 
l,l«t 
15 ' 
53 

133,000 

1,158 

48,017 

783 

2,362 

It. 

4,29,001 
4,551 
1,22,303 , 
2,915 
8,529 

a a. p. 

3 9 0 

4 15 10 

3 1 5 1 

6 1 n 

4 0 6 

Rap, 

14 2 

2 12 5 

2 2 4 

2 5 5 

5.211 

185,320 

5,07,832 



5,511 

206,411 

0,79,881 
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1880-81 . 
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41 

iis 1 

152 

m 

SOT 

1 

169 

201 

w 1 
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222 1 

172 




62 1 

€« 

29 1 





Ver&uular middle class 
TIppa* ptimary 

Iftwer primaiy 



249 1 

190 

250 

310 

281 

282 


r.S22 
19 330 

7.722 

16,954 


90 Up to the year 1877-78 the return for the indigenous schools are 
included in the Director’s reports. They then disappear, partly because it was 
considered that their statistics were not to be trusted, partly because the schools 
were not under regular Government inspection. At the opening of tho decade, 
JIt Kempson is^*‘ glad to beahle at last to report signs of jiermanency and 
improrement " "There had, indeed, been a. smaU decrease in the number of 
scholars from 63,775 m tho previous year to 62,0D9 in the current ones but use 
was now beginning to be made of our boohs, and in parts of the North- 
■Westem Provinces it was not uncommon for these schools to present themselves 
for examination when the Inspectors visited the tahsili and halkabandi schools. 
‘I It is gratifying,” says the Secretary of Government, in his review of the 
year, “to learn that the Government school-boohs ate used even in a few of 
those institutions Every inducement should he oTeied to the managers to 
adopt the best bools and to follow the course of learning approved by Govem- 
ment, rather than their old etcrile metUoda of instruction, or at least to add the 
former to the latter; the schook should be visited by the district officers, prizes 
distributed, and grants of bools made to them ; and in special cases where 
these institutions supply a recognised want, and where the teaching is really 
sound and good, grants-in-aid might he made. So long as such schools teach 
sound learning in any part of their course, they are doing the work of the 
Government, and it cannot he too strongly impressed on all the officers of 
Government that they should not he repressed as rivals or antagonists of our 
own institution, but should be encouraged as coadjutors.” In 1872-73 the 
numbers were 67,362, classified as follows : — 


Iligher vernacalat 
Middle Anglo- vernaeuLir 
,, veroacMlar 
Lower (boys) 

» (girls) . 



67,362 
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accounts, there Tvas found ” (during the laeutemnt Governor’s tour) “ iTmost 
invariahly a cheerful and ready response to the offer of encouragement and aid 
promised if the Government course of reading, or any similar one embracing 
useful training, ■were adopted And wherever this response may he followed 
up hy action, the offer should he liberally acted upon in the shape of money, 
hooks, ArC , either to the masters or scholars or both , and the grant, if required, 
of school hooks llatenrl aid and countenance may thus he given in a nng 
cellaneous way, without any exact inspect n or examination Our object is to 
induce the managers to improve their scho^yls rather than to subject them to a 
system of scrutiny which they would probablydislikeand rcscnt,and by enforc- 
ing which we should defeat our oivn object At the same time, if any such 
schools are anxious to receive a regular grant in aid, and should make appli 
cation for it, it n ould undoubtedly be necessai j to require the samt precau 
tions as are required for other sehools These might not at first be drawn so 
tightly as in other classes of schools, but it would he essential that good 
security were taken that a corresponding benefit in substantial education is 
confer^, and that could only be done by some kind of systematic inspection 
and examination ” The mcrease of numbers continued m the following year 
when 6,1241 schools contamed 61,509 scholars “ Jhis ' says the Director, 
"shows an increase of 370 schools and 4,147 scholars, whicli circumstance tak- 
ing into account the likehhood of a more careful inquiry revealing more schools, 
shows that there is an mcreasmg desire abroad for education Last year it 
was found that 3,200 more scholars were at indigenous schools than the year 
h^ore, BO that in two years th^re has been a growth of over 7,000 children, 
the more valuable because spontaneous and uncreated by external influence 
In schools containing more t^n 16 scholars, the cost of each scholar is esti- 
mated at Bs 3 3, m those with less than 16, at Bs 6 11 "With regard to a pro- 
posal to extend the grant-m aid system to these schools the Secretary to 
Government remarks "There is, /cci^, no necessity for the State to 
pay for what exists and flourishes already avithout assistance Besides, all these 
schools teach after the native fashion, and this is not the kind of instruction 
which Government wishes to make poplar If an mdigenous school will accept 
our books, and submit to due mspcction and exammation, it will be possiblc> ns 
was said last year, to consider whether a grant in aid should *1)6 given" In 
1874 75 the numbers are put down at schools 6,045, scholars, G0 012,*of 
wluch 39,309 were Hindus and 20,703 Musalmans , in 1875 76 at 4 854 schools 
with 69,891 scholars " All statistics,” says the Officiating Director, " connected 
with these schools ore somewhat uncertam Many of the schools have no per 
manent existence, and are merely a fortuitous and ephemeral concourse of 
private pupils " In the Secretary’s review the schools are unnotmed except foi 
a statement of their numbers In 1876 77, 4,792 schools had 60 647 scholars , 
m 1877 78, 4 241 had 67,204 This is the last record of numbers "In the 
new statistical returns,” says the Director m his report for 1878 79, " no account 
is taken of schools that are not under regular inspection Last year more than 
50 000 children were entered m the statements os attending the ephemeral and 
dubious indigenous schools, which aro now omitted ’ 

97 Bor Oudh, the following arc the statistics of numbers previous to its 
amalgamation with the North estem Provinces — 



Schools 

[ Scholars 1 

A»e aga Namher 
per school 

1871 72 

S68 

4 604 

8 

1872 73 « 

758 

: ‘ 5 460 


187S 74 

553 




7a6 

4 335 


1875-76 

Isot 

stated 


* 





98 In an appendix to his report on education for the year 1874»75, Mr 
NesfieW, then Director of Prfblic Instruction in Oiidb, furnished a very com- 
plete and interesting account of mdigenous education in that province Ibis 
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account is summansed in the evidence recently given by the same officer bclore 
the Commission, and from that evidence wo extract the following paragmphs 
“ There are three kinds of indigenous schools m Oudh (1) maktahs or 
Terso Ak*io schools , (2) SansUit Eohoola , (3> KaitVii schools Tho distmc- 
tion svtach has heen drawn between Hindu nnd Muhammadan schools is one 
which cannnot he maintained lU^ahtabs arc partly Hindu and partly Sluhain 
madan Sansknt schools alone aro purely Hindu Kaithi schools, though 
chiefly Hmdu, are attended hy Muhammadans to the extent of about one-third 
of the students An enciuiry which 1 made as Director of Public Instruction m 
Oudh m 187i showed that there were at that time 602 maktahs teaching 3,973 
students, 63 Sanskrit schools teaching 600 students, and 91 Kaithi schools 
teachmg 859 students Probably a good many more than 91 Kaithi schools 
wodd be found m existence m the ramy scMon My enquiry was made during 
the dry months of 1874, when Kaithi schools dry up like the earth and re open 
with th?. xetvvxn. ot the tains Among the list of maktahs I did not include 
those of the high or superior grade which teach such advanced subjects as logic, 
physiology, law, tradition, philosophy, Ac , for the enquiry was confined to 
those schools which it was thought might he utilised for the extension of 
primary education among the masses ” 

" In maktahs the instruction is sometimes purely religious, consisting m ' 
nothing else than teaching the pupfls to xepwit the Koran by heart In 1874 
there were 39 such maktahs with 226 students or rather rote-learners This 
gives about five rote learners per school 

" The other maktahs teach Persian only, or Persian with the Koran and 
Arabic After about ten years* work, a student, if be is attentive, nnd if his 
teacher happens to ho competent, turns out a very fair Persian scholar, which 
mdirectly makes him a good Urdu scholar also Penmanship is taught fairly 
in some schools, hut neglected in others Arithmetic is taught in none In 
1874 there were 563 secular op semi sccifiar maktahs mth 2,748 students, or 
about five students per maktab 

" The Sansknt schools teach nothmg whatever but Sansknt , and the 
books or subjects taught aro Karam Kand (the book of ceremonies^, VyaKaran 
one or more Pnrana, and JyoUsh The students are mere rote learners as in 
the Korani maktahs 

“ The Kaithi schools teach nothing but Kaithi wntmg and bazaar arith- 
metic They never teach Nagn wntmg or Nagn reading 
• “No registers are kept, there is no arrangement of the students into 
classes, and there are no separate school houses As each kind of school never 
teaches more than one subject, no r^ular cumculum is drawn up for guidance 
No two students read together A tocher beats a pupil sometimes if he is not 
afraid of offending the boy’s father 
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soliools, the teachers of which received fees from tho students and made their 
hvelihood out of what they could make them pay. The fees varied greatly in 
amount, from ono or two annas a month to six or eight. Sometimes the 
teacher was rewarded, not hy fees in cash, but by presents in grain. 

" Maktahs of all kinds are presided over by maulvis, Sanskrit schools hy 
pandits, and Kaithi schools by gums. They are almost always elderly men, 
and their qualifications never extend beyond the subjects which tlioy teach, and 
these have been already described.” • * * * 

99. To those who for the twenty years between 1866 and 1876 entertained Female tciiooif 
such sanguine hopes and spoke in such glotving terms of the prospects of female 
education, it must have been a sad disappointment to witness the condition of 

tilings during tho last few years of the decade with which we are dealing. But 
of those whose experience was most to be trusted, few anticipated any other 
result. The attempt bad been prematurely made- Tho people, except in very 
rare cases, did not uant their girls to be educated ; and though there were of 
course a good number of people interested in concealing the truth, the most 
generous of Governments could not for very long shut their eyes to it. When, 
therefore, in 1876, “the financial position of the Government became such as to 
render economy essential,” it was felt that the abohtion of a largo number of 
girls’ schools was ono of tho measures which could bo taken with least prejudice 
to education. Even Mr. Kempson, tho warmest and steadiest champion of this 
class of schools, could not hut acknowledge tho want of appreciation with which 
the project had been received. Writing in 1877, he says : “ The reductions 
wliich were cITecfcd during tlie year under report leave hut a sorry return under 
this head for tho North.Western Provinces. Two hundred and twelve schools 
and four thousand three hundred and sixty girls have vanished, whoso teaching, 
howei or poor and pointless, only cost the State between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 a year 
for each child. I regret tliat the experiment .has succumbed to the dLEciUtics 
of tho situation, and to tho want of appreciation from natives and Europtans 
alike wlikih it has encountered.” A further reduction took place in the follow- 
ing year, and wliercas in 1875*70 there were in tho North-Western Provinces 
ana Oudh 400 Government primary female schools with 0,000 pupils, in ' 

1880*81 hut 111 schools remained with 2,600 pupils. It would have been 
well if more heed had been paid to tho words of tho Secretary to Government 
in his review for 1871-72. ” Tho teaching of girls,” ho says, " cannot bo forced 
like that of boys ; the door must he opcoM by tbc people themselves. Wo can 
supply femalo teachers from our normaf scfioofs, but can do Cttfo more beyond 
this, except to encourago them by our countenance and by contributions in aid 
of funds locally raised. There seems to bo no other course open, hut to go On 
patiently waiting till the improved feeling and enlightenment of tho male sox 
gradually creates a sense of the necessity of a corresponding elevation of the 
female sex. The want once really felt and lioncslly acknowledged will no doubt 
speedily lead to an effective seconding of the efforts of Government, and then 
practical results w'ill follow.” 

100. Tho following are tho statistics for 1871-72, 1874-75, 1877-78, and 
1S80-81. 

Tahle XII. — Female SchooU, 1871-73, 
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Temale Schools, 1S74-75 
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Female Schools, 1877-78 
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Female Schools, 1880 82 
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101. In the normal schools of the North-Western Provinces there was Normii Khooi* 
steady progress made hetween 1871 and 18S1. During 1874> the examination 

and certificate sptem i\as “ revised and unified,” and in place of three classes 
of certificates given in some schools and four in others, two grades were 
adopted ; the former qualifying for appointment to secondary and the latter 
to primary schools. The subjects prescribed for the higher certificate wore the 
following: — ^ 

I. Language . — Vernacular literature, grammar and composition, with 
optional instruction in Persian or Sanskrit, if the pupils have time. 

II. Mailiematics. — ^Arithmetic, the whole. 

Algebra to quadratic equations. 

Euclid, Books I — IV. 

Mensuration, plane surfaces. 

III. Historg and geography . — History of India. The geography and map 

of India. Outhnes of the geography of the world. 

IV. Technical . — ^Physical geography. 

Elements of natural science. 

Caligmphy and map-drawing. 

» Land-surveying, plane table. 

The principles of teaching. 

102. Tho subjects for the lower certificate were ” grouped in tho san 

way with omissions, the object being to ensure a practical knowledge of rca( 
ing, writing, and arithmetic cldcfly.” In 1876, ** for tho first time a gener 
examination of uncertificated teachers employed in middle and lower schoo 
was held simiUtaneously with the normal schools’ examination, the subjec 
and questions being the same, but the standard considerably lower. Elevc 
Jmndred and twelve teachers were thus examined, and 2Cd obtained eert, 
fleates. , . . Tho examination seems to bavo done good already. It bs 

stamped a considerable number of teachers as competent, as far as attainment 
go, and has stimulated sclf-improvcmcnt among those who Lope to obtai 
certificates. Incompetent teachers may now be gradually weeded out, an 
the general standanl, which is deplorably low at present, may bo raised b 
slow deyrrees.” In 1870, the Lucknow normal school was closed., an altcmativ 
method being adopted of providing schoolmasters for village schools. “Ii 
brief, the plan is this : The subject selected for training receives his year’ 
teaching at a vernacular middle school instead of at a normal school, and if bi 
passes the examination ho is posted on a small "stipend as an apprentice to i 
schoolmaster of experience, so as to learn the duties of the work, for a seconi 
year, lie then spends a third year as probationary schoolmaster on Ms owi 
responsibility, and thereafter, if ho gives satisfaction, is granted a certificate 
Thus candidates for teacherships need never leave the district, and no deputy 
inspector need be at a loss for men to supply vacancies ; but it is equally 
obvious that they can receive no training or teaching which is superior to tliai 
which any boy in a middle school receives ; and further, that they liavo nc 
opportunity of emulation among themselves, or of contact with the supcrioi 
experience and intelligence pos'^essed by a normal school staff, or of personal!)' 
becoming acquainted witli tho samples of school apparatus and mctliods oi 
instruction which normal schools are intended to illustrate.” Since 1878, in 
place of the four normal schools at Meerut, Agra, Benares, and Almora, there 
has been one at the head-quarters of each division. In 1850 " provision was 
made for tho establishment” in Oudli “of eleven normal tahsili schools;” the 
only difference between a school of this description and any otlier talisllr school 
being that a normal ebss is attached to the former. None arc admitted into 
tho "normal class” but those who have cither passed the middle school 
e'Wimination or liavc completed tho middle school course and appeared for the 
examination and are believed to have a good cliancc of pa'ssing The middle 
school course it'jclf is two years in advance of the highest curriculum that is 
e\cr allowed to bo taught in ■>illage schools. Yet there are certain kinds of 
knowledge ^Yhicll it docs not include, but which it is very important tliat a 

V T r IS 
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Tfflago tcaclicr Simula possess. These subjects !iro especially taught in the 
“ nonnal class/’ and are as follo'tra : — 

(1) A knowledge of tlie second form of the vernacular. 

(2) A knowledge of the improved Kaitlu-writing. 

(3) The use of the chain and plane table. 

(4) Hidayat Kama, or village teacher’s manual. 

103. The following aro tho statistics of normal schools in the Kortlu 
■Western Provinces and Oudh for 1871*72, 1874-75, 1877-78, 16S0-81. 


Table XIII.— Ahmal SchooUt 1871‘75. 
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Normal Sehoolt, 2374-75. 
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Normal Sehools, 1&77-78. 
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Kormal Schools, ISSO 81, for North TFipstetn Provinces and Oudh 
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104 Among the public bodies tbit m the earlier years of the decade Mnmc pui ictoon 
Tvere roused into educational actuity were the municipalities of the North- 
Westem Pronnccs and Oudh Great expectations irere entertained of their 
endeavours, and in one of the annual revioirs of the Beport of the North 

‘Western Provinces their contributions are spohen of as *‘fast becoming a very 
considerable means of national education * Praise like tins, and the pleasant 
feeling that they irero t’lLing part m an intellectual movement, stimulated 
these bodies to further efforts Bj 1876, about 7,000 children were attendmg 
the municipal schools of the North Westem Provmces, at a cost of Bs 66 000 
for the year Generally speaking, the education iras primary and gratuitous, 
hut a small number of the schools reached the secondary stage As might ho 
expected, not a few of tlio parents who arc sufficiently well to do to pay for 
their sons’ schooling, soon began to take advantage of an education that cost 
them nothing, and inspecting officers complamed that many boys were attracted 
away from the tahslli schools, where the tcachmg was better and the disci^me 
less lax Hus led to the levymg of a fee from all whose parents could afford 
it At the same tune, the mumcipahties, pressed by other claims, were obliged 
to contract tbeir assignments, and in 1877.78 tbo numbers m the schools had 
fallen by a thousand In 1878 79 the assignments were Bs 41,982, of which 
Bs 16,241 went to aided schools , the number of boys for the year is not given 
separately In 1879 80 and in 1880 81 the assignments were respectively 
Bs 47,625 and Bs 52,401 Though these schools may, as a role, be infenor 
to the majority t>i the halhabandi schools still in many places they supply a 
certain measure of instruction where otherwise there would be none at aU , and 
witli greater care and attention on the part of their founders they would have a 
u«efi3 place m the scheme of education The amount contributed between 
1871 and 1881 m the North-'Westem Provinces and Oudh was Rs 6,16,448, or 
an average of Bs 61,644 a year 

105 The particulars of the grants m aid m the North "Westem Provmces ■* 
and Oudh from lo71-72 to 1880.81 are best shown m a tabular form 
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106 Nothing like a complete statement of the number of students who Empioym-Tit ci itaJeot* 
obtained employment from year to year is given m an) of the reports before 
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that for 1878-79. No etatement, indeed, could ho complete, for in many rases 
students fail to obtain employment till some time after Icarmg scliool or coUege. 
and are not heard of again except by accident. fOic report for lp8-79 fi- 
nishes particulars of 627 students from colleges, zila, and talisih schools in «ie 
North-lVestem Provinces ; of these, 478 found service ivith Government, 232 
as teachers, 34 as imters, 74 as muharrirs, 83 as patwaris, 21 as police con- 
stahles, 31 in otbi Government posts, and 24 in private employ. In 1879-80 
nearly 700 students are reported as liaving obtained situations nuth a salary 
varying from Es. 3 to Es. 250. “A list,” says the Director, “of the boys or 
young men wbo pass the middle class vernacular examination is sent to each 
Collector and Deputy Commissioner, and from this list, at least in many districts, 
existing vacancies aro hEed. Mr. Graves, the Inspector of the Eohilhhand 
Division, very truly says ‘ tliat our passed entrance and middle class hoys are 
not employed in larger numbers is p^ly due to tlic fact that they are, as a 
rule, umrilling to serve as apprcnlicra. Ihcy expect a salary to begin with, 
and the prospect of obtaining regular employment in tirao is not a sufficient 
incentive to them to plod on for montlis with no immedbte remuneration.' 
Mr. Ncafield, the Inspector of the Oudh Division, writes as follows ; ‘ District 
Officers have seldom failed to give what encouragement they could to young 
men educated at our zila schools. But tho amlahs in Government offices throw 
every impediment in their way that they can. The presence of student- 
apprentices in courts is treated as an invasion of their rights. Ilcnce the 
apprentice system, tho chief door of admission of students educated in our 
schools, if it is to he successful, requires to be watched and fostered. An occa- 
sional inquiry into what these apprcnticcs arc being taught by the ministerial 
officers under whom they aro plawd will not only streagthca the position of 
the apprentices, but remind the officers concerned of the responsibility that 
lies upon them to give these apprcnticcs a fair chance of learning tho duties 
of tho post in which they are anxious some d.ay to be employed.' '' In 18S0-81, 
700 students had entered the public service on salaries varying from Es. 8 to 
Ea.l60. ‘'This number,” says the Director, ” is exclusive of those ex-studcnts 
who may have obtained employment for tbo first time a year or more after 
leaving school. A new opening has lately been afforded to men who have 
passed the Eatcanee examination in their admission by the Department of 
Agriculturo and Commerce to the periodical lamination forkamJngoships. If 
successful and found capable of performing the active duties attached to the 
post, they are expected to servo a year’s apprenticeship to a kandn^o of ex- 
perience, receiving a subsistence allowance of Es, 10 per mensem. At tbe’end 
of a year, or earlier if official aptitude is shown, they obtain permanent cm- 
ployment on the kandugo staff. Eight men had obtained kandngoships in this 
manner before the commenecnent ot the, year under report, aud durin" the 
year 17 others have been received as apprentices. . . . The same d^art- 

* ment has been endeavouring to utilise \the services of native graduates and 
former undergraduates to a greater extent than is usually done in other public 
offices. During the past two and half a years three graduates of the Calcutta 
University have received appointments, two of whom turned out cxtromelv 
well. ... Three former undergraduates, who read up to the B.A 
standard, hut failed to take the degree, are also employed in tlie office of tlie 
Director of Agriculture, and arc pronounced far superior to the ordinarv nm 
of BengaU clerks.” For Oudh the following are the statistics from 1871 to 
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(2) The middle classes of Miihammadaiis in general 
(8) The religious classes hotli Hindu and Sluhammndan 
lOS Before discussing under these sejiarate heads the various causes rvhich 
have operated to proveut these sections of the native conimimitj’ fiom availmg 
their selves of the education provided by the State, uc may ofler some general 
observations, owing their origin to purdy native souices, which were made in 
a public periodical seven years ago We quote them tn exlenso, as they seem 
to us to be still pertinent to tiie subject **When the Government of the 
Bast India Company resoh ed upon introducing education in tins country, the 
natives of India were greatly surprised They regarded the innovation with 
feelings of astonishment and horror They could not understand what 
motives the State had in interfering with the education of their children All 
classes of the natives began to speculate about the ‘ hidden object which the 
Government possibly had m undertaking the management of public instruc- 
tion , for a long time they regaided the Educational Department as a cunning 
poUtical measure for introducing Clinstianity to the rising generation of this 
country, and respectable people refrained from sending their children to Gov 
ernment schools and colleges But the lower and middle clashes, however, 
welcomed the new state of things, and promises of future advancement m the 
shape of Government employment soon attracted numbers of hovs to Govern- 
ment educational institutions Ibis circumstance accounts foi the fact that 
the majority of those who formed the early product of the Government educa- 
tional policy were men of mditferent bath and inddlerent position in this 
country However, after the lap«o of some years the native public took a 
more sensible view of the educational policy of the East India Company 
Expenence had shown them that a knowledge ot English literatuie and Euro- 
pean science did not invariably mean conversion to Chnstiamty , and the 
scrupulous regard which the Government had paid to their religious prejudices 
inspired them with a ccitam amount of confidence But still they did not 
altogether cease to regard the Government educational policy with suspicion 
They looked upon the East ludia CJompany in the Imht of a selfish and avari- 
cious trader anxious to cheapen labour in order to get tho highest dividends from 
its capital ‘The Engbsh people,* they said ‘wish to teach us their language 
in order to make use ot us m the diudgery of offices , in fact they wish to 
treat us as mules for carrying the buidcn which thewhave to carry themselves 
now’ Such were the sentiments entertained by the native public, they fully 
believed that the Government with all its pietensions never meant to give 
reallv high education and facts unfortunately supported these views Tor a 
long time the product of the Government schook were men of very inferior 
abilities, and they never succeeded in wmning any appointments of responsi- 
bility under the Government All these circumstances eombmed to keep the 
better cla«ses of natives aloof from the Government system of education, and 
those who had mdependent means of livelihood considering the English Ian 
guage only a means of entermg mto Government service refrained from avail 
ing themselves of the educational advantages which the State had brought 
withm their reach Then came the Mutiny of 1857, which with all its atro 
cities and horrors, did a great deal of pobtical good to the country It aw oke 
the native mmd from the lethargy of ages, it made the fact very prominent 
that India was ruled by a civilised foreign race, and that the greatest power of 
that nation lay m its civilisation It also announced m a fo'cible manner the 
great truth that times had changed , that circumstances of life had imdergone 
a tremendous revolution in India, that a thorough intellectual and moral 
reform was needed The disasters of 1857 also reduced some of the best fami- 
hes to indigence, and thus gave stimulus to individual exertion and personal 
merit The institution of the Department of Public Instruction ceased to be 
looked upon as a selfish measure, and the estahhsliment of the three Univer- 
sities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay at once gave a respectable appearance 
to the intentions of the Government A betterdass of students was attiacted 
to the Government colleges, and the Engbsh language, literature, and sciences 
began to be sought after with greater aviditv To those who are not acquamted 
^ W F 19 
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Tvitli the real state of things m India, it would appeal that the chief difficulties 
Sh which the Government had to contend in carrying out its educational 
nolicv ended here , hut it ivas only now that they really began Foi there was 
a lar^e number of men ready to educate tbcir children and to bring them upm 
the fiteraturo and sciences of the West, m order to make them useful men m 
after bfe But where were the means for such education ? The Government 
bad, indeed, established hundreds of village schools educating a fictitious num 
berof hoys, numerous zila sdiools, and a few colleges, which professed to impmt 
education on the highest and most advanced principles of toleration But this 
did not satisfy either the wants or the wishes of the better portion ot the 
native community They did not consent to subject their children to an edu 
cation which, whilst it demolished all the force of family traditions, was not 
calculated to improve the tone of the native mind The results of the great 
educational system which the pubhc had before their eyes were very nnsatis 
factory A smattering of English, a superficial knowledge of the elements oi 
mathematics, and a shallow information regarding isolated periods of English 
or Indian history had only produced a class of unpleasant young men who 
soon became as remarkable for their detestable conceit as for their profound 
Ignorance Brought up in ignorance of their own national hterature they had 
learnt to despise the time honoured traditions and customs of their own race, 
and had at the same time been unable to actiuire those characteristics of the 
mind which essentially distinguish the European from the Asiatic Thus it 
was that the intellect of the nation which was formerly employed in maintain 
mg the learning of the East was now wasted in a hopeless attempt to acquire 
the literature and sciences of the West, and whilst Oriental learmng dwindled 
every day, no class of men arose who could supply the nation with a better 
substitute A despotic rule of centuries bad reduced the Hindu mmd to a state 
of submissiveness, and the higher classes bad completely forgotten tbeir own 
literature even the Brahmans had ceased to have any scruples m teaching 
the language of the conquering race to their children, and Persian was adopted 
by the better class of Hindus m general, as much as by the Musalmans them- 
selves When the English succeeded tbo Husalmans in the supremacy of 
India, the Hmdus found no difficulty in reconciling themselves to the now 
state of thmgs The change of rulers made no great difference to them, and 
they took to English as their ancestors had taken to Persian But the Musal- 
man, who^ notwitlistanding the downfall of his race^ had still i^varks of anm 
tral pride in his bosom, looked with contempt upon the literature of a foreign 
race, opposed all reform, and ignorance contnbuted to encourage him in his 
opposition He obstinately dechned cither to leam the English language or 
modern sciences , still looked up with veneration to those mysterious volumes 
which contained the learmng of liis forefathers, and reconciled himself to his 
position by a firm belief in predestination Tho result was a great pohtical 
evil A largo number of Hindus had acquired a knowledge of the English 
lanmiage and thus kept pace with the times, and some of them rose to the 
highest offices under tho English Government The Muhammadans, on the 
contrary, remamed stagnant, rememhered with pam and sorrow the past power 
and prestige of their race, and still contmued to worship the learning contained m 
Arabic and Persian literature The surrounding circumstances grew too power- 
ful for them, and they gradually sank into ignorance, poverty, and defu-adation 
Tbo Ignorance of the real policy of tho English Government, com- 
bined with false traditions of the past and a deluded view of their own reli"i. 
ous cloclrmcs, fend lo alienate tUe svmpatliies ot tho Muliammadan population 
trom the British rule . Tholns'KrolussesottheHmdnsalsohavpnnl, 

sufflcicntly araikd thcmsolpraot tho education offered to them by the State* 
The reason IS iciy obvious Tlicm is not. so far as ive ore aivare a sui-le Gov- 
ermnent rfucational institution nrlnch imparts instruction upon ^?mclpta 
that STOuld mKt the reagents or-wishcs ot tho higher ci of natoes 

schools. haimgthed.sad™tngosotW?andrLl°&^^^^^ 
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fire not surprised to find that natives of good position ore not anxious to patron- 
ise them. Notwithstanding his advanced ideas, an English parent, who in 
politics sees no distinctions of rank, would be sorry to send his son to a place 
of education whciaj the majority of students belong to a class of life that has 
little or nothing in common with liimself, and the social habits of which are 
not in conformity vrith hisvions. It is our opinion that the absence in India 
of educational institutions like the public schools of Eton and Rugby, or the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambrige, accounts for the backwardness of the 
higher classes of natives in Western education. It was, and is even now, 

•within the power of the Government, if it chooses to adopt a dilTerent educa- 
tional policy, to bring about the existence of the higher class of public schools 
and colleges, and to win the help and sympathies of the better classes of natives. 

These institutions would undoubtedly be more self-supporting than the colleges 
which owe their existeneo, not to the wants of the population, hut to the 
wbhes of the Government. It is quite possible for the Government, hy adopt- 
ing a different course, to see in a few years an intelligent and influential- class 
of young natives entertaining feelings of the greatest respect for the British 
rule, and exercising an influence upon their country which cannot fail to be a 
great political support to the Government.” • 

109. ITaking allowances for the circumstance that these observations were 
made some years ago, and for the purposes of a publio periodical, n e think that 
they accurately represent the views of the more advanced native gentry of this 
part of the country. 

110. roremost among the classes who have not availed themselves of the « 

departmental sj'stcm of education, ore the landed nobility and gentry, both 
Hindu and ilubamraadan. To investigate minutely the causes of tins circum- 
stance involves the consideration of vast social, political, and religious questions 
connected with the conditions of life in which the wealthy classes of India 
lire. For ilxo present purpose it is necessary to refer to them only hnefly. TTo 
borrow the words of a native gentleman himsdf in saying that “wealth and 
position in India, as a role, mean licentiousness and sensuality, dbrcgnrd of 
public opinion, and almost total absence of the sense of duty and responsibility. 

To «x:i»cct exertion, from men brought up in surroundings laist faMiorable to 
intellectual and moral grouth, is to expect a practical impo«sihility. The in- 
fluence of the zenana, tlio example of a licentious father or uncle, tiio means at 
hand for debauchery, the absence of those checks which social public opinion 
in more advanced countries places on dissipation,’* arc the most important and 
the most deplorable c.auses which contribute to keep the cliildrcn of large landed 
proprietors aloof* from all education, except tlic most elementary and such 
as may be required in a native home. It is therefore intelligible that the 
departmental system of education has had no effect upon these classes. Early 
marriage among the uealthy classes is another of the social causes which pro- 
duce this result. Host of the wealthy landed proprietors in this part of the 
country resido on their estates, which are goncmlly at some distance from 
places where the higher class of publio schools exist. Native mothers m 
wealthy families dote upon their children, and to them the idea of even a tem- 
porary separation is associated with imliappincss and misery. The father, as 
3 rule uneducated himself and living in affluence, cannot see the necessity of 
separating the child from the mother for the purpose of education, which in his 
eyes has no signification other than that of being a means of earning a livcli- 
bood. lie knows that his ancestors before him managed his estate without the 
liclp of any hut the mo-^t moderate education, and aho that his son after Irim is 
to inherit an c<tato u Inch will place him far above the necessity of seeling 
employment. Added to these notions, which mako etlucation almost superflu- 
ous in the eyes of tho wealthy classes, is the circumstance that no Government 
educational institution is adapted to the social needs of the class to which wc 
are referring. Auell-hom Eajput or ^fnlummadan abhors the notion of his 
son’s associating with the sons of men far below him in social rank, the cla«s to 
■ahicU the vast majority of students in Government schools and colleges belong 
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ihcsc citcumstaMcs, ivhict. arc romraon totli to Hmau -.nd Mtiliammadan 
landed nronnctors. Iiarc an cspcraallj deterrent clicct upon the Muhamraadan 
Laiord In him the tradihona at a more recent past rrliich remind him of 
pmrcr and snprcmaoj-. are comhmcd mtU religious ingolry.n Inch persuades 
him that all that is needed for the well being in tins world and the world to 
come” IS conlained in the Koran and in the Irteratnrc nhicU its doctimes hare 
inspired Tlie 'itlvnnce of modem science is to him a matter of no concern, the 
cn^f^incJcs of Ins life do not demand amctire interest in that which goes on 
around him and ho sleeps away his life m isolated contentment with liis sur 
roundings and the slate of things as they now are The complaint is also 
aad not without reason that no substantial efforts have been made hy 
thoGovernraent to render education in its modern sense attractive to the landed 
nohihty and gentry, and their unwillingness to send their children away from 
home IS in some mcasuro due to the fact that no system at present exists m 
which moral is combined with m/ntal education and adapted in point of com 
fort and ease to the circumstances and prospects of the classes in question 


111 The middle class of Muhammadans m general also form an import 
ant section of the native community that lias kept aloof from Government 
educational msUtutwns This unsatisfactory resvdt is due to causes of a 
complicated nature connected with their socio pobtical history, religious tenets, 
and quasi religious notions which ocntuncs of Muhammadan literature have 
generated In dc«cnhing those causes briefly, wo adopt the vious, in general, 
expressed bj a Muliammadan gentleman of these Provinces who has for many 
vears taken an active interest lu the cause of Muhammadan education and who 
lias liccn examined as a witness by the Commission The Honourable Sayyid 
Ahmed, after stating that English education had found no favour with the 
Musalmans, went on to say ‘ I have myself earnestly endeavoured foi years to 
trace the causes to which this shortcoming of tho Muhammadans may be as 
tnbed And in 1871m) humble cnaeavouis resultid in tho formation of a 
( onumtlcc the object of which was to investigate the causes which pteveuted 
our community from taking advantage of the system estabhshed by Govern 
ment, and to suggest means by which education could be spread amongst them 
\s a means of receiving aidmlUcir cnqnmes tho coromiUcc oITored three puses 
for the best essays by educated Muliammadan gGntlemon on the subject of 
Muhammadan education and no loss than thirty two essays were sent m The 
views expressed in these essays were fully discussed at a brgo meeting of res 
pcctablc and educated Musalmans and the committee arrived at tlie conclusion 
that Mubamniadnns had strong feelings of disbkb to modern education, and 
llial tbcir antagonism to the Government educational system was not a more 
matter of chance This aversion of the Musalman commumtv is due to the 
fact that when m tlu rtigns of (he Caliphs of Baghdad the Greek sciences of 
logic, philosophy, nstronomj, and gcograpbv were transalated into Arabic, 
they were ncccptfHlb) tli'* whole Muhammadan world without hesitation, and, 
with slight modifications and oUcntions they gradually found their way into 
tho religious hooks of tho Muhamrandans, so that in course of tune these 
sciences were idcntificil with Ihcir very rcligioo. and acquired a position hv no 
means inferior to that of Uve facted traditions of the faith A few spuiious 
hut well kmown foreign os well ns indigenous tnubtions which referred 
to remote hiMonca events, and to which timo had lent a charm were 
Ukewvw mloptcd and awepted hke other religious doctrines European' loam- 
ing which wns foiindcil on the results of modem investigations, diflcred widclv 
in principle from Ihcoe osnticised Greek dogmas, and the SliiliamnmS 
MiVaWv \MiCTcd that thydidosopliy anil logic taught m the English language 
wre at variance with (he tenets of Islam, while the modem science of 
geography and astronomy were universally regarded and are stn! rtJrfn i t?v 
many, .s nllogclhcr in^tihle with L SaLadL 
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matter of course, viewed this branch of loaowledge, too, in anything but 
a favourable light. Their antipathy was carried so far indeed that they 
began to look upon the study ot English a Musalman as little less than 
the embracing of Christianity, and the result vras that Muhammadans generally 
kept aloof from the advantages offered hy Government institutions. There are 
still some Musalmans who denounce the study of English in the severest terms, 
and those who pursue or endeavour to promote that study are positively pro- 
nounced to be Christians. But this prejudice has of late decreased to a great 
extent, and is not entertained by so lai^ a portion of the Muhammadan com- 
munity as formerly. This may ho said to be the main cause of the abstention 
of the Muhammadans from the study of European science and 'literature. 

. . . I have only touched upon the main cause. If all the causes to which 
the failure of the Muhammadans to avail themselves of the benefits of English 
education to an adequate extent is due were noticed, it would become a lengthy 
detail. It may he briefly stated that the causes which have kept the Muham- 
madans aloof from English education may be traced to four sources — to their 
political traditions, social customs, religious beliefs, and poverty. An insight 
into the political causes can he obtained by studying the history of the last two 
centuries, and especially by studying the well-known work written by the 
honourable the President of the Commission and named ‘ Our Indian Musalmans.* 
Briefiy,Imaysay that the Muhammadan public was not opposed to the establish- 
ment of British rule in India, nor did the advent of British rule cause any poli- 
tical discontent among that people. In those days of anarchy and oppres- 
sion, when the country was in want of a paramount power, the establishment 
of British supremacy was cordially welcomed by the whole native community ; 
and the Muhammadans also vien-^i this poUticM change with feelings of satis* 
faction. But the subordinate political change which this transition naturally 
involved as a consequence, and which proved a great and unexpected blow to 
the condition of the Muhammadans, engendered in them a feeling of aversion 
against the British and against all things relatmg to the British nation. Por the 
same reason they conceive an aversion for the English language, and for the 
sciences that were presented to them through the medium of that language. 
But this aversion is now declining in the same degree in which education is 
spreading among l^tuhammadans. The Muhammad.'ins were proud of their 
socio-pohtical position, and their keeping aloof from Engh’sh education may in 
some measure be ascribed to the fact that the Government colleges and schools 
included among their pupils some of those whom the Muhammadans, with an 
undue pride and unreasonable self-conceit and vanify, regarded with social con- 
tempt ; and under tliis vain impression they did not think it worth their while to 
associate with persons whom they considered inferior to themselves in social posi- 
tion. The same vanity, self-conceit, and prejudice of the Muhammadans led 
them to attach an undue importance to their ownditemture, metaphysics, philo- 
sophy, and logic ; and in the same spirit they regardai the English literature and 
modern sciences as quite worthless and productive of no mental and moral good. 
They did not tolerate those persons being called learned men who had acquired 
a respectable knowledge of European literature or science. They could never 
ho brought to admit that sound and useful learning existed in any language 
except Arabic and Persian, Tlicy had given a peculiar form to moral philosophy 
and had based it on religious principles which they believed to be infallablc ; and 
this circumstance had dispensed, as they thought, with the necessity of Euro- 
pean science and literature. I still remember the days when in respectable 
families the study of English, with the object of obtaining a post in Govern- 
ment sendee or of securing any other lucrative employment, was considered 
highly discreditable. The prejudice has now, however, much slackened. *The 
religious aspect of the question I have already described. Thq poverty of the 
Muhammadan community is only too ohviousto require any comment I am, 
however, of opinion tliat the above-mentioned socio-political causes, though still 
extant, have been mitigated to a considerable extent, and the Muhammadans 
arc gradually freeing themselves of old pngudiccs, and taking to the study of 
Englisli literature and science.** 
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112 Lastly, tlio religious classes, both Hindus and lluhammadans, are to 
be reckoned among thoso sections of the native community who liave not 
availed tbcmsolves of the departmental system of eduction Among tbe 
Hindus, who form the majority of this section of the population, tho religious 
classes invariably Icloug to the Brahman caste 'Hicy arc frequently very 
wealthy men when m tho position of spiritual heads of a religious swt, or 
managers of cclebnted temples, which, as a rule, are well endoivcd Ohcnngs 
made by devotees usually form an unportant item of tbcir incomo In the caw 
of poorer Brabmans, especially in the rural districts, tbe parohit, or pnest 
performs the religious ceremonies connected with birtbs, marriages, and deaths 
and m return for these spintual services receives fees which go to support him 
and lus family Among the higher classes of Brahmans, and especially in 
sacred places Uko Ajudhia, Muttra, and Benares, ttio rchgious literature of tho 
Hindus 19 usually taught to Bhrahman hoys who aspire to ho puudits, 
and whilst these studies engross them, tho extent of Sanskrit htcraturo is wide 
enough to leave no available time for any secular education On the other 
hand, tho profession of tho father is almost invariably followed by tlic son, and 
whilst tbe requirements of their future career necessitate tho punctihous study 
of rebgoua ceremonials and prayers, tlio social surroundings m which they live 
offer no temptations to deviate from tho course of lifo which has its sympathies 
with ancient times and spiritual traditions rather than with modem progress 
and civihaation Moreover, m many cases tho son succeeds to his father 
as paroMt of a loeaUty or as manager of a well endowed temple In tho case 
of such persons secular study and avocations other than thoso of priesthood 
Tirtually involve forfeiture of patrimony and social position 


113 Similar causes, mutalu mulondit, account for tho abstention of 
Muhammadan rchgious classes from avaihog themselves of the departmental 
system of education They, however form no caste, and it can hardlr bo said 
that there is any large section among them "W ith them tho oDlco of priest is i» 
hereditary profession They regard ail hot religious education os almost sinful, and 
their tune is usually spent m preachmg and gmng instruction gratis m tho sacred 
books of tho Muhammadan religion The better classes among thorn arc sup* 

E orted either by old rchgious endowments which still exist m some places, or 
y contnbutions from their murtdt (disciples) Tlio rest find tlicir livchhooil 
in the individual chanty of well to do neighbours As a rule they liaic no 
wish to take up any secular employment and as all departmental cduca 
tion is secular it docs not find favour among them Tlio absence of religious 
education in Government educational schools is^anotbcr reason which ^eeps 
them aloof from thoso institutions In some cases poverty which is tbe rule 
among this class is the principal reason for their not pursuing education in 
Government schools 


lid In giving a bnet account of the legislation which has reference to 
education and is apphcabl© to the North 176516111 Provinces and Oudh it is 
newssary to premise that no separate legislation on the subject has taken place 
Isolated references to the subject of education are to be found in the statute 
book most of which relate to the whole of British India and not to these 
Provmces only It will bo convement to describe them m chronological order 


116 In the year 1812 13 statute 63, Geo III, Cap OLV was nassed 
relatmg to the Government of India and establishing a Board of Commis 
8cc‘jons(12ana43 of the statute deal witlJ 


Section 42— “^d be it further enacted, that the said Board o 
CoimMonera for the nffairs of Indm by force and -ratTO of tins Act 
shall have and bo invested with full no™ and niitlmTu!. • “ ™ i i 
tect and control aU orders and mftrSnrthlS nhTr any 
Wise relate to or concern any rules re"ulatinn-» ooiwi , ^ ^ 

soever of the several colleges "-tahhshod ^^Irsa.d 
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or For6 St George, or of any scminancs Triueh m'ly bo established under 
the authority of any of the Governments of tho said Company, m the same 
manner, to all intents and purposes, and under and snhject to all such and 
the liherogulations and provisions, as jf sud» orders and instractjons imme 
cUately related to and concerned the Government and Revenues of the said 
territorial acquisitions in the East Indies ** 

Section 43 — ** And he it further enacted, that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor General m Council to direct that out of any surplus which mav 
remam of tho rents, revenues, and proBls arising from tho said temtonal 
acquisitions, after defra^mg the expenses of tho mihtary, civil, and commercial 
estabhslinients, and paying tho mtercst of tho debt, m manner hereinafter pro 
vided, a sum of not less than one laUi of rupees in each year shall he set apart 
and apphed to the revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and for tho introduction and promotion 
of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British temtones 
in India , and that any schools, pubhc lectures, or other institutions, for the 
purposes aforesaid, wluch shall he founded at the presidencies of Fort ‘William, 
Fort St George, or Bombay, or in any oilier parts of the British temtones in. 
India, in virtue of this Act, shall be governed by such regulabons as may from 
time to time bo made by tho said Governor General m Council , subject neverthe 
less to such powers as arc herein vested m the said Board of Commissioners for 
tlio affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries Provided always, that 
all appointments to officers in such schools, lecturerships, and other institutions, 
shall be made by or under the authority of the Governments witbn wluch 
the same shall he situated " 

116 Connected with tho snhjcct of education is that of copyright in 
books, &o , and m view of statute 5 and C ‘Victoria, chapter 45, Act XX of 
1647 was passed “for tho encouragement of learning m the temtones subject 
to tho Government of tho East India Company, ‘by defining and providing 
for the enforcement of the right called copynght ” 

In 1858, Act XL of that year was pa^^sed for makmg better provision for 
the caro of the persona and property of mmors in tho Presidency of Fort 
William m Bengal Section 26 of that Act enacted that “every guardian 
appomted by tho Cinl Court, or by tho CoUcctor under this Act, who shall 
have clintgo of any male mmor, shall be bound to provide for his education in 
a suitable manner 

Act TXT of 1660 was passed to make provision “for improving the 
legal condition of societies established for the promotion of literature, science, 
or tho fine arts, for tho diffusion of useful knowledge, or for chantable 
purposes ’* 

117 Among local Acts apphcablc to the North Western Provmces and 
Oudh, the following make reference to the sdbjcct of education — 

118 In Act XVIIl of 1871, which was passed to provide, m tho North 
Western Provmces, “ for the Ic^y on laad of rates to be apphed to local 
purposes," Part IV lays down rules for the “manner m which the rates are to 
be expended and section Oof the Act provides that "the proceeds of all 
rates levied under this Act shall ho carried to the credit of a general provmcial 
fund " Section 10 of tho Act provides that the Local Government " shall from 
time to time allot from such fund an amount to he apphed m each distnet 
for expenditure on all or any of " certam purposes specified in various clauses 
of that section Among such purposes clause (c) of the section includes “the 
construction and repair of school houses, tho mamtenance and mspection of 
schools, the trainmg of teachers, and the estabhahment of scholarships " The 
Act was amended by Act ■\TI of 1877, and was finally repealed by Act III of 
1878, m which, however, the provisions above referred to were mamtamed 
[Fide Section 11, clause (c) (3) ] Similarly in tho Oudh Local Bates Act "VI 
of 1878, provision was made for the expenditure of a portion of the local 
fund on the purpose ahoie mentioned [Vide Section 11, clause (c) (2) ] 
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119. Section 200 of tlio North-Western Provinces Land nc\cnuo Act 
(XIX of 1873) provides that “the Court of Wards may direct where all male 
minors under its jimsdietion RhaU reside for tho purpose of education or 
otherwise.” Similarly SecUon ICC of tho Oudh Land Ileienuo Act (^11 of 
187G) lays down that “ the jurisdiction of the Court of "Wards shall extend to 
the care and education, and to tho management of tho property, of the persons 
subject thereto,” Section 1C9 of tho Act provides that “ the Court of l^ards 
mar direct where all male minors under its jurisdiction shall reside for the 
purpose of education or otherwise ” 

120. These appear to he the only legislative references to the subject of 
education in the North-Western Provinces and OudU, 
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A description of the actual state of education on the Olst of March 1555, 
prefaced by summary statistics of its area and population according to 
the Census of 2881, its physical characteristics, the social condition of 
the people, and the languages spoken by them. 

121. The tract of country now known by the awkward title of “ the North- 
■Westem Provinces and Oadh ” occupies a space of 111,228 square miles, chieily 
situated between the central portion of the Himalayan range and the Vindya 
hills, but including 12,437 square miles of the Himabyan country. Had it 
not lost the Delhi division by transfer to the Punjab Government, it would 
contain nearly the whole of Hindustan Proper. Host of the spots celebrated 
in the early annab of India are contained within its limits ; the scenes of the 
Hahahharata are laid in the neighourhood of Delhi and Meerut ; the hero of 
the Hfimayana was king of Ajudhya, the modem Oudh ; the bathpbee of 
Buddha is to be found in the Gorakhpur district, and he preached at Benares ; 
the deified Krishna was bom at Mathura. Passing from the region of fable 
and tradition to that of history, we find that immediately before the conquest 
of India by the Muhammadans, the king of ^noj claimed supreme sovereignty. 
The most energetic and successful of the Musalman conquerors fixed their 
capitab at Agra or Delhi. The Hindustani language b said to have originated 
at Delhi and to have been perfected at Lucknow. 

122. The country below the hills may be described roughly os the upper 
portion of an enormous valley unequally divided by the Biver Ganges, which 
passes into the adjoining province of Bengal after being swelled by the waters 
of the Gogra. The valley takes the same direction as the Himalayan range, 
eif., from north'west to south-east; but the Ganges makes a bend, its course 
being first almost due south and then almost due east. The western portion is 
again divided by the Jumna, which, after running a course of about four 
htmdred miles almost parallel to the Ganges, joins it on the south at Allahabad. 
The eastern portion b watered by a numW of smaller streams which, descend- 
ing from the marshes below the Himalayas, find their way to the Ganges from 
the north. In the upper part of the province the temperature b harsher and 
the climate more bracing than in the lower. The character of the people differs 
in much the same way. 

123. The whole valley, except some portions under theHimabyas on the 
one side and along the Tindya Udls on the other, is assiduously cultivated. The 
staple crops are wheat, barley, sugarcane, numerous pulses, mabe, millet, and 
rice. The soil b generally rich, but the country b here and there intersected 
by ixfils of barren plain. Except beneath the bills, there b little forest ; but 
the numerous groves and orchards redeem the landscape from dullness, and 
supply the people with a considerable portion of the fuel they require. 

124. Excluding the two small Native States of Bampur and Garhwdl, the 
area of the province b 106,103 square miles, and thb is divided for adminb- 
trative purposes into eleven divisions and forty-nine dbtricts. It contains a 
population of 44,107,869 soub, or 415'7 to the square mile. The highest density 
of population b in the Benares district, viz , 894*4 to the square mile, in an area 
of 998 square miles ; the lowest b in Garhwdl, viz., C2*8 over an area of 5, COO 
square miles. 

125 There are 2S2 towns with a population over 5,000 ; 101 of these witli 
a population over 10,000; 33 of these with a population over 20,000; and 
6 of these with a population over 100,000. The total urban population 
is returned as 4,283,641. Of the 4-4,107,€69 inhabitants of the province, 
30,362,434, or GS 84 per cent., are returned as agricultural , — vide census form 
XXI. The highest percentages of agricultural to total population are 79 67 
in the Kumaon (bill) DiTision, 79*13 in the Eaizabad Divbion, and 76*53 in the 
Benares Divbion; the lowest b 62*53 in Meerut Divbion. 
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T>6 'nieavera'-enumteof acres per head of agricultural populalioa is 
1 r,7 Ancins: from 3 83 la the Dehra Dun to 91 m the Jannpur district The 
averaie mMdence of rent paid per cnltirated acre is Ks 4, « 8, the aretage 
incidence of Government land reienue and cesses Be 1-16 6 

127 0£ the 30 362421 persons derivmg s^ibsistence from agriculture, 
IS mO 833 or nearly half> are returned in the detailed form XII 6 as actually 

XU,VOV, > . .a a OT TTl <1 TlaP-in O . 


engaged in agricultural piMsmts^.that^w^to say, either 


or -upon it Of these, 1,196,876 ate shovm as “landowners,” 60,527 a 

» m estate office service,” 10 618 716 as “ cultivatofs” (tenants), and 3,145,764 as 
‘ labourers ” The latter clast la sub divided into “ day labourers ” numbering 
2 119 833 , and, “ in permanent service,” numbering 1,025,931 

128 The following desenption of a day labSurer is taken from a report by 
"Mr IV G Benett, OS (now Director of Agnculture and Commerce for the 
province) which was written in 1879 and is published as appendix to the report 
on the scarcity and relief operations in the North “Westem Provinces and Ondh 
during the years 1877-78 and 1879, page 349 “ He never has any live-stock or 

any kind of property (except a few brass pots and his pick and spade) to 
supplement his scanty eanungs TVliile agricultural labour is to be had, he is 
paid at various rates, which, on the average, bnng him m about Hs 2 per 
mensem , be gets 9 pies a day for weeding, and this is generally done by boys or 
TTomen , for digging or making irrigation trenches one anna per diem , for watermg, 
from one anna three pies to two annas, and when he is paid in kmd he gets five 
or six local seers (that is to say from 4 to 4^ lbs ) of the coarsest kinds of gram 
He cannot make certain of employment in the fieldsall the year round, and when 
mtbout it, keeps himself alive by selling grass, if he can — an occupation by 
which he may earn nine pies per mem— or domg jobs on the roads, or m the last 
extremity eating unwholesome weeds which do more quickly the work of starva 
tion He can rarely afford to buy clothes, and keeps himself warm by creeping 
under a pile of straw ’ 

129 Tlus IS a description of the very poorest class of the inhabitants, ‘md 
it may be assumed that they do not number more than four milhons or about 
of tbo population Tbootdmxy wages of labovam wbeu employed bv 
Europeans, or by the Government, are two annas a day for a man, one and a half 
annas for a woman, and one anna for a boy A man earning two annas a dav 
regifiarly can maintain a wife, and feed bis children until they aro old enough to 
earn their own Unug Skilled labour commands far higher rates, but it is doubt- 
ful if tbe industrial classes are recruited to any great extent from the agricultural 
class Form XII, already quoted, gives the numbers of the commercial and 
industrial classes as only 399 2o0 and 4 429 874 respectively, the total of botli 
being 4 829 124 or about 10 per cent on the popuJation of the province Of 
these only 62,231, » e , little more than one per cent , were believed m 1881 to 
earn incomes of Ks 600 a year or over, and the amount paid by them as license 
taxwasonly Ks 12,67,271 In fact, it would appear that in the development oF 
trade, the ^o^th IVestcrn Provinces and Oudh have not kept pace with the 
other provinces of the empire After careful enquiry it has been admitted hv 
the highest authority that “ there are but slight signs of improvement” durm ' 
tbe past decade, and that the license tax returns " indicate a diminution m the 
trade wealth of the provmce” (vide ilajor Barmg’s speech on the rinaucial 
Statement for 1882 83) 

130 ^le language in use in the whole province is Hindustani, which, to 
quote Mr Growse, ‘ ^hen twUen, takes a Persiamzed form among Muham 
madans and a Hindi form among Hmdus ” 

The religions professed by the population are given in the followin" table — 
Chnstna ° 


Musalmaa 

Hindu 


Silb, Buddhist, Braiuno^ Jewish Parsi 


47 644 
5a22 80 
38 0a3 “Ol 
lk7 
8 9t>3 


Total 


44 10 ,849 
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13L The percentage of males not under instruction but able to read and 
■write 13 for the ivhole proTinco 4 51, ranging from 8 35 m the Benares district 
to 2 16 m the Tarai The percentage of female* able to read and ivrito is 1, 
rangmg from 96 in the Behra Dun to 03 in the Tarai, in Dnao, Bahraich, and 
Hamtrpur 

132 The percentage of males able to read and write among the llusal- 
mans is 3 86, rangmg from 8 21 in Lucknow to 1 03 in the Tarai , among the 
Hindus it IS 4 44, rangmg from 8 50 in the Benares distnct to 2 41 in Budaon 
The percentage of llnsalman females able to read and write is *12, whilst that 
of Hindu females is only 06 

133 The percentage of boys under instruction is 1 31 on the total male 
population, and of girls 05 on the female population The highest percentage 
of boys under instruction is 2 18 in the Benares district, and of girlg 52 in the 
Dehra district The percentage of boys under instruction among Musalmans 
IS 1 91 and of girls 08, wlulo for Hmdus f ho figures are 1 12 and 02 re'spect- 
ively. The best educated section of the community appears to bo that ot the 
Jams, who are a comparatively wealthy class Among them the percentage of 
educated men is 38 7, and of boys under instruction 7 8, whilst the percentage 
of educated women is 46, and of girls under mstruction 19 

Section A — Indigenous SenoOLS 

134 For the purpose of this report mdigcnous instruction is held to m- oeOnii 
elude all instruction not directed by the Department of Public Instruction, noi 
affected, otherwise than indirectly, by its operations 

135 Smeo the mtroduction of the new statistical forms prescribed by thoE,{«nt 
Government of India, all mention of indigenous schools lias been omitted from 

the annual reports The information given m this mport is the result of a special 
enquiry made dunng the hot season of tho present year, and although great 
pains have evidently been taken m each district to make the returns as correct 
as possible, it is obvious that the enquiry was conducted at some disadvantage 
The main results are shown m the following table — 

Selurn of Indigenous Schools exisUng tn the North- JFestern Irovtnces and 
Oudh on the 3Jst March 2883 



ELSUHNTABT 

Abtucib 


F^BILT BILIBIOtl 1 

1 SlCbAlI ! 

la wb cb 
r»oi in aot 

lawfalcb 

Ib wUeb 

(Mf BI*DOt 
takto. 

Id«I 

ilcbfm 
■ piU 

fon 

«bl b ^ 

la which 


1 


1 1 

1 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

e 

4 

j e 



' 1 

1 1 



<0 


Si 




£ 

£ 


11 ndit 

311 

3774 

4C 

7M 

43C 

6 ’SO 

as6t 

2SS9S 

IS. 

33bG 

S4 

7*4 

3 803 

30 3^3 

llualaua 

»7 

3 0C1 

616 

S851 

237 

•196 

ISm 

IS 273 

54 

18«S 

1®5 

1^16 

3.231 

2S.9o2 

Total 

eo^ 

6,S3a 


S6„ 

T'S 

74-6 

4 719 

40363 

238 

4CSI I 

1 sj 

LSO) 

71*7 

69,305 


136 The census statement for 1881 gives 299,225 boys and 9,771 girls under 
instruction, as against 211,613 boys and 9,208 girls relumed as attendmg 
Government and aided schools and colleges in Plication general form Ao 1 for 
the official year 1880 81 This would show that 87,702 boys and 530 girls were 
in that year rccciTmg instruction by pnmte agency. 
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137 But m respect of some dislncts there nro discrepancies tihioh seem 
to imply that the census rctnm docs imperfect iiistico to the oumhers et 
scholars In Sitapiir only 4.690 lioys ore returned in the census as under in- 
stactan, nllhonsU 0.362 aro shown m the education 
Government schools In Khcrl tlio census return pics 2,970 and the edn 
cation report 3.199 In Balirolch tho census return shows 3,370 and the 
education report 4 321 In Qonda, tho figures nre respectively 3,000 and 4,123, 
and in Sultanpur 3)025 and 3,376 

138 lalrnff the result of each district separately and adding tho hoys now 
shown as attemUng indigenous schools to those returned in 18SI as attending 
Government and aided schools, it is found that m eighteen districts 16,261 boys 
under instruction of some kind arc omitted from tho census return 


139 On the other hand, m one or two districts there is a vast want of pro- 
portion between tliennmher of scholars Tctumed for indigenous schools and 
the difference between tho census return and the Government school return of 
18S1 Thus in Gorakhpur the total number of hoys under instruction accord 
mg to the census return is 20,291 Of these, 8,010 are accounted for as attend, 
mg Government schools, leaving n haKnee of 12,276, hut only 923 hoys ate 
returned os attending indigenous schools In Allahabad tho census gives I2,?i7 
hoys Under mstruction, the education report 6,Sl8 hoys attending Government 
schools , the difference is 7,031, of which only 1,CS3 are now credited to indi 
genous schools 

140 Absolute accuracy could not under tlio present circumstances of 
the proTinco be expected It is probable, however, that tho number of boyi 
obtaining instruction of some kind without the intervention of Government is 
not lc«a than one lakh This estimate is not at vananco with tho number of 
persons returned in the census as teachers, ttz , 17,030 Allowing six profes* 
sors for every college, five teachers for every high school, three for every middle 
school, and ono for every primary school managed by the department, the 
number of teachers m Government employ would bo 7,042, leaving 9,091 for 
indigenous schools and private tuition. 


i)«e7«teUiKiot» wi 141 The character of the indigenous schools is of course to n great extent 
traditional, but there are probably very few which have not yielded m some 
jneasuro to modern mfloenees IheymoyhobroadJydmded rt fie outset mfo 
those which are conducted upon Hindu traditions and those winch are conducted 
• on the traditions of Islam In both sections of the nation education is intimate- 
ly connected with religion Hevond the few who are taught with the view of 
their teaching others, the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is almost un- 
known and the object of all education is rather to fit its recipients for a future 
world than to enable them to gam influence, pouer, or money m the present 


H ndo 


142 Under the old Hmdu system every family had its guru (or Brahman 
director), whose teaching, except to the twice horn castes, was oral, and convey 
ed m maxims or precepts, which were committed to memory Secular and 
techmcal as well as religions msfniction was conreyed in these precepts Tlie 
prohibition against Sndras learning to write must Iiave long smee flecomc ohso 
lete, but It 18 only of late years that elementary mstruction has been given ui 
the Hindu indigenous schools by the aid of books ® 


E cm.nlsry H niln re g oi 


143 Iho tmee tom castes are alloired to receive reIi"ioM eilnntim 
Sanslnl, tat it is beheveil tliat Brahmans alone attend the clementarv rohcious 
sohools Tlie total numher of these is 357, of irhich SIX are free ^Of these 
no less than 70 are in Benares and 36 at tamabad 


ular hcLodU 
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145. Inabout one*twelfth of the total niimber of schools advanced instruc. A,ivMced wiirucCoii 
tion is given in the various kinds of knowledge stored up in the Sanskrit 
literature. Of those nearly one-half are located at Benares and are free of 

charge. 

146. Some acquaintance with the Koran is essential for every Musalman, KhooU 
and the most ignorant can repeat by rote and understand the general meaning 

of certain passages. At most of the largo mosques in the country, there is a Eicnient»rj i«i.g,oui 

mulla who teaches hoys to repeat the sacred text, which they do seated on the 

floor of the mosque, with the book on a low desk in front of them swinging 

their bodies backwards and forwards as if in sympathy with the rhythm of the 

words, though they really glance at the page they read from, and to outsiders 

do not appear to be much affected by the meaning. 

147. It is perhaps a result of the social equality of the believers in Islam seeniar 
that their system of education, after providing for reli^on, is mainly directed to 
communicating a good syle of language and manners. The practical wants of 
active life are but little attended to m the maktabs or Muhammadan secular 
schools, but the pupils are taught to write a beautiful hand, to speak with 
precision, and to behave themselves with propriety upon all occasions. They 

do acquire some slight knowledge of history, but they revolt from geography as 
much as the more practical Hindu, and they do not trouble themselves as he does 
about arithmetic The first object of tho Musalman being the worship of the 
Almighty, his second appears to be refined and polite social intercourse with 
his fedlow-creatures. The Kayaths and some other Hindus, who have adopted 
Muhammadan manners without their religion, follow blindly the same tradi- 
tions. 

148. But it is a recogiuzed duty for tbo Musalman, if he have money and Advtaeed laitmetios. 
leisure, to acquire an mtimatc knowledge of the language in wliich the 

Koran is written, and of the various commentaries and expositions in which the 
political and legal systems based on the Koran are contained Persian is 
usutiy acquired in tho pursuit of Arabic, and thus the Utemture of two 
languages, containing the works of some of the best intellects and keenest 
observers of by-gone ages, are opened to the Muhammadan student, whose 
natural taste, as has been noticed above, is rather of culturo than for science. 

Most of the high instruction in Persian and Arabic is provided by the munifi. 
ccnce of pious Musalmons. In some cases the instructor and most of his pupils 
are maintamed by an assignment of money : in others a tutor, employed by 
a wealthy gentleman for the education of his oivn children, is allowed to teach 
other children also for little or no remuneration ; and there are instances of a 
still higher form of charity, where wealthy and learned Musalmans themselves 
give instruction, and often maintenance as wdl, to tho children of their neigh- 
bours. 

140. The Hindu elementary rdigious schools arc conducted by pandits. M«thoa,<sfiiMtraet.on. 
Tho instruction, such as it is, is generally imparted gratis. The pandit 
supports himself by casting horoscopes or penormmg tho necessary offices of 
religion for his seculm: disciples, and the pupils often subsist on alms. The 
pandits teach the reading of kathas (recitation of religious or puranik legends) 
such as Sat Narayana Ikadashl Mahatma, Bhagwat Saptah, «Lc , in Sanskrit 
and how to explain them in Hindi (also the outlines of astrology, the rules 
for explaining the Hindi calendar, and the method of performing the ceremo- 
nies ohserved on births, marriages, and deaths). 

160. There appears reason to believe that tbe village pathsalas, in which 
elementary sccuIm education in accordance with Hindu tradition is given, are 
a relic of the ancient village system. They are so reported in the returns from 
the districts of Sah5ranpur,rarukhabad, Etewoh, Cawniioro, Ballia, Jhdnsi, and 
tho Terai. In more than one district report the office of master is said to be 
hereditary ; he is able apparently to enforce a discipline on his own method, and 
Ids scholars rarely receive their instruetion free. The fees, hoivcvcr, rather 
partake of tho nature of presents and perquisities than of fixed money 
^..w p 22 
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uayments, tliougli occasmnany tho paicnts pay Ijy contract so manpnnas for so 
mncti leamt We a year, on tho tenth of Bhadon, tUo pupils take their 
teacher round ivith them to their parents’ houses and make a collection for him. 
This IS m addition to the fees or tho presents of gram (sidlia = a day s meal) 
■which they make to him once a week The instruction gi\cn m these schools 
IS alto^'ether practical Often no hooks at all are used, Imt tho boys arc taught 
to -write on hoards with a reed pen and a composition of chalk and water 
Certam arithmetical tables and formnl®, called Pahdra and Gur, are learnt hv 
heart, and " m the course of two or three years the students acquire all tho 
knowledge required for a trader or shopkeeper, and can mentally solve all the 
account questions of trade -without tho help of pen and ink ” In towns and 
cities these schools remam open all the year round, hut m villages they are 
chiefly frequented from May to September, e e , during tho months when there 
IS least to do Tho teachers are generally Brahmans or Kyaths, more rarely 
Bamyas, and still more rarely Haunts In some of tho schools an advance has 
been made on tho original system, and the exclusive application to mental 
arithmetic is perhaps now confined to the sons of traders Some of tho Kayath 
masters affect the Musalman system of mstraction and teach tho Persian 
character In some of the schools Government text-hooks arc used, and many 
of them are now regarded as preparatory schools from which boys proceed to 
complete their education m the Government schools 

IBl In Hmdu schools for advanced instruction tho course of study appears 
to he practically un limi ted Bach school teaches a different branch of Sansknt 
learning Theoretically the tutor is forbidden to “sell his knowledge,” hut a 
few schools are returned m which fees are said to be taken Both tutor and 
pupils probably Uve chiefly on chanty A list of books studied at the Sanskrit 
schools m Benares has bWn given, which is too long to be embodied m this 
report, but the number of books on each Bub 3 cct is as follows*— 

Grammar 12 

ITijaya Pb losopby asd Logie IK 

Vedanta Philosophy 1 1 ’ 

LawaodRelgon 41 ^ 

Kbetorie 10 ” 

Literature (Kanya) 30 ' 

Mimansa Pb losophy g ’ 

Sankbya d tto j * 

Yog ditto 4 ” 

Medicine U ’ 

Astronomy 

Astrology ly 

162 Little can be added to what Las already been said on the methods o/ 
instruction in the mosque or Koran schools It is probable that in an mdirect 
•way the boys acquire a certain amount of secular information and at all events 
their conduct and manners are looked after, and habits of obedience and respect 
for their elders are encouraged No doubt too, their early trammg often Irads 
to the acquisition of more advanced knowledge as they grow up 

163 The edacaticm giren m the maklaka la not ol a very lu-li clami-W 

end la certainly less prarticnlly useM than that given m the Hindu lndi"enoiJ 
“rT'iirf ‘'I®, y The hooks m ordinary use ire the “ Hmuna ” 

Khahlbari ■ Ma mnki™.’’ ‘ Haruf Tahajji, ’ fc . and for the hirfier hoys 

® daybreak, goes to school about 7, and 

rti™ home at 10 to taUhrs morning meal He goes hack to school at 11 
rraites a letter on the lesson he reads m the morning till half east 12 and 

then IS allowed to takelns noonday rest tills m the afternoon At^ a l,o nona 

the??* r? 1“": Md hands revises his Lon 

shows^®*? XttL ft 

no classes, each boy i, separately taught and though two teys may S°etta 
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same 'booTi, tliey do not learn the same passages Though Hindu masters some- 
times admit the Musalman course into their schools, it does not appear that 
the Hindu system is admitted mto the maktabs, and httle or no arithmetic 
ivould seem to ho taught in them The Government test-hools, hou-ever, 
are sometimes found in the maktahs as irell as in the patlisalas The fees 
paid to the masters are very moderate Sums varying from one to four annas 
are paid on Thursday, and called Jumarati Other small fees are paid on the 
Id, and occasionally presents of food or dothes ore given 

164 Much difTerenco of opmion is expressed as to the usefulness of these 
schools, and by some officers they ore altogether condemned Thus Mr 
Mulock, VTitmg from Shdjahfinpur, speaks of the system as " xneredibly bad," 
and of the schools as ** a machinery quite unfitted to present ideas, and, where 
not productive of harm, powerless for good ” Probably the worst feature about 
them is the unsuitahihty of the text-books, and the practice of making hoys 
comroit to memory so much that they do not imderstand , but the Khahkhan 
IS not more ridiculous than and ^^Tropna qttce manbus,*’ 

the Md mulamdn is not less appropnato for boys to learn by heart than the 
Metamorphoses of Ovid, or the Odes of Catullus, and the Guhstan is 
certainly of not Iks merit than the De Amicitia or He Senectute, and the 
stones of Comchus Kepos Tlie humorous allusions of Shakespaere to the 
schools and schoolmasters of lus day m the "Merry TTives of ‘VTmdsor” and 
"Love’s Labour Lost” would not he wholly mapphcable to the country 
pedagogues of the North-Western Provmccs, and we may assume that true 
genius and intellect are not more repressed by the national system of educa- 
tion in the one country than they were m the other At all events one fact 
IS certom, that the vast majonty of the subordinate native officials of our 
courts— a class of men who have often risen to positions of great influence — 

Imve received no other education than what they obtamed m schools of this 
description or by pnvate tuition 

155 The schools for education of an advanced kind on the Musalman 
system are not very numerous The course of instruction varies greatly and 
the subjects are practically unlimited, rangmg as they do over the hterature 
of two languages As in the maktabs there is no ^vision of classes, the 
students one by one read over the text of the hooks they study, and ask the 
teacher to explain to them the passages they do not understand Each student 
apparently selects for himself the subject of his study — history, literature, 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, medicine, law, as the case may he and the books he 
Wishes to read His progress is judged, not by examinations, but in discussions 
and arguments with bis fellow pupils before their elders at the “lalsas” 
or stances which are constantly bemg held m the courtyards of well to do 
Musahnans, and which are sufficiently pubhc to reward success with distmction 
and bring confusion upon failure The Honourable Sayyid Ahmed Khan, Baha- 
dur, in speaking of these schools, which ho classifies as schools of pnvate 
individuals ” and "schools established by pnvato funds,” pronounces the follow- 
ing judgment on them " These institutions have mainly contnbuted to the 
preservation and mamtenance of oriental literature and science m this country 
It 13 these institutions which have given birth to men so illustrious m onental 
learning Even at the present time those who have acqnircd any degree of 
fame for proficiency in oriental science or hteraturo will be found to owe 
their debnty to these schools ” 

156 Of the dilTercnt clashes of schools described above, it may be said now they hiTai>iM»tr.>«t«.i 

that the elementary religious schools, and the advanced schools of both ^ ’ 

religions, have been hardly affected m any way by the operations of the Educa- 
tion Department , among the latter, however, there are now included a very 

few (Ic^ tlian 2 per cent ) which liave come mto existence late years, and 
which are to some extent modelled on the departmental high schools 

167 But the secular elementary schools have been affected by the depart- 
ment in many ways In the first place, there would seem to he some justice 
m the complaint made by some of the witnesses before the Commission that 
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Sonsf Zn S S&ins in WsJepori for 1600-01. says : ■■ I cannot 

ImShcir disappearanco from among tlio agncultuml popi^tion. Inlte 
S for 1803-01 a loiter of ono of tho mspcctom is quoted mth reference 
to^tho special conntenaneo his schools had received from d.slnct officers, and 
hespeahsof the instruction given in them being of such n quality as to 
atlrS students from the indigenous schools wiici ore i» coMOTfflee Jeiiry 
cimed one after another." Purthcr on in the report Meurs the foUowmg ram- 
plaiaant juagment regarding halkahanm schools : “Tho poputoty of these 
Schools is unmstaUhle. The sarmndars look upon their estahlislimcnt as the 
uoik of a paternal Government,” and feel that "from anmaUaeir chtldm 
are being trained into mteltlgeul beingt." And further on tho Bircctm state, 
evidently witli Batisfaction, “ Indigenous schools aro gradually giving \n.y 
before the steady advance of the Government system of education. I 
observe that in the first circle alono 142 schools have been closed during the 
year.” In the report for 1SC5-GG, after lamenting the tvant of funds and 
the possible necessity of reducing tho number of halkabandi schools, in order 
to raise the pay of teachers, the Director proceeds : ” Such reduction would be 
loUowed by the rise of pnmte hedge schooU of the old character ; somewhat, 
indeed, modified by example, but very incfliciont as agents for the diminution 
o! popular ignorance in country villages.” Possibly without so firm a belief 
in the excellence and efficiency of his own system, the Director of that day 
could not have achieved so much genuine success as he unquestionahly did 
in the details of administration; but it is probable that a wider sympathy with 
tho institutions already in existence would have attracted them to a closer 
alliance with, and appreciation of, the new methods. 

168. In the second place, tho teachers in indigenous schools have certainly 
been placed at a disadvantage, by tho fact that instruction in tho halkabandi 
schools is practically free of charge. It docs not, however, appear that the 
number of Indigenous schools Im greatly diminished *, It has, in fact, probably 
increased during the last 20 years. 

169. The general effect of these two influences has, no doubt, been to 
stimulate the exertions of private teachcre, but at the same time to engender 
in them a spirit of hostility to the Government educational policy. As u set- 
off to the somewhat ill-natured remark above quoted, that the children of the 
zamindais were being trained by the Government schools from animals into 
intelligent beings, it may bo mentioned that a- proverb was in those days 
very common in the provinces among the conservative party — " angreri parhi, 
&dmxyat jiti lahi." ("He has read English, his Aionaw nafwre ha8°left 1^.*') 
On the other hand, in one respect it may be unreservedly admitted that 
effect of tbo Government schools on indigenous instruction has been good. 
Partly by force of example,^ partly through men educated in Government 
schools becoming teachers in indigenous schools, partly from a new of 
schools being created by private individuals on the model of Government in- 
stitutions, and partly from the diffusion of better text-books, the general 
character of the majority of indigenous schools has been improved : more subiects 
are taught, and some objectionable text-hooks have been discarded* and the 
people have been prepared for makmg greater advances and concessions here- 
after. 

160. This good effect of _ tlie departmental (clools has been cordiallv 
^kno-ffledged by one of the mtnesses heforo the Commission, Babu Tota Earn 
He says, “mdi indigmous schools aro undergoing a radical change They 
am not yet free from tie defeofa whiph arc the relies of earlier S 
they hare already rarnmnicea to milalo the Government sohooll Bor 
example, there are two indigenons schools in the city of Ah’earh whero there 
are separate classes now, and aU those bools that are 
ment schools have been intredned in thorn In S 
teacher, who was educated in tho normal school and ? 

hisqnameations. They searcoly dfein aw resoerf ^ 

_halUhandi sehooh.” And, again, ••There was nrt a^singfeta,ftLtS taght 
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in these schools before the introduction of ballvnlmdi schools Boys were made 
to learn * paliaras ’ and * siddho ’ only, or ivcro taught to 'wnto proper names In 
the evening, after the teaching vras over, hoys were required to learn by heart 
and repeat loudly at the dictation of some advanced fellow-students or the 
gum lumself, certam moral but rudely composed verses , and this was the m hole 
course of instmction given in these schools Now, people, however ignorant 
they may he, attach no value to this kind of education, consequently the 
teachers of indigenous schools have adopted, to a certam extent, the mode of 
instruction given m Government schools, and have introduced m them such 
books as * Akshar ^pika and ' lilahaiani sir,” * And Maulavi Sami ul lah 
Khan, spenkmg of the Itusalman subsenpbon schools, states, “An examma 
tion is held m them with a greater or less d^ree of certamty, and some prizes 
aro also awarded to students Sometimes scholarships are also allowed to 
students, though very rarely ” He also expresses lumself as decidedly of 
opimon that m the present state of things “ Government colleges and schools 
should contmuc to exist as models and guides of the system of education ’ 

IGl Should the control of the funds available for primary education in 
each distnct be now made over to the local committees, there is every hope 
that wliile the ensting lialkahandi schools are preserved on their present footmg, 
the indigenous schools will be encouraged and treated as a vital part of the 
general wucational system of the countiy As one of the witnesses before the 
Commission lias put it, “ The improvement of these institutions can best be 
secured by recognising their importance ” 


Section B — PatiiiET I^sTRncIIOv, 

1C2 Primary instruction recognised by the department extends through primny nxmeun 
oat the provmccs, the number of schools varying from 13 in tho Tarai to 200 
in the Agra district The total number of primary schools is in tho North- 
^Vestem Provinces 4,27Q and m Oudh 1,260 Of tho total number of primaiw 
schools in the North-TTestem Pronnee**, 4,16S are Government md 107 aided 
Unaided primary schools arc not inspected by the officers of the department, 
and no returns are received from them In English primary schools the 
subjects of instruction are Hindi or Urdu, and English readmg and wnting, 
the elements of grammar, arithmetic, history, and ge<^raphy, and simple sani 
tary rules Head-masters are allowed some discretion m the clioice of text 
books , those generally used m the Korth-ITestcm Provinces are Pandit lla 
thura Prasad 3Iisra’s English Primer, Akshar BIpika, Tashnb ul Hnmf, Gamt 
Prakas, Mubadi ul Hisdb, Xaune’s or other English Reader*, eg, Nelson’s 
Royal Readers, Vidyankur, Hakaik ul-Maujndat, Gutka, Part I, Chand Pand 

163 In the Oudh schools different text books in some subjects arc pre 
ferred A new Urdu Primer and a first and second Urdu Reader have latelv 
been published and will probably ho generally used In primary vernacular 
schools the subjects are reading, writing, and arithmetic, n ith tho elements of 
lustory, geography, sanitation, and mensuration In some schools the boys are 
taught to read patis dn s papers The following ore the text books generally 
used in the North IVestem Provinces and Oudh — 


Saif'O-'NaW 
3IazamiD 
Majmua i Snlhan 
JIaktub-i Almadi 
Aina 1 TuntU Noma 
JugraCa Tabai 
JJiirai ilm TaLjat 
Hal nl Hrtil) 

Qawaid Farsi 
Jluntakhib&t Farsi. 


Gnldasta i Akhlaq 

Insha I Dilknslia 

Aghaz Firsi 

Nisab Khusro 

Safrat q 1 uasadar 

Dll Bablao 

Tasbnh nl Raruf 

Stlnfid ol i^lobtaai 

Talim nl Mnbtadi 

Deliat ki saTai aur Tandarosti 

23 
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MuntaLlijbit Urdu. 

Rukaat Alotngiri 
Farrah Farsi. 

Sarf Sagir. 

Zabdat-nl-QawiSid. 

Waimua-i-Kagaiat-V'Kacraww. 

Hindust'lB-U'Bayaii. 

Jiigrafia 

MisUIi-uUroasabat. 

Gnlzar-i-Dabsstan. 

Amad Nima. 

Harna Prabiabika 
Bal Sbibshi 
Fatra Hitesbini 
Snshti-ka^Banian 
Eamayan 
Patia Mala 


Khilkat-ka-Baydn. 
Mofid-TJB^sibyiQ. 
ATadb-kd-Bayan. 
Beobar Patra Sangraba. 
Bbdsbd Vydkaran. 
Ksbetra Chandrikd. 
Bhojiprabandli Sar. 
Akbydn Manjari. 

Hindi lira Tiibyat. 
Upadesh Pusbpdrali 
^kfanbabldo. 

Duma Maid. 

Absbar Dipibd. 

Hindi Vydknran 
Vyakt Ganit. 

Itibds Tumr Ndaik 


164. Besides tlie lQ’?rer and the upper primary examinations prescribed liy 
the Government of India, ttiere is no general departmental examination for 
primary schools Each class has a standard of its on'n which boys should 
reach before promotion, hut the total number of hoys who pass each of these 
standards is not recorded In primary schools there are beyond tbo maps and 
books for tbe teachci’s use no libraries or apparatus. SchooHiouses flro (p 
Government buildings on a more or less uniform plan prescribed by the Public 
Works Department; t2) rented buildings; ( 3 ) ouildmgs, venn(hihs» or sheds 
lent by zamindars. Schools are built every year out of allotments and sarings, 
but os every new school is an experiment, committees prefer to wait till its 
permanency is secured before building a house that may have to he abandoned. 
The regulation school-houses answer their purpose fairly well ; light and venti' 
lation are siifEcIent, ns the doors are kept open. In the primary vernaculai 
schools the boys sit on the ground, and little or no fuxnituro is supplied oi 
needed beyond matting. The lower departments of tahslU and tila schools hav« 
of course better accommodation and furniture. Bach schoolmaster keeps tb( 
prescribed register of attendance. Registration is becoming more honest an^ 
accurate, hut teachers are anxious to show a large attendance roll, and art 
reluctant to strike off the names of hoys who are very irregular in attendance 
Sub-Deputy Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and some members of the com 
mittee test the register by companng actual attendance, when they visit tin 
school, with the names on the roll, and by making enquiries about hoys who ar< 
absent. Dismissal is the almost invariahle punishment of detected falsificatioi 
of the registers Perfect honesty has not yet been secured and must not bi 
expected; but the returns are on the whole fairly trustworthy. Inspectors als( 
in their annual tours test the regbters by the percentage of boys actually 
present at their examinations. In the North-Western Provinces there is a 
normal school for each Revenue Division except Kumaun in which teachers 
receive a year’s training. Tbe department endeavours to obtain for these 
schools young men who have passed the middle class vernacular examination, 
who are fairly well acquainted with the subjects which they will have to 
teach, and who require chiefly to he trained in the art of teaching. In Oudh 
there is a central normal school at Ducknow, and in tbe other districts 
there are normal classes attached to tahsili schools {one in each district) 
where teachers are trained in a similar manner These latter teachers serve 
at first as apprentices, and if they give satisfaction are appointed perma- 
nently as vacancies occur. The pay of halkabandi school teachers varies 
from Rs 5 to Rs. 12 (some few get only Rs. 4 and even Rs. 3 at first). Able 
and dosemng men may be promoted to tahsfli teacherships on Rs. 10 Bs. 16, 
and Rs 20 ; and may become Sub-Deputy Inspectors and possibly Deputy In- 
speclors The great majonty at WLahandi teachers, howe.er, have little 
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chance of ever getting more than Rs, 12 per mensem, and they hare no claim 
to superannuation pensions or gratuities. The totol number of halkabandi 
teachers is 5,731. Of these about 60 per cent- are certificated, and this 
percentage is yearly increasing. The expenditure is shown in the accompanying 
general form 3 as modified by the Commission. As a rule, no fees are levied 
in primary vernacular (*. e., halkabandi) schools. In some few districts small 
fees are levied from non-agricultural children. These fees are at the commit- 
tee’s disposal and arc spent on improving the schools. 

165. About five per cent, of the allotments for halkabandi schools is 
'expended on scholarships which are given to boys who have done well in the 
upi)er primary examination. These scholarships are small (about Rs. 2 per 
mensem), but they enable the recipients to continue their studies at a middle 
school. A portion of the allotment (under contingencies) is devoted to the 
purchase of prize books which may be awarded by the committee. The In- 
spector has a separate allowance for prizes which he can award to boys who 
distinguish themselves in bis annual exammations. 

SeCTION 0. — SeCONDAIIY InSTUUCTION. Secondary instcuct.on 


166. There are middle schools in every district. 


schools • — 

Government 

27 

with pupils 

649 

Aided 

27 

ditto . 

8S2 

Non-aided 

1 

ditto 

14 

hliddle schools (English) — 

Government . 

43 

with pupils 

2,108 

Aided 

45 

ditto 

1,897 

Kon-aided 

4 

ditto 

36 

Middle echools (Vernacular) i— 

Government . 

452 

with pupils 

. 3,533 

Aided 

2 

ditto 

17 

Non-aided . 

0 

ditto 

0 


' 167. The middle schools, Rngllsh and vernacular, prepare students for 
the middle class examinations, Anglo-vernacular, and vernacular respectively. 
The accompanying examination schemes give the subjects in which middle 
class students are mstructed. 


3liddle Class Departmental Bxamivalion, Anglo-vemacttlar. 






Ut 

.s. 



■utnloslira j 


Usit 

nioi 

I — EngluK 

(<t) £»lanation of half a page of 
£ngb«h fcon the nidme clast 

1 tcat.boolc, inch ai Iiethbndge'a 

Easy Selections, mth questions on 
veorus, grammar, idiom, and the 
analysis of sentences 
. (&] TTansIation into English of about 
IS lines from a Temacntar uem. 
paper or book not read in data 
and of aeveral short Tetiiaeular 
lestencea. 

(e) A misiwlt extract from some 
Eodish book not need in school 
to be corrected and copied fairly 
as a test of spelling and penman* . 
ship 

(if) Eeadiug and pronnnciatioo . 

On paper, by Board 
of Examiners. ' 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oral exammatioB 
by Secretaw, Dis 
tnct Com* 

Buttes, fmn text- 
book or other easy 
English book 

Two aud a half 
hours, from 10 

au to 12 30 ru 

Tvo hours, from 1 
V U to 3 PJf 

Half hour, 3 F U 
to 3 30 F.U 

Fire minutes for 
each candidate 

SO 

30 

15 ' 

6 




Total 

100 

•10 
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Middle Class Vepartmenlal Uxaminaiiont Vernacular'— condudci. 






j Miszs. 

Sutjwt, 


TicDC sitowed 

SS 

irial 

I — LuDf-usiie 

— (tfOHC?/) 

(r) Origiaal compoaitioD cfinal in 
quantity to 20 lines of an ordinary 
Temacdar newspaper 
(i) Iteaduig Tunons kinds of Utdo 
eenpt (a«;Q ])Zaktab-i Akatadi or 
HAjmoa'i Kd!gbzat-t Kdnavai),or 
Hindi and Eailhi script 

Subject to he set by 
Board of Ezamin* 
en 

Oral examination 
bf SeereUiy to 
the School Com 
mittee or hia De 
pu^. 

Ooo hour, from 2 
F U to 3 F IT 

Fire minutes for 
escb candidate 

20 

10 





Totai 

100 

40' 

II — Elerosn 
tary Mathe- 
niaties 

(a) Euclid, Books I and II. with 
easy deductions 

(J) Anthmetic— Vnljrar and desimal 
fractions proportion, uterest and 
discount, extraction of square root 
mensuration of plane sncfaccs as in 
the manual of munshi ZakiC ul bh 
or other simQar book 

On paper, by Board 
of ExamiDeri 

Queshona in Urda 
or Hiodi as the 
candidate irnbes 

Two and a half 
bonri from 10 
AJI to 12 30 FU 

Two and a half 
houTs, from I F u 
to 8 30 F4[ 

60 

60 





Total 

100 

40 

III -nwloTj 
aod Geo- 
graphy 

( 0 } History of India, aa 10 Aina 1 
Idriksnuma and Timimdsak, 
Forts I and 11 

Onpmr byBmrd 
of Examiners 
Queslioosia Urdu 
or Hindi as the 
candidate wishes 

Two and a half 
bonrs from 10 
i.tt to 12.30 Fr 

60 



(S) General Geography, as in Jngrd&a 

1 Oiti and Its Hindi coonteipart 

Ditto ditto . 

Two and a half 
hoars, froml FU 
to 3 30 F u 

60 





Toth 

100 

40 

JT Saenco 

( 0 ) Physical Geography, by Pandit 
Iiakihmi Sbankir Misra. 

' On paper, by Beard 
of Examiners 
QoestionsraHindi 
or Uidn as ths 
candidate waiee 

Two bonrs, from 10 
iJi to 12 noon 

40 



(i) Sanitary Fruner and Fmcer of 
Physical Science, or Pnmer of 
Biology, by Pandit Lakthnu 
Shankar miaro. 


Three hours, from 
12.30 F u to 3 30 
Fir 

60 




Total 

100 

40 




GRAND TOTAL 

400 

160 


Some text-'books are mentioned, but the selection of others is left to the discre- 
tion of inspectors and head-masters. There are no other departmental standards 
of examination. The number of students who passed the last Anglo-vernacular 
middle class examination is 274, and of students who passed the vernacular 
middle class examination 614 Of the former 62 answered in Hindi and 212 in 
Urdu. Out of the candidates who appeared for the latter exammation, 627 took 
up Urdu and 681 Hindi. Middle English schools have small hbranes, but not 
much in the way of apparatus Middle vernacular schools do not, as a rule, 
possess more hooks than are needed for class instruction, with maps and black- 
boards Tahsili school-houses are generdiy substantial and commodious build- 
ings, fairly lighted and ventilated. The middle English schools are, with a 
few exceptions, well provided. The buildings are enlarged, improved, or 
rebuilt, as increasing attendance demands and funds permit. Attendance is 
registered daily, and is tested as far as is possible by the mspecting staff De- 
tected falsification of the registers is severely punished. Teachers for middle 
vernacular schools are tramcd m the normal schools. Some 70 per cent of the 
total number (662) are certificated; their pay is Ils.8, Es. 10, Es. 12,andEs 20, 

H.w p . 24 
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according to grade. Their servicciapcnsionaWc, and they may look for\vard to the 
possihility of ohtaining a Suh-Doputy Inspectorship on Ks. 40 or Es. 60. or 
even (m rare cases) a Deputy Inspectorship. Expenditure is shoun mthc 
general form 3 as modified hy the Commission. Fees are levied at the mte of 
one to two annas per student. Poor hoys in the lower cbsscs of tahsili schools 
may he exempted at the committee’s discretion, hut these lower closes arc not, 
strictly speaking, part of the middle schools. Scholarships of Es. 3 per mensem 
depend on the results of the middle class vernacular examination ; 40 arc given 
annually. The recipients must continue their studies at a higher school ; the^ 
scholarships are tenahle for four years at English schools, by which time the 
scholars may obtain higher schobrshipa to take them on the entrance cxa. 
mination. Prizes are given by tho Inspectors. Middle English schools prepare 
students for the Anglo-vernacular examination, as already mentioned. Forty 
scholarships of Es. 4 are awarded on the results of this examination to enable 
hoys to read at higher schools for tho entrance examination. High schools 
prepare for the University entrance examination, and read the text-hooks pre- 
scribed. The school-houses are generally large and commodious, and provided 
with the necessary hooks of reference and apparatus. 

168. The following are the present rates of fees in middle English and high 
schools 


Classes I, II from S anou to 1 Ke 8 aocas. 

„ III to V „ S „ to ) „ 

„ VI aod below „ 3 „ to 13 anoas. 

1G9. Prizes in these schools are given partly out of subscriptions and partly 
out of fee income. They are awarded hy tho licad-master after examinations. 
Eo special measures are adopted for tho education of the sons of Native Chiefs, 
Muhammadans, or peasants. * 


SeCTIOK D. — COLLUGIATE InSTHUCTION. 

170. The colleges in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh aro seven in 
number-three Government and four aided. The former are the AllahaKid, 
Benares, and Agra Colleges : the latter, St. John’s College, Agra ; the London 
Mission College, Benares ; the Canning College, Lucknow ; and tho Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The numbers reading in these colle"es are 
as follows ° 


Hmr College, Allababad . , » , .79 

Benares College 6+ 

Agra »5 

St. John’s College, Agra , . . * . .13 

London Slission College, Benares . . , .SO 

Canning College, Lnekoow HI 

MuLammaJan Anglo-Onenlal College, Aligarh . S7 

Total . 339 


_ Besides these, there was tUl the year 1876 a Government college at Bareillv, 
which had existed since 1857, but the numbers in which were so small that 
mth the newly-estahlished central college at Allahabad, the Government did 
not thmk itself justified in continuing the outlay Between 1871 and 1876 the 
Bareilly College sent up 69 candidates for the F.A. and 21 for tho B A pt- 

CoUege at Benares. estaUisied as a school m ISIS and raised to a collp4 ia 
18 jS, ivas agam redaced toa school in 18J5 Between 1871 and tho reduction 


171. The race or caste of the pupils 


Muir College 


Ilindut, 

69 


Mutalmani 

9 


OiAert, 

1 
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The wealth of the families varies from Rs. 100 to Bs. 12,000 annuallf. The 
large majority hdong to the lower middle class, and their fatiiers’ professions 
are (1) Government or private service, (2) zaminddri, (3) pleaderships, (4) 
hanking and trading, (6) priesthood, (G)m^cine; the several pursuits being 
named m the order of their frequency. There are no sons of the titled class. 

lUmdud, Olhen. 

Benares College . . . . G1 3 

Pro£(^ons followed by the parents or guardians of pupils : — 


1 Sub- Judge i 4 Deputy Collectors; 1 Hunsif; 1 Superintendent, Post- 
master-GeneraVs oiBce ; 2 Professors, Educational Department ; 1 Assistant 
Engineer ; 2 mimsarims ; 1 qandngo ; 5 bankers ; 3 merchants ; 16 zamindars 
and cultivators ; 3 pleaders ; 2 servants in Native States ; 6 writers or muhar- 
lirs; 1 artizan; 3 priests; 1 owner of press ; Imirdsdarj 6 pensioners; 6 no 
occupation. 

Prom among tho parents who arc not in Government service, four may be 
termed rich, and about twenty may be said to be well off. The remaining 
parents or guardians are in straitened circumstances ; many of them may be 
called poor people. 

Siniv$, Mvtalman$, Other$ 

Agra College ..... SO 3 S 

The wealth o! the famines varies from Bs. 400 a month to Bs. 20. Of tho 
fathers, nineteen are in Government service, one is a pleader, two are zamindars, 
one is in trade, and two live upon their own income. 


Sndn*. Hutalmaat Othtrt, 

CaiLQiog College .... 102 7 2 

Of the parents there are 72 in Government or private service, 7 pleaders, 7 
iricsts, 10 zamindars, 1 toluqdar, 6 landholders, 1 cultivator, 6 shopkeepers, 2 
lankcrs. 

ATutalnant OtkeM 

Aligarh College . . . .15 12 .. 


Of the parents there are 19 in Government or private service, 4 bankers 
and shopkeepers, 2 zamindars, 1 vakil, 1 priest. 


St John’s College 


Jlutdat ZTufalmant OlAeri 

. 10 ... 3 


Siadut 

Lomlon IMission School, College Depart- 
ment ..... 16 


Zlvtalwiani 


1 


Other! 


4 


172 Besults of University examinations in. Arts in 1882, with a return 
showing the various languages taught as second languages, and the number of 
students learning such languages : — 


FA. BA MA. 

kfuir College 7 5 4 

Benares 7 

Agra , ....... 0 

St John’s College, Agra ..... 1 ..... 

London Alission College, Benares . , ' . .2 . .«• 

Canning College, Luiinow . . . .14 3 . . 

Jluhammadan Anglo-Onental CoU^e, Aligarh . .6 . . ... 


173. The languages taught in these colleges as second languages axe Latin, 
Arabic, Poisian, Sanskrit. Of the at the last University Examina- 

/ tions, 2 took up Arabic, 33 Persian, and 32 Sanskrit 
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171. The number of students ttHo, in 1682, jfraduated in a literary and in 
a scientific course, respectively, wero none in the former and five in the 
latter. 

176. In the Government Colleges there are excellent libraries, of wliich 
the students avail themselves freely in the case of books connected uith their 
studies, though, as a rule, they do not indulge in much general reading. Tfiere 
are also laboratories more or less complete in these colleges, that at Allahabad 
being the most fully equipped. Tlie aided colleges liavo libraries, though 
smaller than those of the Government Colleges ; and the Canning College has a 
laboratory. 

176. The following is a statement of the income and expcntliture of the 
various colleges from all sources, showing the staff of each college and the 
salary attached to each professorsMp. 
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hjrpeniiUire from all source! 



ettaUiibiiwBt 


St JOHN’S COLTiEOE, AGRA. 


EOTCATIOT n. less 
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177. Fees, tlieir rates and exemptions from payment; ho^v they are 
credited and accounted for. 

In the tlirco Goyemment colleges the rate of fees is Es. 5 in the B.A. and 
Honour -classes, Es. 3 in the F.A. classes. Allfecsarepaid into the Goyemment 
Treasury month by month, and there are no exemptions. 

Canning college, Zvchnoio. — TIio fees for the College and Law Depart- 
ment amount to Ks. 130 per month at the rate of Ee. 1 per hoy per mensem. 
T hreo students, being sons of decayed g^try, have been admitted into the free 
list. Collections from fees arc credited into the Government Treasury and are 
accounted for to the Accoumtant-Goieral in the Treasury Officer's monthly 
account. 

St. John's College, Pees. Each student pays Es. 2 a month. 

Normal students’ fees paid from the funds. 

Muliammdaan Anglo^Oriental College. — The total income by way of fees 
amounts to Es. 1,032 per annum. The toition fee in the college varies from 
Es. 3 to Ks. 5 per month. There is no exemption from fees m the Oollogo 
classes. 

Zondon Mission Sigh School. — ^The fees charged are Ks. 2 in the first-year 
class and Es. 2-8-0 in the second year class. The fees realised for the year 
ending Slst 1] arch 1882 amounted to Ks. 335-8-0. There are no exemptions. 

178. Scholarships, together with a specification of the various sources of 
income from which they are paid. 

if»ir C&itral CoWc/yt?.— Scholarships: — 

Government 21 @ Es. 265 monthly (this year). 

Local 29 @ „ 257 ditto (ditto). 

The former vary year by year, tho latter are paid from tho interest of 
Government Notes subscribed by the Maharaja of Vizianagram and others, and 
tho endowment % the Ute Nawah All Azghar Khan of Rampur of Es. 50 
monthly for Arabic scholarships. 

These endowments are partly appropriated to special studies, «as.— 

. Share la GomBnent 

Notes 

R 

1. MaharAjA Vizianagram— General ..... 89,S8S 

2. Nawab of Rampur to PerEian^Arahie .... 5,315 

3 Maalri Elaidar Husain and Munsbi Db/an Singh (a prize 

alternately for Sanskrit and Persian) .... 665 

* -1 Rnja of Panna ") f 3,048 

5, Ditto Eewa >to Sanskrit . . . .< 3,587 

6 MabaraJ Prashottamji3 . C 8,500 

7. Raja of Chifthari equally to Dn^Iisb sod Sanskrit . . 6,150 


8. Hammond for law 

2,850 

Total 

^4,500 

Benares College. 


SpMifimtioa of the vanons sources of income for payment of local scholarships. 

ADiiual amonnt 
intfrest. 


R 

Tucker, G. P. totes 

Rewall, do. 

G!io«al, do. 

Sayydi Ahmad Khan, notes 

Ghiztpur, do. . 

Vizianagram, Stunicipal Debentures 

200 

212 

200 

81 

72 

300 

Total amonnt of yearly interest 

I.OCS 
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The local seliobrsliips arc paid according to the printed sclicmo Banctioned 
byG O.No 3G5A.,(latcdl6t November 1877. AUtlio stated scholarships are 
endowed scholarships For Government scholarships, sco the statement of 
expenditure. 

Agra. College, 


4tli year cla'‘S 
8rd year do.* 
2nd year do 
Ist year do. 


Scholarships. 
GoTemmeot Scholm^ipi 
ft 


@16^ 

« 12 i 


Tecalile by Ist Divuioners only. 


Local Scliolanlup*. 


Ist Manseh 
Snd Mansell 
ItobertsoQ 
Teachers 
Thomason 

Scholarship from mtercst 
money 
Bliurtpnr 
Gwalior 


ft 

10 

12 

16 

10 

8 

of fitirpios 
8 


Paid from interest of Gorernment 
^ Promissory notes of Rs 17,500 
These scholarships are gircnntthe 
discretion of the Principal. 


IG 

16 


f 


Given at the Principal’s discretion 


Canning College, Lucenott. 

Scholarshrps. 

Ha 102 13 granted by Government as scholarships to the college students; 
in addition to Rs 14 for the School Deprtment j Rs. 8D is given by the college 

as scholarships to College Department. 

The Government of the Central Provinces gives a monthly scholarship of 
of Rs. 110 to the Central Provinces students, who having passeil the First Arts 
Fxaiiiination from Jahalpore High School, have come to Canning College to 
take tlicir IJ A. degree. 
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IfiTl anti 1682, have joinetl— ■ (a) the public service ; or ia a private capacity, 
(4j tlic legal, (c) the raoilical, (d) the cirU engineering professions : — 





1 ' 

' 1 


Cullrjiite iMti'atioB*. 

Eultic srr. 

IVirate 

»em«e 

2Ied>f&l 

KrTKf. 

Cml Eniji* 

Moir Central College 

SS 

7 

1C 


1 

lUtiSrea ditto 

12 

0 

3 


3 

Aera ditto 

10 

8 

2 

• 

1 

St John's College , 
Mnfiammadan Anglo^Oriental 
College .... 
Canning College . 

London MiMion High School . 

*11 

\: 

i 

*12 


1 ”’l 

1 - 


Section E.— rEMiXE Education. 


360. The number of educated women in tbo province is returned in thci«Mt/tL 
census ns 21,500 out of a total female population of 21,195,331, — tliat is to 
say, an educated lady in the Nortb-'Wostem Provinces and Oudh is “ one of a 
thousand.” The number of girls under instruction is returned as 9,771, or *05 
percent, of the female population. In the absence of casto and all other hind* 
ranees, about ono boy only out of thirty, of those now under instruction, could 
have the chance of bcin" mated to a girl able to take any interest in Ins studies 
or to participate in any mtcllcctual amusement. It is satisfactory to know tliat 
this anoninly has already attracted the serious attention of the most observant 
and patriotic men in tlic country, Iwth young and old, ilusalman and EIndu. 

181. Nearly all the mrls returned as under instruction arc being etluca(e<l 
at schools maMgcxI, aided, or inspected by the Education EepartroenU The few 
wlio are not so accounted for are probably receiving instruction at homo from 
their fatlicrs, hrothers, or husbands, or possibly from ** ustdnis ’' or govemc«ses. 

Tho Eaja of Ehinga states in bis evidence tliat among tijc IIin(lu>, girls arc 
taught filing and writing, and that they become proficient in (ho llSmdyam. 

It is lx!lic\cd that tho very charmin'? picture of domestic lifenmongSru'almans 
of the upper class drawn by llaulavi Kazir Alimcil in his Jlimt-ul-urus is not 
exaggerated ; though sincc'his object in writing tho book was the encourago- 
mcnl of female education, it must be presumed tliat the families he introduces 
to his readers aro exceptional. Put the grout parental affection eiistinij lioth 
among Jlusalmans and Hindus must often induco tho fathers of intelligent 
girls (especially when family bereavements or disappointments have brought 
them into closer companionship) to impart to them a sliarc of the knowleilge 
they have been able themselves to acquire. 

182. Tljcre are but few indigenous schools for girls ; the most important is » 

ono at Benares supported by Ilis Highness the ilalmraja of Virianagram, and 
attended by about 600 girls under the supervision of European kitlics. But 

" almost all the girls arc paid for attendance and tho majority of them come 
from tho low classes ” (Babu Haris Chandar’s evidence.) 

163. Tljc districts in which female education has made mo^t adianct* are 

tlio following;— 

r»rr«uir«cf 


Dfbra *96 '^2 

l<«cknow , • . . *42 ’• 

B.‘n*Tw .**!.. *37 ‘IP 

. ' . . *2“* 

AlUUbsd . ■ ■ ’ . -S* . *•- 

AJmon. *22 f'* 

BAtllr -11 10 
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The local scliolarships are paid according to the printed sclicmo sancti* 
hy G 0 No 365A , dated Ist Norember 1877 All the stated sclioIarsl«Ii 
endowed scbolarslnps Tor Government 6cholarsliip<i, 6CO tho stateme 
expenditure 

Aoua. Coixroc 


Sckolartthipa 

GovnniiWBt S 1 olanli pi 




R 

4th year 

class 

@15- 

3rd year 

do 

» 12 

2nd year 

do 

, l(t 

1st year 

do 

> 8 


^TenalU l>r Ist Dmsionera only 


IiOmI ^clioUnL pi 


1st Maosell 10 

£nd Mansell 12 

Rotertson 15 

TeaAws iO 

Thomasoo S 

Scholarship from mtcrest of sarplos 
money 8 

Blnrtpni 16) 

Gwalior 16] 


Paid from interest of Govern 
I Fromissory notes of Rg 1 
These eeholarships are gvven 
dMcretioa of the Principal 


Oiren at the Principal ads 


Canmng CottWE, ircSKotr 

Seholar$hps 
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Jtelurrt of female Spools {EitsUeA and Ternaeutar) for the year 1S81 83, Xorlh~U’etlen 
I’ruitHces an I Outlk — rauciuded 
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187. There are do mixed schools, properly so called, in the province But 
one of the witnesses states, " I know it for a fact that in some villages of the 
Aligarh district where girls* schools do not exist, the girls generally attend 
halkahandi schools and read with boys related to them.” (Bahu Tota Earn. 
JP. B — Dr. Valentino has given evidence to the same effect.) 

188. It will be noticed that Wgh education is confined entirely to Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Native Cliristians AE the schools are “Aided ” The 
primarv schools teaching English, which number 17, are also all of them 
“ Aided," and, except in Lucknow, are attended only by Christians. The num- 
ber of scholars in 188 L was 1,884, thus divided* Europeans and Eurasians, 
282; Native Christians, 78 1 ; Hindus, 103; Musalmans, 160; others, 5. 

189. Of the primary vernacular schools, numbering 280, 160 were Govern- 
zacnt schools, 110 aided schools, and 11 unaided (missionary) schools. 

190. In his annual report for 1877*78 the present Director of Public In- 
struction wrote as foUons: “Theic seems to be little genuine desire on the 
part of the people that their daughters should learn to read, much less to write. 
Almo st tim atay tedl'S’ ptosijccQus native ©ids’ schools are those ia lar^e sta- 
tions superintended hy the ladies of the several missionary societies TTithout 
supervision and examination, girls’ schools rapidly deebne, and the attendance 
and instruction become merely nomiual.” 
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and it seems safe to assume that the credit is due to the various missionary- 
societies stationed in those districts. “The Trives of missionaries have under- 
Kii«.n token the formation and support of girls' schools in many places. To them 
K I commencement of work among females has no douht been chiefly due. 

On their return from education in England, their daughters liavc in many 
instances taken part in the -work. Thus largo girls’ schools have been started 
at Benares. More recently, societies have been formed for sending out bdies 
for the purpose ” (Eev. B Davis.) 

181 The following account of one of the best of these schools— the Ameri- 
can Mission School at Dehra— is given in the annual report for 1880-81 : “ This 
institution is under the management of the Rev. Mr Herron and two lady 
assistants, and is essentially a boardjDg-school for Native Christian girls, of 
whom I found 108 present ont of a roll of 131 As my visit was paid before 
the winter vacation had quite run out, it will account for the absentees. The 
principal, assistants, and pupils all live under the same roof and share the en- 
joyments of health and comtort in one of the most perfect homes I have seen, 
• Education in its highest sense is the object aimed at, but the importance 

attached to the domestic arts gives it a more defimte and practical aim.” 

185. An interesting account of the progress of female education in Benares 
has been printed as an appendix to tlieevidence of tho Reverend John Hewlett. 
The Lalbagh school at Lucknow under the American Mission is reported on 
favourably by the Department, and its success is acknowledged by an mdepend- 
ent witness, a Musaiman gentleman residing in Oudb. There aro also some 
excellent mission schools at BareiUy. 

0 D«rHm.T.t toi iided ISG. The giils’ schools m existence on the 31st March 1882, with tho 
numbers of scholars, arc exhibited m the accompanying tabular statements 
supplied by tbo Director of Public Instruction. The information on other 
points is derived from the annual reports of past years and the evidence of 
witnesses 


Heturn of Female Schools {English and Vernaetdar) for the year 1881-8S, 
Eorth-Weslem Frovinces and Oudh. * 
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Jielurn of FenaU Sakools [EtiiUth amt FeraaotUr) for the year 1531-82, i^orlh-tFeslern 
1‘ruttucea ant OuJk — coucluded 


Ef^h lod waaia 

Kboeli. 

Prlmirf wbMlii . 


187. There are no mixed schools, properly so called, in tho province. But 
one of the Tritiiesses states, “ I know it for a fact that in some villages of the 
Aligarh district where girls* schools do not exist, the girls generally attend 
halkahandi schools and read with boys related to them.*' (Bahu Tota Ram. 

B — Dl\ Valentine has given evidence to the same effect.) 

188. It will be noticed that high education is confined entirely to Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, and Native Christians. AU the schools aro “Aided.” The 
primary schools teaching English, which number 17, are also all of them 
“ Aided,” and, except in Lucknon-, are attended only by Christians. The num- 
ber of scholars in 1881 was 1,334, thus divided ; Europeans and Eurasians, 
282; Native Christians, 781i; Hindas,103; Musalmans, ICO; others, 6. 

189. Of the primary vernacular schools, numbering 266, 160 were Govern- 
ment schools, 115 aided schools, and 11 unaided (missionary) schools. 

190. In his annual report for 1877-78 the present Director of Bublio In- 
struction wrote as follows: “TUeie seems to be little genuine desire on the 
part of the people that their daughters should learn to read, much less to write. 
Almost the only really prosperous native girls’ schools are those in large sta- 
tions superintended by the ladies of the several missionary societies. Tfithout 
supervision and exxurunation, girls’ schools rapidly decline, and the attendance 
and instruction become merely nominal.” 

191. As there is no Inspectress of Schools in the province, and inspection 
.and examination by men is objected to by tho people, it may he assumed that 
the majority of the girls’ schools which are not looked after by missionary 
ladies have already reached the stage of decline above indicated. 

192. When tho office of Inspectress of Schools was closed, the primary 
girls’ schools irere placed under the management of district committees. With 
reference to this arrangement, one of the native witnesses states: "I must 
express my regret thxt the committees hardly know in what part of the dis- 
trict these schools are, to say nothing of what is being done in them. They 
are generally left to Deputy Inspectors for supervision, who, in my opinion, 
can hardly manage them satisfactorily. Their visits, as far as I tliink, are 
scarcely calculated to he beneficial. The services of a European Inspectress, 
not belonging to a mksionary society, are urgently needed.” (Babu Haris 
Cliandar ) 

193. Tlic books in use in Government primary schools are those taught in 
tho hoys’ schools of the same grade. "Good and suitable books are greatly 
needed. The Hindi girls in the district invariably know only Hindi. Booli 
for thorn should ho in simple Hindi, not in Urdu or in the mixed language 
in which school-hooka arc frequently written, which throw immense difficulty 
in their wav. Of course for ilnhammadan schools Urdu books should ho used. 
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and it seems safe to assume that the credit is due to tlio various missionary 
societies stationed in those districts. “Tho wives of missionaries have under- 
taken the formation and support of girls’ schools in many places. To them 
the commencement of work among females has no doubt been clucfly due. 
On their return from education in England, their daughters have in many 
instances taken pait in the work. Thus large girls’ schools have been started 
at Benares. More recently, societies have been formed for sending out ladies 
for the purpose.” (Rev. B. Davis.) 


18i. The following account of one of the best of these schools— the Ameri- 
can Mission School at Dehra— is given in the annual report for 1880-81: “This 
institution is under the management of the Rev. Mr. Herron and two lady 
assistants, and is essentially a boarding-school for Native Christian girls, of 
whom I found 108 present out of a roll of 134. As my visit was paid before 
the winter vacation had quite run out, it will account for the absentees. The 
principal, assistants, and pupils all live under the same roof and share the en- 
joyments of health and comtort m one of the most perfect homes I have seen. 
Education in its highest sense is the object aimed at, but the importance 
attached to the domestic arts gives it a more dednito and practical aim.” 


185. An interesting account of the progress of female education in Benares 
has been printed as an appendix to theevidcncc of the Reverend John Hewlett. 
The Lalbagh school at Lucknow under the Amencan Mission is reported on 
favourably by the Department, and its success is acknowledged by an independ- 
ent witness, a Musalman gentleman lesidmg in Ouclb. There are also some 
excellent mission schools at Bareilly. 


o«T«Mn»nt ai tided 186 The girls’ schools in existence on the Slst March 1882, with the 
numbers of scholars, are exhibited in the accompanying tabular statements 
supplied by the Director of Public Instruction. The information on other 
points 18 derived from the annual reports of past years and the evidence ol 
witnesses. 


22eium of Female Schools {English and Vernacular) for the year I8Si-S5, 
Eorth^TVeslem Frovinces and Oudh. 
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Keturn of Female {EnsUth and FemaeaUr) for the year lSSl-82, Korth^lFttten 

FruriHces ant OotH — concladed. 



187. There are no mixed schools, properly so called, in the province. But 

one of the Tvitnesses states, “ I know it for a fact that in some villages of the 
Aligarh district ^here girls’ schools do not exist, the girls generally attend 
halkahandi schools and read with boys related to them.” (Bahu Tota Ram. 
2 J, JB. Dr. Valentine has given evidence to the same effect.) 

188. It -will he noticed that high education is confined entirely to Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, And Native Christians All the schools are “Aided.” The 
primary schools tCAcUing English, which number 17, are also all of them 
“ Aided,” and, except in Lucknotr, are attended only hy Christians. The num- 
ber of scholars iA 1881 r»a3 1,334, thus divided; Europeans and Eurasians, 
282; Native Christians, 761; Hmdus, 103; ilfusalmans, 160 ; others, 6. 

189. Of the primary vernacular schools, numbering 286, 160 were Govern- 
ment schools, 110 aided schools, and 11 umuded (missionary) schools. 

190. In his annual report for 1877-78 the present Director of Public In- 
struction wrote as follows : “ Theic seems to bo little genuine desire on the 
part of the people that their daughters should learn to read, much less to write. 
Almost the only really prosperous native girls’ schools are those in large sta- 
tions superintended 1^7 the ladies of the several missionary societies. "Without 
supervision and examination, girls’ schools rapidly decline, and the attendance 
and instruction beconie merely nomioal.” 

191. As there is no Inspectress of Schools in the province, and inspection 
and examination by men is objected to by the people, it may be assumed that 
the majority of the girls* schools wliicli are not looked after by missionary 
ladies have already reached the stage of decline above indicated. 

192. When the office of Inspectress of Schools was closed, the primary 
"iris’ schools were placed under the management of district committees. With 
reference to this arrangement, one of the native witnesses states : “ I must 
express my regret that the committees hardly know in what part of the dis- 
trict these schools ere, to say nothing of what is being done in them. They 
are generally left to Deputy Inspectors for supervision, who, in my opinion, 
can hardly manage them satisfactorily. Their visits, as far as I think, are 
scarcely calculate^ to be beneficial. The services of a European Inspectress, 
not belonging to a missionary society, aro uigently needed.” (Babu Haris 
Cliandar ) 

193. Tlie books in use in Government primary schools arc those taught in 
the bovs’ schools of the same grade. "Good and suitable books are greatly 
needed* The Hindi girls in the district invariably know only Hindi. Books 
for them should bo in simpls Hindi, not in Hrau or in the mixed language 
in which school-books are frequently written, which throw immense difficulty 
in tlieir wav. Of course Cor iluliammadan. schools Urdu books should he used. 
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Simple ioota eonTeyieg instraction alout commeli ol)3Ccte of Batarc as frmls 
Uea, aaimala, the scasoas. &o.. aaj instruction regmtog matcnals and 
ISS of simple manufactures, all matters about which Hmdu guls are gene- 
rally very ignorant, are much neededL” (Mrs. Ethcnngton.) 

194. The following boohs Buitable for girls were named by Pandit Din 
Dayal Tiwari as having been published in the last fifteen years : 

The Hitopadesh, Tvritten by Pandit Tara Dat, Deputy Inspector of Schools 

The Strisikhsha, hy Pandit Ddmjashan, of the Benares College. 

The Bitratnakar, by Pandit Bam Parshad. 

The llirat-ul-urus, by Maulavi Nazir Abmad. 

195. A book on mental arithmetic in Hindi has hecn compiled by Mrs. Gill 
of Paori for the use of the Native Christian girls in the schools connected with 
the American llission at Lucknorv. In the mission schools the vemacimr is 
generally taught through the medium of the Boman character. The girls also 
leam needlework and embroidery, and the orphans educated at St. Joseph s 
School, Agra, under the immediate management of the religious ladies of the 
convent, in addition to all sorts of needlework, have been taught the art of 
making artificial flowers of great beauty. 

196. There is but one Normal school for mistresses in the province. Tto 
was established about twenty years ago in connection with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society by the Beverend 0. B. Leupolt,^ and receives a grant-in-aid. 
The number of pupils, who are of course all Christians, was, in 18S1, 76, and 
in 1880 fifteen teachers were sent out to Benares, Agra, Ghdzipur, Meerut, and 
Gorakhpur 

197. In Oudh, according to the system prevalent before that province was 
united to tho North-Western Province, normal classes take the place of normal 
schools. In 1881 there were tlirce such classes for mistresses, one in the Luck- 
now district, consisting of twelve; one in the Sitapur district, of three; and 
one in the Hardoi district, of two women. All were reported to be ** in a back- 
ward and inefficient state,” but arrangements were being made to improve the 
supervision. Two girls’ schools at Sandila in Oudh are taught by men, and the 
Inspector wrote of these in 1880 ; “ Here, and here only, 1 found tho teaching 
almost up to the average of a village school” 

198. In the Director’s report for 1876-77 an extract from a paper by 
Mrs. Etherington is quoted which may fitly be reproduced in this place ; " I 
hope that in a year or two the GoverDment of the North-Western Provinces 
will he able and wUling to do more for the encouragement of female education 
than has hitherto been done. The first and most important step in that direc- 
tion would, I think, be the establishment, for the North-Western Provinces, of 
a really efficient female normal school with a well-trained European mistress. 
Without such an institution, it is in vain to look for teachers worthy of the 
name ; and, apart from qualified teachers, Government girls’ schools cannot 
be made as attractive to the pupils and as efficient as I should hke to see them. 
I have more than once urged the necessity of such a school, and am now, after 
a more prolonged experience, convinced that in the matter of female educa- 
tion, the want of good female teachers is the great drawback. The children 

come to school readily enough, and, generally speaking, there is no serious 
objection on the part of parents to send them, and whatever of prejudice may 
exist is yearly decreasing; hut the schools are not attractive, and the class of 
® '''0 have_ cannot make them so. The people generally do not believe 
tnat Government is in earnest in wishing to educate the girls of the coun- 
try for they think that if it were, greater encouragement would be siven 
to those engaged in the work. In many -villages tho school has to hc^held 
m a place not more attractive than those in which they keep their cattle; 
house-rent to the extent of two or three rupees a month not being allow- 
H -.1 n! M 1 -^age in many cases the hoys* school is held in a suhslan- 

ai building, erected at the expense of Government. With a suitable house, 
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sucli as might ho rented in almost any village, and a properly trained femalo 
teacher, I do not think, from n hat I haye seen after repeat^ visits to all the 
towns and villages of the 3rd circle in which there have been schools, that 
there would bo much greater difficulty in drawing girls to school than is ex- 
perienced in towns and villages in England ** 

199 In the same report occurs the following quotation from a memoran 
dum h^ Mr Oldham, then Collector of Ghdzipur “A girl of the district 
passed m the middle-class vernacular eiammation last year I am perfectly 
satisfied thatcvenamongthepoorestclasses of this district the girls have a real 
thirst for and capacity of learning I have within the list three days seen 1C httle 
girls in a girls’ school aided by the Ghdzipur mumcipahty reading, wnting, 
and repeating by heart, in a way which would surprise people who regard 
female education here as a. dream which never tan he realised Some of these 
girls after they had left school came back of their own accord to learn to read 
and write the Roman characters ** 

200 The importance of the subject was cordially recognised by the Direc- 
tor Of education m the Ghdzipur distnct ho writes as follows '* As this 
district has notably distmguisbed^tself in the results of the general middle class 
vernacular examination, and is favourably reported upon by the Inspector for 
Ibeprogressmademall the essentials of popular education, it may be well to re- 
cord the moroobvious causes of a result which is satisfactory, not only because it 
shows that the system of education which has been introduced is fmit-bearing, 
but as an example to other dis^ncts Undoubtedly tlie firs* cause of success is 
to bo found m the personal mterest sboun in the welfare of the schools by 
the Collector, Sir Oldham, and in consequence by lus subordinates , and if 
there is one method more hopeful than another of lessenmg the unpopularity 
of an alien rule, it is the manifestation of a real personal fnendhness to the 
people m matters which touch their children's interest by the all powerful 
officer who represents the local administration ' Ard in support of Sirs 
Ethermgton^s proposal the foUowmg paragraph was mditcd — 

”Tho need of a greater outlay than has yet been allowed for the creation 
of training schools has recently been advocated by the late SIiss Carpenter in a 
letter to the Secretary of State for India, which has been pubhshed for informa- 
tion in thiscountry Experience lias nowshown that small normal schools under 
native management, the object of which was to cover the area more complete- 
ly, are not likely to succeed Normal schools under European mistresses are 
required at all the chief centres of education, and m addition to this, if lump 
sums were placed at tho disposal of each for the establishment of schools as 
opportumty occurred, and as teachers were available, m the surrounding 
country, permanent success would be secured But oU this is based upon tho 
probability or improbobibty of large surplus rcvcDucs hemg available We arc 
now cducatmg a portion of tho malo population nearly gratuitously, and if any 
considerohlo proportion of the females is to be educated, the outlaj must lie 
increased hugely I do not hold ratli the opinion that femalo education 
will in duo time naturally follow the general education of boys’ (para 5i, last 
annual report) m oriental countries, if ‘naturally’ means that tho educated 
natives iTill pay for it themselves The State must do it, if it is to be done at 
all ” 


201 But the spirit of Uie time was unfavourable It liad been admitted 
that much money had been spent on female education in past years to little 
profit, and a reaction had set in At the same time a great strain on tho pro- 
vincial revenues was caused by fammo and afterwards by war. The response 
elicited from tho Government is summed up in tho following words “ IVmale 
education in theso provmces is an exotic of very tender growth, hut tho 
Lieutenant-Governor is willing and anxious to stimulate its advance so long and 
so far as the means arc available These consiffisrations should bo homo m mind 
and action <liould.he taken m accordance with them as opportumty occurs” 
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(orders of GoYCrnmeiit. North-Western Provinces and Oudh. No 301A , dated 
28tb KoTCmber, 1877) 

^0^ In 1878 lire Etheringtoii's appointment as Inspectress was abolished 
is she states m her evidenee, “indeed, there was scarcely anything left to 
inspect ’ 

Section F— The Supply and Distribution op Textbooks 

203 Tb,e usual sources whence English text-books are obtained for schools 
in the 'N’ortU ‘Western provinces and Oudh are the Calcutta booksellers, the 
Calcutta Book Society’s Dep6t and up country agencies Vernacular books are 
usually ohtamed from ttie Allahabad Government Dep6t and from the Newal 
Kishore Press Lucknow All those vemacuhr school books of u hich Govern- 
ment has purchased the copy right are printed and published at the Govern 
ment Press, and the Curator of the Allahabad Dep6t, who is the Supermtendent 
of the Government Press always keeps large stocks of such books on hand 
These same books are also kept in stock at the Newal Eishore Press, the 
Superintendent of the Government Press and the Director of Public Instruction 
having with the permission of Government conceded to Munshi Newal Kishore 
the privilege of printing and seUing revised editions of such works, notwith 
standing that the copy rights belong to Government Vernacular books of 
which the copy right does not belong to Government hut winch the Director 
of Puhho Instruction has approved as suitable for use m schools or for prizes, 
are for the most part obtained from their authors or publishers , but even of 
these there is in general a supply in store both at the Government Depot and 
at the Newal Kishore Press 

204 The distribution of school books to sclioolmasters and scholars » 
managed by means of auxiUiary Depdts, held by head masters of zda schools 
and by Deputy Inspectors at district head quarters To facilitate the dis 
tnhution still further and to render school texts easily procurable m tahsil 
towns and villages, the Deputy Inspectors keep up a small stock of hooks at 
each tahsQi school for the teacher to sell The village schoolmaster, coming to 
th<» tabail every month for lus pay, can at that time puichase from the tahslli 
school teacher all the hooks that lu« village scholars may require 

203 A Deputy Inspector is allowed by the Curator of the Allahabad 
Depot 20 per cent discount off the published price of all school hooks indent- 
ed for, provided the indent be paid for by the end of three months from the 
date of receipt The cost of carriage of an indent from Allahabad to the 
Deputy Inspector’i head quarters is paid for by the Curator Other dealers 
having book sale transactions with a Deputy Inspector generally make the same 
arrangement with him as the Curator, m respect of discount and cost of 
carnage The 20 per cent discount allowed is held to cover the expenses of 
keeping a hook depdt and all loss from unsaleable stock, and to give hiin some- 
thing Over for hia trouble There can be very httle profit however, to him in 
this book business, for his own profits are eaten up by the discounts he has to 
allow to the tahsfli teachers who sell for him to scholars 


Section G —Provisions fop Physical and Moral Training 
206 No direct provisions are made by Government for the physical or 
the moral trainmg of its scholars hut m the prmcipal schools and coUeges 
cricket and other games are played with much spirit and no little skill hv the m 
mates of the hrardmg ho^ The chief difficulty is of course that of funds, 
no great outlay would he necessary to provide those requisites for which 
iiic boys have now to rely upon pnvte generosity. 

Secno’f n — Grants in aid 

Western Provinces and Oudh 
that prescribed in G O No 449A, dated 2nd June 187d Of the rules 
therem laid down, the foUowmg are the more important — 
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Article JJI. — Tlie conditions arc : — 

1. Tliat the school is under competent and trustworthy management. 

2. The institatfon is stable in its character. 

208. That the school, as atrengOiencd by the grant, will supply a distinct 
want, and that the educational requirements of the neighbourhood are not 
already sufficiently met by existing schools. 

209. That the teaching staff is adequate. 

Article IV. — ’With the view of enabling Government to judge whether 
these conditions exist, managers of schools desirous of receving State assist- 
ance will submit through the Director of Pubb’e Instruction a statement 
showing — 

Ist . — The name of the persons responsible for the management of the 
school and for the disbursement of all funds expended on the same, their place 
of residence, and how long they undertake to be responsible, 

2nd. — The class to which the school belongs. 

5rd.— The following particulars 

(rt) The resources {in detail) at the disposal of the managers, io' aug- 
ment which the aid of Government is sought for. These resources 
may include the income collected from fees. 

(J) The names, qualifications, and salaries of the teachers employed. 

(c) The number of scholars in average attendance in each department 

of the school. 

(d) The dimensions and suitability of the building. 

(c) The scholastic regulations (as to attendance, fees, fines, &c ) to he 
enforced. 

(/) The books studied or to be studied (of these a detailed bst should 
be given). 

Article F.— The amount of the grant, with duo regard to the fnnds at tho 
cii*>posnJ of dfm Arcaf Gervurnmond, irfWdljpetrcf, is the place, upon ihc kind 
of education given in the school, or in other words upon the class of school ; in 
the second place, upon tho tuitional expenditure which tho managers are pre- 
pared to maintain; in the third place, upon the average numlier of pupils 
under instruction ; and in tho fourth place, the continuance of the grant will he 
contingent on the favourahle report of the Government Inspectors, 

210. Grants-in-aid will be restricted within tho limits specified below, 
which have been fixed with reference to the funds ordinarily required for the 
effective maintenance of schools of each class. In the case of schools above tbe 
rank of lower scliools, tbe grant will not exceed one-balf of tbe whole tuitional 
expenditure on the school ; and in all cases it will boar a certain proportion to 
the number of pupils who regularly attend tho school, and who are effectively 
taught, cs certified by the report of the Government Inspectors. In tJie case 
of lower schools the grant %vill not exceed one-tliird of the tuitional expend- 
iture (Ucsolution of the Government of India No. 02, dated 11th Pehruary 
1871), 

Article FJ/J— Scholarships and prizes of moderate amount may he 
included in tuitional expenditure. 

Article IX. — The tuitional services of missionaries engaged in education, 
whose names do not appear in the list of salaried teachers, may he included as 
part of the tuitional expenditure on a school. Such services nmy be valued at 
the amount which tho manager would have had to give to a paid teacher, duo 
re'-ard being had to the time which tho missionary spends in teaching and 
supervising. 
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N..T. P AND ODDD PWTUiCIAL REPORT. 


X.-E« m [f:^tc?sSol“Sng tte 

^r±Xt“n e"’ “f IcvyinS and tha rat of 
SorSlift to the disoreltai of the ioanogors, tat the gross income from tecs 
must bear a cerfaia proportion to tbo grant-m-aid, as I oBotvs 

211. In middle schools of tho class B, and in nigh Schools for 
classics, the monthly fee income should bo equal to onc-fourth of tho grant. 

212. In middle schools A. and in High Schools teaching Engl^h up to 
the University Matriculation Standard, tho monthly fee income should he 
equal to one-sixth of the grant. In Colleges the income from fees should be 
at the average rate of not less than Rs. 2i per student. 

Article .211.— Uo grants are made to schools which ate not open to exa- 
ruination by the Government Inspectors. 

Article XZT/.— Tho Inspectors are to maho no enquiry into tho religious 
doctrines which may be taught in any school, hut are to confine themselves to 
the verification of the conditions on which tho grants are made, to col- 
lect information, and to report tho results of examination, and to suggest 
improvements. 

Article XIV . — ^Tho grant may ho dther withheld or reduced for causes 
arising out of the state of the school, as— 

(o) An unfavourable report by the Inspector. 


(6) If the teachers have not been rcgulatly paid, or arc manifestly 
incapable. 

(c) If the attendance has been nncxceptionahly irregular, or if the 
registers be not kept with sufilcient accuracy to warrant confi- 
dence in the returns. 


(d) If the school is found to he held in an unhealthy or otherwise 
undesirable locality, after duo notice from the Inspector. 

Axthile XVs — In. every aided 8<diool are to be kept, besides the ordinary 
register of attendance — 

(fl) An account-book, in which all receipts and disbursements of the 
school shall be regularly entered, and balanced from month to 
month. 


(6) A book in which the names of all scholars admitted, with date of 
admission, and age at the time of admission, and father’s or 
guardian’s name are entered. The same book for the registry of 
withdrawals aud dimissals. 


(c) A paged log-book, in which the managers or the head teacher may 
enter occurrences of an extraordinary nature afiecting the interests 
of the school. No entry once made can be removed or altered, 
except by a subsequent entry of correction, and all entries are to 
be dated and signed. 


• Xrr.— These books will be open to tho Inspector at bis annual 

TOit, and be will enter in the latter auoU remarks as ho may buTB to make on 
the state ot the school, forwarding copy to the Director of Public Instruction. 
I a'i’'*!? (“dtira) may be aided on the principles 

if in “ “sard is the characte and 

position of the managers, and the tiutioaai eipendihire, and that the cost is not 


IV Kce'of^E^rn™ ”“i'- according to the terms o£ Article 
theS tuS ^ Brnn‘-in.aia may amomt to one-half (not ono-third) of 
™ “ Mtto include payments 

S uer grant for lower sSols is 

Soo?«t^^^ u S'”! ™ “solar attendance Aidia not giren to a 
school at which the average daily attendance is less than twenty. ^ 
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214. Girls* schools are Tisited by an Inspectress of Schools appointed 
for the purpose, hut Inspectors will exammo the pupils when the parents or 
guardians of tlie children offer no objection, or when special circumstances 
require their presence. 

Arliclc XIX . — Grants are made to normal schools, industrial orartschools, 
orphanage schools, and schools for law, medicine, and engineering, on the 
gcnei^ principles of articles III, IV, V, and on the merits of each case. 

Article XX . — ^Tho following regulations apply to the assignment of aid 
to indigenous or desi schools 

(1) The school must be situated at the sadr station of the district, or in 

some town where it can be easily inspected by the local school com* 
mittee. 

(2) The subjects of instruction must be such as to entitle it to rank as a 

middle or high school B — that is to say, in addition to the teaching 
of Persian, or Arabic, or Sanskrit, arithmetic, and some history, 
geograpliy, and the elements of phyeical science, must he taught m 
t^Le vernacular. 

(3) Schools at which the attendance is less than fifteen cannot claim assist- 

ance. The grants will in no case exceed half the ivhole tuitional 
outlay on the school. IVithin this limit the rate of aid will be Re. 1 
per boy per quarter, commencing from the 1st April of each year ; and 
the grants will be payable onlyafter a favourable personal inspection 
by three members of the district school committee, of whom the 
head-master of the zila school or other educational officer is one. 

(4) When a grant is assigned, one or more sets of the Government edu- 

cational books required for tbo course of study laid down will bo 
provided on Indent by the Inspector, or Scctctoy to District Schoql 
Committee. 

(6) The local committee will see that the teacher either systematically 
teaches these books himself, or employs an assistant paid from tho 
grant-in-aid for the purpose. 

(C) All schools aided on tho above principles will he annually examined by 
the Inspector. 

Article XXI . — Aid is not granted towards tho erection of private schools 
unless the local Government is satisfied that tho conditions for ordinary grants- 
in-aid laid down in Article III arc fulfilled. 

Article XXTZ— Grants made for building, purchasmg, enlarging, Im* 
proving, or fitting up schools will not exceed the total amount contributed for 
the purpose by proprietors, residents, agents, or others, within tho district where 
the school is located. Such contribution may be in the form of— 

(a) Individual subscriptions. 

ffi) Allotments from benevolent societies. 

(c) Materials at the market rates. 

(d) Sites given without valuable consideration. 

(e) Cartage. 

Section? I — ^Ikspection akd Goxteol. 

215. Tho agency for tho control and inspection of education and educa- 
tional institutions in tho North-VTcstem Provmccs and Cmdh w, of course, m a 
large measure departmental. There ore, however, certain extra-departm^tal 
officers and bodies who have controlling and managing Tp^ers over certmn 
classes of schools, and who possess and oxercise the right of inspectmg tho 
same. 
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i.-n. V. iKD OPDH nioTiscui. nyroiiT. . 


(a) Tlio departmental agency at the close of tUo last oCTicial year 1881*82 
consisted of the following officers : — 


fll A Director of Public Instruction, wbo advises Government on all 
educational measures, controls tbo entire department, draws the education bud- 
cot, allots tbe Government grants to aided institutions, and, tbougb no longer 
retaining bis original designation of Visitor-General, still continues to discbai^ 
tlie duty of an officer so styled by vwiting colleges and schools, wbetber Govern- 
ment or aided, in all parts of Ids jurisdiction. 


(2) Four graded Inspectors of Schools, one Assistant Inspector of schools, 
also a graded officer, and four non-graded Inspectors ; tlio distribution of those 
nine officers being one Inspector for each of tlio seven Revenue Divisions of the 
North-Western Provinces, and one Inspector ivitU tbo graded Assistant 
Inspector to help him for the Province of Oudii ; and tiicir duties bemg, firstly, 
to visit for inspection and examination all aided schools in tlicir respective 
divisions (schools for pardah nothin girls excepted) and to report their financial, 
statistical, and tuitional condition to the Director of Public Instruction, in 
order that by tbo light of such reports tbo Director may determine whether the 
grants-in-aid given to the schools should be increased, maintained, reduced or 
disallowed 5 secondly, to visit in like manner for inspection and examination 
all those Government schools of which tbo Director of Public Instruction 
entrusts them as Inspectors with the general control and management and for the 
effective working of ivhieU they hold themselves responsible,— a class of schools 
which may he more hricQy denoted by their familiar names of zila schools and 
normal sobools: thirdly, to march over tho various districts of their divisions 
once a year in tho cold season and to examine in situ, os far as may he, or at 
least at convenient examination centres, all those middle and primary vernaen* 
lar schools that of late years have been made an administrative cliar^ of 
IJistrict Education Committees and arc infacttlie tahsiliandlialkabandi schools 
of tbe older education reports of the North-Western Provinces, or tho town and 
Tillage schools of the education reports of Oudh, to report the results of these 
examinations to the Educational Committees, and generally, by pointing out 
defects and suggesting improvements, to assist those bodies to ra^e tbe effi- 
ciency of their vernacular schools. 


(3) Forty-eight Deputy Inspectors of Schools among tho forty-nine dis- 
tiicts into which the North-Western Provinces and Oudh arc divided, the two 
districts of Benares and Kirzapur, where the number of vernacular schools is 

comparatively small, having one Deputy Inspector between them and tbo rest 

having each its own Deputy Inspector; tho duties of a Deputy Inspector being 
to act as the executive officer of the District Education Comuutteo on aU 
matters connected with the mangement of vernacular schools, and as thorepre- 
eentatiTo of the Divisional Inspector to make a monthly tour of inspection over 
one or more tahslls of the district (varying tho tahsils and his route from month 

to month) and to examine »n «fw all the vernacular schools that lie within the 

or at tho end of the month the 
results of his laminations ^th to the Education Committee and to the Divisional 

Committee rmi the Inspector to 
m oUmtiol ^ ““ “t disciplme 


Inspeolors; but Ibis class of officers has never eiisfei! 
“b°e ™nk? M^ NortU-Westem Provinces only to ttoirdltS 
w uere vernacular schools are too numerous for tho one District Denutv Inspec- 

1 .on ove" »f‘®»o«gh to matotam an eflecffve 
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1)0 visiting, to visit all scliools included in those tahsils, to report aU teachers 
whom he maj find absent from their schools, and to test by examination the 
progress the classes of a school have been mating since the Deputy Inspector’s 
last visit to the school, sending at the end of his tour his inspection diary to 
the Deputy Inspector wlio submits it trith comments to tho secretary of the 
education committee, who cither passes orders upon it himself, or if he sees fit 
transmits it to the divisional Inspector for orders. Generally, it may be said that 
the departmental agency effects an inspection of all aided schools and of the zila 
schools once a year, and of all middle and primary vernacular schook from four 
to five times a year. The normal schools (of which there is one in every 
Revenue Division in the North-Western Provinces except Kumaun, and one at 
Luchnow for the Province of Oudh) being situated at Inspectors’ head-quarters 
are visited two or three times a month by Inspectors during the hot weather, 
the students being orally examined on those occasions, while at the end of the 
cold-season a final examination both written and oral is held, the Inspector and 
his Deputies each taking a share in the examiners’ work. 

(J) Though all gazetted officers, from Commissioners down to Tahsllarsd, 
are expected by Government to interest themselves in the progress of education 
and to visit Government schools occasionally, the extra-departmental bodies 
that the Government has most fully recognised and empowered as agencies for 
the control and inspection of schools are the district education committees, 
established in the North-Western Provinces some ten years ago under the 
Lieutenant-Governorship of Sir W. Muir. Such Committees were never 
established in Oudli, though even there the Education Department could always 
reckon on much extra-departmental assistance from the Commissioners, Deputy 
Commissioners, and other gazette<l officers of the province. The district cdu- 
cation committees of tho North-Western Provinces have had their powers and 
duties defined by the Government In a series of rules published in the North- 
Western Provinces Gazrtte as G. 0. No. 6, dated 19th February 1877. By 
( 1 ) UiddU ciuM TfnteoUr ^hooU. tUese fulcs tlio schools marginally noted are placed 
*■ I , under the management of the district education 

. ^\»3k»rwa? MhSiu "gf Vj/t committee, and their functions regarding these 
•gtioei) fof gtrii scUools afc declared to extend — 

(1) To the appointment, promotion, transfer, leave, punishment, and dis- 

'Oi&vJx xK ‘itSsdtlV'TS. 

(2) To the location of the schools and the building and repair of school- 
houses, 

■ (3) The preparation of the budget-estimates of expenditure. 

(4) To the scrutiny and countersicnature of the monthly pay and contm- 
gent bilk. 

Other classes of schook are by the same rules placed under the education 
committee’s supervision as distinguished from management, vie., (1) aided 
schook of the middle and lower classes for boys and girls ; (2) municipal 
schools; (3) private unaided schook; and the functions of committees are 
said to extend in the case of class (1) to recommendation of the amoimts^ of 
grants-in-aid, to scrutiny and countersignature of the grant bills, and to visito- 
tion ; in the cise of class (2) to consultation witli municipalities on tbe dis- 
posal of municipal money voted for education, and to visitation ; in the case of 
class (3) to visitation, and to tho encouragement of deserving schools hy such 
rewards and subsidies as may be available. 

Thedutiesof the Inspectors of Schools also, in respect of these schook 
that are thus placed under the committee’s management or supervision, are 
defined in these same rules, and are smd generally to be restricted to the 
direction of the studies under departmental rules, to visitation and examination, 
and to furukhing committees with copies of his inspection results and reports. 

Tbe services of Deputy Inspector are said in the rules to he placed at the 
disposal of the committees when required, without prejudice to their de- 
partmental and inspection duties. Their monthly inspection diaries and their 
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i.-w. r. AND ONDO raOTiKOiii. skpout. , 


(o) 'Bio aep3-rtmraitelago™yott'M5<i<M“‘'f tliolast official jcar 16S1-82 
consisted of the following ofllccra 


(11 A Director of Pulilio InstmcUon, who adriscs Government on all 
educational measures, controls the entire aepartment, draws the education Imd- 
net allots the Government grants to aided institutions, and, though no longer 
reWning his original designation of Visitor-Gcneral, stiU continues to discharge 
the duty of an officer so styled by visiting colleges and schools, ■whether Govern* 
meat or aided, in all parts of his jurisdiction. 


(2) Four graded Inspectors of Schools, one Assistant Inspector of schools, 
also a graded officer, and four non-graded Inspectors ; the distribution of thwe 
nine officers being one Inspector for each of the seven Revenue Divisions of the 
North-'Westem Provinces, and one Inspector ■with tho graded^ Assistant 
Inspector to help him for tho Province of Oudh ; and tJieir duties being, firsUy, 
to visit for inspection and examination all aided schools in tlicir respective 
divisions (schools for pardah nothin girls ciccptcd) and to rciiort tlicir financial, 
statistical, and tuitional condition to the Director of Public Instruction, in 
order that by the light of such reports the Director may determine whether tho 
grants-in*aid ^ven to the schools should ho increased, maintained, reduced or 
disallowed ; secondly, to visit in like manner for inspection nnd examination 
aU those Government schools of which tho Director of Pnhlic Instruction 
entrusts them as Inspectors with tho general control and management and for the 
effective working of ivliich they hold themselves responsible, — a class of schools 
which may be more briefly denoted by their familiar names of zila schools and 
normal schools: thirdly, to march over the various districts of their divisions 
once a year in the cold season and to oxamino *» stVu, as far as may bo, or at 
least at convenient examination centres, all those middle and primary vemaen* 
lar schools that of late years have been made an administrative charge of 
Qistnct Education Committees and are in fact the tahsilinndlialkabandisimools 
of the older education reports of the Nortli-TFcstcrn Provinces, or tho town and 
village schools of tho education reports of Oudh, to report the results of these 
examinations to the Educational Committees, nnd generally, by pointing out 
defects and suggesting improvements, to assist those bodies to raise the effi- 
ciency of their vernacular schools. 


(3) Forty-eight Deputy Inspectors of Schools among the forty-nine dis- 
tricts into which the North-’Westem Provinces and Oudh are divided, tho two 
districts of Benares and Mirzapur, where tho number of vernacular schools is 
comparatively small, ha^ving one Deputy Inspector between them and the rest 
having each its own Deputy Inspector : the duties of a Deputy Inspector being 
to act as the executive officer of the District Education Committee on aU 
maUCTs connected with the mangement of vernacular schools, nnd as the repre- 
sentative of the Divisional Inspector to mako a monthly tour of inspection over 
one or more tahsUs of the distnct (varying the tahsfls and his route from month 
to month) and to examine tn situ all the vemac^olar schools that Ho within the 
area of those tabsils, reporting either at once or at tho end of the month the 
results of his exammations both to the Education Committee and to the Divisional 
Inspector, and carrying out such orders as the Committee and tho Inspector in 
or'oTtuition report, whether in respect of discipline 


wl.° e ver™acnto nl,™/ Nortli-TWcstem P^vmcos only in those districts 
Tor to risiS fa' ‘ke one District Deputy luspec 

Ln o™ them ““ “*fan enough to maintain an eHechre su^' 

ment of the Inspector has nothing to do with the man^c- 

to mate eyerv month can pass m order m the soiiool. His sole duties are 
tor m one or mSTo^thn t nnder the orders of the Deputy Inspcc- 

m one or more of those tahsfls which the Deputy Inspector may not htosclt 
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(6) The duration o£ an Inappctor’s annual tour o! inspection is from 5 to 
6| montbs. Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors are on tour throughout tlie 
year. In the very hot u’eather and rains they are enjoined by ^le to be 
touring not less than 15 days a month, and in the colder months for not less 
than 20 days, and to inspect in the former case not less than 18 schools, and 
in the latter case not less than 21. The duration and extent of the annual 
tour of extra-department inspecting agencies lias never been made a matter of 
proscription, such agencies being left to visit and inspect vfhenever an 
opportunity offers. 

(3) The occupation of Inspectors during the hot weather is correspondence, 
preparation of statistical returns, annual reports, inspection, framing and 
supervising budgets, constant visitation of normal school at head-quarters, 
testing the qualifications of persons wishing to present themselves under 
Inspector’s certificate at university and provincial examinations, &c., &c„ &c. 
These matters fully occupy the Inspector during the hot-weather months, 
hut correspondence and inspection of the numerous schools at his head-quarters 
form the heaviest part of lus duties. 

(4) The cost of Inspection in 1891-82 was Ds. 2,15,916 and of Control or 
Direction uas Es. 35,640, the former figure representing a percentage on the 
total expenditure upon education of 10 61, and the latter figure a percentage 
of 1-73. 

Sectio^t J. — Distbict akd Branch Committees or Local Fund Boards. 

217. The Resolution of the Government of India No. dated 18th 
^fay, 1882, is at the present moment still under the consideration of the Local 
Government, and final orders have not yet been issued on the subject of local 
boards and committees. 

Hitherto there have been no working education committees in the Pro- 
vince o! Oudli, and their absence is spoken ol with marked satisiaction by 
t!io officer who for many years, first as Director of Public Instruction in th.at 
province and afterwards as Inspector of Schools under the Dnitcd Govern* 
nicnt, has luid the control of instruction. 

The so-called education committees now existing in the North-Ubstem 
Pt<v?U3/iQS, v.se is. tb.e. disAriicA crmitaLttees. 

constituted under Act XVIII of 1871. That Act provided “ for the levy on 
land of rates to be applied to local purposes.” The objects of expenditure are 
defined in section 10 to be — 

(1) “ The construction, repair, and maintenance of roads and communica- 
tions.” 

(2) “The maintenance of the rural police and district post.” 

(3) “The construction and repair of school-houses, the maintenance and 
inspcctiou of schools, tlie traimng of teachers, and the estoblishment of scholar- 
ships.” 

(4) “ The construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, 
markets, wells, and tanks ; the payment of all charges connected with the pur- 
jxjses for which such huUdings or other works liavc been constructed, and any 
other local works likely to promote the public health, comfort or convenience ” 

218. Previous to tlio passing of this Act, the expenditure on all the above 
objects, except possibly those cuumciated in serial 4, liad been provided for by 
cesses voluntarily contributed by the xamladdrs. 

210. There was a road cess and an education cess each of 1 per cent, and 
a district post ce^s of a quarter per cent, on the land revenue. The village 
]X)Hcc were maintained in some districts by a cess of 7^ per cent on the 
revenue, in others by undefined traditional payments in cash, or by assignments 
of land. DUpensanes were erected and maintained by charitable subscriptions 
and donations, supplemented by grants, and the cost of any other projects for 
tho benefit of Uie locality n as, as a rule, easily raised b\ public subscription, 
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(J) The duration of an Inspector’s annual tour of inspection is from 6 to 
montlis. Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspcctois ore on tour tlirougbout the 
year. In tlio very hot weather and tains they are enjoined by rule to be 
touring not less than 16 days a month, and in the colder months for not less 
than 20 days, and to inspect in the former case not less than 18 schools, and 
in the latter case not less than 2i. The duration and extent of the annual 
tour of extra-department inspecting agencies has nerer been made a matter of 
prescription, such agencies being left to visit and inspect whenever an 
opportunity offers. 

(3) The occupation of Inspectors during the hot weather is correspondence, 
preparation of statistical returns, annual icports, inspection, framing and 
supervising budgets, constant visitation of normal scliool at head-quarters, 
testing the qualifications of persons wishing to present themselves imder 
Inspector’s certificate at university and provincial examinations, fcc., &c„ &c. 
These matters fuUy occupy the Inspector during the hot-weather months, 
hut correspondence and inspection of the numerous schools at his head-quarters 
form the heaviest part of his duties. 

(4) The cost of Inspection in 1881-82 was Rs. 2,16,916 and of Control or 
Direction uas Hs. 35,640, the former figure representing a percentage on the 
total expenditure upon education of 10‘61, and the latter figure a percentage 
of r73. 

Section J.— Distbict and Biunch Committees on Local Fund Boards. 

217. The Resolution of the Government of India No. j^, dated 18th 
May, 1882, is at the present moment still under tho consideration of the Ixical 
Government, and final orders have not yet been issued on the subject of local 
boards and committees. 

Hitherto there have been no working education committees in the Pro- 
vince of Oudh, and their absence is spoken of with marked satisfaction by 
the officer who for many years, first as Director of Public Instruction in that 
province and afterwards ns Inspector of Schools under the Dnited Govern- 
ment, has had the control of instruction. 

Tlie so-called education committees now existing in the North-TlTestem 
Provinces are in reality standing sub-committees of the district committees 
constituted under Act XTin of 1871. That Act provided “for the levy on 
land of rates to be applied to local purposes.” The objects of expenditure are 
defined in section 10 to be — 

(1) “The construction, repair, and maintenance of roads and communica- 
tions.” 

(2) “The maintenance of the rural police and district post.” 

(3) “ The construction and repair of school-houses, the maintenance and 
inspection of schools, the training of teachers, and the establishment of scholar- 
ships.” 

(4) “ The construction and repair of hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, 
markets, wells, and tanks ; the payment of all charges connected with the pur- 
poses for which such buildings or other works have been constructed, and any 
other local works likely to promote the public h«ilth, comfort or convenience ” 

218. Previous to the passing of this Act, the expenditure on all the above 
objects, except possibly those enumerated in serial 4, had been provided for by 
cesses voluntarily contributed by the zamiodars. 

219. There was a road cess and an education cess each of 1 per cent, and 
a district post cess of a quarter per cent on the land revenue. The village 
police were maintained in some districts by a cess of 7^ per cent on the 
revenue, in others by undefined traditional payments in cash, or by .assignmmts 
of land. Dispensaries were erected and maintained by charitable subscriptions 
and donations, supplemented by grants, and tho cost of any other projects for 
the benefit of the locality n as, as a rule, easily raised b\ public subscription, 
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wlucli practicaUy look the form o£ rates upon property The effect of the Act 
wS to convert all these voluntary contnbutiona into an assessed Ui 

220 Up to the date of the Act, control of the fmds ^as exercised to a 
very considerable extent by local antbonties. i e , by the Collector and his ptott 
aided and advised by the principal residents. European and native, of the 
locality • The contnbutiona were earned to the credit of the various local 
funds m the district + 


221 The Act abolished that procedure entirely by enacting m section 9 
“ The proceeds of all rates levied under this Act shall be carried to the credit oj 
a oe«e> al procittcml fmd " Section 10 “ The Lieutenant Governor shah trom 
time to time amgn from such fund an amount to be applied in each dtsinct for 
expenditure on all or any ” of the purposes named above assignment 

shall not be less than the Mai sum levied under this Act in such disinin tn tie 
year in lohtch such assignment teas made ’ Section 12 provides that the 
balance of such asssignment remaining unexpended at the close of the year 
may be re assigned to the district <w applied to the general purposes of the 
province Section 14 runs as follows “The Local Government shall appoint 
in each district, a committee, consisting of not less than six persons, for the 
purpo'se of determining how the amount mentioned m Section 10 shall bo 
applied, and for the supemsioa and control of such amount Provided that 
not less than one half of the members of such committee shall be persons not 
in the semce of Government, and owning or occupying land in the district, or 
residmg therein The Lieutenant Governor shall from time to time prescribe 
the manner m which the members of such committee shall be appointed or 
removed, and shall define the functions and authority of such committee ” 


222 The orders of the Local Government appointing and defining the 
powers of committees are to be found m No 1060A , dated Gth July, 1871, from 
which the following are quotations “ I There shall be one committee m 
each district for the general ordering and supervision of expenditure from 
local rates and taxes, to he called the Local Funds Committee II This com 
mittee shall be in supersession of the existing ‘ Road and Fenw Fund,’ and 
‘ Educational ’ and ‘ Dispensary Committees,’ and it will perform the functions 
contemplated m Section 10 of Act XVIII of 1871 ’ Section IV provides for 
the nomination of the members The Commissioner of the Division was to be 
president, and the Collector vice president, and the committee was allowed to 
appoint its own secretary Section VIII explains the principle on which 
assignments ot funds would be made "In all cases the actual allotment for 
the current year may be assumed as the basis of the estimated allotment for 
the ensuing year for the road, educational, and dispensary budgets respectively 
It the comnuttee desire any increase, the grounds of it must be explained m 
submitting the budget, and special sanction obtained It from the financial 
necessities of the province or olhermse any reti enchmeiit is it will bo 

explamed when the budgets are passed and allotments are actually made 
these allotments and the nature of the revised or sanctioned budgets will be 
communicated by the vice president to the committee ” 


223 About this time an arrangement was earned out called " The amfll 
garaation of Pronncuil and Local works ” the avowetl objects of winch are set 
Western Provinces Public Works Department, 
ho ^G90 dated 2Sth August, 1871 Its effect wa« to tianshr the entire 
control or nil local funds applied to the maintenance or construction of roads 
and buddings to the Public Works Department An officer, called the Dislnct 


« ^ dated 4th May 1811 par» 111 Tie moneT 
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Engineer, entirely subordinate to the dejpartment, was appointed to each 
district ; the records of all local funds’ work connected with roads and buildings 
were transferred to his office ; correspondence between him and the committee 
was forbidden ; and, under the name of the committee's secretary (for the 
power of appointing their own secretary, once granted, was taken away from 
them), he gradually usmT)ed every one of the committee’s functions. The cost 
of the establishments maintained in each district, over which the committees 
Lad no control whatever, often rose to as much as 40 per cent, of the money 
expended, while the district roads, unless they were main lines of traffic, were 
entirely neglected. 

The funds raised under Act XVIII of 1871 were intended for local pur- 
po$eSt — that is to say, they were intended to be applied to the purposes to which 
the cesses they superseded had been applied. Under every one of the heads 
of expenditure detaded in Section 10, except head 2, sums had of course been 
annually spent in the different districts from imperial or provincial funds upon 
imperial or provincial objects, sueb as main Imes of traffic, or buildings of 
provincial importance. The course which was taken, after Act XVIII of 
1871 was passM, is described in tho following extract from G. 0. No. 1068, 
dated 19th December 1877 : “ Under the orders of Sir "William Muir, during 
whose Lieutenant-Governorship the Local Rates Act became law, the whole 
of the receipts were credited to General Provincial Funds, and assignments for 
roads, police, schools, district post, &c., were made quite independently of the 
actual amount of local rates : in short, the receipts were appropriated to meet 
the lump charges incurred by Government under the heads specified in the 
Act, the funds formerly spent on these objects being thus set free for vUUzation 
etsetchere. The general principle on which tbo accounts required by section 13 
of the Act should be prepared was laid down in a letter addressed by the Local 
Government to the Accountant-General, No. 813A., dated the 17th May 1872, 
and was to the effect that on the receipt side should be shown nil receipts from 
local cesses and acreage tax throughout the province^and on the expenditure side 
nil charges against roads, police, post, education, and dispensaries. In accord- 
ance with these instructions the accounts of the year 1671-72 were prepared and 
were published in tho North-Western Frocmces Gaceite oi 19th April 1873. 
The general result was stated to bo that, while the provincial receipts amount- 
ed to Es. 43,15,847, the expenditure on the several local items had exceeded 
this amount by the sum of Rs. 32,IC,3C0, which was defrayed from the 
Imperial allotment made in 1S70. During Sir John Strachey’s tenure of office 
the accounts of 1872-73 were submitted, and the Accountant-General raised 
doubts as to the legality of the procedure which bad been inaugurated by Sir 
William Muir. The subject was carefully considered in all its bearings ; bnt 
although at the outset Sir John Strachey was inclined to share the Account- 
ant-General’s doubts, he eventually sanctioned the continuance of the practice. 
The result of this procedure is that there is hardly a single district ia which, 
viewed in this way, the receipts appear in excess of expenditure.” 

224. It can be imagined that the general result of the policy described above 
—committees budgeting, not against a fixed income, but on the average of 
former year’s expenditure,— departments possessing absolute power to sanc- 
tion or cut down the budgets, —unspent allotments lapsing to provincial reve- 
nues proper, — the allotmeute often delayed till it was impossible to spend 
them .within the year, — no separate accounts of local and provincial funds 
kept, — the publication of accounts in which the local funds were necessarily 
shoivn as bankrupt,— was an uttCT demoralization of the whole system of 
local responsibility, and that the funds for local purposes, instead of being ad- 
ministered by local committees, were scrambled for by Collectors and District 
Engineers, or Civil Surgeons or secretaries to education sub-committees. 

We have thought this digression firom the immediate subject of the report 
necessary to set in a clear light the actual status of the so-called education 
committees. It is impossible to form a true estimate of their capacity and 
value without remembering, 1st, that they have no independent constitution, 
but are in their origin merely sub-committees for educational work of a general 
K,«.F. 30 
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district committee; 2 ndl 7 , that the general committees of wluch they arc 
branches though by law appointed •« for tho purpose 0 / detemnning hoio the 
amount” of local funds raised m each district •‘shall he applied, and for the super- 
vision and control of such amount,” were at the outset restricted by the Local 
Government to the ‘'general ordering andeupervision of expenditure,” and prac- 
tically have not even enjoyed that power; 3rdly, that in the important branch 
of Po^blic 'Works, affeetmg not only the construction and repair of school- 
houses, but of district roads and other local conveniences, extensive powers 
formerly enjoyed by local committees have been usurped by an arbitrary and 
overhearing department, at a great sacrifice of economy, and with the worst 
possible results to local convenience and progress. 

226 It was hardly to be expected that the same zamindirs who had been 
robbed of real powers of local self-government in a matter of the greatest 
practical interest to them, ets., the roads over which they travel from their 
residence to the head- quarters of the district, should take any very keen 
interest in the success of the exotic, however beneficial, institution of depart- 
mental schools. Thus it was found necessary to supply the Education Com- 
mittees with a considerable staff of ex-officto members. “ The Collector of the 
district is ex-officto president and one of his covenanted Assistants secretary of 
local funds committee ‘for education. The Inspector, Beputy Inspectors of 
Schools, and Tahsildara arc ex-offiaio members of all the committees of their 
circles. Head-masters of zila schools and principals of colleges are ex-officio 
members of committees in their respective districts. The nomination of other 
members rests with the “ Commissioner.” — (Rules for the guidance of District 
School Committees issued m 1877, para. 1 ) 

22G. Of course all tlie real work of the committees is done by tho secre- 
tary; thus in answer to tho question “Are there not already such committees 
and suh-committees, and is not tho management of tho tahsili, parganah and 
halkabandi schools in their hands ? ” Maulvi Sami-ullah Khan, spcakmg of his 
own district, replied, “In Aligarh the committee ts the secretory,**. This 
fact is patent to any one who reads between the lines, the following extracts 
from the annual reports of the past three years: 1870, “ Increased interest 
and energy in the performance of their duties have been shown by tho com- 
mittees generally. If m some cases little work seems to have been done, the 
apparent relaxation of effort may generally be ascribed to the transfers of 
Secretaries, which interfere with the preparation from personal knowledge of a 
complete report of the operations of the year. " . . . " It is still to he 

regretted that, generally speaking, the native members of committees have not 
thrown off their apathy. ” In many districts everything, 

depends upon the president, the secretary, and the other European officers.” 
1880: Abstracts of tbe district school committees* reports are submitted 
separately.” .... “They show in most cases continued and increased 
attention to tho important duties with which the committees have been 
entrusted, ” . . . . “ especially in those districts where the sccretario 

have been covenanted officers of local knowledge and experience. 1881 : “These 
bodies have devoted much care and attention to their important duties, and tho 
schools have piospered under their management ; but their efficiency is still 
lessened by the drawbacks which have been noticed in former reports, the 
frequent changes of the secretaries and the general apathy or inactivity of the 

majority of the native members ” “ At present, at least in tho 

majority of districts, the schools are mainly managed by the sccretarv and the 
Deputy Inspector. •' 


As Mr. Nesfield states m his evidence: “The plan for establishing 
non-official self-governing committees in this country had no other result than 
the transfer of the management of village schools from the Inspector and 
Deputy Inspector to ike district staff and their subordinate officials. 

cJiraliou com^ltecs are 

fen'th ^ 
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1 Middle class TMTUCBlar sdiools, 
I. UhsQi aod pai^na 

2. Lower class eemaculiir kIiooIs, 
s.e^lialksVandi sctoola for bojs and 
eekoola for guU. 


III. — ^The schools ■which are under the manage- 
ment of the committee are named in the margin. 
As respects these schools, the functions of the com- 
mittee extend — 


“ (o) To the appointment of ttKichers (which in the case of non-certifi- 
cated candidates must be provisional only), their promotion, transfer, deputa- 
tion to the normal school, leave, punishment, and dismissal: provided alnays 
that all transactions of this nature are recorded in the proceedings of the 
committee, and that a copy is sent to the Inspector for reference to the head 
of the department if necessary. ” 

** (j) To the location of schools and the building and repair of school- 
houses under the sanction of the Commissioner. *’ 

" (c) To the preparation of the budget-estimates in the form prescribed 
by the account department. For tabslli, pargana, and girls’ schools the scale 
of expenditure is that hitherto sanctioned in the general budget of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. For halkabandi schools the scale of pay, iLo., has 
been laid down in G. 0. No. 159A,, dated the 14th March 1873. Any unex- 
pended portion of the amuml allotment for any of the above claves of schools 
will finally lapse to the Government at the end of the financial year and will 
not be re-allotted. The budget should be passed by the committee at a general 
meeting in September, and be submitted to the Director of Public Instruction 
for the sanction of the Government. "When sanction has been received, trans- 
fers of amounts under the several heads may be autUorized by the Director of 
Public Instruction on representation by the Committee of the necessity of 
such 'change, ” 

“ (rf) To the scrutiny and countcrsignatiure of the monthly contingent and 
pay bills in the prescribed form.” 

“ IV.— The schools named in the margin are placed under the supervision 

( 1 ) Aid«d (ciioof* of the midJit of the Committee. In the case of class (1) their 
«Rdb*«eiMie»fort»9yiMd8ifii, foncUons extend to the recommendation of the 

( 2 ) Manicip*! kIkmu umounts of aid annually assigned under the rules, 

(S) pnvite 0 D 8 i<i«d leboeU scrutiny and countersignature of the grant 

bills in the prescribed forms, and to visitationj in the case of class (2) to 
consultation with the municipalities on the disposal of tho money voted for 
education, and to visitation ; in the case of class (3) to visitation and encourage- 
ment of deserving schools by such rewards and subsidies as may be available. 
A list of this class of schools should be filed by the committee and corrected 
year by year, when the statistics are collected.” 

It will ho observed that no power or control over funds is allowed to the 
committees. They go through the form of drawing up a budget of which the 
items have already been prescribed, and if there are any savings imder one head 
(luring the course of the year they may apply for sanction to their expenditure 
within the year under some other head. The way in which this species of 
control works is illustrated by the evidenco of Mr. Kennedy. "When secretary 
of the education committee at Sabaranpur in 1874, that gentleman wished to 
expend a sum of about Es. 100 in giving rewards to the masters of indigenous 
schools. He states in his evidence : " The committee could not have made 
any allotment from the halkabandi fund. I should have liad to apply to the 
Government for a grant and an allotment.” ‘*I do not know if I should have 
got it at all, but if I applied for it officially at the proper season of the year, 
i could not have got it for eight months. ” Tlie course ho took was to try to 
raise a subscription, but he “ left the district before the scheme was carried 
out. ” It is true that in 1874 centralization had reached its highest develop- 
ment in the North-Western Provinces since the reign of Aurangzeb, but the 
shackles which were then forged for committees reejuire a strong hand to 
unloose them, and they have not yet worn out. 
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2‘’9 Mr Nesfield ' remarks in his evidence : “It seems to mo that com-» 
milteiSimpsae rather tlian promote the discharge of husiness which is of a 

constant nature aod which admits of being done by 0 single man, and hence 

thev arc not required for the management of the routme business of the 
Educational Bepartment." Here the blot in the system is directiy hit. It is 
the roxtme tnmness of the Education Department that Iras been transferrrt to 
district committees, and it is just ttrat business for wbiob they are least fit, 
and which, if they had any control over funds, they would make over to a weU- 
paid and trusted executive staff. Instead of ’being administrative corporations 
contiollin" an executive, they are executive agents of a very poor kind supposed 
to he controlled hy the department, hut really acting as a buffer to prevent its 

efficient control of the real agency. 

"The services of the Deputy Inspector are placed at the disposal of tbe 
committee when required, ivithout prejudice to his departmental and circuit 
duties. His monthly diaries and correspondence with the Inspector on the 
subject of the schools under the management of the committee are to he 
submitted through the secretary to the Ii^pector. ’* (Rule II of 1677.) The 
Deputy Inspector is himself a member of tbe committee and his services are 
practically placed at their disposal only when he attends their meetings. If 
they order him to do anytliing in excess of his departmental duties he can 
always plead that he has no time, and the plea is generally valid, for it is not to 
he supposed that the department in prescribing those duties allows any large 
margm of leisure for the business which the committee may wish him to perform 
On the other hand, a lazy Deputy Inspector can plead to his departmental 
authorities the exigencies of his work with committees. 

In fine, the present system of education committees in the North^IVestm 
Provinces can hardly be considered other than a failure. It is condemned by 
neatly all the witnesses, is praised with great reservation hy the Director of 
Fuhho Instruction in bis annual reports, and has, we hope, been proved to be a 
very different system in its origin and development from what was intended by 
the Legislature when passing Act XVIII 4f 1871. 


Section K.— Ptoctioks ov Muhicipsi. Bouteb wim HEGiED to the 
Maintenance an® Conteol of Schools. 

230 There are 109 municipalities in the North^TVestem Provinces and 
Oudb administered hy municipal committees and founded under Act X'V of 
1S73, which enacts in the hist paragraph of Section S2 that "the committee 
may also make provision, by the establishment of new schools or the aiding of 
already existing schools or otherwke, for the promotion of education in their 
municipahty. 

231. The constitution of these committees is very liberal. The municipal 
funds are lodged in the Government treasury, but a separate account is kept 
for each municipality and no disbursement is legal except imder the signature 
of tliree members. The committees can take credit for their unexpended 
balance of any year’s accounts and can budget against a known income. They 
are hound to submit in every December an estimate of their probable receipts 
and proposal for expenditure in the ensuing year from the 1st April, and in 
May an account of the receipts and expenmture of the previous year ending 
31st March They frame their own rules of business, subject to Government 
sanction. Under Section 28 of the Act “The Local Government may by order 
cancel, suspend, or limit any of the acts, proceedings, bye-laws, or rules of any 
commttee, ” hut since 1874 this power has never been used in mere matters of 
detail or in reference to trifling items of income or expenditure. 

232. The existing order of the local government on the utilization of 
funds ^signed hy municipal committees for education are contained in Resolu- 
tion No. 1193A., dated 26th July 1872, and have been reprinted in the last 
manual of orders as follows — 


‘ Considerable sums of money arc allotted m the annual budgets of almo; 
every mumcipahty m Ihe North-IVestem Provinces for the purposes of educ: 
tion. The commttees shoidd freely communicate with the iLpector of tl 
Circle, who wiU aid them m proposing the best possible appropriation of the 
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proposed contribution. Then, on eacli budget being passed by Government, an 
extract showing tho amount o£ the educational grant and a copy of any re- 
marks by tho Committee, the Commissioner, or the Government on the subject, 
will bo fonvarded bj' this Department to the Director of ^iblic Instruction, 
North-lVcstcrn Provinces, who will communicate the same to the Inspector of 
the Circle. The Inspector shotdd then enter into communication with the 
President of the Municipal Committee, with the riew of arranging for the 
most cfTcctive disposal of tho grant that may ho possible. The following is 
a memorandum by tho Director of Public Instruction showing the different 
objects to which municipal grants may, in the opinion of the Government, be 
most suitably and advantageously devoted. 

MEMORANDUM. 


“ Municipal grants for education may bo usefully applied to the cstabh'sh- 
ment of free primary schools for tho children of tho poor. A school of this 
class need not cost more than Rs. 120 annually, and would generally cost less, 
^lio instruction should consist in reading, writing, and arithmetic in the ver- 
nacular, by specially trained master if possible. Ordinarily boys above the ago 
of 15 shomd DO refused admittance. In aid of such schools the Government 
imdertakcs to supply school-books freo of charge. 

“ 2. If circumstances or bias of opinion are favourable to the maintenanco 
of secondary schools, fees should invariably be charged. The minimum fee rate 
should not be high enough to close the door to respectable families of small 
means, or to discourage those who wish to have their children taught English, 
Persian, or Sanskrit. If no fees, or merely nominal fees, arc iaken, cspccwlly 
where English is taught, much harm results. The rates charged in tho Govern- 
'ment schools begin to bo regarded as obnoxious, and the idea of rivalry between 
Government and other schools is fostered in tho minds of the people. Tho 
effect is also hurtful as regards tho teaching. That which is easily got is but 
littlo valued. Tho Language is carelessly Teamed, and is regarded as a mere 
profession for copyists, instead of as worthy of study for its own sake. In fact, 
tho study of English is of littlo use in an educational sense unless it leads to 
tho literature and science of which it is the key. Secondary schools under 
municipal management should lead up to, not compete with, tho Government 
schools. They should act as feeders to tho superior schools, whether aided or 
not by the Government. 

“3. A tbirdmethod by which municipalities may cflbctuallyhelpDa educa- 
tion in sudder stations is by applying their contribution to improving tho teach- 
ing staff of tho zilla school, or to the promotion of spcdal branches of study,-— 
such,* for example, as the oriental cbssics, — or to the opening and maintenance 
of boarding-houses. 

“ d. A fouith plan, inferior to none, is tho grant of scholarships or stipend- 
iary allowances to encourage excellence and diligenco, and to provide tho 
means of a superior education away from home for lads of marked talents and 


industry. 

“ 5. A fifth suggestion is the advantage of combining with Government 
for the provision of school accommodation. ” 

233. Tho following table shows the sums spent from municiMl funds in 
the year ending 81st March 18S2 on tho various classes of schools within 
municipal limits 

T« t r High nnd middle rEnglisb . . 8,cTs 

Tov leys ■{ 1 Vcrownlw .... 013 

T. , t, , fEngluh .... 17,106 

Tor boys, rnmary schools ivcroicubr .... 18,544 


I rBnglisb 




Jh. 

. 8, CIS 

LVcnncnlar . 




013 

rSngluh 
LYcrmcubr , 




17,106 




18,544 

r Uogiisii 

'LYcmacnlar . 
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r English . 
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2,330 




3, '■25 


Total 


52,051 


81 
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231. Tim i»iiuWlon o'f Uio 109 municipalilics is 3,031,099. Tlicir total 

income from tolion for 1678-79 (Iho Inst year for wlncli thoronroslntistic,) 
wn«i Us ‘'2 Ci ‘’(Ji. Tlicir ctncnthtiiro upon ctlticifion tlicrcforo amounts to i 3 
por cent' of I'ho h'cnlion and to 3 2 pics per lic.ttl of popuMion. Ai tins mn; 
appear a very somll projiortion, tlio provincial ami imiienal cipcndituro on the 
saute classes of schools is given for comparison i— ~ 


For boys ■ 


For girls 




Ri. 

Iligli and middle schools 

(Eoghsh 
t Vernacular 

, . 2,27,721 

. . 55,221 

Primary schools 

’ Euglith 

, 1,00,270 

LVemacular 

. 6,07,302 

lligU and middle schools 

['Engli«li , 
(.Yemicular . 

8,018 

. . 163 

Primary scliools 

/Knglisli . 
kVernaenbr 

. 17, 

. 20,42t 

Scholarships , 


. . 28.213 


235 The income of the provinces from land tcrcmio and cesses alone i 
ahout Rs 5, 19,50,771 j the population, less that includcr! nrithin inuiiiciinl limits 
41,022,873. So the rate of provincial cxpcmlitnro U 3 3 pics per head of popu 
lation and 1*8 per cent, of the land rcicnuo and cesses. 

23G. It will he seen tl\at 70 per cent, ot the municipal assignments arc 
spent upon primary schools, nod 30 per cent, on high and middle” schools and 
soliolarsliips. The Committees nltstain entirely from any control of the sums 
nliotted to high and middle schools, and,* as a rule, interforo rerj’ little, with 
the officers of the department in tho management, tultion.ai or otherwise, of the 
primary schools. They merely taho that interest in tlicir success nud usefulness 
which tho expenditure of moneyds sure to arouse. In nil matters of discipline, 
tho npnoiatmont and dismissal of teachers, and the closing of old or opening of 
new scliools, they act on tlioadvicoof tho Deputy Inspector, and whcneicr on 
application for increased expenditure is made it finds a liberal response. 


SeCTIOJr It. — WlTEDraWAI. or GoVERXWEST from the direct iUK-VCCSlENT 
07 Sonoova or CoDi.xDts. 

237. Instances of the withdrawal of Government from the direct manage* 
mentof schools or colleges are the reduction of tlie llarcilly College in *1870 
from the status of a college to tlmt of a high school, and tho conversion of the 
Agra College in the present year from a Government to a gmnt-in.aid institu- 
tion. The former case would como unilcr the third head of this section, tho 
latter under the first. At Ghazipur many years ago the Government school 
was hroben up, some of the teachers, and the endowment for schohrsluiis, 
being transferred to the English school then established at Benares. Again, at 
Gorakhpur, the inferior English ziUa school was reduced to the status of an 
oriental school, because the Mission High School appeared to meet all the 
requirements for English education. Tho field Ins also been left open to 
Missionaries and private effort in Delim, rilibhit, Azamgarh, Ghazinur Basti. 
and Ballia * 


Section M.— Gekerai. RniAxions ov DevARTOEUTin OrncERs to pmvats 

SenOOLS OB C0I.U.QES IN COllPEtmON WITE— - 


238. Officers of the Education Department in the North.M’estem Pro* 
vmces and Oudh have no other rdatioas to private schools or colleoos of 
whatever W, except those involved ia tho duty ot insreetmg oneolyear 
every sohool or collcp which receives n. graot-m-aid, and of reconinendins tho 
contmuance or withdrawal of such grant, ° 
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Fonii No. Jj.’~-Ileluni shoicifi* the number of Aided SchooU on the Bltl 3larch 

and JS32, and of the grants ateardrd during the years 1870-71, lb7o-7C, and l>SiV 
for the 27orlh- If estern l^rorhices and Oudh. ' 
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NOTE. 

The statistics for the year 1881-82, as gircn in the tc^t and tatd^ of tho 
Provincial Eeport for tho North-TiVcstem Provinces and Oudh, do c\ciy 

case agree with those quoted in tho Report of the Commission. TJio dilTcrcnco 
is partly due to the figures adopted by tho Commission being based on 
and moie complete information than the Provincial Committee pos‘'C«scd. But 
in the majority of instances the cause of tho difference is to bo found in tho fact 
that tho Committee include in their returns schools for Europeans and Eurasians, 
as well as unattached institutions for instruction in law, racdicino, engineering 
and technical arts, while the Commission liavo excluded both these classes of 
institutions as not coming •within the scope of their onguiry. TVith a view to 
bringing the Provincial returns into closer accord with tiioso adopted by the 
Commission, the fi.v6 following taldes arc apjiended as a supplement to this 
Repoit. The^ exactly agree with the tables prepared by the Commission, bnt 
while they omit the figures for the two classes of schools and colleges airway 
mentioned, they are drawn up m a form that admits of their hmg readily 
compared with the returns incorporated in the Provincial Report. 
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Edncation.— General Table 4a (as revised by the Commission) 
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Edncation.— General Table 6a (as revised by the Commission ) 
Beturn shoicing the numher of Atded Schools tn the Z,orlh TVesfern Prozmces 
and Oudh attended hy Natives of India on the Slst Jllarch 1871, 187G, 
and 188^, and of the amounts of the grants earned hy Vase schools during 
the official years 1870.71, 1875 76, and 1881-82 
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CHAPTER V. 

SiiPioiartf and Zecommendalions. 

In a general survey of the present state of education in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh two blank spots are very noticeable : tbe fipt in the educa- 
tion of tbo upper classes) the second in that of the women. Whatever progress 
has been made in filUog up the ouUme sketched by the authors of the Despatch 
of 1854, has been confined to other portions of the community; the natural 
leaders of the common people, and the arbiters of domestic happiness m aU 
classes of society, are, fov the most part, tkalaiTemoved-tvom the. light of Western 
knowledge as they were 60 years ago, 

The absence of au educated aristocracy and the widespread sterility of educa- 
tional effort caused by this Toid are the theme of all the evidence. The bare 
fact is most explicitly stated by Pandit Lacbbmi Shankar, Professor of Physical 
Science in the Benares College 1 “Pot the managemont of such institutions, he 
says, speaking of aided schools and colleges, “ wc want an educated aristocracy, 
which does not exist itt these Provinces.” Of the Khshatryas or Hajputs, the caste 
of Rajas, the Raja of Bhinga himself writes— “ Whilst education is extending its 
influence to almost every household in India, it is sad to record that this 
important class of the population is stationary, and the same as it was a century 
ago However, uncultivated as it is, it has an immense influence for good and 
evil in the land.” Of the ilusalmans, llaulavi Sami-uUaU Khan asserts — 

** The children of the respectable and wealthy portion of the Muhammadan 
community (leaving out Govommenl servants) are not even to he seen in any 
Government college or school;” and again, speaking of the halkahandi, t.ft, 
the Government rural schools, the same gentleman says — ” The respectable 
zamindars, even those who ate worthy of being ranked in the middle class, 
whether they be Hindus or Muhammadans, seldom send their children to be 
educated in these schools.” It has been shown in the body of tho Report that 
nearly 70 per cent of the population of tho provinces is agricultural, and that 
tlio number of landowners (or zamindars) is considerably over a million; 
unquestionably the most influential of the landowners are either Musalmans or 
Rdjputs. 

A most intelligent witness, Bdhu Abindsh Chander Banerji, who has had 
much experience of Bengal as well as of these Provinces, gives it as his opinion 
that “the state of higher education in these Provinces is now what it was in 
Bengal 25 years ago.” Further on he remarks — “ The influential classes in 
these Provinces, not being themselves educated, do not appreciate the advan- 
tages of education; and the number and resources of educated natives who 
appreciate the value of education arc limited, and, further, their status is far 
from satisfactory.”^ On the subject of female education, which will he dis- 
cussed further on, it is suiUcIent here to quote one remark from the evidence 
of Raja Jai Krishna Dds : “The talent of half the population {I mean the 
female sex) tuns to waste and is totally unprofitable.” 

It may he necessary to guard against the assumption that by education’ 
for the upper classes is here meant high education, or that those who complain , 
tint the upper classes are uneducated seek their remedy m a larger expenditure 
of State funds. Such is not tho case. There is no indication of a belief that 
undue importance is attached by the Department either to high or primary 
instruction, or that sufficient provision Las not in the abstract been made for 
the present requirements of the provinces in both grades; hut the complaint 
IS that both from high and primary instruction, the classes who hv tradition 
and national consent rank luglicsl in the estimation of the people are practi- 
cally exclud^. Rank m India does not, as in England, depend almost solely 
on money. The petty zamindar,* whose ancestors have owned tho land he 
occupies for ages, is at least as important a personage as the hanker or contractor 

rf fomer tamadir, who, under the ReTenue Uw. bare l«t 
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« ho lias amnsscd a fortune under the present Gorernmont. The solution of 
the ditUcultj’, therefore, is not a matter of money, but of tact in administration. 
It must he rememhered that the sources of instruction (on the Western method)* 
are almost monopolised hy the Government. Good teachers arc scarce, and thev 
arcmostlyabsorbedhyGoTornmentinstitutions. There are in fact two agencies 
for diffusing Western knouledgc.and two only— Government and the mission- 
aries. This lieing the case, it becomes very important to recognise the fact, which 
in itself is sufficiently .manifest, that there are class prejudices among the people, 
and that the same kind of school'cannot suit all grades of society. India is not 
different in this respect fromothereo«nlries,andsuiclytherearcno people more 
reserved, exclusive, and tenacious of thcirsocial rank than the English. Yet the 
Educ.atioa Department has persistently ignored all the social distinctions of this 
country. Special arrangements have, it is true, been made for the separate 
education of European and Eurasian children in schools to uhich natives are 
not admitted. It is perhaps to be regretted that this is the onlj instance in 
which caste* prejudices liavo been consulted The Brahmin or lliljput hoy 
must go to the same school as.thesonof his father’s con herd or ploughman, 
of the family grocer, blacksmith, and cobbler. There would not be much harm 
in this in the earlier years of a boy’s life, if the master were in any way re- 
sponsible to thezamindar; hut the master is the creature of the Department, 
and possibly takes no interest in liis boys beyond coaching up the smartest to 
pass a good examination, while the rest are left to their own devices. Later on 
in life, however, the low-caste boys, if they do well, will get scliolarships and 
go to the tahsiJi school, and perhaps thence to the zilla school and thence to 
college. But the son of the zamindar rem.ains where he was, content to lord 
it over his contemporaries in bis own %illage, and despising, perhaps hating, the 
learning any of them may have acquired. If his father wished to send him 
to the zilla school, to wliom could he entrust him ? In school-hours tho hoy 
would certainly he brought into contact with boys of infeiior position, and who 
would look after him out of school-hours? Tlicre in.iy be a boarding-house, 
but that too is under the Dopaitrocnt, open to all castes and managed hy an 
official. All these obstacles might be surmounted if the desire for education 
were strong, but the desire can hardly be said to exist. As SaruU says, a Cliris- 
tiaii, half famished, alone, with a good dinner, on the day after the Bamran, is 
not very likely to fast. The upper classes arc not keen to secure the benefits 
of Western education for their children ; but if they u ere, there arc no schools 
to which they would willinglysend them. 


It may be asked, why has not this state of things produced its own remedy 
in the foundation of private schools ? The answer is that w bile in a few cases this 
has been done — witness tho Kayasth patlisala at Allahabad, the Bengali Tola 
school at Benares, and the Anglo-iluhammadan school and college at Aligurli 

the difficulties arc scry great. As has been mentioned above, therc-is a great 

scarcity of efficient teachers, and a greater desire for education must bo created 
before means to satisfy it are undertaken. But the chief obstacle is the idea, 
so strongly prevalent among tho people, that whatever is done for them must 
he done by the Government This idea, so far as the education of the zamindars 
is concerned, the Government hare unfortunately done much to encourage. We 
need not dwell on the fact that all the money spent hy the Slate on cilucation 
is absolutely under tho control of a department which in its earlier years did 
not conceal its satisfaction at the dhappearanco of indigenous schools 1 he policy 
of the Government is best known to the people hy its refusal, when asked, to 
allow the zamindars to administer for themselves the funds w liich they had con- 
trihuted for the education. of their own children. Here, indeed, was, a crucial 
test; the zamiudars, under the influence of English advisers, had agreed to 


• U would no (Ii>uU ««»<• u »hc<k tomunr plulanntcptoUwfcolimrfittLf «ii»(rnc»cf Ii>Ji 
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rive tbeir sons the benefit of cilneotiim; they taseil themselves to raise a fund 
for the numose, and entmsted it to tho Government. Some years afterward! 
thV preferied a modest reiiuest tobeallovvcd somo voice m its expenditure, and 
tliey ■were refused. 


The chief remedy for this need liardly bo suggested. ‘ It has in fact already 
been discovered and is being applied. Committees arc being constituted forevery 
distnct and it is understood that real control of t!ic district funds uiU be gi\en 
them, ’under local control there can belittle doubt that the lialhabandi schools 
M-ill become irhat they were intended to he — primary schools for the sons of 
zamiodars. The children of other classes, if tliey attend these scliools, should 
be made, and no doubt will bo made, to pay adequate fees. Tor the appoint- 
ment of masters and the general control of the schools, local scliool boards will 
probably be constituted, similar to those existing in tbe Central Provinces. The 
zamindars will certainly be allowed some voice in the appointment of the masters. 
The action of the Department will lie limited to inspection, report, and advice. 
There be no difference in this respect between the halkabandi and the indi- 
genous primary schools, and the latter cannot fail to improve when they are 
relieved from their present sense of inferiority. Such subjects as reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic should he made compulsory in the school couree, but they 
mif'ht be supplemented by others at the discretion of the district commiltces. 
Tbe improvement in instruction may he safely left to committees, if they bavo 
the control of funds. Whatever else they may do, they will not allow the 
money they spend to he wasted. 


The indigenous schools aided by grants from the district committees will 
provide all the instruction needed by tbe great mass of the people. If adequate 
means be taken to supply teachers, and if the sons of tho very poor receive 
their modicum of instruction free, its cost lieing defrayed by the local boards, 
this system is capable of indcQaite expansion The schcils will ho of every 
vanety, and there is no reason to apprehend that any caste or class of boys 
would ho universally excluded. 


It has been computed above that the number of tho very poor in the pro- 
vinces is about four millions. Tbe number of boys of scbool-going age for 
whom gratuitous instruction would have to he provided, if education were mado 
compufioty, would thus be three lakhs. From the distnct reports on indige- 
nous schools it would appear that tho teachers are content « ith an anna a week, 
orEs 3-4 per annum for each pupil.* At this rate the total cost of gratui- 
tous instraction for all the boys of the provinoi who need it would not exceed 
Es. 9,76,000 It will be many years before nil the hoys are brought under 
instruction, but it would not be impO'>siblo even now for district committees 
to raise the funds required for giving free instruction to all who are unable to 
pay for it.. 


Although at tbe outset the zamindars would get their education free, it is 
not to be supposed that this anomaly would last. The contribution for halka- 
handi schools is hnuted in amount, and no expenditure should be incurred upon 
them that could not he defrayed from it. The reasons for maintaining these 
schools for the present on their former financial footing ar&— 1st, tliat thev 
exist; 2ndly, that the education of the zamindars as a body requires to bo 
specially fostered ; 3rdly, that it is desirable to wipe out tbe suspicion of in- 
justice created by tlie expenditure of the fund on schools which the zamindars 
could not keep for their own children As the desire for education is developed, 
the fund will necessanly lie inadequate to Oie demands upon it Tho expendi- 
ture will gradually be confined to affording a free education to the pooref boys 
and to supplementing and stimulating private enterprise The mere fact that 
committees wiU hereafter have to raise additional funds for the gratuitous edu- 
cation of the very poor wiU suffice to make their administration of all funds 

• A Acliool for 20 toys would it thii xite pito i tneh^r a lilt)* .v.,.. t> - • . 
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entrusted to tliem economical. In the meanwhile it may be hoped that the 
state of education among the upper classes will hare recovered its equihbrium. 

The problem u ith upper and middle schools is how to make them self-sup- 
porting. It has been shown that the paying classes are to a large extent shut 
off from primary education, and if this defect be cured, there can be little doubt 
that the number of paying scliolars al the higher schools will increase. But the 
first and indispensable step towards making any institution self-supporting is to 
keep a separate strict account of its income and expenditure. It is impossible 
to tellliow near or how far from being self-supportmg a schoolis, if its accounts 
are amalgamated with those of every other institution of the kind in the province. 
It is useless to expect that adequate fees will be levied at any school if the fee 
income is credited in the lump to a provincial fund. 

The existing Government schools and colleges are intended to he models. 
Models of instruction and discipline they may be ", models of good manage- 
ment and economy they cannot at present be. There should he as little dis- 
tinction in this matter as possible between Government and aided schools. It 
would seem quite practicable to assign for a term of years a fixed allotment 
for each school or college. If trustees he not procurable, the principal or head- 
master, aided and advised by his subordinates, might be required to admin- 
ister the income of the institution. The Government allotment* would he 
supplemented by fees, endowments, and scholarships; the rate of fees should 
be fixed by the trustees, or principal, or master, and the whole income should 
he spent, saving special trusts, for the general advantage of the institution 
It may he asked, how would this be consistent with the retention of the educa- 
tional staff on a provincial list, and would it not injuriously affect their pay and 
promotion? It is believed tliat a scheme might be adopted similar to that in 
force for the Civil Medical Department. The Educational officers might be 
graded according to seniority and status on entering the Department, but their 
pay would be calculated on the assumption that it will be supplemented by fees. 
Promotion would be partly by seniority and partly by transfer from a less to a 
more important charge. Of course, a fixed proportion of the fees only would 
be taken by the master or principal, the remainder being spent on the institu- 
tion. The more nearly the status of Govemmeut institutions is assimilated 
to that of aided institutions, the easier will it be hereafter to transfer them 
to local bodies on the granUin-aid system. At the same time the invidious 
distinctiou between Government institutions and aided institutions would be 
greatly lessened, were such a course adojited ns the one suggested above. The 
remarks of Professor Bajkumar Sarvadhikari on the subject of the grant-in-aid 
system are well worthy of attention. 

The master of these schools would continue to be appointed by the Depart- 
ment until the institutions are transferred to private managers, but in all other 
respects the action of the Department, as in the ease of primary schools, should 
he limited to inspection, examination, report, and advice. 

■Wherever there is a Government school or college, it is necessary that there 
should he a hoarding house or houses for the boys who attend from a distance. 
It would be better if the construction and management of boarding-houses were 
left to private enterprise,+ hut th^ are so lodlspensahle that in the present 
state of apathy it may be desirable for the State to provide them. When they 
aro provided by the State, the utmost care should be taken that the caste pre- 
judices of the hoarders are not disregarded, and that they have proper facihties 
for the discharge of their religious observances ; otherwise those who are best 
able to pay for education of an advanced tyjie, and who would do most good 
with it, will continue to hold aloof. There is no ’reason why the current ex- 
penses of the hoarding-houses should not be wholly defrayed from the fees. 

• We n*e thw tenn for couTenience to inclnde mil ermuts frota ths OoTemment direct, or from local or 
muuKi^l proTide boardiDg-sctiooI* bj the wwlwo of m society of inbscnben rcfistered oader Act 

SST of 19G0 b»* already been made, 
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It would appear tliat tlie entrance eximmalion is a Inr to the matneuk 
t.nn m rolWes k paymff students Tlie matntuhtion is o! couree into tie 
llmversitv but a college eareci is practically forhiddca to those ulio Iiaio i ot 
matriculatk in the Umveisity It tvovildBecm very desirable that the authori 
ties of the college should bo completely unfettered mdttcimming the admission 
to tbeir own institution The piescnt Director of Public Instruction Ins stated 
Ins onimon that more atudf'nts would entei college if the entrance examination 
were kohshed He writes— c have not succectlcd m getting the wealthy 
classes to come to college but, as you say, more o! these w ould come i! it 
were not for the entrance examination and a couple of years, instruction would 
do them good The University of Calcutta is founded on the model of the 
University of iKindon which from its broad aims and hhcnl constitution was 
most fitted for leproduction in India , but for so conservative a country as the 
Tv orth 'Western Pi ovinces situated too at such a distance fiom the capital the 
collegiate system of Oxford and Cambiulge would seem to possess decided ad 
vantages The degrees which aro conferred by tbeUnncrsity arc to the natives 
of this country what degrees m honors at Oxford or Camlnidge aic to the Eng 
lisbman Ihe large nunibct of pass men who contribute so largelj to the 
wealth and importance of the colleges m the older seats of leatning in England 
find no parallel in tins country 'Y'et a college course for the voung gentry 
Avho have no inducement to read for honors would besides benefiting them, 
tend greatly to mcrease the income and impoitance of the colleges 1 here is 
another objection to the entrance examination tint it is in itself very generally 
regarded as the goal of education instead of as it should be a test of admission 
to a further course of study Ihe University is too far off for the leal object 
of the entrance examination to be appreciated anti it is considered to be the 
final object of a school career If tbe beads of colleges were allowed to admit 
students on their own responsibibty and if candidates for Uiureisity degrees 
were registered on tUeir passing some prebminary examination ofler entering 
the college it is probable that a far larger number of boys would prosecute their 
studies beyond tbe school comse and that paying students would bo induced 
to spend a year or two at college before settling down at tbeir homes The 
middle class examination would then be tbe goal of school mstiuction, uluch 
it IS eounently fitted to be 

The thie© mam lecommendations contained in tbe above shetch baring 
for their object the removal of the present apathy witli legard to education 
among the upper classes are as follows — 

lirst the realiiclioa of halVabandi schools for a time to the sons of 
zamindars 

Secondly, the provision of boarding 1 ouscs (in winch due respect for the 
claims of caste and the observances of religion will be maintamed) at 
tbe district centies of instruction 

Thirdly the institution of special classes and of boardin" houses at the 
colleges “ 

It has been suggested also that the best means of giviof^ effect to these 
recommendations is the utilisation to the utmost of local enei°y tbe confer 
ment of large j owers of financial control on local agencies, and the withdrawal 
of the Department from the direct management of local institutions 

pe peepar pty of tbe Department as may be inforrc 1 from the title of 
Its chief IS the d section of public instruction We give the widest sense to 
this teim including m It pe observation and control of evciy influence which 
can affect the general state of education jti the province For the successful 
so important a function the first reciuisito is anaccuiate Knowledge 
of all that 18 actipiy being done for the education ot every class of society of 
n e agencies employed and of tlio value of the instruction given Such a 
obtained by the v«nodical inspection of schools nwd 
examination of scholars the systematic review of cuirent literatuie and a 
svmiatlietic apprehension of popular feeling ffho duties of insi octiou and 
exaniuiatiQu could not be detached from the Depaitraent and tlily alone if 
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efficiently discharged, -would tax the strength of the present staff. The influ- 
ence of the Department may he successfully manifested— first, in the detection 
and remoTal of any hindrances to the development of education in any pait 
of the cotmt^ or class of the community; secondly, in the enforcement of 
the legal duties and liabilities of all persons entrusted with funds for educa- 
tional purposes, or responsible for the management of educational institutions ; 
thirdly, in the provision of a sufficient number of competent teachers ; fourthly, 
in tlie selection and approval of text-books ; fiftlily, in the reward and encour- 
agement of scholastic or literary merit; sixthly, in the formation of the 
public taste. The field is surely wide enough. 

"With the object of giving a direct stuuulus to the acquisition of learning 
for its own sake— that it is to say, not merely as a means to obtain Government 
service or worldly advancement — we would strongly recommend that a portion 
of the imperial or provincial grant for education should be devoted to foundin" 
fellowships at the Allahabad College, and to awarding pensions to men outside 
the Department who have done good service to the cause of education or 
literature. It is the almost unanimous opinion of all’the witnesses that suffi- 
cient encouragement has not been given to high education. It is admitted on 
all sides that the demand for high education has not yet reached such a stage 
as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one. Great astonishment 
has been expressed at the Government’s having made so little use of the few 
■graduates whose education is said to have been so expensive. One witness has 
gone BO far as to say— “The claims of the educated are persistently ignored • 
they are deliberately kept down, and all the avenues to distinction are shut to 
them*' (Bahu Haris Chandra). That this is an exaggeration is proved by the 
long list of his contemporaries at the Agra College given by another witness, 
Bahu Tota Ram, all of whom have risen to distinction in the service of 
Government. But it is quite true that the lughly educated, t.e., the graduates, 
are at a great disadvantage in attaining Government patronage compared -with 
those who have not prosecuted their education beyond the entrance standard. 
The statement of Bahu Abinash Cbundcr Banerji may be taken as correct. 
“ In the Subordinate Executive Service there is, J believe, only one graduate of 
the Calcutta University throughout the North-IVestem Provinces. The Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service numbeis 90 members, and there are only three 
graduates of the North- ’Western colleges in it out of a total number of about 
125.” The whole of the answer from which this quotation is made is worth 
study. In the same strain is answer 25 of I^la Baircshwar Mittra, who pro- 
poses a scheme for throwing open the highly-paid posts m the Unco-venanted 
Seirice to competition, and remarks — “A move in this direction will be far 
more generally useful to the people than any scheme for appointing natives to 
posts specially reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service, which can but create 

' unpleasant relations between the rulers and the ruled.” 

* ' Now, it would be a very Lasty conclusion to assume that the Government 
or the heads of departments delil)erately prefer uneducated to highly-educated 
officials. The fact is that in all departments the pay of the different appoiat- 
ments rises according to a fixed sede. The Deputy Collector, whose maximum 
salary is Bs. 800, has probably entered Government employ as a naib tahsildar 
on Bs. 60. The head clerk on Ks. 200 or Es 300 has commencedlife on Bs 15 
or Bs. 20. The serishtadar or head of the vernacular office may have served 
a year or two as an apprentice before drawing a salary of Bs 10. All these 
commence their official career about the age of 18, that is six years before the 
college student has taken his M.A. degree The work in all the offices is so 
heavy that it is found almost impracticable to introduce, except in the lowest 
grade, an outsider who has no practical experience. On the other hand, a 
graduate does not think himself sufficiently remunerated even by a salary of 
Bs. 60. But, however much the Government services would benefit by the 
introduction into them of more highly educated men, it would be fatal to the 
cause of high education if it were sought for merely as a passport to^ Govern- 
ment employ. And yet while thirst for knowledge as a good in itself is so rare, 
some stimulus to high education is reqm'red. 
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■We 'believe tlmt no better 'vssurjoico could bo given to the people that the 
Government values education for its oivn sake tl an the foundation of a 
BoJerate mimte o! fellowslupa >n conma-tran -mtU t!ic Muir College at 
Allababad The example would speedily be followed by benefactions for the 
same obiect Six fellowslups of Rs 100 per tntnstm w oubl cost the Go^ ern 
ment Es 7 200 per annum They might bo made tenable for three years 
wthout residence but after that term residence m the vicinity of the college 
should be insisted on The graduates who obtained these fclloushtps uould 
1 are leisure after their studies to look round them for suitable employment 
Those nho wish to enter Government service would Invo the means to prepare 
themselves hy a short apprenticeship for an appointment suitable to their 
attainments But what would bo perliairt more condueno to the spread of 
<Teneral education than anything dse— those of them (and there must 1 e some) 
who prefer a quiet academical life to a struggle for wealth would be able to 
prosecute their studies in dignified rclircrocnt take a part in the management 
of their college and enrich the literature of tlioir country with the results of 
their life long studies * Our colleges and professors says Dr ^ alcntme 
* ought to bo centres and leaders of llie intellectual life of the community m 
which they are situated ’ 

At the same time the Government could not perform a more graceful act 
nor one that would more fully convince the people that its present pohej is not 
to disparage high education as useless and costlj , than to assign a certain 
number of pensions similar to those of the civil list in England for the 
benefit of men whose devotion to btcrary pursuits has stranded them in poverty 
Sueh pensions need not as a rule exceed lls 10 jer mensem Two for each 
district of the provinces would cost Rs ll,7C0 per annum 


Another method by which the spread of education might be encouraged is 
the establishment of free libraries Tbo most eiTcctive means wliicn the 
Government could adopt to stimulato the establishment of libraries would be 
to make a yearly grant to tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal or any otlier learned 
society for the publication of a standard scries of books relating to India, 
which should be distributed to every registered free library m tho country 
The hbranes would of course bo subject to tbe inspection of the Department 
So much IS the want of stan lard books ou India felt in small stations that the 
European residents alone would probably undertake the establishment of free 
libraries if by so doing they could command access to tho books of reference 
they so often require 


The position of the masters of primary schools n ould be greatly improved 
if they were made the depositoncs of the various Government orders and 
proclamations which are intended to reach the people Dor this purpose, it 
would only he necessary that the master should register his name at the 
district committee s office and that tho committee should communicate to the 
Government the number of registered scboolmosters in tho district 

The arrangements for tho supply of teachers do not seem to he by any 
means adequate The Department would no doubt devote mote attention to 
this important branch of education if reheved from tho direct management of 
schools The number of persons (males) returned as teachers in tho census of 
Jooi ^ number of scholars in normal schools on tbe 31st March 

188- was 306 Tbe normal schools ate intended only to supply teachers for 
the Govermn^t primary schools It does not appear that the masters of tht 
normal schools are themselves sufficiently trained or prepared formringinstnic 
tion m the mode of teaching or that they have access to the latest English 
works publ shed on the subject There is no manual for teachers like that i» 
use m the Central Provinces Greater attention to the whole subiect of pro 
viUmg efficient teachers is tUo only remedy that need be suggested 

■^enowcomototheextremclyimportantsubjcctof female education The 

notwilhstand ng the earnest and long 
sustained efforts of a sanguine administration may well make us diffident m 
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proposiug scbemes for tlie future. But since the probable cause of past failure 
lay in an uudcr-cstimation of the difficulties to be overcome, there is still room 
for hope to those who admit the arduous nature of the task. It is, at any rate, 
gratifying to know that the subject has already ottracted the attention of those 
mostinterested in its success, and thatln the families of which the male members 
have received an English education progress is being made in the instruction 
of the ladies. That there is no objection in the abstract to ladies receiving 
instruction is proved by the assertions of both Hindu and Atusalman witnesses” 
that wherever facilities exist for communicating instruction within the house 
the ladies often avail themselves of it. In the history of both races, instances 
are not wanting of ladies who have, been distinguished for literary ability as 
well as intellectual vigour. 

In this branch of administration, still more than in the education of the 
men, the greatest regard must be paid to the traditional prejudices of the people. 
“Human beings,” says Professor Rdjkumar Sarvadhikari, in a paper which 
is full of interest, "are not abstract or universal, but historical humnn beings, 
already shaped and made what they arc by human society. Great mistakes arc 
made by not taking into account the accumulated influence of past generations. 
If Hindus have certain prejudices in this matter, these should be respected, and 
means sbould bo found to remove them. Instead of this, tbo Government 
officers, as soon as tliey establish a few schools, expect to find their benches 
filled by the daughters of all the respectable families in the neighbourhood. If 
they do not find their expectations fulfilled, they begin to cavfl and despair of 
success.” The same witness continues: “If wclhtrained high.ca8to females he 
sent as teacbei'3 to the zenana, who would on no account mix up religion with 
the instruction they impart, I have not the slightest doubt that femalo educa- 
tion would make rapid progress. At present female teachers properly (junlificd 
for tho task cannot be obtained.’* 

A supply of teachers, then, is the first requisite. Tho aecouut given by 
3Irs. Ethel ingtoQ of the piogrcss that had been made in ostablishlng a normal 
school at Benares, up to tho date when her appointment was abolished, shows 
that there is no insuperable difficulty in the undertaking. 

The first step to he taken would appear to be the establishment, either at 
Benaies or Allahabad, of a Goremment school and tmining institution with an 
accomplished and experienced mistress at its head. At cither of these places, 
but more particularly at Allahabad, it would be possible to name n committee 
of ladies to whom the whole financial management of tho mstftution might be 
entrusted. At tho head-quarters of each division, and possibly at some of the 
district head-quarters, ladies might oven now be found able and willing to sene 
on a committee for tho control of the funds alicady allotted to girls’ schools, 
or to agencies for zenana teaching. 'Wlicrcvcr the instruction of girls has 
dovcloped to such an extent as to make inspection and examination worth the 
additional cost, an Inspectress of Schools should b‘o appointed hy the Depart- 
ment. It is agreed on all sides that European ladies might do an enormous 
amount of good if they took a more direct interest in the education of the girls 
of this country. The one drawback which is .•illegod is their want of famili- 
arity with the languages of tho people. This is not a difficulty that would offer 
much resistance. If the means of obtaining instruction in the languages were 
alTorded at the capital of the province, and if a sjstem of prizes for passing 
examinations were inti oduced, there arc many ladies who would willingly pre- 
pare themselves for an occupation which would materially relieve tho ennui ol 
life in a dull station, while altording them increased onportunities for exerting 
their henevolcncc. It is prob.ahlc, too, that there arolauies whose interest's do not 
extend beyond this country, and who would he glad to qualify themselves for tho 
posts of Inspectress or Professor. Not to speak of translations, original hooks 
anj already in existence both in Urdu and Hindi which could he pcni«cd by 
ladies, and an untainted selection of passages in prose and poetry by .authors of 
recognised merit, as well as of the best popular songs and proverbs, might easily 
1)C made which would convey a fairly accurate impression of the prevaihug modes 
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ot nni pcaUiMillos of iJiom Tlio lioolj mlglit oil bo printed m the 

Bomon choraotor, ivlucli mil imdoabtcdly some day supersede both tbo Persian 
Ld Naeti olpl, abets llio stalf of the jiroiincnl training institution would 
nahirvlft bo tbe teaobera. and this institution sbould contain accommodation 
mlton Its walls for ladies who might wish to attend from a distance lot the 
purpose of studying the langungcs 

The character of the mstitution would rcscmlilo that of a conrent An 
ample space o£ ground-say 20 to 25 ocrcs-sliould bo cnclosecl with a high 
wall ■\Vithm this enclosure, which, where not built o^e^, notild he laid out as 
a earden would ho throe settlements— ft CUtiatian settlement contaminz the 
house of the lady manager, houses for tho European teachers and for the ladies 
who come there to study, and a small chapel , a Musalman settlement goitrned 
by some Musalman lady, containing houses for tho ilusalman pupils, a house 
for the mistress and a mosque , and a Hindu settlement under a Hindu mis 
tress on the same scale Tho school buildings uouhl he m the centre so as to 
ho easy of access from each section Scrvuits houses and other ofilcca uould 
of course bo provided The entire mental establishment might, ns in the ideal 
college of ilie Princess, ho of the female set Each settlement uould have 
its own mistress, hut the government of the whole institution would he excr 
cised by the lady manager The accounts «ouhl bo audited by a committee of 
ladies appointed for the purpose, and the premises would bo open to the inspcc 
tion of visitors nominated by the Government 

Ladies attending tho institution for llio purpose of study uould haio the 
opportunity of making themselves acquaiutcd with the details of tlio manage 
ment and system of instruction Tho examinations for prizes uouldi of course 
take place outside the institution and would be conducted by tho Department 
It may seem that tho echemo here roughly sketched out — not for the 
general introduction of female education, hut as a prehmmary step towards its 
mtroduotioa — is altogether too costly for acceptance by the Oovernment But 
the entire cost of tho cxpcricnent would not come near to what is being spent 
upon the education of the men, and the certain results of educating one naif 
ot the community, while the other halt is kept in ignorance, arc so appalling, 
that some action in the matter becomes imperative At present the only edu 
cational agencies for women worthy of the name are the missionary schools an I 
zenana missions The native witnesses, while cordially icknoM lodging the goo I 
work which Ins been done by these, protest against tlicir being adopted as the 
rational organisation for the purpose The mass of the people arc at present 
so apathetic and so little accustomed to combined exertion for national objects 
that unless the Government shows tho way, tlicy will not move Tho follow 
mg quotation from Mrs Ethermgton’s evidence is to the pomt "People do 
not as a iiJe, want or seek f r any improvement m their social or mental con 
dition until they have first realised the utility of tho improvement hi seeing 
Its good effects on others Pemale education liad to ho long and carefully fo-i 
tped m Calcutta and its neighbourhood before tho idea scomed to toko root m 

the Bengali mmd that it IS a good and not a bad thing fora woman to know 

how to reM and write but I suppose no one would now soy that Bengalis do 
not want education for their girls The present improved state of thmM there 
‘abS*’' “ brmgmg it 

T7e have mode no rooommendntion for tho immediate extension of primary 
girls schools Until teachers are provided, and nrrangoments made for female 
“>'>«> c™ bo no guarantee that a further ox 

Sdit n™ it « ndmilledh} 

noiv n ‘ “f Schools that the schools 

now in eastence i e , after the extensive reductions made ‘ art» at best a 
sham Ihe Honourable llaja Shiva Parshid, formerly an Inspector of Schools 

them ofl tho face of .be'earth;.tU„nostiobeoft,f;'en^”’'k.1‘;tn“^as^^^^^ 
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any of tliose schools -n-cre "worth hcepmg, his reply was, “ That I cannot say , 
they were possiblY as good as others in other provinces and m Upper India” 
Of the same schools, Baboo Hans Chandra «ays, “It cannot bo denied that the 
majontv of the schools that were closed by Government liad only a nominal 
existence ” 

T1i 3 schools uhich hare sumvcdshonld be mamtamedin the hope of their 
bung gradually improved under more elBcient inspection , an extension of 
thoir number would at present bo premature, and hereafter should ho left 
chiefly to pnvate effort "When female education is placed on a level with male 
education, it will devolve on the district and mumcipal committees to make 
provision for the/i ee instruction of the very poor of both sexes, the girls as « ell 
as the boys , hut until that time arrives, tliere is no call for an expenditure 
of local fnnJs upon girls’ schools The expenditure from provincial funds 
nail increase as the desire for female education is developed, but it should be 
rigidly restricted to projects designed for the purpose of setting examples for 
imitation, and of helping the people to help themselves If, with its experi- 
ence of what lias happened in the past, the Government were hereafter to 
monopolise the diffusion of female education, as it has hitherto done with edu 
cation in general, the error would be unpardonable 

Having considered an detail the best means of remedying the two sahent 
defects of the piesent educational system, it remains for ns to give a general 
outline of the entire educational machinery as it would exist under the oigan 
isation which we contemplate We must first houever, give some account 
of the local system existing in the provinces 

The whole area of the country is divided mto—I, ihstncts (or ziUas) , II, 
mumcipalities , III, towns administered under Act XX of 1850 Whatever is 
not situated within the limits of a municipality or town is included m the dis 
trict area The constituent parts of a district arc mahals, t e , estates separately 
assessed to land revenue The constituent parts of municipahtios and towns 
are mahalas or wards The affairs of mahals are managed b) zatmndars, » e 
the ouners of the estates In mahals there is gencrollv a mirnnhalla,— -that i** 
to sa'V, sonic influential persona^ who, by common consent or suffennee, rathci 
than by direct nomination or Section, is allowed to exert a general gmdance 
and supervision of the affairs of the luahalla In raumeipalitios, however 
uhere the election of memhcis of committees has been introduced, the mahalla 
system has been partially superseded, the jurisdiction of the municipality heinc 
parcelled out anew amongst the members 

Municipalities already have a free constitution with the full control of the 
taxes raised within their area Towns under Act XX of 1650 are embryo muni 
cipalities Their funds, raised by dweet taxation, arc under the immediate con 
trol of Iho Magistrate, hut the as'C'j’jmcnt is made by a body of toivnsmcn an 
nually appomted by the Magistrate for that purpose and called a paneliayat 
In most particulars of importance a Magistrate will act by the pauchayat’s ad 
ance. District committees differ from municipal committees in three points, — 
(1) the members are nommatedinstcad of being elected , (2) the power of taxa 
tion does not vest in them , (3) the control of the district funds is exerewed by 
them to a very hunted extent But the effect of tbc measures which arc now 
under consideration will doubtless be to place district committees on much the 
same footing as municipal committees 

Ihe primary object of each branch of the local system is security, and the 
first demand on*the funds raised in each of tbc local areas is for “ watch and 
ward ” This is a function distmct from that of jiohcc, which m India has 
always been associated nith the Imperial Government The second object is 
the inaintcnanco of communications, and after tins tomes cdncation and other 
general measures of uiiprovcmcnt It is now proposed to transfer to 1^1 
af»encics the entire responsibility forall ordinary expenditure on education The 
ordinarv cxpcndituro will eventually be limited to tlio amount required for giv 
ing free instruction to those n ho arc quite unable to pay for it At the present 
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moment it mchnles tlio nmount „l„ch dnrmg n transition stite is required to 
IccT, emstinR educational cslablislimcnts afloat until such time as t ie demand tor 
instruction sliall mabe the proFession ot tcaclimg profltahle As the finances of 
tlierronneeinllheimmcantelvrelieTedhT Urn transfer of debit and as the 
local finances hare hitherto only preferred their equilibrium without the addi 
tional expenditure non required, a transfer of some sources of income from 
provincial to local revenues liccomcs a necessary consequence of the measure 
Ihe source of income ivlncli could most appropriately te transferred is tlie 
license tax on trades, coupled with the fees paid for licenses for the sale of in 
toxicalm" liquor In the districts the income rused from the proQts of trade 
IS the natural complement of tho income raised hy cesses on land the present 
local fund In the towns and municipibtics there is so much similarity be 
tween this tax and the present municipal taxes, that some municipalities have 
been permitted to contract for the wl ole of its mcidence n itliin their areas 
Takin'' it for granted that the present local system will be preserved, and 
that each of its three branches will be m tlio receipt of adequate funds for the 
necessary expenditure within its particular area the next question to deter 
mino IS what should he the scope of its action As has been stated above the 
responsibility of the local boards will bo ulUmately reduced to tho provision 
of funds for gnong free instruction to those who cannot pay for it Tor this 
purpose it will not be necessary that any of the educational institutions of 
the country should be under their direct management Eventually, no doubt 
all the schools in tho country will be managed as the indigenous schools now 
arc At tho outset however, the management of all the primary schools which 
have been created by tbe Department must he undertaken, as well as the super 
vision of tho primary mdiffenous schools which require aid Tbe local board 
inU have to provide an inspecting agency for the purpose of satisfying them 
selves that the funds appropriated to these objects are not misspent or wasted 
Fot schools of a higher order, however, we have lecommpnued either tint 
trustees should be appointed or that tho masters should be constituted the man 
agers The duty of local boards in rc^rd to these would at piesent be the sup 
plj of funds, and this duty would lapse when the schools become self support 
in" The proportions in which the present cost of these schools should be 
dcirayed by tho different local hoards will liavc to be settled by arbitration for 
of course, the school situated within the area of a town benefits tho population 
of tho surrounding districts os well as tho town population Tlio aw atd of the 
local Government m this matter ivould be accepted aa a final settlement 

Tbe scholarship system is but an extension of the principle of freo instruc- 
tion for tho ^ cry poor Amongst a progressive people, it is felt to bo no less 
a hardship that a hoy of great natural capacity should ho debarred hy poverty 
from prosecuting his studies as far as his heat will take lam than that a 
lH>y of ordinary alnlity should bo debarred from that modicum of instruction 
M Inch Ills equals in rank and intellect enjoy In India u licre instruction Jios 
alwais been free of cost, this sentiment is peculiarly strong It will therefore 
1)0 quite in acconlanco w ith the national sentiment that ample provision should 
be made by the local hoards for aivardmg scholarships to bo competed for bj 
tho students domiciled within tUeir areas 

During the period of transition, it will be well if the local boards keep m 
view tho desirability of making the grants to schools of tho higher order take 
Safi 1 fbe form of scbolarsliips Thus suppose a ziUa school of 

-UU \)op with a teaching stair of nine masters, costing Ds 4 320 per annum 
ihe schooling fee is probably eight annas per mensem and perliaps 40 hovs 
income would thus he Us OCO per annum, Icaiing 
Its dUOOof tlioonUnarj expenditure to be defmvod from other sources It 
would prolnhlv bo ascertained on enquiry that at least one half of the boys 
Mcro able to raj on the average a fee of lls 2 8 per mensem instead of only 
w. 1 e ncccssarv to make some distinction hotuecn the 

Suppose It were arranged that boys nmkr 
Aasnouid pay Kc 1 per mensem boys over that age Us 2, and Iwvs learning 
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English ia the upper classes, Es. 3. If all the 200 hoys were paying students 
the income from fees may be roughly estimated as follows : — 


100 boys at Re. men<em . . , . . . 1 200 

60 ,, .it Rs 2 „ , . . , , . , L4I0 

40 „ atRs. S „ . . , , . . . 1,4,40 

Total . 4-,0S0 


If the local hoards were at once to provide scholarships for one hundred hoys 
on the scale of fees thus approved, there would ho no difficulty in the schools 
exacting fees on that scale from the other pupils. At the same time the differ- 
ence between the amount of scholarships (Rs. 2,040) and the balance of ex- 
penditure which would have had to be defrayed by the local boards under the 
former scale of fees might be credited for a term of years to the capital account 
of the school. Every improvement in the school premises, tho library furni- 
ture, &c , would tend to mcrease its popularity and tbo number of paying stu- 
dents. The conversion of the greater part of the grants' made by local boards 
into scholarships nould hasten forward the time when tho school might become 
independent of direct pecuniary support. 

In the same way the grants to indigenous primary schools should as early 
as possible assume tho form of actual payments for instruction given to a 
certain proportion of the boys. 

On© of tho duties to be hereafter discharged by local boards will be the 
ascertaining what children within their jurisdiction are in receipt of in- 
struction. 

Til© functions irliich will b© tiansferred from Government to tlio local 
hoards may he summed up under two heads : — 

(1) Provision of fimds for all existing Government schools (not colleges) 

acd for the iaspectha o£ primary schools, vrhether ^ep&rtment^ or 
indigenous. 

(2) The extension of primary instruction and tho future provision of 

funds for all the gratuitious^instniction that may be required. 

The charges and functions which will remain with the Government will be 
the following 

(3) The cost of direction, wspeotioo, and examination. 

(2) Piovision of funds for grants-ih-aid to private schools of the higher 
order and colleges , for scholarships a{ Government colleges and for 
the maintenance of the Government colleges (except Allahadad), 
until such time as they become self-supporting j for the support of 
the Allahabad College, with a staff of professors, fellows, scholars, 
and pensioners ; for the support of normal schools, of institutions 
for high technical instruction, and of the female tiaining institu- 
tion, the cost of prizes and of the publication of books for tho free 
libraries. 

Tho office of Director of Public Instruction should be one of high rank 
and emoluments The college at Allahabad should be tho focus of all the 
leamin" of the province. Its staff of professors and fellows should be utilised 
for the” middle-class examinations wliich would he held at all the more import- 
ant towns in the provinces. The Inspwtors of Schools acting imder the 
Directoi’s oiders would keep liim acgiminted with the progress being made in 
every grade of instruction, and in every class of society, throughout the province, 
and would enable him to bring to tho notice of the Government any failure 
on the part of the various bodies entrusted with powers under the Educational 
Acts to discharge their duties. But the actual provision of instruction and 
management of schools would he in the hands of the people, and the spirit of 
independence and scK-help would in reality be fostered. 
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Quesiions suggested for the examination of Witnesses before the Commission 

on Education. {Witnesses are requested to select any of these questions 

on tchtch they have special tnoaledgcy or they may pi'opose otheis.") 

!• Flense state wlint opportimitics you have had of forming an opinion 
on the subject of Fducatiou in India, and in u Iiat Frovinee your experience 
has been gained. 

2> Do you t hink tluvt in yopr Province the system of primary education 
has been placed on a sound^ basis, and is capable of development up to the 
requirements of the community ? Can you suggest any improvements in the 
system of administration, or in the course of instruction ? 

3. In your Frovinee, is primary instruction sought for by the people in 
general, or by particular classes only? Do any classes specially hold aloof 
from it; and if so, why? Are any classes practically excluded from it ; and if 
so, from what causes ? What is the attitude of the influential classes towards 
the extension of elementary knowledge to every class of society ? 

* ‘ 4. To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your Frovinee ? How 

far are they a relic of an ancient system ? Can you describe the sub- 

jects and character of the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline 
xn vogue ? What fees are taken from the scholars ? From what classes are 
the masters of such schools generally selected, and what are theii* qualifications ? 
Have auy arrangements been made for training or pioviding masters in such 
schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigenous schools 
can he turned to good account as part of a system of national education, and 
what is the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Aro the masters willing to 
accept Slate aid aud to conform to the rules under which such aid is given? 
How far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to indigenous schools, and 
can it he farther extended ? 

• B. What opinion does your experience lead you to hold of the extent and 
value of home instruction? How far is a hoy educated at homo able to 
compete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying for the public service, with 
boys educated at school ? 

G. How far can the Govemment depend on private effort, aided or unaided, 
for the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts P Can you enumer- 
ate the private agencies which e:rist for promoting primary instruction ? 

7. How far, in your opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in 
rural districts, be advantageously administered by district committees or 
local boards ? What are the proper limits of the control to be exercised by 
such bodies ? 

8. What classes of schools should, in your opinion, bo entrusted to muni- 
cipal committees for support and management ? Assuming that the provision 
of elementary instruction in towns is to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
•what security would yoa suggest against the possibility of Municipal Com- 
mittees failing to make sufficient provision? 

9. Have you any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools ? What is the present social status of village 
schoolmasters? Dothey exert a beneficial influence among the villagers Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for improving their position ? 

10. What subjects of instmetioD, if introduced into primaiy schools, 

would make them more acceptable to the community at large, and especially to 
the agricultural classes ? Should any special means bo adopted for makang the 
instruction in such subjects efficient ? , 

11. Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your Prov- 
ince the dialect of the people? And if not, are the schools on that account 
less useful and popubr ? 

22. Is the system of payment by results suitable, in your opinion, for the 

promotion of education amongst a poor and Ignorant people ? 

13. Have you any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in 
primary schools ? 

H,w.p * se 



14 TOl you lavour tlio Commission iritli yont yicsvs ; first, os to lion Hic 
numlior of priiiory soliools con l)o increased; and secondly, lioir llicy can be 

gradually^rendmil^ore Government educational 

4«c;tHnHnnt? of tliQ Ui^lier Order liaro been closed or transferred to the manage- 
Sent of loeal bodies, as contemplated in paragrapU C3 of the Despatch of 3851? 
And Tvhat do you regaid as tho cluef reasons ^vhy more effect lias not been 

given to id ^iiich Government institutions of the ’ 

higher order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or without 
aid, without injury to education or to any mtcrcsts which it is the duty of 
Government to protect ? . , , 

17. In the Province with which you aro acquainted, are any gentlemen 
able and ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than lieretofore, 
in the establishment of schools and colleges upon the grant-in-aid system? 

18. If the Government, or any local authority having control of pubhc 
money, were to announce its determination to withdraw, after a given term of 
years from the niamtcnaneo of any higher educational institution, what 
measures would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in the interim, so as 
to secure the maintenaneo of such institution on a private footing ? 

19. Have you any remarks to offer on the principles of the grant-in-aid 
system, or the details of its administration ? Aro tho grants adequate in the 
case of (a) colleges, (i) hoys’ schools, (e) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools? 

SO. How far is the whole educational system, as at present administered, 
one of practical neutrality, i.c , one in wliicli a school or a college Ilis no 
advantage ot disadvantage as regards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are tauglit or not taught in it ? 

21. What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges the education of their children ? How for is the com- 
plaint well founded, that tho wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edu- 
cation ? ^Vbat is tbo rate of fees payable for blgbcr education in your Prov- 
ince, and do you consider it adequate ? 

22. Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college sup- 
ported entirely by fees ? 

23. Is it, in your opinion, possible fora non-Govemment institution of 
the higher order to become ioDuential and stable when in direct competition 
with a similar Government institution ? If so, under what conditions do you 
consider that it might become so ? 

21 Is the cauw of higher education in your Province injured hy any 
unhealthy competition ; and if -so, wliat remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

25 Do educated natives in your Province readily find remunerative 
employment ? 

^ 20. Is the instruction imparted in sccomhry schools calculated to store the 
minds of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and practi- 
cal information ? 

27 Do you think there is any truth in tlie statement that tho attention 
ot teachers and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examination of the 
University? If so, axe you of opinion that tliis circumstance impairs the 
practical value of the education in secondary schools for the rcnuiremenfs of 
otcUnary life ? - i 

28. Do you think that the number of pupils in socondary schools who 
present themselves for the University Euttance Examination is unduly large 
when compared witli the requirements of the country ? If you think so, what 
you causes of this state of things, and wliat remedies would 

w system prevails in jonr Provinco with reforcnco to scholarships; 

Is tt“i scholarship system 

impartiaUy admimstercd as between Government and aided schools f 

'Kleoded to grant-in-aid schools. 
Me®roto peSnen^“"°”^” and how far is this support 

in BeSoidm“sJ!,‘Lh“™'“‘^ cnmeignm afford a sufficient training for teachers 
m secondary schools, or are special Normal schools needed tor the purpose ? 
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32. "What is tlio system of ‘school inspection pursued in your Prorince? 
In what respect is it capable of improToment ? 

33. Can you suggest any method of securing eiBdent roluntary agency 
in the work of inspection and examination ? 

34. How far do you consider the text-hooks in use in all schools suitable ? 

35. Are^ the present arrangements of tho Education Department in regard 
to e xamin ations or text-books, or in any other way, such as unnecessarily 
interfero with tho free development of private institutions ? Do they in any 
wise tend to check the development of natural character and ability or to inter- 
fere with the production of a useful vernacular literature ? 

36. Hi a complete scheme of Education for India, what parts can, in your 
opinion, he most cifectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? 

37. "What effect do you tlilnk the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from tho direct management of schools or colleges would have upon the 
spread of ^ education, and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes ? 

38. In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from 
the direct zaansgement of schools or colleges, do you apprehend that the 
standard of instruction in any class of institutions would deteriomte ? If you 
think BO, what measures would you suggest in order to prevent this result ? 

39. Does definite instruction in duty and the principles of moral conduct 
occupy any place in the course of Government colleges and schools ? Have 
you any suggestions to make on this subject ? 

40. Are any steps taken for promotmg the physical well-being of students 
in tho schools or colleges in your Province? Have you any suggestions to 
m&ke on the subject ? 

41. Is there indigenous instruction for girls in the Province with which 
you are acquainted j and if so, what is its character ? 

42. What progress has been made by the department in instituting schools 
for girls ; and what is the character of the instruction imparted in them ? 
What improvements can you suggest ? 

43. Have ^ou any remarks to make on the subject of mixed schools ? 

44. What is tho best method of providing teachers for girls ? 

46. Arc the grants to girls’ schools larger in amount, and given on less 
onerous terms, than those to boys’ schools ; and is the distinction sufficiently 
marked ? 

46. In the promotion of female education, what share has already been 
taken by European ladies } and how far would it be possible to increase the 
interest which ladies might take in this cause ? 

47. What do you regard as the chief defects, other than any to ivhich you 
have already referred, that experience has brought to light in tho educational 
system as it has been hitherto administered? What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

48. Is any part of tho expenditure incurred by the Government on high 
education in your Piovince imnecessary? 

49. Have Government institutions been set up in localities where places 
of instruction already existed, which might by grants-in-aid or other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people? 

60. Is there any foundation for the statement that officers of the Educa- 
tion Department take too exclusive an interest in high education ? Would 
beneficial results bo obtained by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school management ? 

51. Is the system of pupil teachers or monitors in force in your Province ? 

If so, please state how it works. 

62. Is there any tendency to raise primary into secondary schools un- 
necessarily or prematurely ? Should measures be taken to check such a tend- 
ency ? If so, what measures ? 

53. Should the rate of fees in any class of schools or colleges vary accord- 
ing to the means of the parents or gumriians of the pupil ? 

54 Has the demand for high education in your Province reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have schools 
been opened by men* of good position as a means of maintaining themselves ? 
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53 To < 7 liat classes of mstitutipns do you think that the system of assign 
iut» c’nnts accordmg to the results of periodical examinations should bo applied ? 
■^liat do you regaid as the cluef conditions foi making this system equitable 

and useful? .1 x i. 

50 To what classes of institutions do you think that the system 01 assign 
mg grants m aid of the salaries of certificated teachers can be best applied? 
TJnd'er what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? 

57 To what proportion of the gross expense do you think tint the grant 
m aid should amount under ordinary circumstances m the case of colleges and 
schools of all grades ? 

58 "What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can 
be efficiently taught as a class by one instructor m the case of colleges and 
schools respectively ? 

69 In your opmion, should fees m colleges be paid by tbe term, 01 by the 
month ? 

CO Doej a strict interpretation of the principle of lehgious neutrality 
require the withdrawal of the Government from the direct management of 
colleges and schools ? 

61 Do you think that the institutions of Dniveisity professorships would 
have an important effect m improving tbe quality of high education ? 

62 Is it desirable that promotions from class to class should depend, at 
any stage of school education, on the results of puhhc examinations extending 
over the entire Province ? In what cases, if any, is it preferable that such pro 
motions be left to the school authorities? 

63 Are there any anangements between tbe colleges and schools of your 
Province to prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, or who lelve 
it improperly, from being received into another? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest ? 

04 In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct manage* 
ment of higher institutions generally, do you think it desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college m each province as a model to 
other colleges , and if so, under what limitations 01 conditions ? 

63 How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to be 
employed in colleges educating up to the B A standard ? 

66 Ate European professors employed or bkely to be employed in colleges 
under Native management ? 

07 Are the circumstances of any class of the population in yoiii Province 
{eg, the Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional treatment m tlie 
matter of English education^ To what are these circumstances due, and how 
far have they been provided for ’ 

03 How far would Government be justified in withdrawing from any 
existing school or college, in places where any class of the population objects 
to attend the only alternative institution on the ground of its religious teach 

schools and colleges under Native management compete success- 
fully with correspondmg institutions under European management ? 

70 Are the conditions on nluch gtants-in aid are given in your Province 
more onerous and complicated than necessary ? 
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Qu^e 1 — Flea o state what opportunities you 
Lave Lad of forming an opinion on the snLject of 
education m Indn, and m what province your 
experience has been gained 

Ans 1 — For about nine years that I was a 
taUsiIdar in the Sahnranpiu (Iistnct> 1 had ampte 
oppoitunities of inspecting schools of different 
Linds and of forming opinions as to the merits of 
public and private instruction At Hoorlcee 1 
succeeded in establishing nn Anglo vernacnlar 
school (called the Orman School) on the status of 
a zilla school I superintended it for several yeais 
personally, and acted as Secretary to the Ljcal 
Committee of Management Since I have been a 
Deputy Collector I liavo never ceased to take an 
interest in the cause of education Jfy experience 
has been chiefly gained in the North-Western 
Piovxnces and Oudb 

Quit 2— Doyouthiuk that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community 7 Can you 
suggest ony improvements m the system of ml- 
ministration or in the course of instruction? 

An$ 'Ihe theory on winch the system of 
primary edncation is based is not open to much 
cxitieism I believe, b'bt it baa not j tactically proved 
a success The impediments m the wav of pro 
gress are, first, the insufficiency of pay of teachers, 
their frequent absence fiom tbcir schools, their 
unpopularity with the village people, and their not 
being held m high estimation with them Tiiese 
defects can perhaps be coied by employing belter 
jaid teacb‘“is, men of influence and of good family 
and diameter As to tbc scheme of study, the 

f eneml impression is that it needs revision 
eople seem to think that the students that conic 
out of the Government schools aie imperfect m 
literalnre and good bandwriting compared with 
those that are trained at Mie indigenous institu 
tiODS Some of the most popuhi books, such as 
the Gulistan, Bostan, and some well known books 
on letter-writing, are not generally taught at the 
Government institutions, and more time is spent 
in geographical and mathematical lessons, which 
it IS believed are of much less value to the son of 
an ordinary husbandman People who can afford 
to secure the services of a teacher generally 
employ a man to sit at their door Ibis man 
begins with religious (raining, and as the bojs 
advance in age they are taught Peisiaii and Urdu 
Mathematics remain of course out of the qn^slion 
I am of opinion that the present scheme of stud} 
requires careful revision Moie attention shoulil 
he paid to teaching language than science 

Qhm 5 — What opinion does your expenence 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examm'itions 
quahfj mg for the public service, with hoja edu- 
cated at school? 

N WP 


Aut 6 —Home instruction is, I have reason to 
•believe, declining nowadays Edncationil offi- 
cers have been frequently doing their best to 
defeat it, to mipiovo the attendance of their own 
school whencvci practicable I have heaid from 
good antborities that, in some instances teachers 
at private schools have been held out inducements 
to leave tbeir service, and to enter Government 
employ A hige attendance of scholars is the 
chief aim of the education inspecting officers of 
the lower grade Boys brought up at some of 
the private institutions, which aie of course now 
adajsfewin number, can, I think, excel tlio'e 
lustmcted at Government schools m literature and 
good handwriting, they cannot of course compete 
in arithmetic, &c , of which pnvate teachers Lave 
but very little knowledge For appointment as a 
ministerial officer in the Civil and Revenue Depart 
ments little matliematical attauments seem to be 
necessaiy, and this cm easily be acquired by home 
or self instruction 1 can safely say that some of 
the hoys who have passed the Middle School 
examination are much below in qualiflcatioos for 
the public service those who have had the benefit 
of an ordinary home education 

Qite$ C —How for can the Government depend 
on pivvato effoit, aided or unaided, fov the supply 
of elementary instruction m rural districts? Gan 
}ou enumerate the private agencies which exist 
loi promoting primary instruction? 

Ahs — Inuia is a country where people depend 
much on Government for their good, so, if the 
Government would leave all business in then 
hands, the result would in its present state be a 
failure of tbo system At villages where the 
people are not well off, but have a liking fen 
iBstmclion, Government primary schools should 
be maintained , but where there are a better c]a«s 
of people to be found in village*, and who have 
been accustomed to employ teachers at home, it 
would be very advisable to give them a giant m- 
nid with moie easy conditions The local com 
mittee will be the best judge of such matters Too 
much interference by public inspecting officers 
should, however, be avoided In this district I 
think 100 institutions of this latter kind might be 
established If Government bears one half of the 
pay of teachers, that will be sufficient 

Qaet 7 — How far, iQ your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
bo advantageously administered by District Com- 
mittees or Local Boards ? What are the propei 
limits of the control to he exercised by such 
bodies? 

Aae 7 Leaving the matter of education en- 

tirely in the hands of Local Boards Would not, 
perhaps, result III any real improvement Ihere are 
distiicts in the North-M estern Provinces and Ondh 
where it is difficnU, or rather impossihle, to get a 
useful class of members for the Board, so a hard- 
and List rule would he inapplicable here such 
40 
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65 To what classes of mstitutipns do you think that the system of assra 

mg grants according to the results of periodical esammations should he apnhwl ’ 
Vi liat do you regard as the cluef conditions for making this system eniutahk 
and useful ? i e 

66 To what classes of institutions do you think that the system of assign 

ing grants in aid of the salaries of ccrtidcatcd teachers can be best apphe'd? 
Under what conditions do you regard this system as a good one ? ^ ^ 

67 To what proportion of the gross expense do you think that the crant 
m aid should amount under ordinary circumstances m the case of colleges and 

schools of all grades ? ® 

68 What do you consider to be the maximum number of pupils that can 

he efficiently taught as a class by ono instructor in the case of coller'es and 
schools respectively ? ® 

month ? *’y 

f strict interpretation oF the principle of religious neulrahlj 
coiges andiSs ? ® Government from the direct management of 

have^an ^^^titutions of TTnivcrsity professorships would 

have an ^^portant effect m improvmg the quahty of high education ? ^ 

anvstLenf promotions from class to class should depend, at 

over the entire PmTr on the results of public examinations extending 

motions he loft to the BchooUu'thonS’ '' P" 

Pronneoto^nr^vent so'iool’ 

.t™ZroVerirtSitTLil°“'°?^I^“''* f”” ■"sStution, or who fare 
whichVu would B^g^gest"? tlie arrangements 

menUf ^gher °Satwm neneSt^'J* the direct manage 
retain under direct rnanatr^mot,?^^^’ Giat it should 

rfe’F^d^ -l.°UnrSnB^rdCr “ “ 

under Natiye management employed or likely to he employed m colleges 

(e g , the MuhanmSmsf ”°uch “ your Province 

matter of EnnhsU educatinn require exceptional treatment in the 

far have they bleu pSS fo\? circumstances due, and hoiv 

existing school or coUe"-e*^in^nPi™°^ justified in witlidrawmg from any 
to attend the only alternative any class of the population objects 

mg ? ^ lernative institution on the ground of its religious t^cli 

fully with correspondmFp^mstituf^no management compete success 

VO Arethe^onditiorof;E^^^^ 

more onerous and complicated than neS^? Province 
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J^ctdence ^'Satiid Ali Hassan, Deputt/ Collector, diaictUtj 

Quet i— Please state what opportunities jon Jm 5 —Home instruction is, I liave reason tn 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of •behcve, declining now a days Educatioml ofli 
cdncjtion m India, and m whaf province yoor cers have been frequently doing their best to 
eiperieuce has been gained defeat it, to improie the attendance of their own 

Jits i— For about nine years that I wna a school whenever practicable I have heard from 
tahsildar m the Saharaui in district, I had ampU good authorities that, in some instances teacher-i 
oppoitunities of inspecting schools of different at private schools have I een held out inducements 
Linds and of forming opinions as to the merits of tolca\e their service, and to enter Government 
public and private instiuctiou At Roorlee 1 employ A large attendance of scholars is tbe 
succeeded m establisbing an Anglo vernacular chief aim of the education inspecting ofiicers of 
school (called the Orman School) on the stains of the lower grade Boys brought up at some of 
a zilla school I superintended it for severalycars the private institutions, which are of course now 
personally, and acted as Secretary to the L>cal a days few m number, can, I tbiok, excel tbo«e 
Committee of Management Since I have been a instructed at Government schools m literature and 
Deputy Collector 1 have never ceased to tale an good Inndwriting, they cannot of course compete 
interest in the cause of education My expenence id arithmetic, &c , of which private teachers bnie 
has been chiefly gained in the North-Western but very little knowledge For appointment as a 
PiOYinees and Oadb ministerial olBcer in the Civil and Revenue Depart- 

Qkm P— Do you think that m your province J'ttle m'ltliematical attainments seem to bo 

the system of primary education bis been placed 'Jece« 8 a 7 > and tbis cm easily be acquired by home 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up mstnicliOD I can safely say that some of 

to the requirements of the community ? Can you boys who have passed the Middle School 

suggest any improvemeuts m the system of ad «xamiDaeioa are much below in qualifications for 
mmistration or m the course of instruction ? P“W'c semco those who have had the benef t 

p— ihe theory on wl ich the system of at an ordinary Lome education 
primary education is based u not open to much Qnes f —How far can the Government depend 
criticism 1 believe, but it has not ] Tactically proved on private effort, anied or unaided for the supply 
a success The impediments to the wav of pro of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
gtess are, first, the insufficiency of pty of teachers, 
their frequent absence fiom their schools, tbeir 
unpopularity with the viilsge people, and their not 
being held in high estimation with them Tbe»e 
defects can perhaps be cured by employing bitter 
I aid teachers, men of iiifliience and of good family 
and cl aractir As to the scheme of study, the 
general impression is that it needs revision 
People seem to think that the students that conic 
out of the Government schools are impcifect in 
literature and good handwriting compared with 
those that are trained nt ‘he indigenous lustitu 
tion« Some of the most popular I ooks, such os 
the Gulistan, Bostan, and some well known books 
on letter-writing, are not generally taught at the 
Government institutions , and more time is spent 
in geographical and mathematical lessons, wfaith 
it IS believed are of much less value to the son of 
an ordinary busbandinan People who can afford 
to secure the services of a teacher generally 
employ a man to sit at their door llns man 
begins with religious training, and as the boys 
alvance in age they are taught Peisian and Urdu 
ilathcmatics remain of course out of the qae»lion 
I am of opinion that the present sclieuio of stiidt 
requires careful revision More attention should 
be paid to teaching language than science 

Qkcj G Mbat opinion does your experience 

lead jou to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction’ How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, nt cxamioations 
qiulifjiDg for the public service, with boys edu- 
cated at school? 

K-W P 


you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting pnma^ loslraction? 

Jut (<>-ljioia IS a country where people depend 
much on Goveinmeiit for their goM, so, if the 
Government would leave all business in tbeir 
hands, tie result would in its present state be a 
failure of the system At villages wlicre the 
people are not well off, but have a liking for 
iDstrnclion, Government primary schools should 
be maintained but where there arc a better cla<8 
of people to be found an village*, and who have 
been acenstomed to employ teachers at borne, it 
would be very advuable to give them a grant m 
aid with more easy conditions The local com 
miltee will be tlie best judge of sneb matters ioo 
much interference by public inspecting oflieers 
should, honever, be avoided In this district I 
think 100 institutions of this latter kind might bo 
established If Government bears one half of the 
pay of teachers, that will be snlficient 

Q«tfj 7.— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural districts 
be advantageously administered by District Com- 
mittees or Local Boards? hat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

7 Leaving the matter of education en- 

tirely in the hands of Local Boards Would not 
perhaps result lu nny real improvement There are 
districts m the North-Mestern Provinces and Oudh 
where it w difficult or rather impossible, to get a 
useful clasa of members for tl e Board so a T ard- 
aud fast rule would be inapplicable W iicre such 
10 
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diffcdlties arise, the Local Board should he pr«id^ 
o\ er by ooe of the district officers , separate f anas 
should be assigned for each tahsil, and the Mutrol 
to be exercised by such bodies should belimitw 
to tahsJ sub divisions Deputy or Assistant CoU 
lectors lu charge of sub dnisions can with advan 
ta»e act as chairmen of the Committee 
'qum S— What classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, he entrusted to Municipal Com 
niittees for support and management ? Assnmiug 
that the provision of elementaiy instruction in. 
towns IS to he a .charge against Mnnicipai funds, 
what security would you suggest against the pos- 
sibility of Municipal Committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

8 — All the schools situated within (he 
Municipal limits should, in my opinion, be entrust- 
ed to Jlunicipal Committees , but the direction and 
inspection of the rilla and hi^h schools should not 
entirely be left to the Committee, as it would 
render a uniform system all over the province 
impossible , and the absence of prof esBicnal aid in 
direction and inspection will produce poor results 
Xhe Municipal law should he amended so as to 
make it obligatory on the Committee to provide 
for charges of elementary education Ihis will be 
a sufficient security, 

Qbm 16 —Do you know of any cases in which 
Government inaVitutious of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private hodwe, with oi 
mthout aid, nithout injury to education or to any 
inteiests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

J»t IS— There aro some institations under the 
management of local bodies to whom I believe can 
le transferred some Government institutions, for 
instance, the Muhammadan College at Aligarh, 
tlio Orman School at Rooikee and several iiiLsion 
schools The mi<sioa school at Sabaranpui was 
in excellent condition rvhen I saw it some years 
ago, and I was told that the people formed a 
higher estimate of the instruction impirted there 
than that at the Ooverninent school Where such 
msbibiAions eiwb and bheir mausgemesb is lOb 
defective, it would be well to fix s grant in aid for 
them, and to close Government schools To this 
proposal theie will be exceptions in some instance*. 
Its, where people hare a prejudice airaiast gOiog 
to snch schools, or where there is sufficieat room 
for two schools, an attempt to do away with one 
will be injurious to the public community. Each 
case should he disposed of on its own local circum 
stances 

Qwe# 22 — Canj-ou adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college suppoited entiieW 
by fees? I 

• Ant 22 —1 do not know of such a school I I 
believe there is none in the united ptoviiices • ' 

Qk«j 25 — Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant 25 —No The difficulty is, that almost all 
the educated Natives make up ^eir minds to entei 
the public service, and as the appoiutmeute and 
chances for appointments are comparatively few, 
mauy of them do not readily get appointments 
The son of every carpenter, clotbseller, and other 
roen carrying on a trade of some description would 
1 ate to revert to his old business after he his 
received education at a Government school Am- 
bit on for public service is stored in his bosom, and 
the most significant proverb lost sight of ‘ Kir i 


ko^awarzi 0 saud&gan ’at D'od gadii pu tz la 

chakan'st •” 

Quet S? —Do you thiuk there is any truth la 
the statement that the attention of teachers aid 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Examioi 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opiaioa 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re 
quirements of oidinary life ? 

Ant — No, I do not think there is muih 

truth in the statement 

Quet 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the woik of 
inspection and examination? 

Aat S3 — The people m this country are natar 
ally unwilling to do honorary (unpaid) sernces, 
without certain inducements 'ibere may he a 
selected few, in some places, who would tale sc 
mtefest in inspeciicn and examination, but, as a 
general rule, no efficient agency is ovailahle 
Qaee S3 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to exammationi 
or text-books, or in any other way, snch as un 
necessarily inteifcre with the free developtaent of 
private institutions ^ Do they in any wise tend lo 
check the development of natural character and 
ability, or to luterfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature? 

Ant So —No , hut the echeme of etudy and the 
text books are not quite popular, and tbe» u sooe 
room for improvement Vernacular literature, it 
13 believed, is sinking down The attainments of 
most of the people are of as ordinary nature 
Quet 62 —7s there any tendeney to raise primarj’ 
into secondary schools unnecessarily or prematote 
ly? Should measures be taken to check such a 
tendency ? If so, what measures ? 

Ant 52— No In this and other districts that 
I know of secondaiy schools have been suhstitubd 
for primary schoots in cases of actual nec««ty 
only 

Qttci 53 — Should th* rate at C«x lu any ch'S 
of Bcboola or colleges vary according to the meass 
of the pirents or guardians of the pupil? 

Jni 53 — Certainly The rates of fees must 1» 
fixed with due regard to the means of the pirePl 
or guardiau The following sea e may be recom 
meuded — , 

Sap I It a p 

1 1 8 0 3 0 6 0 

8100 \ 4040 

Q«rs 54 — Has the demand for high ed icatioa 
m jouT province reached such a stage as to maU 
the professiou of teaching a profitable one? Hare 
schools been opened by men of good position as * 
means of mainlainmg themselves? 

Ant 54— Ho 

Q«m 67 —Are the circumstances of any class 
of the population m your province (e g , the JIo 
hammadans) such as to require exceptional treat 
rnent m the matter of English education? *1® 
what ore these circumstances due, and how fsf 
have they been provided for? , 

ilxi 67 —Muhammadans are indeed more hack 
ward in progress than their Hindu brethren This 
IS due to the fact that tliey are comparatively poof 
and some of them still continue to hold aloof from 
English education This latter thought will how 
ever, very soon die, and this prejudice has already 
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considenWy diminislied during tlie lalcr jmw 
T ho gentlemen r\lio founded the Aligarh Muhain 
niadan College lia\ e been Tcry successful m remov- 
ing all sorts of prejudices from a large portion of 


the population, and deserve 
of society 

Haheillt 

TheGik July 1882^ 


the most cordial thanks 


Siipplemeniari/ Incidence of Saitid Am Hasan, Deputy CoUeetor, Daretlly 


Ant 2 (£at^<r par(j — I am of opuviou that the I 
present sjstem of administration admits of great 
improvement Tho Deputy Inspectors of Schools 
ore not generally \ery useful oilicers Thoi da 
not seem to I e verr infliicntial Un ler the present 
self government scheme there is not much uecd 
for their services 1 would suggest a j ail Secrc 
tary to the Local Board (Ddiicational Department) 
for every Dwtiict, and t^sih visitors Icorrcapoiid 
ing with the present Sub Deputy Inspectors) for 
each tabsil 'ibe«o secretaries si ould be selected 
from good families of the district where they ore 
to be employed, and ebotild be paid from R 200 
to R 250 each The appointments of Deputy 
Inspectors and Inspectors of Divisions sboulu lie 
abolished These secretaries should be the in 
ipccting ofTicers for tncir respective districts, and 
the referee of the Committee and the Collector in 
all educational matters Tho appointment of Di 
rector of Public Instruetion is howeTcr^indispens 
able, as be IS the chief controlling authority 

Qiies 3— In your province IS primary instnio- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by- 
particular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
bold aloof from it, and, if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of tbe 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

Ant 3— Ido not tl ink any particular classes 
of people geserallj bold aloof, nor do I think | n- 
mary instructiOQ is sought for by any particular 
class ^ beneier 1 went to see schools, 1 bap- 
I ened (o see boys of all callings and castes attend- 
ing There is sometimes a feehi g evinced by 
j'eoj'Ie of good descent but in poor c jcurostances 
of hfe, that their chifdren should not associate in 
schools with low-caste boys , but perhaps this pre 
judice IB gradually diminishing, and the spreaa of 
education will further tend to root it out 

Qk» 3 — Have you Auy snggestions to make 
on tbe system in force for providing teachers lo 
jnmary schools? TAhat is the present social 


atatos of village scboolmaaters? Do they exert i 
beneflcial inflaencc among the villagers? Canjou 
anggesfc measnres, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Am 9 — The qualifications of tho present staff 
of teachers arc indeed of n very inferior character 
They do not command any respect in the village 
society It would be well to improve their peti- 
tion ^ appointing them ex officio stamp-vendors 
ond pound keepers, wherever prsclicable More 
sound discretion should be exercised m selecting 
men for the appointment They should be men 
of high caste and connected with families which 
tliongh not in good circumstances of life, may be 
of good reputation— Sayyids, Shaikhs, Patbans 
Brahmans, Kayastbs, Khattris, and Jfahajans 
should be the pereons appointed to these posts 

Quet JO —MTiat subjects of instruction, if in 
troduced into pnmary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large and 
especially to tbe agricultural classes ? Should any 
sjicial means be adopted for mating tbe instruc 
tion in such subjects efficient ? 

as JO— I am of opinion that works on saoi 
tation, agricultural expenmenti, and morahtj 
should be tbe chief subjects of instruction for agri 
cultural classes Anthmetie mest be taught to 
some extent, such as would be useful to them in daily 
life Hindi and Urdu would be tie mam lan- 
govges taught, but where people like to read 
some Persian books, tliat sbould not be refused 

Qaes II— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taugl t III the •cbools of your province tbe dialect 
of ibe people , and, if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jt>3 11 — ^Tbe vernacular taught in tbe schools 
18 certainly tl e dialect of the people Urdu bas 
it may be said, become a Dniversally adopted Ian 
guage Thousinds of useful books hare been 
translated into that language, and it is recognised 
a* the common language of these provinces Any 
change would seriously impede the progress and 
development of science 


Cross examinotton of 
By THE Bet, "W. B Blackett 

Qne) 1 — Had the mission school at Sabsran- 
pur a la^er number of boys in attendance than 
the Government school? 

Ant 1 — Yes, it bad 

Qvit 2 — Is there any general dislike to send- 
ing boys to mission schools? 

Jni 2 — Not generally, but more educated 
parents often do not like to send their children to 
mission schools 


Saytiii Alt IIasan 

By Mr "Ward 

Qvet 1 — "With reference to vour answer to 
section 62, are you aware that according to the 
census returns of 1881 the percentage of children 
under instruction to total population is larger re 
epectircly for the JIuhammadan than for tbe Hindu 
community? 

Am J— No, but when I have visited the 
schools I have always found that there were fewer 
Muhammadans present than Hindus 


Bvidence o/tee Bet B H Badiet, m a , American Methodist Mission, Buclnoio 


Qae* I — Please state wh-it opportunities yon 
1 ave bad of forming no opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
experience has been gamed 

,ini 1 — I have laboured aa a Vemacular Mis 
sionary m Oiidh during the past 9) years— four 
jenrsat Oonda (having charge of mission workin 
loth Gonda and Babraii-b zilas), tbe rest of the 


time m Lucknow At Gonda 1 had supervision of 
village pnmary schools in Lucknow I have bad 
charge of Anglo vernacnl-ir middle and branch 
schools together with tbe Centennial bigh 
school 1 have frequently visited Government 
schools of vanous grades 

Qtus 3 — Do you think that in your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
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on a sound bnsis and is C"paUe of devolopi^t 
up to tie requirements of the community ? Can 
yon surest any improvements m the sj stem o£ 
administration or m the course of mstrue^n ? 

dnt S —It may be resting on a suflBcieolly 
sound basis, but it ceitamly is in a very 1 act ward 
state, and should be developed The following 
s atistics wl ich I quote from the last Ldocational 
Report for the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh dated 81st hlatch, 1881, ate certainly very 
suggestive 

hlucalton ill Oidi, 1S80-61 


Tlie population of Oudh, according to the Census 
of 1881 was 11 487, Til The above table gives 
as a ratio one pupil m school to every 214 of 
population perhaps, if all ind genons schools, most 
of which are hardly wo th mentiooiog, were added, 
the ratio would be raised to 1 in 200 
The table shows how little progiess there bas 
been during the past nine years 
Of coaise it is useless to quote comparative 
atatishca s « , of Europaor America, on this point, 
I it, in my opinion, steps should be taken to raise 
this ratio at once to at least 1 in 100 to do this I 
would number of pnmary schools 

1 mav add ‘vnother table, compiled from data 
supplied by the Inspector of Schools of Oudh — 
Li einow SciaoU 8Ui il/afcA 1^82 


or these priinarj schools 


The population of Lucknow (Census of IRsn 
is 2S9 773 This showing gives one pnpil in 
school to every 60 of population Besidw, theie 
"ire a tew ind genons schools 
In Lucknow also, it seems to me the number of 
pvimaiy schools should be doubled The best plan 
i'® f k''® compact to open 

new schools here and theie m the largest noHal^ 
T 1 Missionary agencies in 

Lucknow have the largest number of schools and 
most pupils The missions rank in the follow 
mg Older — 

(1) American Ifetl od =t M ss on 

(2) Church of England ditto 

(3) Weslejan j tto 


Tlie mission schools are well locatcl carefully 
supervised, and arc doing a good work they in 
uded from Provmtul funds, not by the hluo ci 
pility The latter does very little in this he 

merely eupporting six pnmary schools of its oitn 

attended by S48 pupils I should think tie 
blunicipality, specially ns it has a large surplus in 
hand, might organise {say) 50 primary school? 
Were it to provide half the funds, no donht ili,. 
sionaries or other private parbes would come Lt 
tvaid and agree to take np the work 

Ques 3 — In yonr province, is pnmary instmc 
tion sought for by the people in general, or ly 
particular classes only 7 Do nny classes specially 
iiold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so 
from what causes? WI at is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

jfnt 3 — So far as my observation goes the 
people in general desire tbeir children to be edu 
catM Hindus and Muhammadans of all castes 
and grades arc represented in all our schools 
The children of shop-keepers are seldom {oulidjtnd 
are not allowed to remain long m school, as their 
fathers set them to work at a very early age 
Native Chnsbaos, both in city and in rural 
dislncts, seem to be more anxious than any other 
class ot people to have tbeir children eaucated 
They are,oi course, encouraged m this by Mission 
ones, who teach them to appreciate the blessisgs 
of education 

Lower castes, chamars, sweepers and others, 
are practically excluded from allschools In some 
places, e<f , Rae Bareli, Oudb and elsewhere, 
Missionaries have insisted on allowing low cssto 
boys to attend, and with commendable firmness 
have carried tbeir point , but, of course, this weoM 
not be attempted m Government sebools A 
paudit m a village school would throw up lis 
place rather than admit the son of a thamar, 
Lonever promising the boy might be This is the 
natural ics ilt of Hinduism With its pernicious 
system of caste 

Id order to meet the demands of low caste 
people, whose children are thus excluded, I would 
recommend special schools, primary of course for 
these In a school for chamat boys, of which I 
I avc had charge dunng the past four yeirs, I have 
seen as satisfactory work and rapid progress as in 
any other school 

The ‘influential cbs«es,” I fear, are sadly m 
difletent as to the extension of eUmeotsry 
knowledge to every cla«a of society Caste dis 
iinctions, inhented prejudices, and other causes 
combine to make the upper classes very carelc'S on 
this and many other points 

The following table taken from the Oudh Edu 
cational Report for 1874 75, shows tl e creeds and 
castes ot the parents whose children were then 
atteudmg school and theie is piobably about the 
same ratio to-day — 


OudA Sf^ooh. 1874 75 
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’ As JlnhammaJans male op nlwat 10 per cent 
of the total population of Oudb^ the table jost 
given shows that m this province at least Mnham-' 
raodans arc tnoie appreciative o£ education than 
Hindus 

Qiiet 4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relio 
of an ancient vilhgo sjstem? Can jon describe 
the subjects and character of tbo instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline m vogue? 
t^at fees arc taken from the scnolars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener- 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing misters m such sclioola ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be tamed to good account ns part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this parpo«o ? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid aniFio conform 
to the rules under which such aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it he further extended ? 

Ahs 4 — ^Theso schools were thoroughly investi- 
gated in 1874-7S by the Inspector of Schools, 
with the following result — 


Isiliifesns SeAoeh, Ouiii, 1S74 75 
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These statistic* give an avenge of less than sue 
pupils to each school. Regarding tbeso schools 
my own observation confirms the remarks made by 
the Inspector of Schools, ti: 

(1) “The ntUiods ortoscliiDg*ao<l nuoagemtot tr« the 
tame in atli stUndsooe registers are not kept, there is no 
eoQfM o£ stadf , pnpiU an not divided into elsaMS 

- It two boje happen to be reading a bosk b/ the sane 
.author, they will mvanablj be fonud reading at dilinvot 
place* The ichools are very noiij— each Boy reading at 
the top of hia voice, 

(2) “Tbe vemacnlar of the province is not atodied.in 
theee schools Persian, SanakntiEaithi, and hSahajant art 
taught, not Hindi and Urdu. 

(3) ‘ Kone of these echoole have separate tchool booses 
Sometunes a patron tend* a room, ■ometunes the (etcher 
mrea np a part of bu own hoiue , in soma eases a mosqoe 
IS used. 

(4) • These tchoola never teseh more than one eubject , 
they are as one-^sided as they possihly can be iiecordiog to 
□ative notions a school shonta bare one aim and one only 
A general training for general purposes is repn^aaot to 
natire sentiBient. Anthmelic, history and geography are 
not taogbt. Ihe teachers know nothin" about Ibem 

(5) These schools excepting those that are purely reh 
gions are all special or professional schools * « , tbeir aim 
IS to prepare the pnpil for some specific trade or calliiig 
not to eaacate him 

(6) “ These schools are for the rich or middle classes sod 
for the bgher castes , they are not schools for the general 
I>opalation 

It 13 evident from the foregoing statements 
that these schools cannot easily be utilised and 
made n part of tbe national system of education 
Tlie teachers are very ignorant, and although often 
influential membere of the community, are not 
ttiapted to school work At Bahraich I employed 


one eueh man, an elderly Hindu, wlmee pupils 
fortned the nucleus of a large school , but I was 
continually snrpn«ed to find how little the min 
nally knew 

I know of no instances of such schools applying 
for or receiving grant-in-aid 

Qses G —How far can the Government depenif 
I on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supplj 
1 of elementary instruction m rural districts ? Can 
yon enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary instroetion ? 

Jn4 C —Private effort, unaided, is accomplish- 
ing very little The mass of the people, of couree, 
think that the Government should cany on this 
work I presume the idea of twenty men in a 
village clubbing together to support a school in 
their midst for their own children, has never 
ocenrred to (he inhahifants of onr rnral districts 
The pnvate agencies for primary instroetion at 
present are, therefore, almost entirely confined to 
Mis«ioaary organisations, and these have such 
hmited funds at their command that th^y cannot 
accomplish much unless aided It sometimes 
happens, as recently in the sadr bazar, Lucknow, 
that zealous Muhammadans take their boys ont of 
the mission school and employ a Mauln to teach 
them, bnt Ibis, 1 am satisfied, is an exceptional 

If a trnly liberal patriotic feeling pervaded the 
hearts of wealthy Natives, one result would bo the 
estabtishmg of schools independent of Oovernmest 
aid , bnt this unhappily does sot exist (at least in 
Oudb) Tbe wealthy banker, shop keeper, or 
tam$nd<ir would much rather build a temple at 
Ajudhiya or Benares than spend a port of bis 
wealth m carrying oS schoob 

Quef 7 —How far, m yonr opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary edocation in rural districts 
be adrantageoosly admmistered by District Com- 
mittees or Local Boards? TVhat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Am 7 —As this bas not been extensively tried 
as yet, it is diificnlt to answer Frcsumably such 
Boards ought to be able to look after the primary 
schools of rnral distncts, but where the schools are 
at B long distance from the sadr station, they are 
almost certain to be neglected I can suggest no 
better plan , the educational officers of the provmce 
and zila should continue to have authority to visit 
and report upon all sach schools 

8— What classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, he entrusted to Municipal Commit- 
tees for support and management ? Assnonng that 
the provision of elementary instruction m towns 
IS to be a charge against Municipal fand«, what 
secunty would you suggest against the po sibility 
of Municipal Committees failing to make sufficient 
provision ? 

Am 8 —The tendency of the new decentnli 
satiOD scheme is, of course, to put schools of all 
grades in tbe binds of the Municipal Committee 
Unless a large number of non-official members are 
asked to assist in tins work, I fear the schoob will 
suffer from neglect , the members of most Jlnni- 
cipal Committees having all the work they can 
vrell atteud to, I am nqt prepared to saythat the«e 
non-official members, Ilmdus and 3Iuhammadans, 
many of whom were never in school, would take 
the neeessaiy pains to visit, examine, and report 
upon the schools If they do, the «cheme as a 
41 
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mere educatm? process will be a boou to tbe poor 
people of the land 

In Ondh there is no IMnmcipal Committee 
withoot Its European chauman and at least 
or three European members This clement would, 

I thmk, secure the sufficient provision referred to 
J apprehend no difficulty on this point 

Que* 9 —Have yon any suggestions to male 
on the system in force for providing teachers id 
primary schools ? 'Wbat is the present social sta 
tns of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneficiai influence among the villagers? Gtnyoti 
suggest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Am 9 — In tins part of India no new eehools 
have been opened, and hence there baa been no 
great demand for teachers A Government Nor- 
mal school, with a capacity of teaching 24 pupils 
has just been opened in Lucknow I believe soch 
a school greatly needed Each zilla in Ondh has 
its Normal school (or Normal class), and these, no 
doubt, ar% sufficient for the needs of the work 
As a rule village schoolmasters are highly re- 
spected by the people "Where they are not they 
themselves are to blame Their influence is bene 
flcial among the villagers, and might be still more 
so had they courage to speak against idolatry and 
the many forms of superstition prevalent in rural 
distucts 

1 think the result would be helpful if each 
school were to have a publio closing, every year, 
presided over bv some district officul, European 
or Native, at which time prizes should he distn 
buted, the teacher read an essay, and the scholars 
give recitations On these occosiohs the parents 
and Inends of the children should be present and 
the chairman should eneouiage them to support 
their school and stand by their teacher 

Quee id)— What subjects of instraction, if 
introdnced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instroc- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Jm 10 — (1) Sanitary primers, ey. Dr 
Cuningbam’s, (2) simple treatises on the wonders 
of nature trees, plants, flowers, &c , (3) books 
showing the adv-intages of a farmer's life — how 
to succeed what to do, and what to leave undone 
general precepts, &c These bools could be otihs^ 
ed as readers 

All iDstmction should be as efficient as possible 
Que* H— Is the vecnacnlar recognised and 
fanght in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not are the sehoole on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jni 11 —Urdu and Hindi Persian and Sans 
knt, are taught in our schools The two former 
ate the languages of the people , the latter their 
classics No change is needed 

Qks# IS— la the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
cdncatiou amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

—I should say decidedly not In the 
prMent backward state of popular education in 
India this system may be safely set as de for at 
least some years to come 

Qau i3 —Have jou any suggestions to make 
legarding thinking of fees in irimary schools? 

Ant Jd — The people should be encouraged to 
give, and in this particular Inspectors can do 


much Where they see the son of a wealthy nu 
paying no fees, they should sefld for the man and 
explain the necessity of paying fees Oa tie 
other band, no poor boy should be excluded cn 
account of inability to pay fees 

Qaes id— Will you favour the Comunsssn 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
pnmary schools can he increased, and, secoudly 
how they can be gradually rendered more efficient? 

Jiu id— (1) As stated in answer 2, I thmfc 
Municipal Committees might do more in this hce 
by opening up new schools Provincial fundi 
shonld also be drawn upon more largely 

(2) In bringing abont efficient supervision 1 
think bovemment should utilise our Native Chnj. 
tians In Lucknow, e g , there are at least a scon 
of EDch men, well educated, employed m Govera 
ment offices and elsewhere, who are quite compe 
tent for this work (pnmary education), and who 
would do it^ asked 

Provincial teachers’ institutes (meetings) 
modelled afur those m Amenca would bring the 
teachers together annually, and ensure a bigl ec 
degree of efficiency Lectures, normal drll* 
reviews, &c , Sec , would combine to make these 
occasions interesting and profitable They should 
be condneted by the Director of Public Instruct on, 
or, in his absence, by the Inspector of Schools for 
the provioce 

Qnea J9 —Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid system, or (be 
details of lU administration 7 Are the grants 
adequate is the ease of (a) colleges, (i) boji’ 
schools, (e) girls’ schools, (i) Normal schools? 

Jm 19 —On the whole, I think the grant m 
aid rule, t s of the North Western Provinces end 
Oudb, are about wbat is desired Perhaps for a 
time it would be desirable to incieose proport on 
ally the grants to logs* primary schools, * t , oske 
these one half the total cost, ns in the csso of 
girls’ schools. 

Qnee 50— How far is the whole edocatlonal 
system, ns at present administered one of practi 
cal neutrality, t e , one in whiib a school or a 
college has do advantage or disadvantage as re- 
gards Government aid and inspection from any 
religious pnnwples that are taught or not taught 
in It? 

Am SO — Practical neutrality exists 

Quei SI —What classes principally avail them, 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How far w 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? What 
IB the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

Am 82— {1) Geneially speaking all classes 

(2) In some cases I think it well founded, 

itt Canning College, Lucknow The fees in the 
College Department are very low — much lower 
than in Bimilnr institutions at Allahabad The 
European professors I understand, are desirons 
of having these increased, but the managing taluk 
dats (wealthy Natives) are opposed to the increase 

(3) Rupee 1 per mensem — certainly a veiy 
rate 

Qwr 52— Cati jou adduce any instaoce of • 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 

Am SS —No, I have never heard of any 
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Q«« 25—18 it, in yoar opinion, possiblofor & 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and Btablo when in direct 
competition with a similar Oo^ernmcnt inatita-* 
tion ? If 60 , under what conditions do yon con 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans 23 — Tho ^Iissionary colleges at Calcutta 
present the best answer to this question 1 
believe they are more popular than Government 
colleges, and, os is well known, in 1881 the 
General Assembly’s Institution carried off tho 
highest honors, especially in tho “PA and B 
A “ examinations Alissionaries, as a rule, atm 
to succeed m whatever they undertake 

Qiiet 25 —Do educateil Natives in your prov- 
ince readily flotl remunerative employment? 

A II 2o —Yes , being inferior m many respects 
to tbe Bengalis, who are continually entenng 
the province, the Natives do not snccecd aa wcU 
as they might, and are content to take lower 
posts than they should 

Ques 20 —Is tho instniction imparted in 
{secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue thetV studies further 
with useful and practical information? 

Ant 26 — Soiaras my experience goes, I should 
say yes 

Q lei 27 — ^Do yon think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pnpils 18 unduly directed to the Entrance Exarom- 
ation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this cireumstance impairs tho practi 
cal value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life? 

Ant 27 —No , the training and study required 
to pass the Entrance Esamioation arc very helpfol 
The practical value of education in secondary 
schools la not impaired no unnecessary branches 
ore taught 

Quet 29— Do you think that the number of 
pupils m secondary schools, who present them 
selves for tho University Entrance Examination u 
unduly large whetL compared with the require- 
menta of the country? If you think so what do 
you regard as tbe causes of this state of thiugs, 
and what remedies would you suggest? 

Ans 29— No, I have no suggestions 

§Bfi 29 ‘ — What ^stem prevails in yonrprov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, and have 
you any remarks to make on tho subject? Is tbe 
Bcholarsbip system impartially admmiatered os 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ans 22— So far as I know, tbe scholarship 
system is impartially admimstered 

Ques 52— Is Sfunicipal support at present ex 
tended to grant in aid schools, whether belonging 
to Iilissionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent? 

Ans 30 —Not m Lucknow, nor elsewhere that 
I know of I cannot speak as to permanency of 
llunicipni support if granted, I should think it 
would he permanent 

Ques 31 — Does the Univeroity curriculum 
afford a sufBeient training for teachers in second 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Ans 31 — I thiuk Normal schools a necessity 
A boy in preparing to pass the Entrance has no 
time to spare for normal methods, even were it 
h s plan to teach after passing nor has the 
teather time to devote to extras Normal schools 


ate essential at home and I should tlunk all the 
mote hero in India, where good Native teachers are 
so few 

Ques 52— What is the system of school m 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
re«pcct la it capable of improvement? 

Ant 52— Ibe Inspector of Schools (European) 
visits all the leading schools annually, and is 
assisted by Native Deputy Inspectors Of course 
no one is better qualified than these for this 
work • 

Ques S3 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

Ans S3— I am of tie opinion tlat Mission 
anes would be quite willing to assist in this work 
if invited by Government They are engaged in 
bazar preaching, itinerating &c , and are general 
ly well acquainted with the city or district where 
they labour, and most of them are deeply in 
terested m popular education No doubt educated 
Native gestlemen, pleaders, and others, of whom 
the number is increasing every year would be 
willing to OBSist, and, as mentioned in paragraph 
15, 1 think there are many Native Christians who 
coaid bo ntihsed, especially for primary schools 

Ques 84 — How far do you consider tbe text- 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ans 5^— This is a very grave question, and 
one can speak only from his own expenence 

(1) Along with Dp Murdoch, of Madras, the 
Rev K S Macdonald, of Calcutta, and many 
others, I strongly object to the use of Huxley a 
“ Hume,” 03 in the 'BA” examinetion this 
year 1 need not state my reasons, as I am con 
ndent that Calcutta or hladras Missionanes have 
called tbe attention of the Educational Com- 
mission to this book 

(?) The Entrance Urdu text book '^Mazamm ” 
IS not a fit book for all Entraace classes Some 
parts of “Sakontula” as translated, while not 
decidedly obscene, are still unworthy to be put 
into the bands of students especially of girls I 
believe that no text-book should be adopted that 
cannot bo put into a high school for girls (of 
which there are several in North India) Surely 
our vernacular literature is not so meagre as to 
necessitate books with very marked blemiales (o 
be read by tbou^suds of pupils in all our schools 

(3) I think that Government should issue an 
order providing that only expurgated editions of 
the “Oulistan' should be used in its schools At 
present, with the exception of a few mission 
schools, the full text is used, d sfigured by 
blemishes The very air of Ind a is so impreg 
Dated with impunty foul language, ohroene 
expressions and the like, that all our text hooks 
should be clean 

Quet 36 —In a com] lete scheme of education 
for India, what part can m your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen 
cies? 

36 — The present movement ss I under 
stond it 13 in the right direction The Govern 
ment should multiply schools for pnmaiy instimc- 
tion and should also carryon Normal schools at 
least Qne in each province Tbe higher schools 
and colleges, with perhaps the exception of one 
college in each province, should be left in the 
bands of other parties 

Ques 37 —What effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent fiom 



tlie diiect manageraeat of schools or college would 
have upoa the spiead of edocatioa, and the growth 
of a spirit o£ leWace apon local esertiota and 
eombusation for local parposes ? 

S7— ^uch a step would "be to aay, in a 
word, to the people, the Government proposes to 
hrmg a gocid ptimary education withm the teach 
of you nil If you wish higher schools yon mrat 
pay therefor, or accept those controlled by other 
than Government agencies For a short time 
there may be disappomtment and dissatisfaction, 
hut in a very few j eats I am sure this will pass 
away, and sncceeding generations will approve the 
wisdom of the measure The common people need 
illummation 

Que3 38 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do yon appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction lO any class 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If yon thiolc 
so, what measurea would you suggest jn order to 
prevent this result? 

Ant 39 — No , it would he understood that the 
institutions aided by Government would teach np 
to prescribed standards as usual, and, with the 
larger patronage given them, they would no doubt 
be made more thorough and successful than here 
tofore They would be visited and reported anon 
by the educational officers of the province a id it 
would be to their own interest to work efficiently 

Quit S9 —Does definite lustruction indnty and 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Qoverameat colleges and schools? 
Have yon any suggestions to make on this 
subject? 

Aiu 89 —So far as my observation goes, no 
Something should be done, but, eitoated as we are, 
but little can be attempted Teachers should be 
instrueted to teach morality in their echools by 
example as well as precept 


Quet 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or coHegea in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Aut 40— Not that I know of In many 
schools better benches (foims) might be used 
Light gymnastic exercises might profitably be in- 
troduced, as in the common schools of America 
even 15 mmutca each day to arm swingring, &c 
would be helpful as well as enjoyable ^ bether 
or not the common Native schoolmaster of India 
could unbend sufficiently to dnll hia scholare in 
these things is a nuestion Ho douU be would 
consider it quite i»/r« dtgntlatem 

Quet 41— Is there indigenous msttcetimi tor 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its character? 

Ant 41 —No 

dS,— .What progress baa been made by 
the Department in inslituting schools for girls 
and what IS tho character of the instruction im’ 
parted in them? Ithat improvements can von 
suggest? ' 

Ant 42 —Government girls’ schools in Oudh 
have not be« a great success, and ate not at all 
promising The indifference of the people then 
^culiar views as to the place and work of woman, 
tbe prejudices of long years, early marriages— all 
these are against girls schools It see^ verj 
ddBeult to reUm girk longer than two or thrw 
) ears m this time ^ey learn to read ve^ credit 
ably, but signally fad m other branchw Pis- 


coaregiDg as this vroik is, I think Govermnsi t 
should continue to carry it on Normal sciocli 
will by and by give efficient teachers, and tbe^ 
will ensare better schools 

Ques 43 — Have you any remarks to make od 
the subject of mixed echools 7 
A«t 43 — Hiese are hardly possible m Tndu 
Quet 44 — Wliat is the best method of provul 
log teiolicrs for girls ? 

Aas 44 — Our Christian orphanages and loirf 
ing schools help m supplying our mission witb 
teachers Government Normal schools of coarse 
send out others If there were not so many i]iS 
cultiea in the way, I should think that Hoda 
widows might become teachers , the worst is that 
these unfoTtunnte girls and women aie kept » 
constaotly at work that they have no opportuni 
ties for preparing themselves for this work, even 
if they had the desire Hinduism would hardly 
tolerate such au advanced movement 

Quet 43 — In the promotion of female ednea 
tion, what share has already been taken by Enw 
peau ladies, and how far would it be poss bio to 
increase the interpst which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ant 46 — In my own mission the wives of 
I Missionaries, together with the zenana JImioo 
I anes {uniparned ladies), are doing a great dei! 
in this line Several of these ladies supemse a 
dozen girls’ schools each (for Hindu and Mnban 
modao girls} several others have charge of hoard 
mg schools for Native Christian ^is One of 
these ladies, Mrs OiII, of Faori, has compiled a 
mental arithmetic in Hindi, published at the 
Mission Press, Lucknow This illustrates the in 
terest taken in this work 

Apart from Missionary ladies, I do not know 
any European ladies wlio visit or take special 
interest in native girls’ schools, especially amosg 
Hindus and Mnhammadans There are some sa 
dnuhi who do 

Q«e* 48 —Is any part of the expenditure iD 
enrred by the Government on high education m 
your provinoe unnecessaiy ? 

Am 43 —I know of no unnecessary expcndi 
tuieofthis kind in Oudh If Government were to 
open a college or even a high school in Lucknow 
with existing schools in operation, it would cer 
lainly be unnecessary, but this is not contem 
ptafM so far as I know 

Qms 49 —Have Government institutions bee ' 
set up in localities where places of instrnctioa 
already existed which might by grants-iu aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? • 

Am 49—1 know of three such places, Pi » 
Shahjah^npur, Moradabad, and Bijnour in Kohil 
Lhand Here the American Methodist miss on 
began high schools, erected buildings, &c, and 
afterwards Government set up its own schools It 
would perhaps be difficult for Government t" 
retire in favoui of the mission schools, still, it 
conld be done 

Qms 50 —Is there any foundation for tb* 
statement that officers of the Education Depirf 
meat take too exclusive an interest in higher edu 
cation? Would beneficial results be obtained by 
introducing into the Department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management? 

Am 50 -J-1 do not think they take too exelusire 
an interest in higher education Certainly tbe 
employment of practical teachers would be a gre»* 
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gam Thc«u» officers, Tcrj naturally I thml, come 
to look with greater favour upon higher schools , 
village and town schools are often dull, unattract- 
ive, and are not easily supervised, while they yidd 
comparativelv email returns 

{2) I thml the employaicnt of such men would 
be beneficial They would find plenty of worl 
to do 

Quei 51 — ^Is the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in year province ? If so, please 
state how it works 

Am 61— The system prevails more or less 
■Where the school is too large to be tmght by a 
single teacher, and not large enough to justify 
the cmploymeut of two teiehers, monitors are 
engaged The plan is not a bad one 

Qutfj 63 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges raiy accordmg to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Alts 53— Yes, otherwise, it will be impossible 
to secure the proper amount of fees 

Qh<» 64 — Hus the demand for high cdncalion 
in your province reached such a stage as to male 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves? 

Ahs 5i — No 

Qi«» 67 — ^To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the gfint-m aid should 
amount under ordinarj circumstances in tbe case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Ant 07— Ooe*ha!f 

65— What do you consider to bo the 
manmuffl number of pupils that can be efficiently 
tanght as a class by one instructor m tbe case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 58 —The number should never exceed 40 
It seems to me it makes no difference as between 
schools and colleges A good teacher can teach 
os many students in the one as m the other 
Qkss 6c 7— In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by tbe month ? 

Am 69 — For tbe present, by tbe moutb By 
and by tbe rule might be ebang^ so as to require 
quarterly payment in advance 

Quei 61?— Does & etnet interprctabon of tbe 
principle of rebgious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from tbe direct 
management of colleges and schools? 

Am GO — No 

Quei 62 — Is it desirable that promotions 
from class to class sliould depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public examm- 
ntions extending over tbe entire pronnee? In 
wbat cases, if any, is it preferable that such 
promotions be left to tbe school authorities ? 

Ans 6S Yes, the public examination is a 

healthy discipline In the case of girls’ schools 
} romotions might be left to tbe school 'intbonties 
Quei 63 — Are there any arrangemeuts between 
the colleges and schools ''f your province to 
prevent boj s who are expelled from one lostitn 
tion, or who leave it improperly, from being 
received into another What are tbe arrange- 
ments which j on would suggest ? 

4m 63 — Boj s expelled from a school are not 
—certainly should not be— received into others 
As to others, there is more or less of going from 
one school to anotb»*r Up to the present time 
no special arrangement Ins been mide m Luck i 
now Of course where two schools, side by side. 


hafe equal resources, it is very easy to male 
regulations, but where one has tea times the 
prestige and money the other has, it is difficult to 
make satisfactory arrangements With proper 
core there need be no special fear on tnia pomt 
Quei Gi — In tbe event of the Government 
withdrawiug from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
aesirabie that it should retain under direct manage 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
otbw colleges, and i£ so, under what hmiatwnsor 
conditions ? 

Am 61 —Yes, on condition that the cost fer 
^ptla should not be excessive The provincial 
Normal school should he connected with thia, 

Ques 65 —How far do yon consider it neces 
eaiT for European professors to be employed m 
colleges educating up t > the B A standard ? 

Am 65 —If I had. charge of such an institu- 
tion, I shonld certainly employ European profes- 
sors Others might not I have bad no ex- 
perience in this line, and hence would not be over- 
confident Perhaps there are better Native 
teachers available than I am aware of 

Quet 66 —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Am C6— In Canning College, Lucknow, 
aapported by the falu(^3rs of Ctadb, with a 
considerable grant id aid, there are three sneli 
I professors, two besides the Principal The high 
standard maintamcd, and tbe continued success in 
examinations, prove tbe wisdom of tbe policy 
II betber in a maosging committee, composed 
entirely of Native gentlemen, a similar coarse 
would be pursued or not, I canaot say 

Qaes 65— How fat would Government be 
justified 10 witbdrawiiigfromaDyesisCtog school or 
college, in places where any class of the population 
objects to attend tbe only olternative institution 
on tbe ground of its religious teachmg? 

*Jm 68 —In sneb a cose Government should 
satisfy itself os to tbe extent and kmd of religious 
teaching, abd should explain to the people that 
tbcir children will not be rompelled to accept tbe 
religious teaching, ey, in a mission school the 
master teaches the Decalogue, but if the Hindu 
father does tiot wish bis sou to observe the second 
commandment, he can counteract tbe teaching of 
tbe school by hw home influence The Govern- 
ment should insist on having a ^nC-elats school, 
and should see to it that the standard in all 
cubjeets be kept high 

Ques 60 — Can schools and colleges under 
native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European manage- 
ment <* 

Am 69 — I should say not European mana 
ger^ famibar with alucational institutions at 
borne, have a great advantage over others still 
I experiments m this direction migbt be more 
< snocessful than I think, especially m the large 
cities of tbe land 

Quei 70 —Are tbe conditions on which grants- 
in-aidare (,iven m your province more onerous 
and eomplKateil than necessary ? 

70 — ^No , in other parts of India I hare 
heard complaints, but not m the North U estern 
Provinces and Oudh 
JadaoK', June OH, 1SS2 
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BiJJOO AiraiNAsn CHAkUBE Banerjee, 5 ^ 5 fy , Additional 

Sttb‘Judge, Agra. 


Ques 1 —’Please sta'e wbat opportamUes yon 
Lave bad of formin" an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wliat proTince joni 

experience has been gained 

^ii» J— I read m four different Migxiouary 
institutions m and near Calcutta from 18a4 to 
1863, oed in the Pres-idency College f»m the 
beginning of ISdt to the end of 1860 I gradu- 
ate m Arts and Laiv from that college 1 eetib- 
lisbed a free girls' school at loltollab in Calcutta, | 
and cai tied it on for some time m conjuBCtion wrth 
Jlrs Pooree (formerly Mrs Inglish of Lucknow) 
aud her daughters After taking my degree in Arts , 
1 served as head master of an aided sehod near I 
Calcutta for some months and suhsequentlF os a 
teacher in the Hare School, Cakutta, for about a 
jear. For about a year and a half after Ibat I 
served as Head Master of the Noimal School at 
Patua, training teachers for middle class siboola 
in Kehar After taking my degree in Ljw I 
joined first the bar of the Calcutta High Court 
and then that of tbe Allahabad High Court At 
Allahabad 1 established a tree night school for the 
education of poor clerks and other persons, and 
carried it on jointly with some friends uotil my 


appoiutment as Munsif of Agio in An^st )S76 
During my stay of aliout 14 years in the North 1 
Western Provinces, I liave freely mixed with all 
classes of the people, and particularly with stu 
dents and the edacated classes M hite seiving as 
Subordinate Judge of Farukhabad and Jaunpur, 

I was ail et o^ae member of the local education- 
al committee of those distiicts, and, as auch 
took pact m the discussions of educational matters 
that were laid before the committees 1 I are 
thus bad opportunities of acquainting myself with 
the state of edocution m these provinces, and 
hare always taken a warm interest in the cause of 
national ed leation Ihe backward state of higher 
education lo tbe North-Western Provioces, as 
compared with Bengal, has particularly struck 
me aud the subject has frequently occupied my 
attenUon My experience w confined to Bengal 
and the North IVestem Provinces 

Q«er S — Do you think that in your province 
the By«tem of \ rimary education has been placed 
on a sound basis and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the cominunity ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the ^stem of 
administration or m the course of ii struction ? 

Am 2 — I do not think that m tl ese provinces 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis The teaching in primary schools 
should, in my opinion, be thoroughly practical 
and such as to meet the requirements of the 
people But it is doubtful it & hov after finuhin" 
tie primary course la able properly to write a 
bus ness letter or keep accounts The ^tem of 
primary education, in order to realty useful 
should enal le boys to understand and keep nllaoe 
papers and accounts as well as trade acccunte 
These should be the distinctive features of the 
instruction imparted in lower primary schools, and 
such a practical co irse of instruction would meet 
the requirements of the -people so far as their 
business oecnpntiona arc concerned 

Again eliicienei in the teacher is an essential 
TWpiircment ot all primary education In the 
North-W cstem Provinces the bulk of primary 


school teachers are inefficient They are gencnllj 
paid from six to teu rupees per mensem Ihia u 
too low ft remuneiatiou to secure good and pToptr 
men The Secretary to the District School Com 
mittee of Mainpmi in his report for 1S8JS1 
writes — “At piesent it is impossible to indnee 
good tneo to become teachers In d smi^sing oi e 
teacher for inefficiency, it is quite certain that ks 
siccessor will be equally as bad, and thus one i$ 
almost led to despair of any improvement 
This IS more or less the case in every distnct m 
these provinces The minimum pay of a teach r 
should, IQ my opinion, be Rs 70 , aud there should 
be two higher grades of Rs 12 and Is to which 
deserving men might get pionJotion Thm, tl c 
absenteeism of teacheis without leave is a great 
evil, which seriously diminishes tbe usefulness cf 
primary schoolf, and measures should be at on e 
adopted to put a stop to it Tbe inspectioiialstiE 
su a district consists of a Deputy Inspector and a 
Sub Inspector These men, however energetfl 
and able they may be, cannot visit all the primaiy 
schools itt the district more than twice duTing B e 
year The teachers, being: very much left to 
themselves ore often absent fiom their work, a a 
they geuerally make false entiles m reguten 
Their absence is net reported by thevilSagw 
with whom they generally maintatu fneadly 
relations 

The system of primory instruetion can w 
greatly improved by giving greater attentiw W 
mental in preference to slate antbmet c, and hy 
teaching a little mahajnni Hindi in which banweM 


and shop keepers generally keep their aceounU 
A small agncullural primer migat be added to »* 
course with advantage A common conplan'* 


against the primary schools is that they give i» 
educatiOD useful to the mercantile and ogricoltursi 
classes by which they are chiefly attended, bai 
this complaint would be removed hy the ira 
provements in the course of instruction I hate 
suggested 

Q « In your province is primary m 
struction sought for by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only ? Do any classes spe« 
ally hold aloof from it , and if so, why ? A re any 
cl-isscs practically excluded from it, and ii m 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of tie 
influeotial classes towards the extension of elemm 
taiy knowledge to every cla«3 or society? 

Am 3 —In the North Western Provinces tlwrt 
IS a desire for primary education among the pcopl* 
generally, except among the very low castes, hu 
it 18 chiefly sought for by tbe agricultural oc 
cantile, and money lending classes The tlas^ 
which specially hold aloof from it ate those wi e 
have no prospects of obtaining employ®®® 
Agnculturists in limited circumstances, who ran 
not do wilhont the help of their childien in thei 
daily labours, also bold aloof from primary mstroc' 
tiou The sweepers and ehamars, &o , are practi 
cally excluded from primary educatioo There u 
no rule ptohihiUng their admission into 
ment schools but if they were admitted, tnf 
people of the higher orders would object to sen 
their children to the schools, where they wouW 
have to mix with them The influeotnl clas« 
who are themselves not educated arc lodiffef®® 
to the extension of education among the peojle. 
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but the/ are not opposed to it except in the ease ot 
the Tery lowe«t orders But the educated men 
Among the mfluential classes, who e number is 
wry limited m the North-tt estcrn Provinces are 
deciJeilly m favour of the extension of elemen 
tary knowledge to every class of society 

Qnes 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist m your province ? How far are they a relic 
of nn ancient village system ? Cim you desenhe the 
subject and character of the instruction given m 
them, and the system of discipline m vogue? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? item 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene* 
rally selected, and what arc their QnahftcatioBB? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters m sneh schools’ Under 
what circumstances do you consider that tndi* 
genous schools can he turned to good account as 
part of a system of national education, and what 
IS the best method to adopt for this purpose? Are 
the masters wilhag to accept State aid, aud to 
conform to the rules under which such aid is 
given? How far has the granUin a d system been 
extended to ind genous schools, and can it be 
further extended ’ 

Ant 4— Indigcnons schools are common m the 
J«orth Weste^ Provinces Tlwy chiefly exist m 
toivB«,and are mostly attached to masjids, temples, 
and other religious establishments No change 
seems to hare occurred lo the system under which 
these schools are conducted Ihe indigenous 
schools m these provinces may hrondly bo divided 
into four classes— 

{1} Hindi religions schools, 

(&) Hindi secular scliools, 

8) hlubammadan rcligtous schools, 

4) Sfuhammadan secular schools 

Religions hooks, such as Valmiki Raniyant 
Bhagvat, See , and VyaLaran are taught m Sans 
knt in Hmdn religions schools ihero are no 
regular classes, each boy taking his lessons in 
dependently from the teacher ^e pupils come 
to the private house of the teacher af hours which 
suit his convenience No regular fees are levied, 
hut the teacher is supported by the people of the 
quarter generally He does other work m addi 
tion to teaching Some teacherspractuemcdicme, 
some perform the functions of Hindu pnests 
Ifae teachers in Hindu religious schools are 
almost invariably Br^mans Poor bop who are 
unable to sopport themselves arc alwap supplied 
with food and sometimes also with clothes and 
hooks by the well to do pepole around wl oconsider 
it an act of merit to do so Hindu scculor schools 
are sometimes held in a building other than the 
teacher s private res dence The teacher every 
month receives something m kind from the parents 
of the children In some Hindi secilar schools 
instruction is given in Hindi, and in others m Rpr 
Sian In tho«e m which it is giicn in Iliidi a 
httJe-of arithmetic is taoght in addition to reading 
Boys who are too joung to go to any (jovernmenl 
school generally attend these schools Jn the 
Jluhamnndan religious scl ools besides the Kurtiii, 
grammar, medicine, and log c are taught Pees 
are generally taken from the bois ranging from 
two annas to one rupee Muhammadan secular 
schools are held at the house of some resjwctahlo 
person wl o gives food to the teacher and pays him 
a small salary Ihe boys who attend also pay a 
small monthly fee 

Such books as the GuMau, Soslan and SaXar- 
aniih &c , are taught m these schools Teachers 


in Muhammadan secular schools are invariably 
■Mohammadnus When persons rfneated m Go\. 
emment schools become teachers m indigenons 
schools, they trv to improve the course of instruc 
tion by adding history, geography, and antlimetie 
to the course of instruction No arrangements 
have been made for training or providing masters 
10 indegenous schools Some of these schools are 
a relic of an ancient village system, and no disci 
phne worth the name is observed m any of them 
Any grant-in-aid oflered to these schools will be 
gladly accepted , bnt the masters cannot he expect- 
ed to conform to the rules under which sneh aid 
IS given by Government. I think the indigenous 
schools can he turned to good account by extend- 
ing to them the system of payments by results , 
hut the resulta will have to be carefully tested, 
otherwise a good deal of fraud would ^ practised 

Quet 5— What opinion does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
iDsttneitoa ? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for "the public service, with boys edu 
cated at school ? 

Ant B — I have no hesitation in saying that a 
boy entirely educated at home is not able to com 
pete on equal terms, at examinations qualifying 
for ihe public service, with boys educated at 
schools Home instruction 15 nsefnl for a year or 
two at the beginning It is confined to a limited 
nnmber among the rich classes 

6 —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or nnaided, for the supply 
of elementary instrnetion in rnnl districts? Can 
yon enumerate the private agenciet which exist for 
promoting primary instruction ? 

Jnt 6 —In the North Western Provinces, Gov. 
ernment cannot depend to any great extent ou 
pnvnto effort, aided or nnaided, for the su^ly 
of elementary instruction in rural districts The 
influential classes m such distnets, os I have 
already said, being themselves nueducated do not 
appreciate the henehts ol education The agency 
of educated Natives would be the best of all pnvate 
agencies for promoting primary instruction but 
m the present bacLwaid state of higher education 
m the North Western Provmces this agency does 
not exist At preecnt the pnvate agencies for 
promoting any kind of instruction in this pvrt of 
the country are those of Mi«»ionary Societies , but 
the establishment of Missionary schools in rural 
districts would cause geueral discontent among 
the people They will suspect that tl e Govern 
ment intends to subvert tbeir ancestral religions 
and force Chnstianity upon them and the growth 
of such a feel ng would be fatal to the spread of 
education in rural places 

Qua 7 How far, in yonr opinion, can funds 

assigned tor pnmnry educ.-ition m rural distncts 
he advantageously administered by District Com 
mittees or Local Boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

7 Di«trict Committees or Local Boards 
can be advantageously entrusted with the admicis 
tnition of the funds assigned for primary edu 
cation ID rural district® The District Committees 
will be guided by orders as to geueral principle® 
and will presciibe the course of instruction in 
consultation with the Department of Public Ii 
stnietion It will be the mam b i«me8S of the 
committees to eee that the school regster is 
really maintained, and that no false entries m 
43 
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attendance reguters are made Tie District Com* 
irnttee m gU boa \i«eful inspecting agency for 
primary set ooU T1 c whole internal economy of 
these schools should bo under tl o control of Dis 
trict Committees or Local Beards 

Qi tl 8 —'ll hat cl3<s?s of schools ahould to 
your opnion, bo entrusted to Aluiiicipal Loin* 
mittccs for support and mauagement? Assum* 
ingthat the p orisun of ctlmenlary tnttnictioo 
in towns is to be a charge against Municipal 
funds, what seeunty wonid you suggest against 
the possihilit} oE Municipal Lommittecs failing to 
nulce sufllcieiit proTisioii ? 

Ans S —No class of scliooli iliotild, tn tny 
opinion, ho maintained out of Municipal funds, 
though all primatv an I secondary scl ools sitnateJ 
within Municipal limits may be entniited to 
Jlnnictpal Commiltoos formanagement ^tonici 
palities cannot, for want of lullicient funds, dia 
charge their primary duties connected wiUi con- 
aer\at c) and sanitation, and if they ncrc clargcd 
with the maintenance of set ools titintm! within 
their 1 mits, ll ey would not Lo J.!e to do ranch 
in the direction of promoting conservancy and 
sanitation 

Qkm tl— Have you any tttggeilions to iniVe 
on the sjstem in forw for providing teaclcrs in 
primary schools ’ M 1 at is tl e prc«cnl aoc al 
status of Tillage schoolraiuters? Dotley cacti 
abcDcrcial laflucuce among the Tillagcrs’ Can 
you suggest measure*, otierthan increase of pay, 
for improTing their position ? 

Aiti S— leachersiQ pnmar) schools should be 
aen who have jiasscd at least the middle ter* 
aacular ciamioation and gone through a eourso of 
training at a Normal school Such men are at 
present being appointed to maiterJups m pnmafr 
sehools but-mesmres should bonloptedto turn 
ont a larger number of men of this class The 
present social status of Tillage icloolmisters is 
unsatisfactory Tber do not ciert much Unefcisl 
influence among the Tillagcri 1 think their 
states might be improved without increase of mt 
in tbc folloniDgways -frst, by providing H eii 
with free quarter in the compound of school 
«qoinnp tal.ildaro and all 
higher officials who may visit the village to adoi t 
a higher lone of address in their commumcalran. 

sence thirdly, by recrmlmg patwnns and mobar 
nrs of revenue offices from among dcserviDC vil 
l^pchoolmaslers Mhen the villagers know 
that » schoolmaster may any day berome a not 
wan or an official of a revenno Office they will 
respect him Another advantage might beamed 
he‘Z,®“'^^ ? a icbooWw 

w patwari or a revenne court olTcwl be 

elementary cdncation 
among the people within bis circle 

Qiet 10 — What subjects of instruction >r 
introduced into pnmary scLool*, rvoiild make tl em 

schools It ?s m f in pnmary 

them what tL Tn,l n ^ t«wh 

whatitisihr^jXy:?di‘r» 


lo carry into practice I »urreying tniy »!« 
be ftddeil to the course 1 tl ink tl at if lU m 
portant papers w! ich palwaris bare to keep fornisj 
ftpsrt of tho ciimcnlnm of these schools, tiej 

woull I'd more acceptable to the rural comaiomT 

at la^c The clement* of nseful arts and ladai 
tries, such ns carj-entry, tc , might also U U '*M. 

Qvfs II —Is liie vemacnlar rocognisd lal 
taught in the schools of your province the dakt 

of the picople , and if not, arc the schools on that 
occonnt less useful and popular? 

Am /f— In pnmary middle vernacnlar lehocli 
of tins province the vernacular taught u Hindi 
which 11 tlio dialect of the people in the nril 
distnets lint the court language being Urds 
schools leaching Hindu are not Mpular niih these 
who seeL employment tn (I e puhlieKmce There 
i* a wide-spread fieling that ll e language cf the 
conrts ought to be changed and 1 believe that if 
this IS done the cause of primary edoratios sroalj 
receive a great impetus 

Qmt 12 —Is the system of payment hy renlj 
snitaUe, in your opinion, fur l^e promotioa cf 
edncvtion amongst a pioor and ignorant people? 

Am 12— The system of payments ly re^’U, 
as I havo staU-d >0 my answer to QjH'ioa 
' No t, mar l^o a'lvantageonily eatenJed to lodi 
genoui sebools, but 1 am not in favour cf iti 
I application lo (lovcmment icbooU Pajrmfo'ily 
‘ results would enroongo the masters of lodigeecei 
schools to do Utter work But it u well kaowa 
tiat faed payment u cceessary to ireure the 
semees of a body of eeroMteot men for the 
imporu&t work of national cuueation Wltrel^e 
system of payments by reiults is introdceed it 
will have to bo worked with great care, so as t« 
prevent fraud and unfair practices 

(l*f$ 13 —Have you anv luggestiens to male 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary echooli? 

Am 13 — Gratu tons eOucation.lomylhiBkief 
should bo given m pnmary schools The cair 
classes who can aflord to pvay for the eduralion cf 
their children are traders, money lendere and 
landed proprietors The bulk of the people id s 
rural distnet are so poor that the taking cf fee* 
would discourage fheextenaion of pnmary eJaca- 
tioo among them If fees were taken from 
traders, money lenders and landed prorrietors they 
should be as low as possible and should benmfersi 

Qmi 1-1 — M ill you favonr the Cenra ssioa 
with your views firel, as to how the utunber ef 
pnmary schools can be increased , and, swudly 
how they can be gradually rendered moreefli 
cient? 

Ant id —1 am strongly opposed to any increase 

of pnmary schools in the North Western Provincrt 
unbl tie eaisting Institutions have been improrw 
andrendered more efficient. It is useless to 
hsh schools which cannot be properly condueteo 
Next to tho ineffiacney and absenteei'B of the 
masters, the greatest difficuliy with which pninstv 
education has to contend is that the poorer clasfc* 
of agncultarists and in tie rural districts aluo*^ 
evw class of people, cultivate land more or I ss 
and «nnot spare their children for going to sd 
at Hu sowing and reaping seasons At tle« 
seawns boys have to assist their parents in P 
vwk So long ns thissLatoof things eai'ts ana 
the Krvices of competent teachers are not ava , 
I will not recommend an increase in the number ot 
1 rimary schools 



Qaes t5 —Do you Lnow o£ any instances in 
which Government educational inetitutiona of the 
higher order hai e been tlosed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, ns contemilatcd in 
parogripli r2 of the despatch of 1854 and 
what do you regard as the chief rea«ona why mote 
effect has not been given to that provision 

Jni lo — The authors of the Lducational dcs* 
patch of 1854 " looked forward to the time when 
any general system of education entirely provided 
hy Government may he discontinued, with tho 
general advance of the sj stem of grant m awl, and 
when many of existing Government institotions, 
especially those of tho higher order, may bo safely 
closed or tranafemid to the management of local 
bodies under the control of, and aided hy, the 
State " I do not know of any instance m which 
Government cdncatioml institutions of the higher 
order in these provinces have been transferred to 
the management of local bodies as contemplate 
in the despatch of 1854 Two Colleges m Vi^per 
India— the D«.llu College and the Bareillv Col- 
lege — were closed on Ist April 1877, aud the 
question of abolishing the Agri College is now 
under the consideration of Government But 
in none of these instances has the abolition of the 
college been recommended for reasi ns mentioued 
m (he despatch The Delhi and Bareilly Colleges 
were abolished and the abolition of the Agra 
College 1 $ contemplated, not because the time to 
which the despatch looked forward hia come, hut 
because Government thought that the cost of (ho 
State of the higher education was disproportioo- 
atelr great, and that the Oovemment was not 
josti/iM m neglecting " (he interests of (lie many 
III order to iiovide high doss education (cr an 
almost inGnitesimally small proportion of the total 
number of the population " M Lilo the despatch 
of 1831 looked forward to a tune when any general I 
system of educatien entirely provided ly Govern* I 
ment should be discoqtiaueO, it added thu it was 
far from tho wuU of Government to check the | 
spread of education lu the slightest degree by i 
the abaudocment of a single school to probable 
decay " There can be no doubt that tbc abolition 
of the Dellii and Bareilly Colleges has checked tbe 
progress of higher education m Upper India, aud 
the abolition of tho Agra College will have the 
same effect 

In ono sense, the time to which the authors of 
the despatch of 1854 looked forward has come, for 
there u now in thc»e provinces no such thing as 
“ a general system of education entirely provided 
by Oovemment " This is clear from the return 
of expenditure on educational est'iblishments in 
the North-ITestem Provinces and Oudh for the 
official year 1880 81 appended to the Director's 
Administration Report for that year Prom this 
return it appears that the total expenditure on 
Government English Arts collogis dunng the 
year was 1,31,123, of which 1)0,247 was pio- 
videJ from the Provincial Bcvenufs, Bs 27^19 
from Cadorrraents, and Hs 6,977 from fee* 
Oriental University education was almost entiiely 
supported hy the 8tate, for the simple reason that 
people do not like to pay for an education which 
will not enable them to obtain remunerative em* 
ploymeot The total expenditure on eecondair 
education m Government high and middle schools 
wasin 1880 81 Rs 2,52,030, of which Rs 1,92 661 
was provided from the Provincial revenues, 
Rs 22,791fromlocalratesorcesse3,Rs 4,270 from 
endowments, Rs 15,318 from fees.Rs 5,741 from 
municipal grants, and Rs 1,356 from other sources 


Hie total expenditure on primary education dunn" 
«i« same year was Rs 7,10,807, of which 
Rs 1,20,993 was provided from Provincial reve 
nues, Rs 5,2o,115 from local rates br cesses, 
Rs 2,668 from endowments, Rs 33,742 from fees, 
Rs 27,2»8froin Alunioipal grants, and Rs 5,S31 
froin other sources 

Coming to aided institutions, I observe that 
the total expenditure on aided English Arts 
colleges m 18S0 81 nas Rs 40,260 of which 
nearly one thml.or Re 14,702, was contributed by 
Oovemment The total expenditure on aided 
bigbandmiddlosehoolt was Re 2,14,24I,of which 
Re 73 168, or nearly one third, was contributed 
from the general revenues The total expendi- 
j ture on aidetl primary schools was Rs. 2,17,808, of 
: which Re bO,Sd6 was contributed by the State 
These facts and figures conclusively show that the 
statement that higher education is given gratui 
toDsly to its recipients is utterly tmfouaded Tlie 
total amonnt spent by Government on high 
English education in the United Provinces of the 
Northwest and Oudh, containing a population 
of more than 42 millions, is only £8,000 per 
annum After this, such expressions as “the 
interests of the many are being sacrificed to those 
of the few " and to “ the serious detnment of 
general educational progrees" are entirely nncjlied 
lor Those who speak of the high education of 
India as eleemosynary ore labouring under a mis* 
appreheiisiOD. The expenditure of something like 
u.OOO on tho high English education <j£ 42 
millioas of people cannot, lu my humble opinion, 
be called disproportionately great In Scotland, 

' which contains only S ffliRions of people the 
State spends £30,000 on universities and colleges, 

I cr more than double tho amount ep^ent lu the 
I United Provinces of North-West and Oudh on the 
high education of 42 millions of people 
j It IS frequently said that there is uo great 
I demand for higher education in these provinces, 

' and the statement is no doubt correct Tfaa 
i demand for higher education is, however, an 
I intellectual and moral demand, and must be creat 
eJ, and I think au enlightened and civilised 
Goveromeut like the British Government ought 
to create, it both for the civilisation of the people 
and also for securing its own stabilitv. I feel no 
hesitation m asserting that it is the educated 
classes of the people who are the most loyal sub 
jecls of the Bnlish Government Any money 
speut in creating a demand for higher education 
lu this country is not spent in vain There is at 
pretest some demand for such education in and 
jiear Calcutta, and several unnided schools and 
colleges at Calcutta are not only self snpportiog, 
but yield some profit to their founders But 
that 13 because the demand has been created there 
by tho Government and the Missionaries having 
m tte first instance spent heaps and heaps of 
money for years and years The most fiounsliing 
Misaonary colleges there, for instance, the Free 
Church Institution and the General Assembly's 
College, in both of which I read, are charged no fees 
until*’ the year 1860, when I believe, for the first 
time, a small fee of eight annas per month was 
introduced These laatituttoos nerr charge the 
college classes as high fees as are cl arged in the Srd 
and 4ih year college classes here, ri3 , Rs 5 a 
month, and students will flock to them, so much so 
that any on“ cla-s ineitber of them contains pro 
bably as manypnpils as read m all the classes of all 
the Goveinment colleges in the North-Western 
Trortaces I remember the time, howeier, when 
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tlie c Wege classes of tUoae insUtutions were almost 
ns empty ns the college classes here When we 
;tfeilical College of Calcutta was fiist started, I 
believe m 18d8, students could not be bad and 
were attracted by high stipends, and wjien the 
frst Bengali student dissected a dead, boly, the 
Viceioy was present and guns were fiied, and 
the bieast of the student was decorated with 
medals The standard of admission was very lots, 
nnd the college was not only free, but there was a 
Government guarantee that all those who passed 
fiom it would get high paid appointments The 
standard of admission has been latsed, the Govern* 

raent guarantee for appointments 1 as been with- 
drawn, and very heavy fees are charged, and etiH 
students flock ta the college , that la because ■ 
the demand foi medical edii ation has to some 
extent been created in Calcutta and its neighbour 
hood * 

J M5 fif 0/uiWB iiat' tie shite of 1 igher educa- 
tion in these proviivces is now what it was in 
Bengal about 25 years ago It is almost in its 
infanev, hut there is hopeful progress every year. 

It would m my opiiion, be an nllogeiher wrong 
policy to nip higliei education in the bud 1 ere by 
the Government withdrawing from it The policy 
will be most disastrous in its results 
The reason why Government educational inst,i* 
tnUnns of the higher Older have not been closed 
or transferred to the mnnagement of local bodies, 

IS contemplated in paragraph 62 of the despatch, 

IS that the time for giving effect to the provision 
has not yet arrived nor is it even near at band, 
aofaiasthe North Westeic Provinces ai% con- 
cerned lo Calcutta there are three colleges 
nndei Native management which are entirely 
sapported by fees— the lletro^litaa Institution, 
the Albert College and the City College ^e 
first named teaches up to the B A standard, and 
the two last named up to FA standard The 
Metropolitan Institution was affiliated to tbe 
Calcutta UmveTsity in Arts up to the BJv course 
in 1879, and m 1881 it passed 16 candidates for 
thn B A degree That three self snpporting 
colleges can be maintained undei Native maaa<^ 
ment in Calcutta is owing to the keen desire for 
TJaiveisity education which is conspicuous m 
Bengal There is as yet no demand for higher 
education in this part of tbe country, and until it 
has been created Government educational instilu 
tions of the higher order cannot be closed orirans 
ferred to* local bodies, without most senous injury 
to the cause of high education 

Q tes 16 — Do you know of any eases in which. I 
Government institutions of the higher order might I 
be closed or tiansferred to private bodies, with or | 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Goremment to 
protect? 

Ant 16 — I do not think thvt Govemtaent 
institutions of the higher Older might be closed or 
transferred to private bodies without injury to 
education In the North Western PrOTinces 
which are still very backward in educational 
matters, it would be positively injurious if 
Government scl ools were closed or transferred to 
private bod es Ibe withdrawaWf St^te ud ftom 
the cause of high education would, in the ptesent 
state of things deal a death OIow to it 

1 have alread) m my answer to the preceding 
question given my reasons for the opimon 
the abolition of the Agra College will be extremely 
detrimental to the cause of higher edoeatum in 


these provinces There is besides very litflff 
reason tor its proposed abolition, for the bulk of 
its expenses are rnct from the income of a princely 
endowment inade by a Hindu gentleman and the 
Oovernment spci ds comparatively very little on it 
If this ancient and time honouitd college, the only 
one supported by magnificent endowment, Ic 
closed, there would be no (jovernment college 
teaching up to the B A standard from Lahore to 
Allaliabad, and one can easily imagine to what 
extent the cause of higher education would suSerm 
tins large tract of country 

It IS said that the endowment of the Agrs 
College would be made over to il e Muhammaian 
College in Aligarh The endowment was made 
Lynlliodu Brahman for the promotion of learning 
j and particulaily Sanskrit learning nt Agra, and 
I one can hardly believe that a breach of faith so 
1 great, and an act of mj istice so gross, is coatem 
I plated by a just and benign Government under 
which we live The endowment belongs to (he 
Iieople of Agri end its neighbourhood and particn 
larly to the Hindus, and every endeavour ought 
W made to preserve it for them I canfiot de 
eenbe in words how deeply the people of Agra and 
IIS neighbourhood feel ou the subject 

If it be true that the Government has finally 
made up its miud to remove the collie from the 
list of State collfgta (which I sincerely hope a 
Hot a fact), then I think the college can he easily 
transferred to a local body 

Three fourths of the entire cost of the college 
are met from private eeurcea Tbe total private 
\ncome of the college le Re 25,000, with which 
alone it can be maintained on atnoro efficient footing 
than at present At a meeting held here on tbe 
26th February last, to consider what measnrei 
might be adopted for the preservation of the 
already doomed local college, it was remarked’— 
*' The Government should also take into consider 
ation the fact that tbe Agra College being endow, 
ed with Hs 25,048 aonually, this sum itself, if 
left m tbe bande of proper trustees, wdl be 
enOicient to defray the expenses of a college 
working up to tbe U A standard They will be 
prejKired to work the college with its endowments 
alone, thus releasing about Rs 10,000, which luvU 
pic«ent state the Government is called upon to 
pay And they think that Government will 
accept this solotion when they come to know tlut 
tbe redaction of the Agn College and the transfer 
of Ue fund to (among others) a Jluhamniadaninsti 
tution will be felt, not only in Agra, hut among 
the Hindu Princes of Rajputana, who still look to 
Agra as a place of royal association’* tVitb an 
anaual income of Its 25,000 a college teaching up 
to the B A standard can be maintained on a 
thoroughly efficient footing The endowments can 
be safely made over to a body of trusties, compns 
ing, among others, men like Raja Sir Dmkai Ra® 
Scar, Kaja Jay Kiahan Das, c s i , Seth Lacb 
man Das, the well known millionaire nndbanker 
of Mattra, Rii Sahg Ram Bahadur, Postmaster 
Gcoeial North Western Provinces and Oudb R^' 

Kanhaya Lai BahAfliat, Execwtvvft Engiueet Lo 

bore Pandit Rupi arain Prime Minister, Alwar, 
Pandit Ajudhiatiath, Pleader, High Court, Allaha 
bod and Raja Lachman Singh, Deputy Collector, 
Bulaodsbabr^ Ac !Iie trastses mil he primarily 
responsible for the safety of tbe fund and for the 
proper expenditure of its income A comraitlee 
of monagemeot composed of able and respectable 
men living at Agra can then be foimed to manage 
and maintain the college under the supervision of 
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the tro9l<?es, and, if necessary, also of the Bireelor 
of Public Icstrectfon It is needless for me to 
say that the experiment is worth a trial, and I 
have every reason to believe, from my more than 
nine years' experience of the people of Agra, that 
it will succeed 

Quei 17 —In the province with which yon are 
flcquamled, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system? 

Jus 17 — There are no private Native gentlemen 
jn the North-l\ estem Provinces al le and reidy 
to come forward and aid more extensively than 
heretofore m the estiblishment of schools and 
colleg 9 upon the grant m aid system The in* 
fine itial classes m these provinces, as I have stated 
10 my answer to Question No 8, not being them* 
selves educated, do not appreciate the advantages 
of education , and the number and resources of 
edicated Natives who appreciate the value of edu 
cation are limited, and, further, tbeir status is far 
from satisfactory Ihere is, to my thinhing, one 
means whereby wealthy men can be in luced to 
come forward and aid extensively in the establish- 
ment of schools upon the grant in aid system 
If the Government were to confer titles and dis- 
tioctfoss u) on those who show their lihorohty And 
public spirit hy estahlishing schools and colleges, 
rich meu will come forward and aid id their 
estalluliment. I think there are m iu> wealth} 
men in the North 'U'estern Provinces who are able 
and ready to spend largo sums of money if, by 
doing so, they can establMh their claim to titles 
and titular distinctives llio condition of things 
IS os I have statid it, and it is certainly a matter 
for regret But, in my opinion, there u no barm 
m taking it into account 

Ohm is,*— I f the Government, or any local 
antliorit} haung control of public money, were 
to aiinouiico its deiermi ation t/> withdraw, after a 
given term of ^cara, from the maintenance of any 
higher cducntional institutiou, wh-it measures 
wonld be bet adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure the mauiteuance of 
such institution on a private footing^ 

Ant IS — Until the people are able to under 
take their own educ-ifiou, it would be Hnwi«e on 
the p.irt of Governmicnt to annoiinco Ks determi- 
nation to withdraw from the maiiitcinnce of on} 
higher educatioual institution Ibe time will no 
doubt come when the Clncls and well to-do men of 
India, (hcmselvcs benefited ly higher cducntioo, 
will contribute to it in such a luanuer as to relieve 
the Government of the obligation Such a ten 
denev is already visible in the provinces which are 
cdncati nally advanced and Government should 
encourage and fo«tcr it ibe progess in this 
resp&.t must necessarily he gradual, and slow 
But at the present state the announcement of the 
dflUrraination of Government to withdraw from 
the support of higher education aftvr a certain 
timawoull prove di-'astrous, as it is certain to be 
conrtrueil into a public condemuition of it The 
MMMof this jnrt of the co intiy ficl thnt Ihcv 
are iindtr a moml obligation to contribute to any 
work on which the Governmeut looks with favour 
In order to pivo the wa} for the event lal retire 
ment of Oovenimtnt from the imintenance of 
educati ml institutions < £ the higher onkr it b 
necc« iry, lir»t of all, to create a demand for edn- 
cation \ny hasty action in this respect will be 
mobt injimous 


Quet, SI — What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
forthe education of their children? How far is 
the complamt well founded that the wealthy 
cIasscs do not pay enough for such education ? 
"What IS the rate of fees payable for higher 
edocntion in your province, and do you consider 
it adequate? 

Am £/— The midole classes of the people pnn- 
cipallr avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and colleges for the education of their 
children, and the fees they pay for colhgiate 
education are as hith in proportion to tlieir in- 
comes as the fees paid by Oxford and Cambridge 
s'ndents Sfost of those who generally send ihete 
bovs to our schools and colleges find it dillicult to 
make two ends meet The wealthy classes do not 
resort to our Lnglish schools and colleges They 
do not care to give their boys an English educa- 
tion The late Mr Sutcliffe, when Principal of 
the Presidenc} College pointed out that out of 
some 50 notononsly wealthy families resident in 
Calciittaand the suburbs only 4 or 5 were represent- 
ed lu the class-rooms of the College If this is the 
case with Calcntta, where the de«ire for University 
etlucalion is keen and conspicnotis, it is no wonder 
that the wealthy classes in the backward North- 
West do not send their children to English schools 
and colleges The rate of fees pn}ahle for collegi- 
ate edocation in this province are Rs S in the first 
and second }car classes and Rs 5 m the third and 
fourth-} ear cli®8es I consider these rates vciy 
high fhe fees iii Government secondary sclioofs 
are at present adequate A few years hence when 
there 19 a perceptible merease >n the demand for 
education, they may he gradually raised 

Qhc* 85 —Can you adduce any instance of & 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees? 

jlat 82 —1 am not aware of any instance bf a 
propnctiiy school or college m the North Western 
Provinces which is supported entirely by fees 
Tlicre ore many such instances m Bengal— such 
os the Metropolitan Ii stitiition fo inded by Pandit 
lew ir Chander \ id} a agar, the Albert College, the 
Cit} College, the Presidency School, &.c &)me of 
tl esc institutions are not only supported entirely 
hyfees, hut they yield a profit 

Quet 83 —Is it, in }nur opinion, pos ihla for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become mflaontial and stable when m direct 
com|CUlion with a similir Government instito 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con- 
sider that it might Ijccome so? 

Am S3 — I consi ler it p )«ible for a non Gov- 
ernment institution of the higher order to btcome 
inHuentni and stable when in direct comp-tition 
with a similar Government institution The only 
conJiti ns under win h this is possible a« tliat the 
tcacliing ond the di>cii)linein the non Governm nt 
sclwol should bo as good as m llio « ovvrnmtnt 
in titution and that in the former riligmus 
neutrality slioulJ be os strictly obs..rTeJ ns in the 
latter Rut, nil things Iwing equal, tho |<ople 
would prefer the Government to the non Govern 
ment instilntiou, bcean e m the cslima ion of 
oncnlials there is a jre-tgo atiachmg to ever) 
jnstrtatroa maiatamed by the State 

Q„ff g/ Is tbe cause of higher education in 

your province injnred hj anr unhealthy coini>cti- 
tion , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
appl} ’ 


It 



/nt — Tl e caxi'o of Inglicr odiicnlion in llio 
Noitli ^\es^e^n Provinces is not injtitcJ by an} 
unlieilthj conipctitimi 

Qnti — Do educated NntiiM in your prov- 

ince reidiJ) find icinni erative emplo)miiit? 

A'u So — Spell ing generally, edwc^lc! Natives 
do not find icmnnciativc cm]lojinent in the 
Nortli-liVestern Frounces Tlieinost covetiilanil 
best ] aid posts in tLe public sen ice open to Natives 
are tlie nj pointments in the Siihoniinate Judicial 
and Lxecntiie Services, nml, as a rule, these up 
pointmeots arc not histoncd tipou educated Natives 
in the Upper Piovinccs In the Snhinlin'ilc 
Executive Service thoie la I believe, only one 
gradnte of the Cnkutli Uinversitj throughout 
the Noith eaterii Provinces Ihe Suhordmatc 
Judicial Service of the N’orlh-'U cstern Irovinres 
numbers 90 memhors nnd there are only three 
grsdmtes of the North 'll est college in it out of 
a total numl er of about 12 d 

In Eeii^il the Subordinate Judicnl Sertiee is 
almost entiicly lecnuloJ from among the gr>du- 
atea of the University, but the cose ii mdclj 
different in these provinces Lducated Natives 
who have interest may obtom rcmnncralivc 
emplo3nient in tbe Education Dcpaitmvnt Jhit 
the bulb of them have to pi's their da^s as tnl • 
ordinate masters in Gov eminent or private fcIiooK 
and as ill j nd cleiksin public or mcrcantilco^ccs , 
and they retoivc wry little cnconngtmenl from 
tbs 1 uida of departments lu the North 
^estern Provinces *Ihe rules for a)tni<8ion into 
the piihlie service prescribed by Sir Gtorge Couper 
la 1877 have not done much practicalgowj Ihore 
rules are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observmice, and even if tlicj were einctiv oh 
served they could not produce niiy results worth 
the name for the simple ica<on lint Ihev do not 
go far enough It le sitwfactory to find that the 
North eitern Department of Agncultnro and 
v^ommerce las been endeavouring to utilise tic 
services of giodintes and under graduates Mr 
Griffith, in his Report for ISbO 81, slates tint 
during the past too aid a half ^cirs three gradu- 
ates of the Cileutti University have been an 
pomted in the office of Director of Agriculture 

md Commerce, two of wlioni turned out extreme 

ifoTn tl J-irA ^"™"""‘’«grnd«ale9,«l,o rc-id 
up to the U A staiidaid.but f.ilcd to tale tlw 

I)wrctor‘'nf “a"’ ‘I'e office of the 

^ireetor o! AgiieuPure, who spca1 s of them in 
high teiras Diftnct officers and heails of 
departments in tbe Upper Provinces do not, as a 
rule, enconrage our students by appointing them 
to posts at tl eir disposal 'ihe Insp ctofof the 
Oudh Division writes — Among I ngiKh lauWit 
studei ts Iheie are very few who Lave enteied life 
on salanes of moie than R. 15 per mensem, and 

life with salaries exceeding Rs 6 Thns the 

InlS44Vrlfr’''Tf®i*® compared with Bengal 
always be P^eferenee should 

‘".S 

ll"h"rsr”,T. “£ 

n. .t d...„ i 


Deputy Jligistrntes and Deputy Colhdon In 
le«sn similar coiirso is f Ihud he,e |t,e 
Natives of the Norlli IVtstim Prf vincca mil not 

oltain remunerative cm] loj mint, and no demaad 

for higher education will becnated 
I have eon«iJerabk txjH.ruiieo of tl« Subonli 
natcJiidiiml anil Ixeiiitivc Services ofUi^l 
and the North-Western Provinces, and I f^eUo 
hesitation in saying (hat th so of Iht. Ijtter sn. 
very miieli infirior to, nnd weaker tliaii (lioseof 
tho fonner Tins is 1 ecau"Q thosL s/'rvue^ of the 
Nofth-W csleni Provinces arc recruited mosth 
from a lower class of men, the 1 alf idu atcl snii 
geiicnlly conupl class In B ngal llicy jn. 
itcniitcd nlmost vvl oily from the gri 1 lak cks 
If the graduates of these pnvinccs be, afters 
I roj cr legal test, nj pointed as Jluiwfs and Dejuty 
Culhctors, tho tone and cHuitney of the services 
«tuld materially imjrovc.and (jovemnunt would 
get, for the mmey it is spen ling on higher cdu 
cation hero, a sufficient return m the iiiii roreracnl 
of the services I have mentioned Su h aa ira 
iroveincnt will add to the contenlmentof the 
{leojlc and thus also to the slahihty of tbo 
Government 

On this (jucslion I may nl o remark tlut the 
system of education prevalent now d es not give 
to the educated Natives sufficient ojenmgs for 
I em|loyineut More attention is jwil to general 
I tian to special nnd technical eJucition The 
irofvssional cdneation at {risint given in samo 
>f our schools and colleges is nlmc t confined to 
Law, Medicine and fnginccring JDlh«e|roT 
inces, however, sufficient provmon I os not w 
my opmon, been made for their tcaclimg Lx 
cej tthc Medical School at Agn, which tramsonly 
oalive doctors, there is no other medical school in 
lhe«c proviuces 1 or higher medical education 
stulcnts of dhc‘o provinces have ti gocilhsrto 
Lahore or to Colciilfa Many tin ler graduates 
and matnenlated students of the»o provacces can 
not.tlercforc, for obvious reasons enter tbe meJ cal 
profe*si6n The Agra Mcdieal School may cosiljr 
be raised to the status of n medical college 
training native doctors and ako Ass vtant 
Siirgems by making n slight mcrea'O in its tut 
lional staff As for Law, there are only two law 
cloiscs, one at Allahal ad nnd tho other at luck 
now, and these are at a gnat due mat, as both tho 
Al'ahalnd High Court and tho Court of tic 
Judicial Commissioner of Oudli do not rcecgni « 
the Law degrees of tho Cikutta University, or 
give any great preference to lho<e who rend in 
them ovci tho*e who do not lead m them A 
very superior general educalnn nnd a full three 
years* legal education in an affilateJ Law cla« are 
reijuiied of those who aijctr in tlic B L. and 
LL examinations of the Calcutta Univerity 
Tliose who pass those exnmmntioiis should, there 

fore bo allowed to practise in our courts without 

further examination Tlien, there is iioreiren why 
Law classes should not bo opeiieil at Benares and 
Agra— vlislinguished i leaders or Haw graduates 
may I c apjiointccl lecturers there on small salaries 
of sayRs 100 or 200, and there is every lAch 
bood of the classes soon becoming self snppoitmB 
Iheie IS only one Engineering colligc m the 
whole province, , that at Ivoorlce One or 
two more Engiueering schools on a smaller scalo 
may be opened with advantage Tlie usefulness 
of the ttooikee Collego I as ako leen eonsulerally 
diminished by the establishment of the Cooper s 
HiU College The Government guarantee Dr 
appointments has almost been withdrawn from'" 
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inJ tnnsfertwl to llio latter college Tins 
j>rc\cntB gludents from joining lli« ItoorLee 

College, for, in tlie I resent state of tbe cctmtrj, 
Eiiguieenng cannot i«. [imctiscdasnn iiidc|Hndeht 
profession Iho legal •vnd medical profi® ions 
arc almost overcrowded I tLinL tliat if some 
schools teicliing some industnes and arts suited to 
tlio nquircmcnts of llie people lie opened at 
different j Ijccs, fre«li fields for emplovment nnd 
indent udenl practice would lie openctl, nnd tlieie 
would 1 eless loniplaiiit iLont llie want of ren>u> 
nerativc enif 1 jmeut I Iiave no doubt that such 
schools would tie prosperous Thej would mnten- 
allj improve tile cause of national educatiou 

Qius 25— Is the instruction imparted m 
secoudan schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful and j ractical information? 

Am 25— \c3, the instruction imparled in 
setondarj schools i® onlciilatcd to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful nud practical information 

Qiif) 27 . — Do } nn thiiih there is any truth rn 
the statement that the attention cf teachers and 
pupils H undulj directed to the Entrance Examm 
aliou of the Universitj ? If so, arc you of 
opinion that this circumstance impaiis the practical 
value of the CHlucation in secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordinnrj life? 

Ai>i 2r.— I do not UunL there is anj truth in 
tic statement that the nttenlien of teichers and 
pupils IS u> dnlj directed to the Eotnucc Lsarot* 
untionof the University 

Qaei 28— Do you thinh that the niimhcr of 
pupils Ml Sfcondarj schools who present tliemsclvcs 
forlhoUnivcraitj rntrance Lsamination is unduly 
when trunjaarKl wjth Ihc rcqiliremenis cf the 
country? If von tliiiiL so, what do jou regard as 
the caiisvs of this state of thiugs, aud what 
remedies would you suggest? 

Am 2S— The numher of pupils m secondary 
schools of tlie«c provinces who present themselves 
for (he Universitj Entrance I ximination, is not 
unduly large when comj aro»l with the requirements 
of the country The number of eaudidafes from 
tho Ei’crth-M C'leTn Prorinccs, who went op to the 
rntrance 1 samiintion lu December 1880, was only 
dH This IS not an unduly large i]an]l>er lu a 
province containing a populaliou of more than 30 
IQllhoDS 

Qaet 20 — UThat sjstem prevails in your prov- 
ince with reference to scliolnrsliips, and have you 
any nmarhs to malo on the subject? Is the 
i-choljrehip system imjartially administered as 
betwi-cn (lovinimcnt nnd aided schools? 

Ant 25— The scholarship system m force ju 
the North- \\ estern Provinces is impartially ad- 
uunistcred ns between Government nnd aided 
sehools, but the system if«clf stands in u^nt 
need of improvement in regard to the nwardof 
primary junior and senior scbolarslnps There are 
no lower j rimary 6<belarshii>s in these provinces 
Upper primary Fcholarfhi|S of the value of Its 2 
a month and tiiialli. for twoyoars are awarded 
from local funds at the di«eretion of Dutiict Com- 
miltres to Kva who desire to prosecute thcit 
studies up to the middle vtrnacular scholarship#, 
lot tie amount is limited to 5 percent of the 
total grant for ) nmary education n the district 
^*ow, in lltnga), lower and npjer prinniy *cl olar- 
ships are awarded of (he value of Us. 2 and H# S 
a racnlh n^pectiTeU I llunh lower pnmarr 


scholarships might be cstal limbed with ndranla«e 
m the North Western rrovinces and the value of 
the existing primary Khofarships should be rai«oiI 
to lU 3 a month Thcjniimr schohrshijisaward- 

ed on the results of tl e Entrance ] xatninatmn are 
only 24, and they arc restricted to tho e etuhnts 
who pass the examination in the first divuion 
The same restriction aho obtains in the award of 
senior scholarships which are awarded on the 
results of the Tirst AttsPsaimtialion In reference 
to this the D:rccl<>r males tin* following oii«crva. 
tions in his Report for 1875' 8 ' — “ The rc«tnction 
of I’A and BA scholirvliips to students who 
pa«8 m the fir«t division must for sotue tune tneome 
keen down tho diminishing iiumher of our college 
stadeiits, and, after careful consideratirn of the 
results of this restriction, I am not sure that the 
step, though theoretically nght, was not practically 
pixroature I nin inclined to wi Ii that thia ofiicc 
were allowed the discrciionarv power of rclaxin** 
the present rule in favour of promi'ing stiidints, 
reconimeoJcal for the indtrlgence by the principals 
or the head masters of tlitir colleges or schools who 
have failed by a few marks to nttnm the prescribed 
standard In llio past year only 17 of the 24 
I A scholaroliips were nwnnled, and only fuc 
Native students from the sihools of the United 
Provinces m this disastrous ytar pa«<id the En- 
trance Examination in tho first division" Mr. 
Nesficld, Inspector of the Oudli Division, re- 
marks — "Tlic college sclolarshtjs are now re- 
stricted to those who pass some Univcraitv examin- 
ation, either the ) ntranoc or fJ e I ir»t Attn, in the 
(ir<t division But the limitation to tho first 
division seems scarcely advi«able In the Oiidh 
scheme, which has Iwcn niolished, scliolirships 
were allowetl to those who pa^'-od in the sicoiid 
division as well ns to those in the first, prvfcrcnce 
bcnig of coor-c given to the»o who stood highest 
ID the clan list A return to this princi] lo seems 
desirable , for, iindir the pro cut restriction, many 
, of the roost promMing stuiknts art lost to the 
; I niay quote the matance of Lala Sita 

Ram, B A (now head roaster of fhe Silanur 2iJa 
sell >ol), who matriculated from rvn'au school 
ohont live years ago m tho second diM«iou Atith 
the help of a Government scholarship, which m 
old days cmild be given to such men hut which in 
thc«c day 8 he could not have got, he entered the 
Canning College, Lucknow At the end of four 
years be headed the BA list omoi g nil the enn- 
diJates of his year frpm oil the colliges alhliated 
lo the CalintU Utivcrsity This shows that 
second division men may turn out to l>e quite as 
de'Cning as first divi'ion men, and tint if funds 
are avaiiaWo, they coni 1 !«• utilis -d with ndv outage 
if the pnsent restrictions wen remove.! " ^ot 
only should tho exi'ting rule which r«-stncts F 4 
and BA scholarshnw to first division mm le 
abolished, but (he number and value of those 
scholairhip* should raided In Bengal tl ere 
arc altogether 1^2 junior scholar*bip«, divided into 
three grad -s— namely, 10 of the fir»t grade carrv . 
ing montlilv Btiixiiji of lU 20, 17 cf the 

second gra le carrv mg monthly stiixMids of lU I’i, 
and 9 j> of the (hinl grade carrying monthly 
stipends of lU 10 TI e scl ofarshij# of tie first 
one are awarded to t! c ten candidates who o! lam 
tie hi '1 f«t aggregate marls, wl ik thf»eof the 
R,e nd'and third grades are allotted to tl i several 
Conimi'.<iener»hips m cerGm proporlioDs Again, 
llief* are 49 senior Fcliclarslirs in Bergal Tliive 
s«hpUr»'irs arc of two graics— 10 of tie fit 
grade cawying ftip^nds of Rs 25 per cetijcra, 
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and 89 of tbo second grade carrying stipends of 
Bs 20 per mensem The 10 scholarships of the 
first grade are open to all affiliated institutions 
mthout distiuciiOD, and are awarded to the candi* 
dates who obtaiu the highest total marks m all 
snbjects , wbik the 89 Echolarships of the second 
grade are re«erved for students of affiliated institn* 
tiODs in different parts of Bengal in certain pro* 
portions The value of the junior and senior 
scholarships in the North Tl estern Provinces 
ought to be the sanie ns m Bengal Junior scho- 
lars in these provinces now get lU 8 in the first 
year and Its 10 in the second, and senior scholars 
get Rs 12 in the third year and Rs 16 in the 
fourth year Then, I am strongly of opinion that 
the number of junior and senior scholarships in the 
North-W estern Provinces should be at least one 
half the number Tnenty five per cent of the 
students in the Presidency College, Calcutta, are 
scholarship-holders — a fact which clearly ex) lams 
the important part played by a well regulated 
and liberal system of scholarships in mcreasiog 
the number of students in the colleges of this 
country 


Quea 33 — What is the system of school in- 
spection pursued in your province? In what 
respect IS it capable of improvement? 

38 — Ihere is a Circle Inspector for each 
Ummi-sionersliip and a Deputy and Sab Deputy 
Inspector for each district The Circle In«pector s 
tour IS practically limited to six months in the 
year, and he cannot aiinuaRy visit all the school* 
mtliin his circle The work of inspection is per. 
functonly done I am of opinion that the Circle 
ln«pector8hiia should be abolished A Native 
Inspector for each distnct, aided by two or three 
Sub Inspectors according to the size of the district, 
would bo a great improvement on the exislmt 
ayetem The Native b.stnct Inspectors should 
men superior to the present class of Deputy In- 
m Inspccto? will be 

.We 10 move .boot lo tie i.lenor ti,roo~hoot lb, 
jeor 1 1 e primary scbools cannot cow be viaited 
by the Rpnty In.peet, r and Sub lo.pecto, mom 
tban twice a pr The eoo«,„e„ce of th„ 

SlT '* *»S«l>ev the villawo 

.Cboolo..l,„ pmcticlly lelt to the™ E 


..ct" fffi-S\oC .7^”^ tKo^’b ‘ 

are not, speaking gcnerallv vet fit . i ® 

..iv ot icUoTit^^ “ •-»« . 

wii?idriwalof'Gmcrnl^entto*^‘’l^““ 

the Jiwct 

-onWba>cnr„„”,;,, «ml collom 

growth .( , 

acd combio.iL fo- local po'^'l™? 


Aitt S7— The withdrawal of Government to* 
laige extent from the direct management of 
schools or colleges in the North-Western hov 
inces would liave a disastrous effect upon the 
spread of education The menbihle conseqii-nce 
of such a measure would be that higher eduwtion 
would pass almost entirely into the haad* of 
iltsstonanes To entrust higher education to Mig. 
siooary agencies would be objectionable Tie 
primary object of the Missionaries being tic saU 
version of the ancestral religions of the people, tie 
transfer ot higher education into tbeir haDdj*will 
bo viewed with great distrust and suspicion Im 
afraid the higher classes of Natives in the North- 
Western Provinces will not send tbeir children to 
Missionary schools for education It is yet pre 
mature to talk of the growth of a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combination for local 
purposes m this part of the country, which is » 
backward educationally 

Qtiea 55— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools oi colleges, do you appre 
hend that the standard of instruction m any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
80, what measmes would you suggest in order fo 
prevent this result ? 

3n$ 38 —1 appiehend that in the event of the 
Ooveiument withdnwing to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges, the 
standard of instruction in Missionary institutione 
would deteooiate ^Vhen the competition of 
Government schools ceases to exist, tlere use 
guarantee that higher education under Jlwionaiy 
agencies will maintain the present higher standarJ 
1 am uoabJe to suggest any measures in order to 
prevent this result. 

■“Does definite instruction in duty and 
the pimeiples of moral conduct occupy anyplace 
m the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have you any suggestions to make ea th« 
subject? 

55— Definite instruction in duty niid the 
principles of moral conduct does not occupy ;my 
the course of Government colleges or 
scbools Definite moial teaching on theistic basis 
might be imparted. It is n mistake to suppose 
tbatany respectable Nntiie will object to his child 
t'^ught only the pure code of morality 
But all creeds and dogmas must be carefully 
avoided 


, ^ — Are any steps taken for promoting 

the physical well being of students m the schools 
or colleges m your province? Have you any 
aoffgovtions to make on the subject ? 

Ant 40 — In some towns gymnasia and cricket- 
pounds are attael ed to schools, but tky donot 
exist ID niial districts I tl ink gymnasia ami 
cnckct grounds should be attached to all Govero 
ment or aided schools 

part of the expenditure lo 
rreu by the Government on high education in 
jour province unnecessary ? 

of the expenditure m 
"y '^vernment in fins rrovinco is uniiecf*- 
'nstimce, the Agra College The 

thetutoM slious the salanes drawn by 

xne tutorial staff m 18S0 81 
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Tbe Ealanea of the principal and the professor 
of Literature amount^ to nearly Rs 26,000 A 
European scholar on Rs 800 or 900 a month 
might do the work, of the Principal, os well as 
teach English m the college classes If snch an 
arrangement were made, a eaving of Rs 14 000 or 
Rs 15,000 might be effected without impairing 
the efBciency of the college 

Qiff# 49 —Have Goremment institutions been 
set up in localities wheie places of inslrnction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other assistance adeqnately supply the educational 
wants of tbe people ? 

Ant 49 — ^No Government loslitntions have been 
set up iti localities where places of instruction aU 
ready existed,which might by grants m aidoroihcr 
assistance adequately supply the educational wants 
of the people. 

60 — Is there any foundation for tbe state- 
‘ meut that dBccrs of the Edncational Department 
taVe too exclusive on interest in high education? 
Would beneHcial results be obtained by introducing 
into the Department more men of practical train- 
ing in the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment? 

Am 50 do not think there is any foundation 
I for the statement that officers of the Education 
Department take too exclusive an interest in higher 
education The Education department has two 
branebes-^the instructional and the inspectional 
In my answer to Question No 32 1 have suggested 
that the latter branch should te recruits fron^ 
competent Natives The introduction of lofenor 
I men into the lostmctional branch of the Depart- 
t ment, merely because such men Lave received 
practical traiamg in the art of teachiog and 
school mananment, would be injurious to higher 
^ education Rut if the qualifications could be com- 
bined with high echolarahin, it would be most 
desuable 

Qxrs 6S —Is there any tendency to raise pn 
mary into secondary schools unueceesanly or pre- 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tendency? If so, what measures? 

Ant 6P— Sometimes applications ore made by 
the people to raise pnmaiy schools to middle ver 
naenur schools , hut the conditions under which 
the sanction of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tinn 13 accorded to such applications are a sufficient 
check against any unnecessary or premature ten- 
dency in this respect 

Q»er 53 — Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of tbe parents or guardians of tbe pupil? 

Ant 53 —I think the rate of fees should not 
vary according to the meane of the parents or 
'ui^ums of the pupil, hut should be nniform and 
in as low a scale as possible 
Quet 6^ —Has the demand for high edacstion 
in your province reached such o stage as to make 
tbe profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
echoob been opened by men of good position as » 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am 54 —No The denaand for high education 
in this part of the coniitiy has not reached sncb a 
stage as to make the profession of teaching a pro- 
fitable one No schools have been opened in the 
North-Western Provinces by men of good position 
as a means of maintaining themselves 

Qvta 59 —In your opinion ebould fees m col- 
leges be paid by the term or by the month? 

Ant 59 —Fees in colleges should, in my opinion, 
K.-W,P 


^ Mid by the month If the payment of fees 
by the term were insisted upon, the parents or 
guardians of many of the pupils would be unable 
to meet the demand 

Quet 60— Does a strict interpretation of the 
pruiciple of religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools ? 

Ant 60 —No , by no means 

Qtitt 61 — Do you think that tbe institution of 
University professorships would have an important 
effect in improving the quality of high education? 

Am 61— Yes, the lustitntion of University 
professorships would have an important effect in 
improving the quality of high education 

Qnet 64— la tlie event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it de- 
sirable that it should retain under directmanage- 
ment one college m each province as a model to 
other colleges , and, if so, nnder what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Ant 64 —In the event of the Government with- 
drawing from the direct management of higher 
institutions generally, it is desirable that it should 
retain under direct management one college in 
each province as a model to other colleges Such 
a college should, in my opinion, be maintained on 
tbe footing of the Presidency College, Caicntta, or 
of the Muir Centra] College, Allahabad 

Quet 65 —How far do you consider it necessary 
for E iTopean professors to be employed m colleges 
edncatiDg up to the B A standard ? 

Ana 65— Merely to teach English, bnt even 
this IS not absolutely necessary, though it would 
be desirable In the Metropolitan Institution of 
Calcutta, which teaches up to the B A standard, 
tbe tutorial staff is a purely native one In Janu- 
ary last this institution passed seven candidates at 
tbe B A examination, of whom three were placed 
m the first division 

Qnet 6$ — Arc European professors employed or 
likely to be employed in colleges under native 
management? 

Ant 66 —European professors are likely to be 
employed m colleges under native management to 
teach Enghsb, if a really competent native cannot 
be had for the woik 

Que# 67 . — Are the circumstances of any class of 
tbe population in your province (e y , tbe hinham- 
madao) such as to require exceptioual treatment 
IQ tbe matter of English education ? To what arc 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for? 

Am 67 — The circumstances of tbe Muhamma 
dans in these provinces are such as to require, in 
my opinion, exceptional treatment in the matter 
of education The Government system of educa- 
tion can never be thoroughly popular with tbe 
Muhammadan community, as it ignores tbeir re* 
bgiQus teaching Of the wisdom of the principle of 
tel 'nous neutrality observedio Government schools, 
there can be no manner of doubt The Govern 
ment cannot undertake to provide for religious 
teaching for Muhammadans in its schools It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable and just that grauts- 
in aid sbontd be given to Muhammadan schools m 
tbe saino way as grants in aid are given to 
Missionary schools, irrespective of religions teach- 
ing The establishment of schools like the Anglo- 
Onental Muhammadan College of Aligarh, founded 
by tbe Honourable Sayyid ^mad Khan, C S I , 
45 
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wbicb meet tbe requtremcnte of the JIubammaian 
community, ehouW be encouraged 

Qufs 68 —How fat would Governraentbe ji^i 
fied in withdrawing from any esisting Bchool or 
colle<^e, in places wheie any class of tho popnlation 
objects to attend theonlyalternativeinalilntionoii 

the ground of its rel gioua teaching? 

Am 68— Government would not be at all 
justified in witbdrawmg from tl e management of 
schools in places where the only nllemativo insti 
tution is one which the people objected to attend 
on account o! its religious teaching It would 
not, in my opinion, be consistent with religious 
neutrality to close Government schools where the 


result nculd be that parenfs would have to 
their children to mission schools or to none 

Quit CD — Can schools and colleges under 
native management competo snccessfully mlb 
corresponding institutions under Luropean maoa'’*. 
ment? 

Ant Schools and colleges under nit re 
management can compete successfully with cone 
epondiDg institiiliODS under Luropean manage 
meat. This is clearly established by tha saect s 
of the Metropolitan Institution, the Albert College 
and the City College of Calcutta all of which in 
exclusively under native managimeut 

JOlh Augut, 1882 


Evidence of the EpETD B Davis, Tnnctpal of Jat Earain'a College, Benaret 


Q,ues 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and m what proviuce your 
experience has been gained 

Ail — Having been appointed by onr Society 
to commence mission work at Allahabad in 186^ 
among other things 1 began an Anglo-vernacular 
school 

For some time we had no Government grant 
hat in 1884, when our numbers bod gradually 
grown to about 70 a grant of Rs 30 a month was 
made us increased to Re 50 in 1880, to Rs 91 in 
1668 toRs I00ml8G9,toRs 200 in 1872 to 
Ba 260 in 1S7S at which sum it stood when I 
left AUahahad in 1879, the aumhers on tbe boards 
being then about 800 

In 1867, the first boy who had ever presented 
himself at the Calcutta Entrance Examination 

S Bsed from our school, and we seemed to be in a 
:r way to considerable success in our work 
But in the meantime, notmtlistanding the exist- 
ence of our own sebool, and one whose numbere 
were still larger under the Presbyterian Amencaa 
mission which bad been at work for many years, 
and a sebool undernative auspices called the Thom 
hill Preparatory School, a Govetomenizilla school 
was started and this drew away tnany of our boys, 
and by dint of much larger expenditure than we 
devoted to the work ultimately took tbe lead out of 
our hands 

It was my practice throughout to devote four 
hours a day to the school, taking the greater part 
of the education of the first two classes 

Since 1879 h|j^ve taken a similar part in the 
work of Jai Narain’s College at Benares 

I need hardly add this occurred in the North 
Western Provinces 

Qa« 6 — How fat can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies wbtdi exist 
for promoting ptituaty instruction ? 

All Primary schools could hardly exist id 
most places apart from the help given by Gov 
emment as at present, together with that afforded 
in comparatively few instances, by Chmtian mis 


Qua 7 — How tar, m your opnion, can faru 
assigned for primary education in rural diatnd 
be advantageously administered by llistnct Con 
mittees or local Boards? What are tha prop, 
hmits of the control to be exercised hv sac 
bodies? •' 

Ant 7— It would seem \o depend m gre: 


measure on the constitution of such Committees 
and Boards If those interested in carrying ont 
the work were fairly represented on them, suih 
administration might be possible 

Qua 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of jour province the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Am II —So far as I know, care is (alen to 
provide education in the dialect most used bjr 
the people in tbe district around each school 
Quet 12 —Is tbe system of pajTnent by results 
suitable, m your opinion, for the promotion of eda 
cation omongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am i9— In order that a school may prosper 
it is necessary that the managers should he pie- 
pared to keep up tbe payment of salaries &e, 
without variation , and if a grant is liable to eon 
stant change, it must in many cases be difficult for 
managers to undertake it At any rate if neb a 
system were introduced, the payment should be 
decided in accordance with such results not for the 
past, but for the coming year Else the managers 
have to pay the salaries, Ac , not knowing how large 
a part of tbe expense for the year will fall npon 
them till the close of it 

Qua 13 — Hare you any suggestions to male 
regarding tho taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ant Id — Fees should be the rule, with escco- 
iioDs allowed m the ease of poverty, and it would 
he well that some provision should hejnade for a 
moderate supply of books gratis to tbe poorest 
Qua 19 — Have yon any remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of the grant-in-aid system or the 
details of its administration? Arc the grants sde 
quatc m the case of («) colleges, (6) bojV schools 
(o) girls' schools, (<fj Normal schools? 

Am 19 -—The administration of grants-in a d 
has 1 think, been managed by the Director of 
Publ c Instruction with tbe greatest possible fait 
ness on tbe whole though isolated mstances mar 
be produced in which managers have had grou d 
for complaint, particularly in regard toth^ts of 
diminution held out in reference to what is called 
the departmental examination, tho £iiriie‘<s of 
which as a test for the class exammed has beea 
veiy generally disputed When it is eonsdered 
how largely managers of aided schools depend on 
the assistance afforded hy tbe grant m aid tw 
tbe maintenance of their work, perhaps I b* 
allowed to suggest that as a rule, the dimmntoa 
of a grant should not be allowed to depend on 
I Inspectors' reports alone , bat that where a yri'o* 
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faeit ground for reduction seemed to exist from 
suck reports, a careful examioatiou sboald be mode 
into tbe condition of tlie scliool, into circumstances 
wlucli may have caused failure over which the 
managers may have had no control, such as sick 
ness, nnfflir inducements to migration to other 
schools, &.C , and generally into the account which 
the managers or pnncipiu have to give, before any 
diminution were sanctioned. A grant in aid of 
one half of the total expenditure is probably a fair 
proportion 

Qk«j 20 — How far is the whole educational 
system, as at present administered, one of practical 
centrahty, t e , one in u hich a school or a college 
has no advantage or diaad vantage as regards Gov- 
ernment aid and inspection from any mhgious 
principles that are taught or not taught in it? 

ji/ti 20—llehgious neutrality no donbt ex 
eludes examination by an Inspector into all work 
that IS not of a purely secular character Hut 
supposing Government aided schools in proportion 
to tlieir advancement in literature only, while an 
Inspector coull necessarily examine only into the 
progress made m such Bub]ect, it would hardly be 
considered fair in a pubUshed report to npcak of 
two schools, one of which gaie its whole time to 
bterature and another in cijual proportion to liter 
atnie and mathematics, iQ such a way as to dis 
courage the latter because its advancement in the 
one subject was somewhat inferior to that of the 
school which devoted all its attention to that only, 
while no mention was made of the known hmt 
that a very useful work was effected winch coold 
not weighed in estimating tbo grant in aid 

Aloreover, the education which it is most desir 
able to foster in the country is sorely not merely 
that which imparts a certain amount of know* 
ledge to the pupils, but, if possible, that by which 
they are made the best men and most useful 
citizens and therefore efforts should be made to 
ascertain what class of schools conduce most to the 
moral advancement of the boys, and that these 
should be proportionally cncouta^ 

Ques 21 —What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How farw 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education? 
What is the rate of fees payable for higher educa 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Am SI —Men of property and those engaged 
in Government of&ces no doubt send their sons 
mostly to Government schools, while aided schools 
commonly charge a somewhat lower rata of fee, 
and thermore educate those who are less able to 
pay the higher fee Thoje also who are best able 
to afford their sons supenor advantages in the 
way of help out of school are therefore found to 
send them to Government schools, while those 
destitute of such help arc found in aided schools 
It would appear that there is no reason why 
schools for these classes should not bo entirely self- 
supporting, and that therefore the fees should be 
raised very considerably above the sums at prraent 
charged The fees m our schools vary generally 
from 2 annas a month to 1 rupee, sometimes 
according to the class and sometimes according 
to the circumstances of parents , in exceptional 
cases well to-do parents arc charged as much as 
3 to 6 rupees For the classes found in aided 
schools the scale of fees is as high as could well 
be raised 


Qxet 22 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
^®P^'m^ry school or college supported entirely 

2S —No 

Quit 23 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
Competition with a similar Government institu 
tion ? If BO, under what conditions do you con 
eider that it might beojme so ? 

Aas 23 — Notwithstanding the fact above 
mentioned that, as a rule, the higher classes send 
their boys most freely to Government schools, 
there is no doubt that many aided schools are at 
present influential and stable In order to fur- 
ther this object. It would be only fair that all 
scholarships obtained as the result of examina- 
tions open to all should in all cases be held equally 
I at an aided school and a Government school 

' Qsei 24 —Is the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion , and if BO, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Ant 24 — One way in which competition of 
the various schools under different management 
m one place tends to injure the work of education 
as a whole, is that boys who are not considered 
worthy of proraotiou at lialf yearly examinations 
la one frequently move off to another, and m 
other ways the maintenance of proper discipline is 
made more difficult It has also a tendency to 
depress fees unduly The &atnral remedy would 
be to avoid assisting in opening a fresh school, 
except for cogent reasons, where one or more 
already exist capable of supplying the require 
ments of the place 

Quet 20— Js the instruction imparted on sec 
ondary schools calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies farther with 
useful and praetic^ informatton ? 

Am 26— Yes 

Qnet 27 —Do you thmk there is any truth 
in the statement that the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to tie Entrance 
DxomiDatjon of the Umversity? If so, are you 
of opimon that tins circumstance impairs the prac- 
tical value of the education m secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ant 77 — ^WLila the subjects fixed for the 
Entrance Examination of the University form a 
most useful course of secular study for the pupils 
of the higher classes, so great an anxiety often 
exists fo devote the whole attention to these as to 
interfere to some extent with that instruction we 
Qmsider of the highest importance 

Q«c« 28 Do you think tliat the number of 

pupils in secondary schools, who present themselves 
forthe University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the requirements of the 
country ? If you think so, what do yon regard 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Am 28 The number can hardly be considered 

too large when all the requirements of the millions 
of people over whom it extends and the ever 
uu^aiog need of well-educated men in Govern 
ment an^ commercial situations is taken into 
account Should it be considered so, the cau«e 
may be stated to be the pressure brought to bear 
on «hools to pass as many os possible as a condi 
turn of their retention of grants in aid 
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29 — Wlnt system prevails in your prov- 
ince with reference to Bcholarships , nave 

you any remarks to make on the subject ? Is tbe 
scholarship system impartially administered » 
between Goveriuflent and aided schools ? 

^ar 29 — See Answer 23 
Qk«s 3Q —Is Municipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-m aid schools, whether belonging 
to Misaionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Am 30 — Munioipalitiea provide help xn eome 
cases in tbe case o£ schools receiving grants in aid 
from Government I cannot say whether such 
help IS likely to be of a permanent character 
Ques 31 — Does the University cumcolnm 
afford a syfficient training for teachers in second 
ary schools or are special Noimal echoob needed 
for the purpose ? 

Am 31 — ^The University course seems tosfford 
sufficient training for such teachers I sbonld 
say that special Normal schoob were not generally 
necessary 

Qttea 32 \ — What w the system of school in 
spection pursued m your province? In what re- 
spect is it capable of improvement ? 

Alts 32 —'The system may be briefly described 
as follows An Inspector, who is commonly a 
late master in a Government school, visits each 
aided school once a year, hm.r> a few of tbe classes 
read, and proposes a few questions on the subjects 
they have bwn studying He collects statistics 
for the past year and wntes a report as the result 
of this examiuation referring abo to tbe success 
the school may have attained in University and 
other puhliQ examinations The only improve 
meet I can suggest u that the plan of bis mspee 
tion should rather turu upon toe character of the 
teaching as discovered by his directing each 
teacher to proceed with the work in hand v^ile ha 
looks on, and, where he finds it nsefnl interposing 
a few questions himself Thu is done la some 
instances and appears far more likely to form s 
good test of the working of the school and the 
knowledge of the boys than the endeavour to elicit 
answers himself which often may not dearly be 
understood, and which, I know from experience, 
give him generally a very incorrect idea of the 
real condition of the class Also in a large school 
he should not spend an hour or two m l«»ktBg at 
a few of the classes, but should devote such time 
as would enable him to go through the whole, and 
as a role attend to each subject which formed a 
pait of the daily instroction, excepting of couree 
religious teaching And as the circumstances of 
the moment m any school may not give a favour 
able idea of ite working throughout the year, be 
should take into careful account what f 
gather from the managers or principal 
ing It ^ 


le may 
regatd- 


Ques 5^— How b.r do you consider tbe tea 
hooka in use in all schools suitabb ? 

Objections have been raised to t 
G««o, a book of Hindi selections, a text book 
the departmental examination, as not condnci 

f n 18 smd to be wntte^ 

Btyh found es^cially difficult to students whowi 
to romembey the £a>rte , poTtions of the extS 
from Greens History fixed for the Entrance E 
amination of 1831 and the selections for 181 
have been thought liable to propa-rate dislov 

<>thcr ohjectlufee p3 

among Indun youths, and, generally, „ 


of fixed text-books ties the hands of pnncipala U 
s great extent, hindering improvement aadi^vw 
log all to one dead level, it should be deprecated 
as f« as possible 

Quet 3 j — Are the present arrangements of tlic 
Eduction Department m regard to eiamiaalions 
or text-books, or in any other way, such os nnne 
cessanly interfere with tbe free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tenil 
to check the development of natural character asd 
abilitr, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Aa$ Sa — An examination called the Deput 
partmental examination was instituted saaiefiie 
years ago and has given very general diseatisfac- 
tion Tlie object was to decide what boyshonldbe 
promoted from the third to the second class and 
thus take this important part of the good manage 
ment of the school outoftbehandsof the Principal 
with a view to forming the first two classes into a 
Dorainally distinct school termed the high school 
It was also said that it would form a test as to 
what bojs were fit for future Governiaent employ 
ment The standard of the examination has been 
made such that, while it apphed to classes of soas 
20 or more boys, of whom about one half shoold 
properly be promoted m order tliat tbe work of 
tbe school might not come to a standstill, only as 
a role some three, tieo, one, or no boys were allowed 
to pass The effwt of this is to deprive tbs pnn 
cipal if the rule were acted on, of all his work 
He cannot generally take the oetuaHeachiag o( 
more tlian the first two classes and bo they lar^ 
or small, b\s time is still equally spent upon thea 
If necessary, be can retain boys in those elasses 
under his own immediate tuuion for one, two 
three or more years, until they are ready for the 
University examioatiOD , but this rule, ii earned 
out says yon should not teach the boy at all 
Unless your usder masters are able to bring them 
up to almost impossible standard, your fiist 
two classes will be utterly ruined Am I wrong 
in haviog regarded this (even if the role has not 
been earned out) as a very great hardsliip and 
hindrance to any work? The liberty to promote 
independent!/ of tbe results of the examumtion 
has indeed been conceded bnt the rule has not 
been re called, and tbe threat is still held oat of 
diminished grants , while there appears to be hot 
little prospect of any reasonable number even 
passing while tbe examination u condacted as at 
present. The examiners being all chosen from 
Government schooU la consider^agnevance and 
08 they receive no pay and have a very great 
amouBt of work to do, it can hardly be hoped that 
it can be done fairly or effectively Were text- 
books prepared that would really promote the best 
instruction of pnpjs, th§y might to a certain 
extent be acceptable as has been found to be the 
case with what is called the Madras Senes 

Qxea SB ~In a complete scheme of education 
for India what part can, in your opinion be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies 7 

Jne SB —In such a scheme Government should 
doumess provide for primary education, which 
“srdly be taken np by any one else at present 
and for tlie inspection of the higher schools 

57 —What effect do yon think that tbe 
TOthitowal of Government to a large extent from 
‘“® Bianagement of schools or colleges 

would have upon the spread of education, and the 
ffrmvth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combinations for local purposes ? 
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Aiti S7 — The timo lus probablj^ amre<3 when 
Government might retire to & great extent from 
the higher education, others being ready to tahe it 
up, and there is e\eiy hope that the pre^ess as 
a whole would he as great or greater than it is 
now, and that the spirit of reliance on their own 
exertions would Uius be greatly fostered among 
the people 

Qtui 41, — Is there indigenoas instruction for 
girls la the province with which you arc ac- 
quainted , and if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 —I am not aware of any each 

Qttt 44 — IThat IS the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls 7 

Am 44 —In tho present condition of cdncation 
among women in India, Normal school? for the 
preparation of female teachers are no doubt re- 
quired K large institution of this kind attended 
by about 70 pupils at present exists at 
Benares, and all who pass from it yearly arc 
immediately omplojed in the work As Chnstian 
women are free from many prejudices common 
among other Natives, and aa they have generally 
received a better education, they have no doubt 
advantages in these respects above others 

Qm 45— lathe promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro- ! 
pcan hdies , and how far would it he nossible to 
inetease the interest which ladies migcit take in 
this cause ? 

Am 46 -—The wives of Missionaries have under- 
taken the formation nod support of girls’ schools 
in many places To them the commencement of 
work among females has no doubt been chictly 
due On their return from education m England 
their daughters hare in manj instances taken part 
m the work Thus, large girls’ schools have been 
started at Benares More recently Soactiesliave 
been formed for sending out ladies for the purpose 
The only part Government can take in promoting 
this Work is fho supply of mcaos for carrying it 
on as already existing 

Qiiet 47— BHiat do you regard as the <diief 
defoLts, other than nny to which you have already 
referred, that expenence lias brought to light in 
the educational sjstem as it has been hitherto I 
administered 7 AMiat suggestions have you to I 
make for the remedy of such defects? ' 

Ant 47 — Tlie want of adlicrence to tho des- 
patch of 1851 

Qutt 49 — line Government institutions been 
ret up in localities where places of instruction 
alread} existed, which might by grants-in-aid or 
other a«sistaiicc adequately aupplj the educational 
wants of the people? 

Am 4P— ies 

Qutt 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Ant 53 — It is well that this should be one 
element in fixing the rote of fees 

Qse* 55 — ^To what classes of institutions do 
you think that tho system of assigning grants 
according to the results of periodical examinntions 
should bo applied? ^^hatdo jou regard as the 
eliief conditions for makiug this eystem equitable 
and Useful? 

-rf*/ 55 — Such examinations os the Uuiver'ily 
Entrance Examination form a convenient meaosof 
cb^ifying schools, but if it meant that granU- 
in a d should vary from j ear to year in proportion 


to snccess attained ift them, it would be difficult 
to managers to maintain them 

Quet 57 — To what proportion of the gro<s ex- 
pense do you think that the grant-in-aid should 
amount under ordinary circnmatances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Ant. 67 —About half the whole cost 

Qua 58 — ^^Vhat do yon* consider to be the 
maximum number of pnpils that can be efficiently 
tai^ht as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Ant 65 — About thirty 

Qua. 69 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of pullie examinations 
extending over the entire pronnee? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that snch promotions 
he left to the school authonbes? 

Am 6S — ^Promoliou shonid he left entirely in 
the hands of the principal, to do Dtherni^^ is a 
roost nnwarrnntable inlcrference with his manage- 
ment of the school Any ideal arrangement of 
the boys in one individual school into high, middle, 
and primary schools, while the school is in reality 
one that requires such extraneous interference, 
should he certainly at once abandoned as most in 
junoQs to the work 

Qua 65— Are there anyarrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your provineo to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one instttntion, 
or who leave it iiaprojierlr, from being received 
into another? bat are toe arrangements which 
yoQ would suggest ? 

Ant 65— ^MleI■c it is n«certvincd that a boy 
presenting luro^elf for admission is leaving another 
school m the same place, it would bo well (hat a 
certificate from the former school sh vuld be n. 
qmred m order that tho principal may judge if 
Ae fairness of his reason fur leaving and avoid tli 
admission of any who hid boon expvIlLd for mis- 
conduct 

Qua 64 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institntions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should rctaia under ifiivct manage 
ment one college in each province as a model to 
other colleges , and if so, under what Iimitabons 
or conditions ? 

Am kes 

q„gt C7 — Arc the circumstances of any cla«3 
of the popnlation in your province (ey, the 
JIuhvmmadans) such ns to rwjuire exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education t 
To wliat arc these circumstances due, nnd liow far 
have they Ixsen provided for? 

Ant 67— Ivo 

Quet 66— How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from any existing scliool 
or college, in places where any class of tin. popu- 
btioTi objed’s to attend tho only alternative in«ti. 
tution on the ground of its religious teaching ? 

eg — ^\ here an influential body of inhabit 
ants object to their sons attending a mission school, 
and on this ground desire that Goi-ernmenl shouhl 
maintain a school, would it not K. well to test 
that influence by advising them to raise snb^enp- 

twins among tliem>elvra with a plan to optninga 

Bchool assisted by a grant in aid? • 

Qua 60 —Can schools and colleges under native 
nuinagiment compete succe-sftiHv withcorrisj-ird. 
in'* institutions under Lurojwan management ’ 

“ Jf 



Jut €9 —The number o£ schools enslm" in 1 stion with ji fair measure of success woulil s««n 
Ben^I aad elsewhere under native management I to priwe that with due energy a good edocit-m, 
which conduct pupils up*to the Entrance Examin i may he received under native auspices 


Examtnation of the Eev B Davis 


jSy TOE Kev. B’’ E Blackett 
Q 1 — ^ith respect to the administration of 
grants in>aid (answer 19), is it the case that the 
continuance or reduction of giants depend on the 
Inspector’s reports alone, without further eonsi 
deration or right of appeal? 

A i— The reduction depends on the decision 
of the Director of Public Instruction The Di 
rector’s decision seems to depend u^n the report, 
and the report may be inferior on acconnt <d some 
depression of the school, which is really only tern 
porary and easily aecqunted for "What we com- 
plain of IS the threats of reduction unless the report 
be better, &c 


Q 5 — Do you consider the inspection auffici- 
cntly thorough to serve as the basis of a report on 
which the continuance of the grant may depend ? 

A 2 — I Imply in my answer that 1 do not 
consider it sufficient in all cases 


Q 3 —Have the managers of such schools any 
ascertained rights, so that on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions they can be sure of obtaining a 
certain amount? 

^ 3 —There ts not any absolute right hut ae 
cording to the present maosgement there may be 
preund for a confident expectation of a grant 
Tim, however, depends upon the judgment of an 
Individual, not on definite rule 

textbooks fixed for all classes 
of schools ? (answer 3 4> ) 

° fiiel an 

those for the University eiamioatiotis and those 

for the Departmental examination To these I 
have referred in my answer 

« 5 —Does any arrangement sucli as you sog 
pst for regulating the admission of boys goim- 
(a°mwer 037^”°' *** »hother exist at Benares? 

A 5— No Such regulations have been proposed 
from time to tune, but hai e not been JcepUble 


have been told by a gentleman froir 

the Benares College that out of 20^ boys m youi 

school pt more than 5 or 6 read continuonsly ,r 
your school the rest go to the Governmcntschool 
whenever they can, or have only coiro to ito 
mission school because they have^faikd at th 

6_o„r colltje rfgi.ters show ,hal vm 
H ‘'■1 and as 

Nmm. t'” to tho J,i 

s«ohL .Hf ^“;"?‘"»>"->landon what gronndi 

such a Statement should have been made ^ 

women rTn!** » training institution foi 

drawn andt^^'f c^assare thepnpils 

come that the Princual"'' thej 


^ s — Does this school reeene aid from Dovers 

nient, and if so, to what extent in proportioab 

the expenditure on it ? 

A ti — It has aid from Government, bat 1 ao 
not state the amount 

Q 2 — How many female teachers does this 
tiaiDing institution turn out annually ? 

A 9 —They have about 70, and the course Usts 
four years Consequently, there may be from 15 
to 20 going out every year 

C ID— You suggest (answer 2S) that til 
scholarships obtained as the result of examinat ons 
open to all should in all cases be held equally it 
an aided school and a Government school ? Is not 
this already the case m the North Western Pro- 
Tinees? 

A 10 — I believe it is, but I have heard of 
ohjeetions outside the province 

Q 11—Yoa mention (answer 1) that the 
Anglo vernacular school at Allahabad was prac- 
tically depnved of its leading place in education 
I in the city by a Government school sutsequentlj 
I established ’Do you know of any other place 
where a Government school has been establshed 
altliough a good aided school previously existed? 

A 11 —1 have mentioned in a published paper 
the school at Jaunpur 

Q 12 — Are the Government and aided school! 
at Jaunpur of the same class and standing? 

A 12 —As near as possible The GovorDSieat 
school has not yet beon made a high school 

Q iJ —Is this system of starting Government 
schools m opposition to aided schools still being 
earned on ? 

A 73—1 am not aware nf any recent instancM 

Q 14 — Has the aided school at Jaunpur hwn 
injured by tbe estal hsbment of tlie Goveriunent 
school, ons it hkely to be so ? 

A H —I believe the master of the school ha» 
echt 10 a report which shows how the graot-in aid 
was reduced, and so two or three branch schoob 
had to be closed 1 believe it was the withdraw*! 
of the grant, together with the diminution in thr 
number of boys owing to the starting of the new 
Government school, which led to the giving op of 
these schools 


By AIu Deightov 

Q 1 — ith reference to your second answer 
to Air Blackett, have you ever known an mstanr' 
in whicu there has hetn a reduction m the amount 
of the grant to a school in consequence of a raff* 
temporary depression or want of efficiency? 

A 1 — I have known of no instance 
Q 3— tilth reference to your 47th an“vrfr 
please state a few of the principal points on which 
the despatch of 185t has not been adherjd to 
A 2 — Tliemost important point w that tM 
despatch directed tlmt schools should not be opeort 
l>y Government where schools already evisted 
capable of meeting the educational reqmremcDt* 
«f the locality Government lias infnnged tin 
principle m some instances 

Q 3 —At ith reference to your tOth answer d* 
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you think Government shonld mnmtain a fchool 
or college where a nmiLir institution could supply 
mlequate educational means under the grant-m aid 
rules? 

A 3 — "My opinion is that Government should 
not immediately abolish its own schools even where 
a grant-iu aid school does come into eaistcnce 
The tendency of Government should be to en- 
courage grants in aid with a view to introducing 
the principle of self help, and perhaps with the 
object of ultimately retiring from sneb schools as 
may m the natural course of things be superseded 
by aided schools 

Q 4 — Uith reference to your 67th answer, 
please state briefly the data, on which your opinion 
is based 

A 4 — My negative answer simplj means that 
I am not aware of any such circumstances as wonid 
require especial treatment My answer docs not 
necessarily exclude the existence of such eircum 
stances 

Q 5 — During your educational eipenence, 
have you ever noticed that the Muhammadans 
stand aloof from English education ? 

A 5 — Looking to the numbers to be found in 
English schools in comparison with the proportion 
of the population it would be said that the 
numbers of Muhammadan etndents is small 

Bij Mn 'Wi.v.o. 

Q J— I understand the Jaunpur rilli school 
has been instanced by you as one that was founded 
in contravention of the pnnciples of the despatch 
of 1854, since there already existed in Jaunpur 
a Church mission school \ou are acquainted 
with Jaunpur do you know the population of 
the Jaunpur Municipality and of the district? 

A 1 —No, but I accept the figures you give, 
rt*, 42 000 for the Municipality aud 1,200,000 
for the district 

Q 5— At 74 per cent , the number of boys of 
school going ago would be S 150 for the Mum- 
cipalitj and 90,000 for the district 

4 § —I agree 

§ 3 — ^Tlie numbers in the zilla school have 
risen from 40 in when it was started, to 193 
in l'<82 Is it not a fact that there has been 
simultaneously an increase in the number of boys 
attending the m ssion school ? 


A 3 — T cannot give the statistics , there has 
been a slight increase in the number attending 
the mission school The reason of this, however, 
18 that it is the only school which the mission 
keeps up now 

Q 4 — Mas there any other mission school in 
the city of Jaunpur ? 

A 4—163 

Q 5 — Can you tell me where it a as situated ’ 

A 5.— No 

tATC— The witnHS eulxeqaeotl^ rxpla ned tfter refer 
nag to lotne papen in his rosse'S on that tl e school h« 
retened to wm a Draneh school la the Lines Bazur j 

Q G — 1 understand that the number of bojs 
attending the mission school is now 160, so that 
the total number of boys under instruction at the 
mis«toD school and the zilla school is 343 Do you 
consider that an adequate proportion of the 
number of boys of school going age m the Mum 
cipality and the district? 

A o — No, but that hardly affects the principle 
contended for 

Q 7 — Arc there any hoarding houses attached 
to the mission school ^ 

A 7 — No , there never were any 

Q 6 — Are you aware that the majontj of tht 
upper clasps of society m the Jaunpur city are 
Mussalmans,and that while the mission school was 
the only school m the city, their children were 
prnetically excluded from higher and secondary 
education? 

A 0 —1 do not know, but we have bad Mussal 
man boys in onr schools 

^ 9 —Are you aware that for two years before 
the tills school was finally opened the difference 
between its cost and that of a tabsih 'school was 
entirely defrayed by subscriptions ? 

A 9 —No , I was not 

Q if?— Since the Jaunpur school house was 
built, and the establishment is now maintained 
chiefiy from distnit funds with the entim consent 
< f the Local Committee, can it properly be called 
a Government school in the sense that n ould bring 
it untbm the scope of } our ol jection ? 

A to — 1 do not know but 1 slionlJ say that it 
Would be 


Evidence of Pandit Di> Datal Tiwaui, Bepnty ImpcUoi of Schools, 
Allahabad Oulncf 


Ques 1 — Please state what opportunit es yon 
haie had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what province your 
expenence has bpen gained 

An» 1 — I receivrf my education m one of the 
Qovemmpnt colleges of these provinces for a little 
more than eight years, and since 1874 Ihavebccn 
employed in the Lducation Department asa school 
master and a Dej uty Inspector of Schools An 
an officer of the department I have had opportuni 
ties of forming my opinion on the state of educa- 
tion in th4 North Western Provinces 

Que» 2 — Doyou think tliat in your province 
Uie system of primary education has been pfaceef 
on a sound basis and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction ? 


Am 2 — The system of primary education can 
hardly be said to have been plocM on a satisfac 
tory tooting ns regards its management the num 
b«r of schools and scholars 1 he number of pn 
niary schools is 6,012 with 214,809 scholars which 
gives on average of one school to every IS square 
miles while the percentage of scholars to the total 
pnpulatvon of the province is less than 5 The 
major portion of these schools is under the fiomtnal 
maua^mentof District Committees but in reality 
the whole management is m the hands of the 
secretnnes to the committees and the Deputy In 
spectors subordinate to them These two offeers 
transact aff the eifucafiooal tusmess caaaected 
With their respective districts, while the other 
members from mcompetency and v"ant of inter 
est aloof and rarely attend the committee 
meetings More beneficial results would be attained 



it a more jadicious selection of members were 
made Such persons should be selected as mem- 
bers as thoroughly understand their duties, imtar- 

ally take an active interest in the cause of ednca 
tion, and possess some sort of influence calcmatra 
to promote the welfare of the institnUoria entroat.- 
ed to their management In primary schools the 
teaching should be confined to reading, wntii^g, 
and anthmetic 

Tbe present Readers should be replaced by others 
containing instructive stones History and geo- 
graphy should bo cut out from the course, and 
mental anthmetic would advantageously be added 
In short, the teaching m pnmary sdiools should 
he purely practical 

3 layout province, lapnmary instruc- 

tion sought for by the people in general, or by 

E ' cular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it, and, if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and, if so, 
from what causes ? 11 hat is the attitude of the 
mflucntial claves towards the extension of elemen 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

^ is 5 — ^It can hardly be said that there is a 
general desire for educatiOD in this part of the 
country, hut the people are now beginning to feel 
the importance of pnmary mslruehon By far 
the greatest number of primary school popils 
come from the middle class people and seek edu 
cation as a means of obtaining "service' Tlie 
lower class people hold aloof from lostractioa, as 
they cannot he «nvenvently spared from manual 
labour, the sole means of their maintenance There 
are eertam classes that are practically excluded on 
areount of their social de^adation The inQuen 
tial classes are not well disposed towards tho 
spread of primary education to all claves of 
society 

Ques To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they o tclic 
of an ancient village system? Can you de«cnbe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
m them, and the system of discipline in vogue ? 
^^hat fees are taken from the scholars? from 
nh It classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rail) selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
Haip my arrangements been made for training oi 
1 Tovidmg roasters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schooU can be turned to good account as part of 
a sjjtem of national education and what is the 
lest m thod to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masterc mllmg to accept Suteaid.and to croform 
to the lules under which such aid is given? How 
far has. the grant-in aid system been extended to 
inUigcnons schoils, and, can vt be further extended’ 
Jrii pe number of indigenous schools as 
shoum m ofBual pa jicrs, is very nearly; two Ibou. 
smd and very few of them have a sufficient attend 
aucc or are intended for diffusion of knowledge to 
r"“;? ■« If "«»i ■n.e, .»te„a 

family Tlie instrottion imparted m them » 

the study of the langu-nre form* the chief lart of 
inslniction Tl.e aim of the Sausknt sdSilsw 
someu hat higher Besides the Sanskrit lan'reac-e 
t^ey teach grammar and the Hindo law” tU 


n. L annuo law Tl 


raiy from 2 annas to 8 annas The disciplm, 

BO far ns reverence and obedience is concerned 
IS £ir iupenor to that in our Oovermi«« 
sdiools, though lax in other respects No delh u; 
arrangements exist for providing teachers for th s 
class echools The teachers are generally 
of narrow means, and their attamments do not 
go far The indigenous schools can be tamed 
to good account by bringing them under tie 
grant in aid system and thus gmng them more 
stability The masters will be willing to ac«pt 
State aid, if offered on easy terms, and, 1 thml 
will be ready to improve their teaching by th« 
additum of anthmetic The grant in aid ^em 
has not been extended at all to dest schools, I 
think there is no better way of aiding pnrate 
enterprise than by allowing liberal grants 

Ques 5 — What opinion does your esperienct 
lead yon to hold of the extent and viduc of homt 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete,, on equal terms, at examinatioos 
qualifying for the public service, with boys eda 
cated at school ’ 

Ant S — Private teaching given in households 
18 chiefly confined to the et^y of a certain ha 
goage, and so far as this is concerned, boys thus 
taught are undoubtedly fat supetior to those 
taught m Government institutions But, as no 
peaeral knowledge is imparted, therefore there 
could he so competition with school studistiat 
examinations qualifying for public service 

Que* 6 — How fat can the GoNernmentdepeud 
on private effort, aided or uoatded for the eumly 
of elementary instruction in rural districts ? Csn 
you enumerate tbe pin ate agencies which east for 
promoting primary mstniction? 

Ans C— The Government cannot depend ell 
on private effort for the supply of elementarj 
education in rural districts, there being no pnrau 
agencies who wonld take upon theinseUeasiKhs 
responsible task 

Ques 7 — IIow far, in your opmioii, can funds 
assigneil for pnmary education in rural distmU 
be advantageously administered by Distnet Com 
miitees or liocad Boards ? What are the proper limits 
of the control to he exercised by such bodies? 

Am 7 — The funds for primary insfruction in 
rural distncts can most advantageously be adamiis- 
tered by district committees, consi'ting of olS 
cial and non official members, and efficient natne 
inspecting officers under them Except m tie 
matter of direction of studies, these bodies should 
be left unoonttolled Their duties should extend 
to the establishment and abolition of scliools, thj 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, &c 
passing of all accounts Tlie Director of Publi 
InstructioD should prescribe tbe course of studiei 
after consulting the various committees m hv 
province If the committees he cmponerol l® 
direct the studies, theio would be no uniformity 
of system throughout the entire provinCu 

Q«« B — llTiat classes of schools should, m 
your opinion, be entrusted to blumcipal Committee* 
for support and xnanogement? Assuiuing tUt 
the provision of elementary instruction lu towu‘ 
•s to be a cliarge against Municq el funds, what 
secunty would you suggest against the possibil ty 
of Municipal Committees faibng to make sum 
cient provision? 

Am S — All primary and middle cli« seboeb 
within Municipal limits should be phecd unaf'J 
the mauagemeut of Municipal CommitUc', ai'd 
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■ tbcir Expenses be cbargtd to Jtnnvcipa\ funds 
’ la case funds are insu&cient to defray tbe es- 
penses, tbe deficiency should be met from fon^ 
t at the disposal of Government The enhancement 
of fees would be a hardship for the poorer clas$>cs 
Qms 9 — Have yon any suggestions to male 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
‘ pnmary schools? Wliat is the present social 
status of Tillage schoolmasters? Ho they exert 
a beneficial influence among the viilagew? Can 

- you suggest meisnresj other than increase of pay, 

- for improving their position. ? 

Ans 9 — Ihe pnmary school teachers are gene* 
rally selected from among the senior pupiH of 
middfs class schools Also those that have received 
education in Atst schools and have acquired a 
knowledge of anthmetie up to vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions are appomted to village masterships 
as probationers, and are subsequently ordered to 
Normal schools to study for a year In 4he ab- 
sence of any regular system for providing teachers 
for primary schools, much inconvenience is fre- 
quently felt in securing the services of good men 
The present position of-village schoolmasters is 
low, and few of them command any respect or 
exert any beneficial infiucnce on the villagers 
The position of the masters would be greatly 
improved if their posts ho made pensionable In 
that case a village mastership would become more 
attractii e, and a better class of people would be 
willing to offer their services Their position 
ajiglit also be improved if they were selects from 
. t^ village people for whom the school is intended 
TJnder sucji circumstances they will win the eon- 
fideoee of the people and their rights will be more 
respected If the masters could give a little re 
ligious teaching, their position would become 
highly respectable and more lucrative 
Quit 10— ^Vhat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced luto pnmary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the cflmmunity at large, and 
especially to the agneultural classes ? Shouldany 
special meaus be adopted for making ^^e instruc 
tion m such subjects elScient f 
Am JO — Before mtroducingany new subjects, 
some of those that are now taught must be omit- 
ted. The retention of reading/ writing, and antb 
metjo will be more in accordance with the wishes 
of the people at large History and geography 
should be excluded from the course for pnmary 
schools for their unpractical chaiactex They 
might he resumed at a further stage of study 
ilental anthmetio might he most advantageously 
added The introduction of an agneuUural pn 
mer and practical mensuration will be more accept 
able to the agncultural commnaity 

Quit 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account lesj useful and popular? 

Am IJ —It IS only m certain parts of the 
province that instruction is given through the 
medium of Hindi, which is the dialect of the 
people of the«e provinces 2n others Grdtx has 
been adopted Hindi being the dialect of the 
people, and more readily acquired than Urdn, is 
more sought for by the people , but where Urdu 
h<ig been forced upon them there can be no doubt 
the schools are less useful and attractive Ufdn 
has its advocates only in the official line and in 
large towns and cities When I was appointed 


to this district in 1879, 1 found a large number 
of Urdu schools amidst Hindi speaking comrauni 
in a dji«gracefu! state These schools were 
gradually converted into Hindi schools, as oppor 
tnnities occurred, and soon became popular and 
now tank among the best schools of the dutnet 

Quei — Is the system of payment by remits 

suitable, m your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Alt 12 —The system of payment by results 
13 not suitable If introduced, the efBciency of 
instruction would be greatly impaired There 
would he no regular work throughout the year, 
but only for a few months preceding the mspec- 
tiOQ or fixam inatiOQ JIueh encouragement ivould 
he given if the teachers receive, m addition to 
their fixed monthly allowances, a reward suitable 
to their exertions as shown by the examination 
results 

Quit 13 —Have you any suggestions to mate 
regarding the taking of fees lu pnmary schools ? 

Ant 13 — The instniotion in pnmaiy schools 
should he free of any charge The people are 
poor, and we must avoid any discouragement It 
19 a general complaint that the people are un- 
willing to pay fees, and as soon as the fee system 
is enforced they withdraw their children from 
school It has been frequently noticed t^t 
schools which were once flounshing declined con- 
siderahly m numbers when fees were demanded, 
and, on the other band, when fees were discoati- 
Otted they recovered their original populanty 

Quit 14 —"Will you favour the Commission; 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
pnmaiy schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
bow they can he gradually rendered more efficient ? 

Am 14 —The beet method of extending pri- 
mary education is to encourage dett echools This 
class of schools, as a rule, exist for a short tune 
and then break up for want o! sufficient funds to 
maintain them , and if the grant lu aid system were 
extended to them, they would become more stable 
The primary schools would become more efficient, 
if the recommendations 1 have made in answer to 
question 10 be earned out llheir efficiency will 
in no small measure^ depend on the employment 
of a better class of teachers and constant super- 
vision nod inspection on the part of inspeoting 
officers. 

Quet Jfi— Doyou know of any ca'ses in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with 
or without aid, without injury to education or to 
any mtciests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Qnet 17 — In the province with which you 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and resdy 
to come forward and oid, even more extensively 
than heretofore, in the establi«hment of schools 
and colleges upon the grant-in aid system ? 

Am IS & 17 — My replies to these questions 
are in the negative 

Qms IS— If the Government, or any local 
suthonty having control of pubbe money, were 
to announce its determination to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the maintenance of 
any higher edncational institation, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort 
m the intenm so as to secure the maintenance of 
BT ifb institution on a private footing? 

At* IS — The time Imnofcjeteomefor Govern 
47 
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ment fo withdraw from the direction of high edn- 
cation To leave it m the hands of the native 
community, as it is, would be a retri^mde step 
No effective measures could be euggestM to seenre 
the maintenance of institutions of the higher 
order on a private footmg 

Quet 19 — Have you any remariLS to offer on 
the principles of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Arc the erants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (i) boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, ( 1) Normal schools ? 

Jm 19 — The grant in aid rules as sanctioned 
by G 0 No ilDA, dated 2nd June 1874>, arc, 
in my opinion, rather strict The amounts of 
grant should depend only on the character of in 
stniction and on the tuitional expenditure, and 
not on the number of scholars The duty of the 
poTemment is to see that the mane/ granted has 
been properly spent, and the object for which such 
grant is made has been gained Under the pre 
sent rules no native girls’ school where the roll is 
less than twenty, can be aided In the case of 
native girls no such restriction is desirable nor 
necessary Female education being in a very back 
wa^ state in this part of the country, we must 
make grants m aid on easy teims and give every 
encouragement we can ^ 

In tlie case ol Teraacnlar ecIiooU for boys and 
girls, g^ts are Tory inadequate as alsn m the 

lu'n lo'J ‘'a'”’” I”?' only 

R. ?■ n ednoation, mhii; 

ft English ednoation Out 

of a total nllotment of Its 35 640 for girls' 
i^ods, verna^ar schools receive only Rs 147667 
mo Normal schools for mistresses receive Ks 1,920 


5»t> 94— Is the ranso ol higher edaoalitj „ 
ynnr proYoce injured by any nnhcalthy n,™; 

n^lf ** IB 

Jar 94— By far the greatest mmle, ot,„ 
schoolboys seel edoYtion, as 1 ha„ 
observed, with the sole object of Becunn<y 
vice" Under the present practice in thcMtmr 
mces higher posts in public oflleps are gecfnST 
fiU^ np by people selected from the amla cLisa L 
preference to college students of raucli hi»hr 
attainments This circumstance induces out rtn 
dents to termmate their school career premafurek 
and enter the official line The remedy I toIJ 
saggest II, that higher public posts should be own 
to competition ' 


Mi?6a*o*{ principally avail them, 

for the* S ! and colleges 

tor the education of their cLddren’ How Fmm 

do'nTrJ ’'"'J ‘I"" ‘E* ™Hhy cW 

the for such education? Wba?2 

the rate of fees payable for higher eduealmn m 

your province. Md do you consider it adequate’ 

and ni ®1 lower class 

of thp r ® ® ^ principally avail themJi^ 

impoveruhrd slito of ths^opfe*' 


Ques S3 — Do edneated Natives in your prov 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

jfsi S5 —The educated Natives do not readDr 
find remunerative employment, Government tm 
ployment being the only oyemng for them 
Queg 29 —What system prevails in your prov 
race with reference to scholarships, and have yon 
any remarks to make cJn the subject? Is the 
ttholarsbip system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ? 

Ant 29 — Scholarships are competed for atpub- 
lie examinations The scholarship system is eem 
plete and is impartially administered betwwa 
Government and aided institutions With the iid 
of these scholarships diligent and able studenti 
can nse uninterruptedly from a village prinatj 
^ool to the highest class of an Enghsh allege 
The*present scholarship allotment, which is aeitly 
seventeen thousand rupees is very small in proror 
tiOD to the number of scbools and scholars sna to 
the total expenditure on education Tliewstnc 
tiOQ of F A and B A scholarships to fi«t 4vi 
sioners la undesirable, as it keeps down the nun 
her of college students This prmlege should he 
extended to second divifioners also It has b«B 
frequently observed that second dinsioners ha« 
proved as successful m the next higher emnuna- 
tion as first divisioners 




rort’a entadjfe ” “ 


n«?a",™n,e5 * 

become influential and stable^w^® ^ 

Petition wiUi a simili r 
H so. under whal »i»rt.tutmn^ 

‘t might become so 7 y®*' consider that 

07. T. ‘ . 


institution of a ht^hL V ^‘"■cinmeot 
nv,m position, m wmpctiUon “^‘ntajn ita 

institution pronded lUs under 5./ 

Muhammadan Ah 


Q««t xiO — Is hlnnicipal support at present ex 
t bo grant in aid siffiools, whether beWogiog 
to Aiissionary or othef bodies, and how fans this 
snpport likely to be permanent? 

^ — Some of the large Municipalities of 
the North estern Provinces contribute abont 
fifty two ’thousand rupees annually towards the 
support of educational institutions The sidtd 
wools receive nearly one third that allotment 
Inc continuance of this Municqial grant depenU 
on the financial position m which the Municipali 
■*” ™*Sht be placed at any subsequent time In 
Uuan there is no Municipal grant given 

Q«« 31 — Does the University cnmculuo 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in eccoaJ 
ary mJjooIs, or are special Normal schaols needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ant dl —The University curriculum affords a 
automent training for teachers insecondary sebools, 
ut it would be desirable that masters, before the r 
*^^?*°T*™f**^’ ®bould pass a short time in a Normal 
‘Cam the practical management of classes 
the best methods of communicating mstruc- 
tion m an interesting style 

— What IS the system of school m 
sn^ i” myour province? In what re 

»r«t 13 It capable of improvement ? 
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Ant 55— School jnspection is carried on by 
means of Divisional Inspectors, District Deputy 
and Suh-Dep«ty Inspectors In Oudh there n. only 
one Inspector and an Assistant Inspector, and sub- 
ordinate to them are Distncl Deputy Inspectors 
There arc no Sub Deputy Inspectors in Oudh. The 
Inspectors are not required to visit collems The 
inspection of zilla and tahsili schools bj them once 
a j ear IS compulsory, while that of halkaVindi 
schools IS optional Tlie zilla and tahsOi echoola 
are visited i» ttf}t, and the halkabandi schools 
assemble for examination in a central place appoint- 
ed for the purpo-so The Deputy and the Sub 
Deputy Inspectors visit all the tahsih and halka- 
bandi schools twice a year Under the recent 
decentralisation scheme the Inspectors, having 
been greatly relieved of their duties by District 
Committees, will he able to gi\c more time and 
attention to inspection of schools The present 
inspection arrangements are satisfactory and do not 
require anj alteration 

Quts 8-1 — How far do you consider the text- 
books in use in all scliools suitable ? 

Ant 34 —In vemaeular schools the text-hooks 
are not at all suitable The primers should have 
graduatcil lessons Tlie Vidiankur and its conn 
terpart the Ilaqaiq nl JIatijudat should be super- 
seded by Readers containing instructive stones for 
children Some portions of the Gutka (Padmawat, 
for instance) are ohji.etionaljle on moral grounds 
There is no suitable anthmetic winch could be 
(aught in Tillage schools At present the traosla- 
tiou of Barnara Smith’s arithmetic is used, and it 
docs not stilt the requirements of the village schools 
Faudit Lakshmi. Slnnkar Mtsru'e Oamt Kaumudi 
has recen^ been ordered to be read m village 
schools This book does not contain & sofBcient 
Dumber of questions for exercises 

Qnet SS —Ate the present artangements of the 
Education Department ift regard to exaromatisus 
or text books, or in anj other way, such as un 
necessarily intesfere with the free development of 
private institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natoral character and 
ahibty, or to interfere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? , 

Ant 35 — No 

Quet 3G — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, whal part can, in your opinion, he most 
effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies r 

Am 3Gf—Tn ray opinion the Government 
should have the management of colleges and su 
penor zilla schools, considering the very backward 
state of the people The management of primary 
and middle class schools, both English and vemacn- 
lar, should he transferred to Local Committees con- 
stituted under Government orders The nninhcr 
of supenor ziUa schools in these provinces is inade- 
quate to the reqnirements of the people, and in 
every district one such school should he set up 
Primarily their management should rest with 
tlie Government, and ultimately transferred to 
local bodies, when people become more alive to (he 
interest of education The inspection should, in 
both these cases, he m the hands of Government 
Inspectors 

Quit 37 —What effect do you think tliat the 
withdrawn! of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges wonld 
have upon the spread'of education, and the growth 


of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
comhination for local purposes ? 

Ant 57 —The withdrawal of the Government 
from the higher class institutions would be a 
hardship, inasmuch as there aie very few schools 
of this order, except mi«sion schools, and a large 
section of the people object to their sons attend 
mg mission schools for fear of religious contami- 
nation and where there is only one Government 
school and one mission school, the ahohtion of 
tlie Government school would deprive people of 
edocation Under such circumstances, if the 
Gorermnent were to withdraw from the direct 
management, its action woidd be unjustifiable 

Quet 3S — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
roin'igcment of schools or colleges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would deteriorate ? If you 
think so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result ? 

Ant 5S— If the Government were to with- 
draw to a large extent from the direcf manage- 
ment of schools or colleges, the lesult would not 
only be deterioration m the stai dard of instruction, 
hilt many of the schools would he closed Hie 
measures that would prevent such results ate (1) 
that the schools he liberally aided (2) that they 
be pbced under an eflictent managing committee 
consistiDgof Natives educated inEngbsh colleges, 
(3) tliat they be constantly visited by permanent 
Oovernment Inspectors, and tbeir progress be le 
ported on to Government (rem time to time 

Qttti 55— Does definite mstructioa in duty 
and the pnnciples of moral conduot ocenpy any 
place m the coarse of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have yon any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ant 55— At present there is no provision for 
moral teaching in any class of schools, and in my 
opinion the subject is so important that something 
should be dose in that way Class books contain- 
log moral precepts can be compiled, and advan- 
tageously introduced into schools without hurting 
the susceptibilities, of orthodox men holding par- 
ticular religious views 

Qnet ^5 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
or college in your provmce ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject? 

Am 40 — There are encket clubs attached to 
some schools and colleges, for instance, the Bena 
res College and the Ahgarh College, &c These 
clubs are supported enbrelv by subscriptions raised 
by the students and teachers, and have not made 
any satisfactory progress on this account Much 
encouTagement should be given to physical eier 
eises by distributing prizes from Government 
grants 

Qii« 41 — Is there indi^nons instruction for 
girls in the province with which you are acquaint- 
*ed , and if so what is its character? 

41 There is a growing tendency among 

the Government officials and educated Native® 
generally to give their wives and daughters a httle 
education The education thus given is of an 
elementary cliaracter, and is confined to ordinary 
reading and wnbng in Devanagn character in 
the Hindi community, and among the Mussahnans 
to reading a few chapters of the Kur£n 

Qntt 42 ^hat progress has been made by 
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Ite Department m instvtntmg scbools fot girls , 
and wbat is the character of the instrucbon im 
parted in them? What improvements can you 
suggest? 

Jns 42— Thfe Government has not been ftt all 
successful in the spread of female education among 
the Natives owing to the prejudices of the people 
against sending their daughters to school and giving 
them education There are about 160 Government 
and 115 aided schools for girls with 0,000 girls on 
therolls The teaching in these schoolsisvery m 
fenor and few of the girls ever get beyond their 
pnmers and the multiplication tables These 
schools are at best a sham 1 Much improvement 
cannot be expected at the present stage of the 
Indian community, but something, however, 
might be done by replacing the present etatt of 
male teachers by women The respectable Natives 
are averse to entrusting the education of their 
daughters to men Female education can only 
spread by private teaching 


Quet 44 —What is the best method of pro 
viding teachers for girls ? 

Am 44 — The best method of providing teachers 
for girls would be to open experimental female 
Normal schools at central stations I am inclined 
to think that poor adult women would be found to 
read in these schools to qualify themselves for 
teacher’s profession The experiment has been 
tned in Bengal and with some success 

Qvet 4o— Arethe grants to girls’ Echooblarger 
in amount and nven «n less onerous terms than 
those to boys schools, and is the distinction snffi 
ciently marked ? 

Aut 4-3 —No 


Qk<» 47 —What do you regard as the chief 
defects other than any to which yon have already 
referred that experience has brought to 1 ght in 
the educational system as it lias been hitherto 
administered ? What suggestions have yon to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans 47 — In a country like India where popu 
lation 18 rapidly increasing industrial and proles 
s onal Bchools are more needed t^n schools for 
intellertual training If schools for mechanics, 
agricultural and rmning schools were established 
work wdl be found for thousands of people and 
the resources of the country will be considcrablv 
developed 


Qaes Is any part of the erpcnditore 
incurred by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Am 48 —No 


Ques 49 — Have Government institutions heei 
set up in localities where places of instmctioi 
already existed which might by grants in aid o 
other assignee adec^tely supply the educationa 
wants of the people r 

Am 49 —Primary schools have been opened i; 

schools ensted, aftd wluci 
the peo^e^ would have supplied the wants o 

Bt-,^*** 4.® tiT?® foundation tor th 

rtatement that officers of the Education Depart 
meat take too exclusive an interest in hieh rfa 
mSi! results be obtoned b 

department more men c 


Am 50—1 reply to the first part of the qa»s. 

tion in the negative and to the second part in the 
atfiimtive 


Qua 51 — ^Is the system of pupil teachets or 
monitors in force in your province ? If so pVjc^ 
state how it works 

Am 51 —The Normal school system fortran 

iDg pupil teachers is nltogethor defective The 
number trained yearly is inadequate thetermef 
one year for pupil teachers in the Normal school 
IS insufficient, and the standard of instruct on u 
not higher than that in village schools More 
over, no training is given in the ait of manage 
meat of classes and school disciplme &.c nslen 
these evils are remedied, the Normal schools are of 
httle ntihty, and the money expended on them is 
thrown away 

Q«e» 62 — ^la there any tendency to raise pn 
mary into eecondary schools nnnecessanly or pre 
maturely? Should measures be taken to check 
such a tcndei^ ? If so, what measures ? 

Am 52 —There is a tendency to raise pnmaiy 
into secondary schools prematurely and I thmlc it 
necessary that measures should he taken to check 
it The best measure for this would be that tke 
masters must be clearly made to understand that 
their promotion wiHl depend not merely on the 
snecess of one or two semor classes, but of all the 
classes, high as well as low 

(luet 53 — Shenld the rate of fees m sny class 
of schools or colleges vary according to tbs 
means of the parents e^ goardians of the papih f 
Am 55— In colleges and alia schools foes 
should vary according to the means of piKati 
and guardians of pupils This will be simply a 
reversion to the old rule which obtained here some 
ten years ago Fees should be made dependent 
on class promotions One uniform system for all 
classes mil hardly snit 

^oes 54 —Has the dlmand for h gh ed icat on 
m your provmce reached euch a stage as to mssa 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good poe tion as 
a means of maiotaming themselves ? 

Am 54 — ^No 

Qam 55 — ^To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigmng grants 
acooiding to th» results of penodveaj exammationa 
should be applied ? What do you regard as tw 
chief conditions for making this system equitable 
and imefol 7 


65— To what, classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of ass gning grants in 
aid* of the salaries of certificated teachers can be 
best applied ? Under what conditions do you 
regard this system as b good one ? 

Am 55 ^ 56 —A system combining the two 
methods of assigning grants seems desirable 
Q«e» S7 —To what proportion of the gro« 
expense do you think that the grant-m aid shon 
amount nnder ordinary circumstances m the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Am 67 —Ordinarily the grants m»aid 
colleges and schools should be one half of thegM** 
expenditure 


Qmi 63 — ^What do you consider to be ^ 
maximum number of pupils that can bo ® 
ciently taught as a class by one instructor in tn 
care of colleges and schools respectively ? , , _ 

Am 53 —The maximum* number of schow 
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that can be efBcicntljr tanght as a class by one 
master is in colleges and 80 in schools 

Qaea 59 — In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Jns 59 —Fees in colleges should bo paid by 
the month ** ffrfianee If fees were to be paid by 
the term, great discouragement would bo given to 
tboea that cannot aOonl to pa) > and they will pre- 
maturely put a stop to their studies 

Quet 50— Does a strict interpretation of tbo 
principle of religious ncntralit) require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct 
management of colkges and schools ? 

Jnf 60— So long as religious toacluog rs not 
given in Government schools, the principle of 
religious neutrality does not require the with- 
drawal of Government from their management 
Ques 62— Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over tlio entire provinoo ? In what 
cases, if any, is it prcferahlo that such promotions 
be left to the school authontiea ? 

Ant 63 —In the school department I would 
leave promotions entirely m the hands of the licad 
masters, they being more intimately acquainted with 
the diligence, ability, and progress of their pupils 

Qnei 62— iire there anyarmogementsbetweea 
the colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelkd from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another ? IVlmt arc the arrangements which 
yon would suggest ? 

Am 63 —At the time of admission candidates 
are required to prodneo certiGcatcs of good beba 
Tiour Signed by tbs head master of the insiitutioo 
in which they previously read In the case of 
tnnsfsr of parents or guanlmns no certificatee 
should be required , there can be no definito rules 
laid down for the prevention of boys who are 
expelled from one institution, or who leave it im 
properly, from being received into another , but tho 
masters should satisfy tbemselvra m tlie best way 
they can of the belulTiour of candidates before 
admission 

6/— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct managemeut of 
higheriastitutionsgenenillyjdoyou think JtdesiraWe 
tha^ It should retain under direct mauagemeDt one 


Cross examination of Pa 
Tin: Eev W E Biackett 
Q I —You express, in your answer 9, n desire 
that schoolmasters should give so me religious 
instruction in Government primary schools 
^^hat sort of rehgious teaching do you refer to? 

1 —In Muhammadan schools a few chapters 
of the Kur4n, and lu Hindi schools the ordinary 
forms of prayer, such as the Gayatri, Sandya, 
Tarpon, &c 1 would have this only out of school- 
hours, and not compulsory 

Q 9 — Woold this be consistent, in your opi- 
nion, with the pnnciple of religious neutrality? 

A 2 — I think it would, so long as the instruc- 
tion is not given in school hours I believe it isso 
given, even now, in most Muliammadan schools I 
wouldapply theeame pnociple toChristian teaching 
<3 d —You think the grants in-aid for verna- 
cular education are generally inadequate Can 
you give us any idea of the average amount of 
n wj 


oollegein each province as a model to other colleges, 
and it so, under what hnutations or conditions ? 

64 —It 13 desirable only that the college 
classes should be retained, and the school classes 
should be abohsbed 

Ques Go — How far do you consider it necessary 
for European professors to oe employed in colleges 
educating up to the B A standard ? 

Asr 6J —Professors of Eoghsli slionld be 
Europeans In other subjectsNative professors are 
up to ibis standard of tcaclung 

Quei 6G —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, m colleges under native 
management ? 

Am 66 —European professors are employed m 
colleges under native management, for instanee, 
the Victona College, Agra, the lluhammadan 
Anglo-Onental CoUege, Aligarh, and the Canning 
College, Lucknow 

Ques 67 —Are the circnmstances of any class 
of the population in your province (e ^ , the JIu 
hammadans) such ns to require exceptional tieat- 
meot la tho matter of English education ? To 
what are these circumstances due, and how far have 
they been provided for ? 

Ans G7 —An impartial Government school 
should not make any exceptions m favour of a 
poriionlar class of people, 

Quet 6S— How far would Government be 
justified in withdrawing from aoy existing school 
or college m places wliere any cl^ of the popula 
tion objects to attend tho only alternative institu 
tioo on the ground of its religious teaching ? " 

Am 63 —If religious teaching is imparted dor 
log school hours, and the boys are forced to attend, 
the Government is not at all justified to withdraw 
from any existing scbool or college 
Qnet 62— Can schools and collems under na 
tive management compete soccessfuJly with cone 
epondiDginstitutionsunderEaropeanmanagement? 

Am 69 —Several schools under Native head 
masters, such as those at Cawnporo and BenarSs, 
have been os successfully managed as those under 
European and Eurasian head masters 

Qaet. 70 —Are the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary? 

Am. 70 — les, they are 


fDiT Bin Datal TitrAur 

those given to pnmary schools, or the proportion 
they bear to the total expenditure ? 

A 6— In primary vernacular schools they give 
2 annas a head on the number on the rolls 
Three rupees is fixed as a maximum by the rules 
issu^ in 1874 It 19 also laid down that in the 
case of lower schools the grant must not exceed 
one third of the expenditure The expense on 
aneh a school might be about Rs 9 and might 
possibly go up to Rs SOorRs 40, but it would 
not get more than Rs 3 as grant I speak only 
of grants from Provincial funds I believe the Local 
^nd grants are also regulated by the same rule* 
Q In your answer 42 you say that the 
existing girls' schools are a sham Would you 
kindly your meaning in this ? 

^ 4 —They are only schools in name, no real 
teaching is imparted in them, they are thinly 
attended by low caste girls, and they never get 
43 
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A 10 — I sliould leave the provision of such 
instruetioa to the parents of the boys 

Q II— Do you think tliat the hoanliiigw 
houses of Government schools should ho entirely 
under the manigeinent of pnvato associations? 

A 11 —I would prefer their being placed en- 
tirely under the management of private associa- 
tions 

Q IB—Tsliy the Comnussion undershiad, then. 


that the Government school or the hoardiug house 
committee should fulfil the functions of a parent 
to the boarders, both as regards their spmtual 
instruction and secuhr teaching while the Gov- 
emment school should leave the religious instruc- 
tion of its day puj ils to the parents, and confiue 
Itself, as regards these day pnpils, to the task of 
sccul^ teaching ? 

A. 12 — This sums up my views 


Statement Jy Babtj Doouqa. Pabsha®, 

Qsm 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and m what provinco your ex- 
perience lias been gamed 

1 — Since a fuw years I liave been a mem- 
ber of the Gorakhpur District ^Education Com- 
nuUee \ \auuei -pTOpetty m \'ne ol 

Gorakhpur, Axamgarh, Jaunpor, Basti, Benares, 
and Mirzapur I bad a private school at my own 
house whi^ afforded me an opportunity of form- 
ing on opinion on the sahjcct of edocation 

Qugj 2 — Do you think that m your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to tbe reqnircments of the community? Can 
jou suggest any improvcmenU m the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Ani 2 —The education imparted by tbe rural 
schools IS as yet not so Useful as it ought to be, 
and for this reason, that tbe teachers, as well as 
the People entrusted with the mana^meot of 
schools, look more to tho number of the pupils tbao 
to the nature of the lustruction given, and which 
instruction is not suited to the requircmeuts Tbe 
Tillage people may bo divided into ionr classes. Ptt , 

(1) agriculturists. (II) shop-keepers, (III)laboarer9 
and artimos, and (IV) samindars who do not cul- 
tivate land with their own hands Tbe agricul- 
tural and labouring classes forsake their calling 
after learning the rudiments of reading and 
writing and begin to look out foremployment and 
thereby lose their status m society, shop keepers 
possessing a knowledge of Hindi only stick to 
their proMSSiOD, hut after reading Urdu they look 
down on their profession with contempt 

For the above reasons it will be advisable to 
teach only Hindi to the sons of the agncuUnral 
and labouring classes in the beginning, and after- 
wards to put into their hands small treatises cou- 
taiDiug the rudimcntaiy pnnciples of agricultnre, 
so that they may acquire a knowledge of their own 
profession and make improvements thereiu At 
present it is not advisable to teach Urdu and 
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bold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are ai y 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influ 
cntial classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Ant —There 13 no general demand for edu 
cnkion S’nop-keepers and those who look out ior 
public employ (as Kayasths), well to do zamindars. 
And such Brahmans as cannot afford to study 
Sanskrit, seek for pnmary education Agricul- 
turists and labourers dislike education, because tbi;ir 
children, after acquinng a smattenng of letters, 
took towards their profession oraoy homely method 
of earning their livelihood with contempt The 
very low castes, such as sweepers, chamars, autl 
doms, are practically excluded from educatiou 
The higher class of wople would not bear their 
company at schools The higher class of people 
are in favour of the education of all higher caste 
people They would tolerate the education of the 
lower order of the middle classes, but they consider 
it useless and sometimes mischievous They are, 
bowever, decidedly averse to all education among 
the very low caste people 

Qaet 4 —To what esCeat do indigenous schools 
exist 10 your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can yon describe 
the subjects and character of the instmctioa given 
iQ them, and the system of discipline in vo^e ? 
tVhat fees are token from the scholars ? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gener- 
ally selected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made tor training or 
prOvidiDg masters m such schools ? Under what 
oucumstonces do you consider that indigeoons 
schools can bo turnra to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
inethodtoadopt for this purpose? Are the masters 
wiiliDg ^0 accept State aid, and to conform to the 
iTiles under which such aid is given ? How far 
jias the grant-in aid system been extended to indi- 
genous schools, and can it he further extended ? 

Snt A — Tlio t^entiw of the cities have ireneralJv 
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beyond the alphabet and the moltiplieation The 
real attendance is only 5 or 6, though at the time 
of examination the teachers may produce more 
Q 5 —Do you include lu this condejnnation all 
the girls schoob establiabed by missions sod 
superintended by European ladies ? 

A 5 — No, they are much better 


By Mk Dbighton 

Q 1 — How many primary aided schools do 
you know whose monthly expenditure is Re 40? 

A 1 — None in this district, nor do I know of 
any elsewhere 

Q 2 — How many in which it is Rs 20 ? 

A 2 — I am unable to answer this question 

Q 3 —Have you ever eerved anywhere except 
in the Allahabad district ? 

A 3 — I was officiating 2nd master in the 
Moradabad High School m 1873, from 1874 to 
1876 I was 9th teacher in the Benares Collegiate 
School and afterwards 5th master in the Govern 
ment High School Allahabad 

Q — How long have you been Deputy In 
specter ? 

A 4 — Nearly three years 

Q 5 — Dunng that time have you known any 
Government gula* schools that were worth mam 
tsimng ? 

A 5— None, I would say 


By ilR ■^Tard 

Q t — TVill you tell me how you arrive at th< 
percentage of scholars to total population ? 

£ from the Educational Report 

Q S— From what signs do you observe a 
gromng desire for primary education ? 

** shown by the result of eiamina- 
tion formerly many fictitious names were borne 
on tbe rolls and now no such names 
0 s— TouniggestUrtif MumcipiIiIim h„, 
chaige of oeliools, any deficieacy of Wda should 

bo made good by , graut Eo you not Uuub 

“Zoulf '“'■“'5' o' 

mulily~”°‘ “ '' ■»“ 

e d— Canyouldlmowbat bool, hayc beeu 

m’fZp.Zut gl?'"" •‘"'■J' 

^ t'?? Hitopadesh written by Deputv In 

S^Panl fc sSbha 

xr ♦ 1 Benares ColWo 

n,t«f ' w Ahmad 

Ritrat^r by Pandit Ram Patshad All except 
inat could not be need because it is mprcT^ . 

mentioned bv von 

eq^l m litemry merit to the Mirat-ul utus?^ ^ 

4 6—1 think the Ritratnahar is 
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A i — I am not aware of it 
Q P— Permit me, then, to explain that syslem. 
The pupils receive instruction from learned tom 
of thmr own faith, and provision is made for tie 
daily exercise of the officers of tbe llahamnala, 
religion Do yon think such a system a good one 
that it renders the college more acceptabl? to tie 
Muhammadan community ? 

A 2 — I think it a good system, and likely to 
render the college acceptable to the Mubainmadaii 
community 

Q, 8 — Are you acquainted with tbe system of 
religious instruction for the Hindus in the board 
ing houses of the Hindu school known as tlr 
Eayastha Patbsala in Allahabad? 

A 3 — Yes, I am acquainted with that system 
6 4 — ^Permit me tp describe the system The 
school committee and its bead master look 
after the moral conduct of the hoarders give them 
tbe necessary instruction in their religious duties 
see that they properly perform those duties and 
invest them at the proper age with the sacred 
thread for the Brahman, Rajput and Yeisya loji 
In short the school fulfils the function of a parent 
to the boarders under its care not only as regards 
secular teaching, but also as regards reli^ous 
instmction Do you think this a good system 
and worthy of imitation ? 

A 4 —I think it a good system and worthy of 
imitation 

Q 5 —1 think you have in your d strict of in 
epectios several schools with boarding houses st 
taohed 'Will you favour the Comm asion with 
yoor views as to whether this system of pareotal 
rehgious care could be extended to tho boarding 
houses of Government and grant m aid sehoolt 
and, if BO, have you any practical suggestiooi to 
make on the subject ? 

A 5 —I think it can hardly be extended to 
Government schools I sec no object on to its 
be Dg adopted in boarding houses of grant in-s d 
sehools 

Q $ —"What would be the practical difficulty 
of religious instruction being given to the boys 
in boarding houses of Government schools out of 
school hours and by preceptors of their own 
faith? 

A If they have preceptors of theu osn 
feith I see no difficulty 

Q 7 —Do you think there would be a desire cn 
the part of the parents to have their boys I'hile 
at the boarding bouses attaebed to Goverement 
Bcliools, placed under the religions supcm on and 
lustniotion of preceptors of their own faith ? 

A 7 —Yes this would he in accordance with 
the desires of the parents 

Q 5— Would such a system of rebgous rt 
struchoQ in the boarding houses attached to the 
Government schools render those institutions mort 
•oceptahle to the best classes of the Hmdus? 

A 8 —It certainly would 
Q 5 —On behalf of Messrs Blackett and VTard 
I wish to ask if you think such religious lustrum 
tionsinthe boarding houses of Government Khoo'i 
ought to be compulsory? 

A 9 —It should be optional with the boarders 
Q 10 —On behalf of Mr Ward I wish to s-b 
w there a necessity for providing religious instni^ 
tioa to boys living at their own homes and atteau 
ing echool only by day dunng school hours? 
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A 10 — I should leave the provision o£ each 
instructioQ to the parents of the boys 

Q II —Do you think that the hoarding 
houses of Government schools should he entirely 
under the management of pnvate associabons? 

A 11 — I would prefer their being placed en 
tirely under the management of private associa 
tions 

Q 12 —Slay the Commission understand, then. 


that the Government school or the hoarding house 
committee should fulfil the functions of a parent 
to the boarders, both as regards their spiritual 
instmction and secular teaching while the Gov 
ernment school should leave the religious instruc- 
tion of its day puj ils to the parents, and confine 
itself, as regards these day pupils, to the task of 
secular teaching P 

A 12 — ^This snms up my views 


Statement hy Babu Dooeoa Paesiiai), 
Ques 1 — Please state wliat opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India and in what province your ex- 
perience has been gamed 
Ana 1 — Since a few yeara I have been a mem- 
ber of the Gorakhpur District Dducation Com- 
mittee I hold landed property in the districts of 
Gorakhpur, Azamgarh, Jaunpur, Basti, Benares, 
and ^Iirzapur I had a private school at my own 
house whi^ afforded me an opportunity of form 
ing an opinion on the subject of education 

Quit 2 — Do you tliink that in your province 
the system of primary education has bren placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements m the system of 
admimstiation or in the course of instruction? 

Am 2 —The education imparted by the rural 
schools 18 as yet not so useful as i6 ought to be, 
and for this reason, that the teachers, as well as 
the mople entrosted with the management of 
schools, look more to the number of the pnptls than 
to the nature of the instruction given, and which 
instruction is not suited to the requirements The 
mBsgepeo^maybedjndedjntofonrcIasses p*r, 

(I) agneultunsts, (II) shop keepers, ^U) lahoniers 
and artisans, and (IV) ramiodars who do not cul- 
tivate land with their own hands Tho ognool- 
tural and labounng classes forsake their calbng 
after learning the rudiments of reading and ' 
wnting and begin to look out for employment and 
thereby lose their status in society, shopkeepers 
possessing a knowledge of Hindi only stick to 
their profession, but after reading Urdu they look 
down on their profession with contempt 

For the above reasons it will be advisable to 
teach only Hindi to the sons of the agncultoral 
and labouring classes in the beginning, nod after 
wards to put into tbeic hands small treatises con 
taining the mdimentaty principles of agncultnre, 
so that they may acquire a knowledge of their own 
profesaion and make improvements therein At 
present it is not advisable to teach Urdu and 
Persian to shop keepers, labourers, artizans, and the 
agricultural classes , but the children of zammdars 
should be taught both Hindi and Urdu, as well as 
a little of geography, history of India, and mathe- 
matics 

There ought to be at least one art school for 
each tahsil, teaching blacksmiths’, carpenters’, and 
agnculturiks' work, and also in each tahsil there 
should he a committee composed, os far as pmcti 
cable, of members from the educated zamindar 
class to hold monthly meetmgs for the manage- 
ment and supervision of that school 

Quei 3 —In your province, is primary instnie- 
tioa sought for by the people m general, or bf 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
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hold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are at y 
classes practically excluded from it , and if so, from 
what causes ? What is the attitude of the influ 
ential classes towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am l/— T here 18 no general demand foredu 
cation Shop keepers and those who look out for 
pahhe employ (as Kayasths), well to do zammdars, 
and such Brahmans as cannot afford to study 
Sanskrit, seek for primary education Agricul 
tunsts and labourers dislike education, because their 
children, after acquiring a smattering of letters 
look towards their profession oranyhomely method 
of earmng their hvehhood with contempt The 
very low castes, such as sweepers, chamars, and 
doms are practically excluded from education 
The higher class of people would not bear their 
company at schools. The higher class of people 
are tn favour of the education of all higher caste 
people They would tolerate the education of the 
lower order of the middle classes, hut they consider 
it useless and sometimes mischievous They are, 
however, decidedly averse to all education among 
the very low caste people 

if —Zb what extent doind^noiuschaols 
exist m yeor province? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you desenhe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them and the system of discipline m vogue? 
Wlut fsos ar» takon frnm the scholars? From 
what classes ore the masters of such schools gener 
ally selected and what are their qualifications 7 
Have auy arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turnM to good account as part of a 
system of national education, and what is the best 
method to odopt for this purpose ? Are the masters 
wiUtog to accept State aid, and to conform to the 
rules under which such aid la given ? How far 
has the grant-in aid system been extended to indi- 
genous schools and can it be further extended ? 

Am 4 — The gentry of the cities have generally 
private schools at tbeir own houses, but such 
schools are very rare m the villages , or, in other 
words, they are only to be found m the houses of 
those zamindars who are against sending their 
children to the sidioola established by Government, 
or are desirous of teaching them Persian and 
Arabic JIany Pandits teach Sanskrit to Brahman 
boys at their own houses, and their teaching « 
good People having Persian schools on their own 
premises defray the greater portion of the salary, 
feides supplying boardandlodging to the teachers, 
while the other boys attending the school pay 
monthly fees from 2 annas to 1 rupee But 
the Sanskrit Pandits do not take fees from their 
pupils, and pupils from outside the locality mam 
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tain tliein«elve9 by begfjing alms For the 
tencbing of Sanskrit and I’mun, Brahmans and 
Mubammadaus are rcswctiiely required, and they 
aro more or less men of good learning, of course 
they are not well conversant with geography, 
mathematics. Bud other modern sciences No 
steps have as yet been taken to procure an 1 tram 
such teachers and as far os I am aware, no aid has 
been gisen by Government. These schools are 
even now an importint factor in State education, 
inasmuch as a majority of the people who hold 
situations in Government ofllccs were brought up 
in them Their status and sphere of usefulness 
may bo a good deal improved by suitable means 
Greater facilities should be given to the persons 
taught at such schools for competing at the depart 
mental examinations qualifying for public Service 
Teachers shouldbc encouraged, ly promise of prizes 
to themselves and their pupils to mvite inspeetioa 
of tbeir schools by public ofliccrs The pnzea to 
be given to the beat teachers and students Fnvatc 
schools may be encouraged to compete for prizes 
open to such schools only, and by various other 
means 

Qua C — ^ hat opinion does your cxpeneDCO 
lead you to bold of the extent and value of homo 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for tbe public semce, with boys cduca 
ted at school? 

Jat C— Elementary training m the private 
schools forms a good foundation for further higher 
education, and the students of tbo«c schools acquire 
a knowledm of Fcrsiao Arabic, and Sanskrit 
almost of the highest standard, and can compete 
with the Etudents of Govern meot schools in wnliog 
a good stylo and in understandiog the purport of 
the laws and regulations hot they cannot compete 
in history, gsograj hy, and surveying 

<2«e» r —How far, m your opinion, can feeds 
assigned (or primary Mucation in rural distnets he 
advantageously administered by Distnct ComroiU 
tees or Local Boards ? ^tliat are the proper limits 
of the control to bo exercised by such bodies? 

Jnt 7 —The Local Boardsshould have absolute 
power to spend money vinJer the eupcnntcndcncc 
of the District Committee, vvliioh should be vested 
with full powers to distribute the sanctioned allot* 
ment in proper shares among the Local Boards 

Q ut 8 — ^ hat classes of schools should, m 


your opinion, be entrusted toMnniopal Commit- 
tees fur support and management? Assuming 
that the provision of clementnry instruction in 
towns IS to be n charge against Monicipal funds, 
security would you suggest against the 
poesibibty of ^lunicij^ Committee failing to 
make suOicient prun^ioa ? 

Aii$ 8 —The management nod expenditure of 
elementary schools and of art schools shonld be 
placed in the hands of the hlumcipal Committees, 
no matter whetlicr the eleraentay schools be for 
tie teaching of Hindi, Urdu, or tnghsh Schools 
teaching I nglish up to the Lntranco standard are 
to 1*0 regarded as elementary schools There 
should be a rule requiring 'Municipal Committees to 
speo 1 a fixed proportion of their revenue in cdu 
cation Hus will be a suOinent safeguard 

Qm 10 — W Iwt snbjecls of instruction, if in 
tnidnccd into primary school*, would make them 
mote acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agncnltural classes 7 Should any 
special means bo i^opted for making tbe instruc- 
tion in sneh snbjocts efilcient ? 

Atu JO —A little training m the art of carpen 
tiy, husbandry, and blacksmitliery added to tbe 
course of studies in the primary senools will bo of 
great benefit, and will tend in great measure to 
attract tbe agncnltural cla.«ses In each tahsil 
there ought to be one anona] exhibition of tbe 
products of these schools for tbe distnbution of 
pmet which will give an impetus to the improve- 
ment of the arta. At least ono art school should 
b« established in each tohsil, and this u very 
orgvnUy needed 

Qnei Jf— Is the vcm-icnlar recognised and 
taught m the Khoots of your provineo the dialect 
of the peo] le , and if not, are tho schools on thjt 
account less useful and pcpnlit ? 

Am 11 —In this district education it imparted 
tlirough the medium of the vernacular of the 
district 

Quit 51 -^ITas tbs demand for high education 
IB your pronnee reached such a stago as to make 
the profcs'ion of leaching a profitable one? Have 
schools boon opened 1y men of good position os a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Am 5-i —No 

Qnf* 50 — In your opinion, should fees in 
coU "ges lie paid by the term or by the month ? 

Am 59 — tees should bo taken monthly 


Incidence of MuNsni Ddboa pAnsoAD, 
Qkm J — Please state wl at opportunities you 
have bad of forming an opinion on the subject of I 
education in India and in what province your I 
exjicriencc has been gained I 


An* 1 —Since October 1852, after finishing 
my educational career at the late Government 
College Bareilly, I have served as Zilb 'Visitor or 
subsequently as Deputy Insiicctor of Sdiools m 
the districts of BarciSly, Saharennur, Iiloradab^, 
and Bulanddiahr in the North Mestem Provinces* 
At the beginning of 1801 1 was appointed Head 
Master, Taluqdan School, Partibgarb, in OmJb, 
and since that period I have been serviDg in Oudh 
in vanoua capacities such as bead matter of a 
taluqdaii school of a zilla or a high school, of the 
late Normal School, Lucknow, as Junior Inspector 
of Schools, Oudh as Inspector of Schools, ^V^stera 
Cirele, Ondb and as Assistant Inspector of 
schools Oudh Consequently much of my ex- 
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penenco has been gained in the province of 
Oudh 

Do j on think Uiat in yonr province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can yon 
suggest any improvements in the system ofod 
ministration or in the course of instruction ? 

A’t! S — Considering the amount of funds at 
our disposal for the purpose, the ey stem of pnmary 
education in this province is m my opinion placed 
on a sound basis and with an increase of funds 
to extend it, is I think quite capable of develop- 
Dent op to the requirements of the community 
Bat I do not think these requirements will ever 
J* ^ry great, there are, in fact already more 
Oovemment pnmary schools jn this province 
tbaD an actaalljr required at present, an 1 hence 
some are ncceesmly closed now and then for 
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want o£ irooJ attendance, or aro nsnally transfer^ 
red to other Villages where Letter results arc ex 
pocted to follow- Transfer of a vilbgc ecliool is 
also effected from one Milage to another wbenii 
lias done its work at the former, »?, it baa 
educated all the boys available thero for it, and 
JsnowgWDg todotlie same at the latter I do 
not think, therefore, that the masses of the people, 
fin account of their poverty, will ever want, unless 
their status matcnally improves in future, more 
primary schools than those already m existence, as 
about 30 per cent of the population are half 
starved, and conscf^uently unable to send their 
ehildroQ to school, about 40 per cent I thtnk 
cannot spare their children to go to school, as they 
hie from hand to mouth, and cannot cam their 
daily bread unless they work the whole day with 
all the memhers of their families that are able to 
work, of the remaining 30 per cent there are a 
few who aim at higher education on account of 
their nches or are too idle or careless to do so, 
while there arc some ethers who do not want any 
education at all, because it is of no use to them, 
and if they are persuaded to receive it, they soon 
forget what they learn at our village schools, 
simply because they have no opportunitiesinafter- 
life to use the little knowledge theyliaieacqmrcd, 
as they liave no distant relations or friends to 
correspond with, no newspapers or religious books 
to read, and little or no accounts to keep The 
village schools in Oudh are up to date entirely 
under the management and control of the edu> 
cational officers in Oudh, and the sy«tem of admi. 
nistration of our Milage schools hitherto followed 
in Oudh, and the course of instruction pursued in 
them aro, 1 think, well adapted for them, and need 
no improvements for the present 

Quei S— In your province, is primary inslroc 
tion sought for V the people m ceneral, or by 

£ articular classes only? Do any clashes specially 
oldealoof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded horn it, and if so, 
from what causes? Wtiat u the attitude of the 
induential classes towards tlic extension of elc* 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

Arts 3 —la this province our primary schools 
are open to all cla«%es, but instruction in them is 
generally sought for hy particular classes only 
rite classes that chledy aiad themselies of pii> 
maiy education aro taluqdars, zamindars, lam* 
banlars, pattidars, higher class cultivators, rot- 
wans, nithajins, tradesmen, artizans teachers, 
and other puhhc and pnvatc eervanU As no 
primary school can he opened m a village, until 
a BoflicJcnt attendance guaranteed by tbe rtsi- 
dents, according to the rules of the Department, 
the lower classes of the peasantry are also per- 
suaded m a great many instances, by inilnentul 
village communities, and by educational and other 
public offloors, to send their children to our -nlbge 
schools, hut after Rnislung their educational career 
they show a reluctance to return to their heredi 
tary callings, and, if compelled to follow the same, 
they soon forget most of what they had learnt at 
school for want of opportunities to use the httle 
knowledge that they iiad acquired. On the other 
hand, they become more litigious, and, as they are 
obliged to till land and contract loans on the 
terms dictated to them by their lambardars and 
malidjans respeefnely, the education that they 
have received cannot protect them from tbe heavy 
rents charged by the former and the usnnous 
rates of the latter 


The poor and indigent classes hold aloof from the 
pnmuy instruction simply on account of their pov- 
erty, but certain menial classes, such as mi-htars, 
qosavis, pasis, and eliamars, are practically ex- 
cluded fromit, as higher caste Hindus and Muliam 
madans too cannot sit along -with them, but they 
are generally so poor and destitute that they 
seldom aim at sending their children to school 
unless they arc in the setyfee of Government or 
Huropean gentlemen, and conseijuently well to do , 
hut also thcac instances in which they apply for 
admission into our pnmaiy schools on t^t account, 
ate very rate indetd The attitude of the influen 
ftal chsKS towards the extension of elementary 
knowledge to every class of society is generally 
' apathetic, but not hostile I should think. 

Qutt d— To what extent do indigenous eehools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you desenJje 
the subjects and character of the instruction given, 
in them, and the sj stem of discipline in vogue? 
^\hat fies are taken from the scholars? hrom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what arc their qualifica 
tions? Have any arrangements been made foi 
training or providing masters in. such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
as part of a sjstem of national education, and 
wliat IS the best method to adopt for this purpose ■’ 
Are the masters tnlliog to accept State aid and to 
conform to the rnles under which such aid is 
given ? How far has the grant m aid system 
been extended to indigenous schools and can it 
be further extended ? 

Jit* */ —There are, I think, some 600 nidi 
genoua schools that exist in Oudh with an attend 
aooe of about 2,200 boys, wliilo the number of our 
departmental pnmaiy schools is about 1,400 with 
AD attendance of about 45,000 pupils in them Tn 
the mterior of tbe province most of the former 
that existed before the £ducational Department 
avas organised have been absorbed into ^e latter, 
and bence it is that the number of indigenous 
schools now existing m Oudh is comparatively 
very small, and that the existence thereof is now 
conhned to cities, town", and large villages oiilj 
I do not thml that these indigenous schools arc a 
relic of an ancient village system, because they are 
generally opened when they are wanted for the 
^ucation of young children, and closed as soon as 
the neccssitj for them no longer exists, and they 
should therefore be considered of purely ephemeral 
nature, wuth the exception of one or two m each 
distnct tfiat are endowed by muafi lands 

According to the subjects and character of the 
iDSfruction given in tht, indigenous schools, (hey 
may be diiided into the following classes — 
ls{ — Tiic Arabic schools, in which Arabic books 
both secular and religious, are taught 
Sfd — ^TUe Kuian schools in which little boys 
and some grown up students too learn 
nothing but to read and recite thcKuran 

3rrf ^The Sanskrit schools, in which Sanskrit 

book", both secular and religious, are 
taught 

JlS — The Persian ra-aktibs, in which reading 
and writing in Persian are taught 
dti — 4be Hindi pathsh^las, in which (lie 
Kaithi or Mahajani writing is taught, 
as also the Hindi system of mental 
and practical arithmetic 

40 
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eacli other on almost all points connected mth the 
administration of our schools, I do not see how 
they can siicco«sfully mana^ them, 

Tho memhera of such local hoards may, how* 
ever, Ihi able to raise funds for tho support of 
primary school , to select suitahlc sites for them 
and to supervise the erection of school houses 

Qh« S — T\'hat classes of scnools should, in 
}onr opinion, ho entrusted to ’Municipal Com 
mitteea for support and management? Assumin'' 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns 18 to he a cha^e against Jlnnicipal funds, 
what secunty would \ou suggest against tlie pos- 
sibihty of jlfunicipal Committees failing to 
sufficient provision? 

Ant 8 — ?«o class of schools should, I ihioL, 
be entrusted to Municipal Committees for manage 
ment for the reasons given in my answer to tho 
lost question If the provfsion of elementary 
instruction in towns is to he a charge against 
Mnn\cipn\ ianCts as it slicpuli t*, the MununfoV 
Committees shonld, I think, be adnsed to assign a 
certain percentage of their collections to make 
snffieient provision for the purpose The proper 
limits of the control to be excrci«ed by Mnnicipa) 
Committees with regard to Municipal schools may 
he the samo that district committees should have 
to csercise with respect to Government schools in 
their respective distncls 

Qnet S— Have you any suggestions to mate 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
pnmary schools ? IVhat is the prc«cnt social 
status of villa^ schoolmasters? Do they exert 
A beneficial inflaeDCO among the villagers? Can 
} 0 U snggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving thoir position ? 

Jni 9 —In this province there is a Kormal 
class m eaeh district, but Lucknow, where there 
IS a centml Normal school for prandcag tethers 
m vermcular schools, and these answer all our 
requirements in that direction 

The present social status of our village school* 
masters is in general that of middle class men, 
and successful teachers alwa}S exert a beneficial 
inQuence among the villagers 

I cannot suggest measures other than that of 
increase of pay for improving their position 
M itli A view to add to their income and infiuencc, 
some of them were entrusted witli the charge of 
village post offices, but the plan did not succeed as 
no encouragement could m given to those that 
most deserved it, and it was found difficult hy the 
teachers to serve two masters 

Ques JO — ^What subjects of in'truction, if 
introduLcd into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at Jarjje, and 
especially to tho agncultuml classes? Should any 
special means he adopted for making the instruo- 
tion in such snljects ethcicnt? 

Jni 10 — Many changes have already been 
made from time to tinii- in the scheme of studies 
of our pnmatj schools with a new to make them 
as acceptable to the community at largo and espc* 
daily to the agncnltural classes, as tbej can pos 
bihlv he The prC'Cnt conrsc of study is accord* 
ingly verv well adapted for them and contains 
nothing tfiat is unpopular save the little of history 
and gcographv whuiihavohe».n kept up purposely 
in the scheme to make our students better in 
formed men tliaa thiir predecessors have been 
The other suljects of ournllagestheme of stodies 
inch as n-adiiu' writing, penmanship, or tbmetie. 


mensuration, and practical snrveying, are all po* 
poW, and spocul books have been written for 
making the instruction in sneh snhjecta efficient 
Oar schools would, however, be still more acceptable 
to the Ignorant and ill-edocated people if vve 
taught nothmg else m them except realing, wnt 
lOg, and penmanship 

Qnet If— la the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jat 11 — kes, the vernacular recognised and 
taught m the schools of this province i» the dialect 
of the people, but our book language is, of course, 
more refined, more correct, and more clahomte, 
than that cqnimonly spoken by the ignorant and 
uneducated people in the country 

Ques 12— Is the system of payment by results 
BUitable, IB yonr ©inmon, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ans 12 — The system of payment by results 
IS not, I think, very well suitable to this province, 
because private schools are not started here by 
enterpnsing men in a specniative point of view, 
but arc generally opened by the parents and 
guardians of the boys intended to be educated at 
their own expense in nothing else hut reading, 
writing, and pcnman«hip The supporters of 
these schools therefore, are unwillingto eend their 
(diildren to be exammed in our special school 
subjects, for tho mere peennury benefit of the 
teachers employed by them Besides, the teachers 
tliem*elves do not know our special school subjects, 
and they are therefore UDabte and unwilling to 
conform to onr rules, and snppoeing that they 
know these subjects they will net teach them to 
tbeir pupils against the will of their guardians 

Quet 13 —Have yon any suggestions to make 
reg^iDg the taking of fees m pnmary schools ? 

Jnt 13 —Tuition fees varying from 1 pice to 
Z annas a boy are levied in all pnmary schools in 
Ondh, while the poor and iadi»nt pupQs, to the 
extent of one-fourth of the total number enrolled 
are exempted from the pajroent of those foes 
And as Ibis plan answers very well in Oudh, it 
may be extended to the pnmary schools m other 
provinces also 

Qnet !•/— '\Vill jou favour tlic Commission 
with jrour views, first, as to how the number of 
nmary schools can be locreased , and, secondly, 
ow they can be graduallj rendered more cfh 
cient ? 

Jff 14 — I do Hot know how the number of 
pnmary schools can at present increased with 
out a corresponding increase of expenditure but 
I think the present uamber is more than sufficunt 
for the j resent wants of the community, and 
more schools will not, I think, be required till the 
physical condition of the poverty stneken culti 
ntors matenally improves by an increased demand 
for labour in consequence of txtcnsion of produc* 
live works, by an lucreaseil development m the 
tesourccs of the country, by a consequent ri'O m 
the pnee of v^etablc prodnefs by succc«^vp 
favourable harv<*ts and by a stop pn‘ to the en 
liaACcmcnt in the rates of rent raid by the ogn- 
cnltnral classes An increa «0 in tl c proqienty of 
the country vrvU vinreas<i la 

the demand for pnmary schools, who«e number 
laaj then be increased by intrcxlucin^ the granl- 
in-aid system and thev can then t>e graduallj 
rendered more efficient by the a«-i3tance of the 
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intelligent village community, when the people are 
60 much interested in them that they supplement 
the grants from the rural cess with purely Tolaii. 
tary suhscnptions paid towards their maintenance 

Qk« J5— Do you hnow of any instancM m 
which Government educational institutioM <« 
higher order nave been closed or transferr^ to 
the management of local bodies, “ 
in para'»raph 62 of the despatch of IbStf And 
what do°\ou regard as the chief reasons why more 

effect has not been given to that provision? 

Ans 15 —1 do not know any instances m wnicn 
Government educational institutions of the higher 
orderhave been closed or transferred to the manage- 
ment of local bodies in this province, as »ntem- 
plat^ in paragraph 02 of the despatch of lba4, 
and the cluef reason why effect has not been given 
to that provision is that tbe majonty of the people 
in this part of the country are not much advanced 
in civibeation, that they all cannot therefore ap- 
preciate education equally well, that most of them 
do not care, therefore, to foster and encourage it, 
and that there are very few public-apinted men 
able to manage educational institutions entrusted 
to their care The local boards, therefore, contain 
generally members of different degrees of calibre, 
all not quite free from party feelings, and cannot 
therefore form a compact combination to mm at a 
certain fixed end 

The taluqdan schools in Oudli, started by district 
authorities at the head quarters of their respective 
districts, could not get on satisfactorily, but liavo 
much flourished eince they have been transferred 
to the management of the educational officers in 
Oudh 


Ques IS —Do you know of aay coses m which 
Government mstitutions of the higher older might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect’ 

Ans No, I do not know of any ca«esm 
which Government institutions of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private 
bodies with or without aid without injury to 
education or to any interests which it is the duty ' 
of Government to protect On the other hand, 
my conviction is that Government institutions of 
the higher orderj vit , zilla schools in Oudh, if 
transferred with funds already allotted for their 
support to private bodies, are sure to deteriorate, 
and if transferred to them without funds are sure 
to collapse, because the local boards are generally 
composed of members of different clans and castes 
all piejudiced against each other, who cannot 
enter into a urnan to do good to Uie wholucoto 
mumty, but each tries to support the interests of 
his particular class, and the common end to do 
good to the whole commumty is thus frustrated 

Qum 17 —In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more eitenwvely than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-m aid system ? 

Ana 17 — No, Ilaja Rampal Singh, of Kala 
Rankar, in ziUa Partubgarh, however, told me in 
"March last, that after Ins return from England in 
about two years he had a mind to establish an 
knglo Sanskrit college in lus village on the grant 
in-aid principle, and endow that institution with a 
suitable estate allotted for the purpose, hut when 


it was argued that Ajudlua was a better place^^for 
that institution than the small village of Kala 
Kankar, he remarked he would prefer the head- 
quarters of his estate for the convenience and good 
of the people of his clan, and for other reasons 

Ques 18 — If the Government, or any local 
autbonty having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the mtenm so as to secure the maintenance of 
such institution on a private footing ? 

Jn$ 18 — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
anuonnee its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, we might be able 
by advice and example to stimulate private effort 
in the interim and raise precarious subscriptions 
for the purpose, so as to secure the temporary 
maintenance of such institution on a private foot 
mg hut tins plan cannot at all be depended upon, 
as it IS almost impossible now to raise voluntary 
subscriptions in this province, partly on account 
of the inability or reluctance of the native gentry 
and nobility to nay more suhscnptions and partly 
for want of public-spinted men in the country 

Qa^a. 19 —Have you any remarks to offer on 
the principles of the grant-m aid system, or the 
details of its admimstratioa 7 Arc the grants 
adequate in the case of (s) colleMs, (i) boys' 
school*, (c) girls' schools, [(f) Normal schools ? 

Ant 1$ —I have but few remarks to oiler on 
tbe pnnciplce of the grant-m-aid system or the 
details of its administration The crauts, I think, 
are adequate in all cases, and nttherliheral I should 
say, but the people, for want of means and m some 
cases for want or a feeling of pubhc or enterpris 
log spirit on their part, cannot avail themselves of 
the benefits of the grani-io aid rules 

SO —How far is the whole educational 
system^ as at jireseat administernJ, fine cf pntcU 
cal neutrality, le, one in which a school ora 
college lias no ■•advankigc or disadvantage a» 
rwjarda OoTpmment aid and inspection from any 
religious principles that are taught or not tauMit 
in It? 

Ant 80— The whole educational system as at 
present administered is one of perfect practical 
neutrality, I believe 

Quet 21 — ^MTiat clas «es pnocipally avail them- 
selves of Government or aidi.d schools and col 
leges for the education of their clnldrea’ How 
far 18 the complaint well founded tliat the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education i 
What IS the rate of fees payable for high educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ant 21 —The middle classes of people of high 
caste who seek for Government employment prin 
cimlly avail themselves of Government or aided 
schools and coUegos for the education of their 
ciuulren. There is a spnnkhng of the sons and 
relations of the richer classes aUo, but their num 
bet IS comparatively very small, and when the 
idm IS now gammg ground that Government 
pannage will extend to them according to their 
riches and not according to their education and 
menli their number will still be smaller The 
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sons of ibe middle classes, however, contmac to 
Hock to the e institutions, but I see no harm in 
this, because the social position of a man in India 
IS not judged by his riches, but by bia caste, anil 
therefore if they are men of high caste they can 
not be considered men of low birth, though Ihej 
are not % ery nch at present And if they come to 
school with a view to seek for Government «emce, 
let them do so inth that desire, but they all know 
that the number of Government appointments 
available cannot he so large as the number of bojs 
already under instruction or desire to he ninlcr 
It, and accordingly the few best amongst them 
either ra porist of dent oslf, or of mend and 
social position both, can be eligible for Govern 
ment posts, and if selections arc made on this 
pnnciple only, t e , of 'merit and interest together, 
the students not to be selected have no reasons to 
get discontented because they are not eligible on 
account of their own faults, they wdl, on the 
other hand, be glad to follow other occupations, or 
revert to their hereditary callings, for which we 
will have better qualified men than those available 
heretofore 

The complaint that the wealthy clas'cs do not 
pay enough for higher education is really well 
founded, but it can in a great measure be remc 
died, I think, if the Government patronage 
extends to them according to ment alone, and if 
the fees m the lugh schools and college depart 
meats are lened according to the means of the 
students under instruction But if the Govern* 
meat patronage goes according to the riches of 
the higher classes, and fees in high schools and 
college departments are levied according to the 
means of the students under instruction, these 
schools and college departments cannot be expect 
ed to thrive, with students from the richer clas«e« 

The rates of fees payable for higher education 
in this province are as follows — 

In Classes X to VI of zilla or high schools 
4 annas a hoy per month 
In Clashes Y to III of zilla or high schools 
6 annas a hoy per month 
In Cla<8esII to I of zilla or high schools 
8 annas a boy per month 
In school cLasses up to IV Canning College, 
Lucknow, 8 annas a month per 
In Class III of Canning College, Luctnow, 
12 annas a month per boy 
In Class II of the school department to the 
highwt in the College Department, one 
rupee a month per boy 

Special class in the Canning Collie for the 
education of the richer classes, Rs S to 5 a 
month per boy 

Quet 23 — Can jou adduce any instance of a 
propnetaiy school or college supported entuely by 
fees? 

An) 22 — No , there is no such instance in tins 
province that I know of 

Qiies 23 —Is it m your opinion possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become intluential and stable wben m direct 
lompetition with a similar Government institn 
tiou? If so, under what conditions do you con 
elder that it might become so? 

All) 23 — kfs, of course, it is in my humble 
opimon quite possible for a non Government m 
stitntion of tbe higher order to become inlluential 
and stable when in direct competition with a similar 
Government institution, provided the fonrer has 
V wp 


a permanent source of sufilcicnt income like the 
latter, and is managed bj men of edncation, 
experience, and tact, united together by a common 
tie to accomplish a fixed end, and not at religious 
or sectarian dt<cord vnth each other to servo then 
respective ends 

Qtet 2 j — Do educated Natives in jour prov- 
ince readily find remunerativ e employment ? 

Aat So — Ten or twelve years ago the services 
of a matriculated man in this province could not 
be obtained on less than Rs 40 a month, but now- 
a days many such men can be employed on Rs 15 
a month eacli And at the time they want to 
commence the world they reaffy find some difficulty 
in getting remtmerafive employment, but sooner 
or later they all get employed somehow or other, 
and though at the outset of their career their call 
mgs are not very remuneratrve, yet in time they 
gcocralty become quite so, atlea«t enough to satisfy 
them 

Ques 26— ‘Ts the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calcnlated to store the minds of 
those who do not pume their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Aut 26 —The instruction imparted m secondary 
schools IS not quite calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further, 
with all the useful and practical information 
required by them, when they enter into their 
wordly careers, but still it quite prepares their 
minds to enable them to acquire more when they 
want it rewrdmg the particnlar occupations they 
have to follow 

(^uet 27 —Do you think there i» any truth in 
the statement that ,the attention of tochers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance Ezamtna 
tiOQ of the University ? If so, are yon of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of tbe education m secondary schooU for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ant 27 —Yes , the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS really wholly directed to the Entrance 
bzamination of the ifnivereity, but I see no harm 
m this Every one should, 1 think, work with a 
fixed aim or purpose to attain a certain end, and m 
my humble opinion this circamstancc does not 
impair the practical value of the education in sec- 
ondary schools for the requirements of ordinary 
life, because in preparmg for the Entrance Exami- 
nabon tbe students generally enable themselves 
to prepare, if they like, for the reqturcments in 
question 

Ques 23 — Do *you think that the number of 
pupils m secondary schools, who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Exanunation, is 
unduly lirge when compared with the requirements 
of the country ? If you think so, what do you 
regard os the causes of this state of thmgs, and 
wlat remedies would you suggest? 

Ant 28 — I do not think that the number of 
pupiG m secondary schools who present themselves 
for the University Entrance Examination is unduly 
large or will ev er be so, compared with tbe require- 
ments of the country By an annual increase of 
educated men in the country its productive pow ers 
ml!, I think, yearly increase. In India, the people 
thataie ignorant do not know what to do and how 
toempiqj their lime nsefntJy, when they receive 
ednuatioa their eyes are op“n^ and they are sure 
to do something that 13 useful forthemeelves and 
to tbemsclces 

Qae* 20 — What system prevails in jour prov- 
50 
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ince with reference to scholarship, and have yon 
any remarks to make on the sabject? Is the 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Am S9 --In each district we sward 6 or 7 
scholarships from oiir Rural Cessrundsto the most 
de^eraang students o£ the 3rd class, the highest at 
work, at oiir primary village schools Ibesc 
scholarships are tcnahlu at vernacular town schools 
tor two A.nglo \«cacuke town schools 

for four, to enable the holders to compete for 
Government scholarships awarded ciery year to the 
80 best students wbo pass eitber llie vernacular or 
An"lo-vcrnacular middlocxamination m tl e united 
pro^nces Tliese echoIar*bips enable the scholars 
to prepare tbemsehes for the Normal school certi 
ficates or for the matriculation examination of the 
Calcutta University, and the students tliat pass 
this test in the first dinsion, are always eligible 
for Government scholarships tenable at a college 
department 

This system of scholarships therefore is quite ns 
suitable as it should be, as it enables intelligent 
and industrious lads in our primary schools to reach 
the highest place in a college department with 
little or no expense to themselves 

As these scholarships are awared hy sheer com- 
petition, the scholarship system is impartially 
administered, I think, between Government and 
aided sehooU 

It may, however, be remarked tliat the oamber 
of Bchohr'lups awarded after the rosolls of the 
^ emacular and Anglo vernacular middle class 
examinations is rather small as 80 middle scholar 
ships do not seem to afford a sufficient encourage- 
ment to a population of milbons of souls 

Qmt dl —Does the Univcr*ity curriculum 
afford a sufficient traimag for teachers in secondary 

Cfds« examuialion of JI 

By tab Rev TV R Bi:ACKETr 

Q I — euld you hmdly explain the follow 
ing m youx answer 0 — Two primary verna- 
cular school^, under SItssionary management in 
zilla Fartabgurh, naanaged by the department and 
aided from the rural cess ?” 

A 1 — It should read " inspected by the de- 
partment " 

Q 5— To what extent arc geography and his- 
tory taught in primary schools ? 

A 2 — The history of India and outlines of 
the geography of the world wifti detailed outlines 
of the geography of Asia Tlie bojs aregenerally 
found deficient in these subjects 

Q 3 — Do you think that the geogrophyand 
history taught in primary schools is of any real 
use and would the omission of it make the schools 
more popular ? 

A J — These subjects are not popular among 
the rural or agricultural classes 1 think they do 
good, as they make the people better informed 

Q d — Is the anthmetic taught in the Govern 
ment schools wholly on the Ungliah plan, or is 
any attention given to mental arithmetic on native 
methods ? 

A 4 —Only the multiplication tables are tangbt 
on tbe native method, the other rules are (aught 
only on the English plan 

By Me Saytib MAnaiuD 

Q l—Vfi h reference to your Ilth answer. 


schools, or arc special Normal schools needed for the 
purpose? 

Jus 37— Yes, the University curriculum 
affords I think, a sufllticnt training for teachers 
in secondary schools to enable them to serve junior 
imbordinato masters under the immediate eye of an 
experienced an 1 efficient brad master Special Nor 
mat schools would ansivcr better, 1 should think 
Qsts 32 — ^hat is the sjrtem of school in- 
spection pursued in your proMnee? In what re- 
spect 19 It capable of improiemcnt? 

Ass 32 — Schools are inspected one by one te, 
each in its own school hoii*e, and the grouping 
system IS also resorted to in a great roea'urc in the 
case of village sthooN, four or fuc of which are 
assembled in camp and examined claeswiso bv 
putting together the correspon ling clashes of all 
the schools nssemblnl It would be I’cttcr if each 
school were insjiectcd m its own scl ool room, as 
this kind of inspection would affifd an insight 
into all the particulars connected wath it 

Qiiei 33 —Can jou suggest any method of 
securing cfficicDt voluntarj agtncj id the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Abs S3 — No, I cannot, for I hclicvc tliat 
loluntary unpaid agency cannot be soeflicient and 
hard working as tlie inspecting officers nro 

Quet 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in the province with w Inch you arc acrjnainted, 
and if so wliat is its character ? 

Jhi 41 — Tliero are no indigenous schools for 
pris in this pronace but omoopt some rc pecU 
able Muhammadan families some girls are some 
times taught how to read the Kunin and some 
religious books ID Urdu, lut not howto wntc 
Amongst the richer classes of the Ilmdns onlj ft 
few women learn how to read and wiate Hindi 


Jbsni BrsoA PAEsnAB 
what langu^e do }oa refer to os the vemacu 
W? 

A 7—1 mean Ilinlustani, rr, simple Urdu 
without big Arabic and Rcrsian words, and which 
lias Hindi as its basis 

Q 2 — Is ordinary Urdu generally understowl 
by the common population of Oudh ? la it re- 
cognised ns Iho jwlite language of Hindus and 
Muhammadans cquallj ? 

A 2— Yes, orainary Urdu is understood by 
tbo common people of Oudh les, tbe same 
language is used in social intercourse among 
Iliodusand Muhammadans, onlj it is more elabor- 
ate, more refined, and more correct Thtrc is no 
marked difference between eimpli. Urdu and simple 
Hindi 

Q 3 — W ould you wish for a change m the 
writing characters m public offices ? M hat are the 
grounds of your opinion? 

A 3— It was once proposed in Oudh that 
£ailii characters, in an improved form, should he 
tbo wntten characters of the p ibhc olbees , but it 
was not earned out I would have the Xattii 
characters rather than the Persian characters now 
in U'c My reason is that in Oudh at present it 
IS used by the masses of the people lO every de 
partment, it can bo more easily and more quickly 
acquired than Unlu Its illegibility was the onlj 
objection to its use, but tliat objection has been 
removed by fixing the cluracters Tbe character 
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19 snfKaently fonncd to make the liandwnting o£ 
the Tanou3 preons safficientlj distinguishable, i£ 
one set o£ characters is fixed upon 

Q ^ith reference to your 41st answer, 
please state whether you think under the present 
state of things much can bo done by Government 
to advance female education 

A 4. We have got some female schools 

started by Government all over Oudli To these 
schools there should be attached female Normal 
classes compsed of respectable high caste women, 
who may willing to serve as teachers, and the«e 
teachers, if they cannot start schools of their own 
at pbces strange to them should he appointed by 
Government to visit private families to give home 
instruction Their influence would be able to get 
girls for education I have found that trained 
women teachers have influence out of their native 
places In my opinion female education should 
come after male education because male education 
will create a desire for female education The 
Government, in my .opinion, should devote its 
funds principally to male education, and must 
consider female education next in importance 

By jMb 'Wasd 

Q 1 — You say there are more Government 
schools than are required at present Bo vou 
think that there is no demand for education of a 
more practical kind? 

A i-Yes 

Q What 13 the present state of educa 
tion and intelhgonce of well to do zemindars in 
Oudh? 


A S — When zamittdars want their sons edu- 
cated, they apply to the Educational Department, 
and a school is founded on the guarantee of a 
eerUin attendance 

Q 3 — How have their educational wants been 
provided for 7 

A S — ^There is an absence of education among 
tlie wealth} zemindars Tlie best remedy I can 
sn,,gest 18 that Government should give its ap- 
pintments by merit 

<2 4 — Bo ) oil assume that before the annexa- 
tion of Oudh there were no village primary 'oliools 7 

A 4 — There were some schools, but most of 
them hare been absorbed into our schools Tlie} 
were of an ephemeral nature 

Q 6 — Intliyenoiit Seioolt — Since tlio nation 
IS composed of many different sects do }ou think 
that any system of education could ho callctl 
national which does not embrace sectarian schools 
of all kinds ? 

A C — Only those schools can he called national 
in which all the subjects adapted to all clashes 
should he taught at least m nn cUmentary 
manner 

Q 6 — Has the Arya Samaj done anything for 
education as yet ? 

A 6 —It has one school at Lucknow it is one 
of their objects to establish schools 

Q 7 — With reference to youranswer 10, are 
you aware that tlie primary schools in England of 
the lower classes teach so more than reading, 
writing, and epthmctic? 

A 7 —I was not aware 


Bohdence of}S.vA EinEnnoToy, late IntpeclrmoJ Goternment Schools, Korth- 
Western Btoomces 


Qnes 1 —Please state wliat opportunities yon 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, aud in what province year 
expenenee has been gained 

Am I —I was for several rears Inspectress of 
Government Schools in the North Tl estorn Prov 
mces and a1»o Superintendent of the Govern 
ment Female Normal School in Benares For 
many years I was Supcnnlendent of the large 
girls’ schools in Benares, supported by His High 
ness the Alahdraja of ^ iziunagram K C S I > and 
I have had the oversight of Mveral clemcntarj 
mission girls’ schools I have availed myself of 
the many opportunities that I have had of con 
versing with Natives, both educated nnduneducat 
on the subject of female education and of 
hearing their v lew s on the subject both in Benares, 
where "l have vn»itc<l a good deal in the homes of 
the people of all classes, and also m the towns and 
villages winch I had to vi it on my official tours 
Q„gt g — Do you think that in your province 
the 8}-atem of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the community 7 Can 
}ou suggest any improvements in the 8} stem of 
administration or in the course of instroction? 

2 jtli regard to female education, no 
3dy reasons tor tins w ill appear from what follows, 
and also m} answer to the latter part of this 
question 

Q„fg 5— In jour provTneo is pnmarv in»lnic- 
tion sought for by the people m general, or by 


particular classes only? Bo nnv classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so why? Are any 
classes practically excloded from it and it so, 
from what cau«cs 7 TV hat is the attitude of the 
influential classes ton nnls the extension of clemen 
tary knowledge to every class of socie^ 7 

^ie» J— It is sometimes as-orted that tit. 
Natives of these provinces do not want education 
for their girls They do not teek education for 
girls, but thi«, I believe, is easily to bo accounted 
for People do not, as a rule, lennl or teel foriny 
improvement in their social or mental condition 
nnlil they have first realised the utilitj of the 
improvemi>nt by seeing its good cllects on other* 
Female education liad to be long and carefully 
fostered in Calcutta and its neighbourhood befon. 
the idea seemed to take root in the Bengali mind, 
that it IS a good, and not a bad thing for a woman 
to know how to read write, &c , but I suppose no 
one would now say that Bengalis do not want 
education for their girls The present imp’oved 
state of things there is worth the trouble, time, 
and monev that have been spent in bringing it 
about iJp to the present time female education 
in the North-Western Provinces has not received 
any sj’stcmatic or liberal encouragement from 
Government 

■Wherever ladies in connection with misvions 
give the peopk instruction in their homes, women 
and girls are generally eager to receive it , so much 
so that in all large towns where such instruction 
has been provided it u found unpossi! k, with the 
limited means at the dtspasal of mifsions, with- 
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out the aid of Government, to supply the dtmiuid 
for teachers, and it is now but rarely that the 
male members of a family object to therr females 
receiving such instruction 

It IS principally Jimong Hindus that this desire 
for iemafe educitimi preva,\U As i riile, the 
Muhammadans stand aloof from it, from the 
same cause that influences them m holding aloof 
from general progress, tu , strong religious and 
political prejudice 

iTie lowest castes are practically excluded from 
Government and from many mission schools, 
partly from dislike on their part, and on the part 
of the upper castes, to mix with each other, and 
partly because the time of the children of the 
very poor IS of value to their parents 

\Vith regard to the extension of female eduea- 
tion, my experience leads me to believe that the 
influential classes of Hmdu society are indifferent, 
but not hostile Some educated men are begin- 
ning to feel the need of female education for their 
own class, aud some are even prepared to en- 
courage it 

Quei 39 — Does definite instriietioa in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

jlna 39 — The system of teaching in girls' 
schools 13 altogether deficient lu the important 
matter of definite instruction in duty and the 
pnuciplcs of moral conduct The instruction, so 
far as it goes, is confined to the elements of book 
learning It is well known that the common 
conversation of women is extremely impure, the 
aongB they sing and the stories they hear read or 
recited from their religious books, are often of an 
immoral tendency, and must senously affect their 
conduct There is nothing m the teaching of the 
Bohools to counteract this I should suggest the 
use in every girls’ school of a book, lu the form 
of question aud answer, on cleanliness health, 
and its preservation, the care and management of 
children, duty, and the general principles of 
morals 

Quei 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
gills in the province with which you are acquaint- 
ed , and if so, what is its character 7 

Ans 41 — So far as my obscnation goes, there 
13 no system of indigenous instruction for girls in 
any part of the North-Western Provinees Occa 
Bionally I liave come across girls or women, gener- 
ally widows, who have been taught to read in 
their own homes cither by some male relative 
or by a Pandit In two or three places 1 have 
been asked to visit a school started by some Pan- 
dit or Mauln who had collected a number of girls 
together and taught them, apparently vnthont fee 
or payment of any kind, but always with the hope 
that Government would take up the school and 
support it and pay the man who had organised it 
with the ultimate object of gaming a livelihood 
In such cases I invariably found that though one 
or two girls (always relatives of the teacher) might 
be able to read more or less fluently, and some- 
• tunes to do simple ■sums in arithmetic, the rest of 
the girls knew nothing, or a few of them might 
be able to recognise the first five or ten letters (ff 
the alphabet, learnt by rote for the occasion The 
latter were evidently brought togetlier in Order to 
make a show at the time of my visit I am not 
aware that there is anything in connection with 


fpmale education in this part of India which may 
Eiirly be called “ indigenous " 

Quet — kVhat progress has hceu made by 

the department in instituting schools for girls , and 
what IS the cliaractcr of the instruction imparted 
in them 7 What improvements can you suggest ? 

Attt 42 — Some years ago a very fair start in 
the direction of educating girls in these provinces 
was made Schools were established in most of 
the large towns and in many villages , and, in 
order to provide for the want which immediately 
.made itself felt, tir, that of suitable female 
teachers, a Normal school was established at 
Benares There was no great diflieulty in obtain- 
ing propel material to work ujion in the way of 
respectable women, married or widows, who, hav- 
ing already obtained some elementary education, 
were wiling to go on learuiog with the intention 
of aftcrwaids devoting themselves to teaching m 
Government or other schools But the school 
needed much more encouragement than was ever 
bestowed upon it It needed especially a trained 
head mistiess qualified to impart to pupils a prao 
ticol knowledge of “ how to teach ” It needed, of 
course, a model school attached to it, in which the 
future teachers might practise, under the super- 
vision ot tbe head mistress, the art they were sent 
th^c to leam But neither of these necessities 
of a Normal school was provided When I was 
appoint^ kurpectress ol SchonlB, thus so-cakkefi 
Normal school was placed under my charge I 
did what I could to supply the defects which I 
saw were paralysing its power for good I saw 
that nothing could lie done without a, practising 
school so arranged that the pupils should have op- 
portunities for occasional teaching in a large native 
girls’ school which was under my superintendence, 
and I myself gave practical lessons in teaching 
08 often as I could Tbe school was heguming 
really to accompbsh its object as a Normal sohool, 
and there was no difficulty in petting appoint- 
ments for the fairly educated and partly trained 
women, whom it was beginning to turn out, 
when the policy of the Government of these prov- 
inces in respect to female education, which had 
for several vears been growing gradually narrow 
and less liberal, took a deoid^ly retrogressive 
step The Normal school was peremptorily closed 
and the money appropriated for female education 
was reduced to a mere pittance 

With but a few exceptions, all of tbe girls' 
schools m the whole district had to be closed A 
year or so afterwards my own appointment as In- 
spectress was abolished Indeed, there was scarcely 
anytliiog left to inspect 1 am not sure whether 
there are at the present time any girls' schools m 
thedistrict, as I liave been absent m England, but 
I should think, if only for the name of thing, there 
mnst be some This is a brief record of the pro- 
gress which has been made by the department in 
instituting schools for girls m this part of the 
North Western Provinces 
1 have already (see 39) touched upon the in- 
struction imparted in girls' schools It is, of 
necessity, elementary. In two schools only did I 
ever find an attempt at anythmg beyond an ele- 
mentary education, and lu them instruction was 
given in Euclid and Algebra to one or two girls 
who wem a little beyond the test m reading, 
writing, and arithmetic I was ohhgod to dis- 
courage this, as it resulted in almost total neglect 
of the rest of the pupils 
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By vray of improvpmeat, I woa?d say ttafc fhe 
Governmpat mast be la earnest in the desire to 
eneoura^ an ostension of primary cdacation to 
girls, and must endeavour by every means in its 
power to show that it is so As it is, both Kahves 
and Europeans find it difficult to believe tliat Gov 
crnment is really desirous of promotmg female 
education 

Of course trained teachers are the first requisite, 
but of this matter I will wnte more fully Wtber 
on 

Proper school premises are an absolute necessity 
Most of th» schools which were in existence while 
I was Inspectress were held m wretched darh and 
dirty httle rooms, in houses Bcareely better than 
huts, sometimes in a small verandah, sometimes 
bnt rarely, in tbe small open ehauk of a botise> an 
obviously unsuitable place in the hot and ramy 
seasons There was not one sehool for which a 
good room in a respectable bou e was rented by 
the Government Indeed, the plan pursued by 
the Education Department, wluch I was not able 
to alter much as I tried to do so, was to allow 
a certain monthly snm, varying from He 6 to 
Hs 10, to a teacher, out of which she (or he, as the 
case might be) liad to defray all expenses con 
nected with the school, such as rent, books, furm 
tare, &c Hie aptem is an obviously bad one, 
and in many cases produced exactly the resnits 
tliat might have been expected, that the 

acliool ivas held in the teacher's own hou e, such 
as it ivas, books and furniture were almost or 
alti^ether wantujg, and the whole of the money 
ivas appropriated by the teacher I often found 
tliat boohSi slates, maps, &c , were borrowed for 
the occasion of my visit from the boys’ school of 
tbe village 

I cannot say that I ever found (as I liad been 
told byan In«pectorthat be had on more than 
one occasion found) that the pupils also liad been 
borrawed from the boj^’ eeJtooJs, and dressed in 
their mothers’ or sisters* clothes for the occasion 

Girls' schools should mo«t decidedly be under 
female inspection There is a strong and ^neral 
objection on the part of respectable Natives, 
whether nch or poor, to allow their girb> and 
women to h * seen or spoken to by males especially 
Natives Most of the girls:’ schools in these prov- 
inces are panl i schools, and, as such, entirely closed 
to male inspection MTiere occasionally the rule 
has been broketi throngb, and the Government 
Inspector or some official known to be interested 
m female education has been permitted to see a 
giris’ school, the result has generally been unsatis- 
factory All but the smallest children, liho pro- 
bably know nothing, will have their faces cover- 
ed, and even if they do know sometbng beyond 
the letters, they will mewt likely be too shy to 
speak One or two showpupils (possibly borrowed 
ones) will exhibit wliat they know, the teacher 
will remain invisible, and though tlio visitor Bees a 
goodly number of pupils, there is little Iraroed of 
the state of tbe school 

Good and «uitab1e bools are greatly needed 
The Hindu girls m the district invariably know 
only Hindi Books for them should be in simple 
Hindi, not m Urdu or m the mired langnage la 
which school bool^ are now frequently wntten, 
which throw immense difficulty in tkeir way Of 
course for Muhammadan schools Urdu books 
sboffid be used Simple books conveying insfruc- 


faon about eommon objects of nature, as fruits, 
flowra, anima ls the seasons, &.c , and instruction 
residing matenals and methods of simple nfenu- 
factnrea, all matters about which Hindu girls 
are generally very ignorant, are much needed 
Qufi 43 —Have you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

Am 43 — Sfixed schools are, I hehevc, quite 
unknowii la these provinces In the present state 
of Native society they cannot be thought of 
(laes 4i — IT hat is the be«t method of provid 
mg teachers for girls ? . 

Ant — ITnaonbtedly the best, and, indeed, 
m tlie present state of things, the only method of 
providing teachers for girls is to tram them 
For this purpose a goM Normal school is an 
ahsolute necessity There should be a thoroughly 
trained European head mistress, a good scljool- 
house, and a model school attached I do not 
thjok there would be more difficulty now than 
there was some years ago m obtaining suit 
able yonng women for trammg A properly 
trained female teacher ought to be fairly paid It 
13 useless to expect a decent trained teacher to 
work for such a pittance as used to be given to tbe 
teachers in the«e provinces In many cases it was 
not more Uian tbe ordinary wages of a servant 
or coolie 

(l/tei Vj— A re the grants to girls* schools 
larger in amount, and given on less onerous terms, 
than those to boys' schools, and is tbe distinction 
sufficiently marked ? 

Am ^5— The grants given to girls' schools in 
these provioees are «ry veiy small m amount 
Tbe terms are not, I think, in any way different 
from those on which grants arc given to boj s* 
schools "When I was In8peetre«s r was expected 
to sec that ibe average attendance was op to the 
requirements of tbe graat-in aid rules, end tliat the 
instruction given was of a satisfactory land At 
one time CTants were given to Eenana hlissionary 
Societie> tor teaching earned on in (he zenanas 
in proportion to the number of pupils and the 
instruction given This, however though a 
most useful help to female education in these 
province®, has been entirely withdrawn By a 
liberal system of grant-m aid to Missionary 
Societies very much more in tbe direction of 
female education may be accomplished 

Qnes 46 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by European 
ladies , and how far would it be possible to in 
crease the interest which ladies might take m this 
cause? 

Am 46— Outside of mission circles, practically 
nothing The almost total ignorance of the 
native langnages of Europeali ladies gencrallj, 
their habits of life, and the constant change 
taking place among them, render it almost useless 
to depend upon any practical help ever being giiea 
by them The interest of Mi sionary ladies m 
Ooverament schools might be soaght, and no 
donbt would be readily shown An occasional 
visit from them would be s useful stimulus to 
teachers and pupils, and tbe knowledge of tbe 
nahve languages which they generally have, 
wo^ make their visits of some value 
Bsniaes, 

ZieSOa JkM 
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Hy THE Eev. "W. R Blackett 

Q J—What were tlie real reasons of the 
failure of the Government system of female eda 
cation ? 

^ i — The only reason was that no money 
was allowed by Government for its support The 
education did not fail, nor the demand The 
demand for teachers was increasing 

Q g — To what district do you refer »n your 
desenption of the Government girls' schools and 
their abolition tbrougliout yonr evidence* 

j 2 — Ihe lower circle of the North Western 
Provinces, consisting of the following districts,— 
Banda, Fatehpur, Allahabad Mirzapui, Benares, 
Jannpur, Azaragarh, Gorakpur, Basti, Qhazipnr, 
and Balha. 

Q 3 — What amount of money was given for 
female education at the most, and how much after 
the reduction ? 

J 3— After the reduction I think, speaking 
from memory, that about Its 80 per mensem was 
given Previously there must have been over 
Its 500 

^ 4 — "When was this reduction made, and 
how long had the system of girls schools lasted? 

j 4 _it was begun I think, about 1866 or 
1867, and the reduction took place in 1877 My 
own appointment was abolished in 1878 

Q £— Is there any Inspectress of girls' ecboots 
DOW? 

J 5 -No 

Q G —Bid you give up your appomiment as 
Inspectress of your own accord, or was it put an 
end to by Oovernment? 

J 6 —It was put an end to by Oovernment 
without any previous warning to me 

Q 7— \oa speak of tramiog women as 
teachers for girls From what class would yon 
draw your pupils ? 

J 7— Some from the same class as the men 
teaclier«, their wives, kc , some would be women 
of good caste, Brahmans, or at least of respectable 
character I never found any difDculty in sending 
them out to work They were for the most part 
sent in from the districts for training 

Q 8 —What was the average pay given to 
women teachers? And what amount do you tfamic 
would secure good mistresses? 

A 8 — The former average would be Rs 7 or 
8 Only a very few received Bs 10. I think 
Rs 10 should be the mimmum A good one 
would be worth Rs 16, 

Q 9 — ^W as any^ reason assigned for the with 
drawal of the grant for zenana work ? 

A 9 — No reason was given We were simply 
told that the grant would not he renewed 

Q 10 — Is there any other difficulty which yon 
wish to mention with respect to female edocation ? 

A 10— The practice of infant mamago is the 
greatest difficulty It withdraws the children 
fiom the schools at such an early age that their 
progress is jnuch hindered 

Stj Mr Saytid Maihiud, 

Q 1 — ^ ith reference to your Srd answer, do 
Muhammadans of respectable families give some 
sort of education to girls at home? 


J 1—1 liave very often found that they 
ptof^ to educate their girls , but in most of the 
instances where I have had the opportunity of 
judging, it has been confined to reciting a portion 
of the Kuran I know of one good Muhammadan 
girls’ school 'supported by the Jlunicipality at 
Glmipur, and tlmt I believe owed its excellence to 
the encouragement given to it by ibe late Col* 
lector, Mr Oldbam, and his wife 

Q g — Do you think it will be possible to attract 
Muhammadan girls of respectable families to 
schools? 1 mean to any place besides their Lome 

A 2 — I think if a school is made attractive, 
the objertion might be overcome, the prejudice 
13 already giving way Undoubtedly the only 
thing likely to achieve the desired result would bo 
the CO operation of respectable members of the 
Muhammadan community 

Q 3 — Do you think it is possible or practicable 
to have girls’ schools attended both by Hindu and 
Muhammadan girls? 

A 3 — I think it would be quite practicable 
I have seen both Government and mission girls’ 
schools attended by Hindn and Sluliammadan 
girls without any objection or unpleasantness on 
the part of either 

Q 4 — Beanog in mind your observation as to 
the strong religious and political prejudice among 
Muhammadans, what do you think » the most 
practicable way of introdncmg education among 
Muhammadan girls ? 

A 4 — Within the last two or three years in 
Benares, the lady teachers of the Zenana Miesioa 
Society have found so difficulty m obtaining 
admission to respectable Muhammadan families 
and ID teaching girls and grown up women of all 
ages In the beginning needle work was an 
attraction, but it is satisfactory to find that now 
reading and writing form sufficient attraction to 
Muhammadan girls, although we are always 
willing to teach needle work to such pupils as 
wish to leirn it The-langna^ in which we teach 
onr pnpils is always Urdu in the case of Mnham* 
madaos but sometimes they learn Rnghsli also 
as a second language though very seldom In 
the present state of Muhammadan society, the 
^stem followed by tbe zenana mission is a neces- 
sary adjunct to scnool work for the education of 
girls We make no distinction between rich and 
poor families so far as zenana mission work is 
concerned 

By Mr "Ward 

Q 1 — Have you found the works of Maulvi 
Nazir Ahmad at all generally read by native 
women? 

A 1 — I have occasionally met with the Mirat 
ul Urus, but there js very little reading for read- 
ing’s sake 

Q -S—TVTiat IB your opinion of the book? 

A 2 —I have not read it 

C 3— TMiat was the largest number of girls 
being trained m the Nmmal school? 

^ 8 — Fifteen e turned out about six in 

the year before the school was closed It bad 
only just got into thorough working order when 
it was closra 

Q 4 — Ton say there was no difficulty la get- 
ting appointments for them H ere these appoint- 
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mpntfl in Government schools or in private 
families ? 

A i — Generally in Government schools^ bat 
several were sent to mission schools I sent none 
out as governesses in private families* 

Q 5 — Do you think that in girls' schools caste 
prejudices must be considered and observed? 

A 5 — I have never found any difllculty on this 
head There are none of the low(.8t castes who 
come to school I do not think the difficulty 
likely to arise in Benares 

Q 6 — \ on speak of a school being held in a 
teacher's hoo. c as a had result of inefficient aceom 
modatioo, but do yon not think that the teacher 
ought to li\ e at the school ? 

A (7— No I do not think that a necessity 
at all 

<2 7— lour answer 43 If parents conid be 
induced to send their girls to mixed schools up to 
the age of seven, do jou not think tho girls would | 
acquire a taste for instruction nhich might be 
afterwards developed in girla' schools? 

A 7 —I can hardly imagine that parents would 
send their girls to a mixed scliool even below the 
ago of seven 

Q 8 —Do you think that the funds for girjs’ 
schools might be advantagconsly entrusted to com 
mittecs of ladies? 

J 6 — I do not think it would he possible to 
get ladies to ser>e on committees and if commit 
tees were formed, 1 do not think they would take 
sufficient trouble 

Q 9— Do yon not think, for instance, that 
ladies like Mrs -> — ■ ■ ■ uould take this 
trouble? 

A f^^riie lady you mention isaltogotherane** 
ceptional lady 1 luve neier found any one else 
take the same interest I kacw one young lady, 
iVie dangbiet of a ciTiban, who was anuous to 
visit the Goveninicnt school, but her father ob 
jeeted to it If ladies were to take more interest 
m the matter it would be a very good flung, and 
a committee of ladies mth a responsible Luropcan 
or Eurasian subordinate os Inspectress, might do 
good )?ork 

Q 10 -—Is the girls’ school of the hlah^raja of 
Vizianagram still inexistence? 

A 10 — kes, but not under my supenntend 
cnce I think there are 60D or COO girls There 
used to he a woman’s school attached, but that 
has been abolished 

By THE PllESIDEM. 

Q 1 —You say, in reply to the Hon’ble Mr 
Justice Sayiid ^fvhmud, that the best method of 
extending female education is the zenana sysfeu I 
May we understand that that system is now ' 
thoroughly welcome to both hluhammadans and 
Hindus? 

A 1 — kes, certainly. 

<2 2 —If you had a grant from Government or 
from Municij<ilittc«, could you usefully empliy a 
laiger staff in such teaching , and do you regarf 
it as capable of vnde extension ® 

A 2 — El cry Society might more than qnaJ 
rupio its present staff of zenana teachera if it had 
the means of supporting them 

Q 3 — Tlicn may we nn lorstand that the Irne 
obstacle to the extension of female education, on 


I what yon regard as the best mcliiod, is simph and 
solely due to the fact that Goiemment gives no 
! help whatever to it, and has withdrawn e\en the 
little aid which it once gave ? 

A 3 — The sole obstacle is the want of funds 

Q 4 — If you had a liberal grant from Govern 
ment or Municipalities, could yon secure a staff of 
European and Native teachers so to effect a large 
extension of girls' education on the zenana system ? 

A f/— I believe we could We should, of cour=e, 
have to tram them The untrained material 
exists ID the country 

Q 5— \Vhat amount of mon^, if yearly 
granted by the Government or by Slunicipahties, 
wonld enable you to make a substantial extension 
of female mstr^ion? 

A 5 — We used to receive a capitation allow- 
ance of Rs 2, per mensem for eacli of ortr zenana 
pupils I consider this a snOlcient allowance in 
Old of the mission funds at our dis[iOS3l 

Q 6 — Is the Commission to understand that 
there IS now not a single Government Normal 
school for female teachers m the North estern 
Provinces, and that even the three wbuh once 
existed have been abobshed? 

A 6 —There is not a single one 

Q 7 —Is it pO«siblo for any real extension of 
girh' schools to bo effected without n Normal 
school for female teacliew? 

A 7 —It IS not possible 

Q 5— If Goyemment had not withdrawn its 
grant to girls' Normal schools, would there be 
DOW a la^e body of female teachers groinog up 
in female Normal scliools 7 

J 6 —Undoubtedly Uiere would be 

Q With reference to your statement regard- 
ug male inspection of girls' schools, do you Uiink 
il possible to effect any real extension oi giiV 
schools and to maintain a proper supervisun over 
them Without female lospectrcsses of Schools? 

A 9 —1 do not think it possible in the present 
state of Native soaety. 

<2 10 — If Government were willing to pay for 
female Inspectresses, do you think that a suffiaent 
supply of competent ladies, Native or European, 
would be forthcoming for the work? 

A 10 — I should think so, certainly if adequate 
inducements were offered, 

<2 It — ^What pay would you allow to an In- 
spectress of Schools, and can you give us an idea 
aa to the ray of a male Inspector m the North- 
Western I’rovmccs ? 

A 11 — From Ite ICO to Rs 300 or R^ 400 
would bo adequate for an Inspectress of Schools 
A non graded mala Inspector of Schools gets 
Ite COO a mouth 

Q 12 —Then, is the Commission to understand 
that, in your opinion, the Government is itself to 
blame for the arrest^ development of female edu- 
cation in thcfie provinces? First, by its with- 
drawal of even the small allowance which it 
fonneriy made for what you regard os the best 
method of extending female edncation, namely, 
zenana teaching Second, hy lU withdrawal of 
the grants for the two essentials forefllcjent female 
instruction, namely, female Nornul schools and 
(emaU inspection of fchools ? 

A Most certainly the Government has 
Uselt to bbme 
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TiJJcZewee o/iluNsnr Eanuuan Pabshad, Pleader, Uujh Court, Allahahud 


J —Please state «hat opportuniUce you , 
have bad of forming an opinion on tlio subject of 
education in India, and in what province your ex 
penence has been gamed 

Ans 1 — I have had opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject of education in these 
provinces during my incumbencj in the Judicial 
and Revenue Departments and as a Vakil of the 
High Court, North-Western PrOMnees 

q„e, S — Do you think that in youi province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capablo of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can you 
Bugr^st any improvements in the system of ad- 
ministration or in the course of instmttion? 

Qiies 10 — hat subjects of instruction, if in- 
troJuced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at la^, and 
e'lpecially to the agricultnial classes ? Shouldany 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient’ 

Quei 11 —Is the vemacnlar recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people , and, if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Ahs 8, 10, 11 —The prevailing system of pri- 
mary education is gencnlly defective and is not 
based on sound principles, inasmuch as a nniform 
system of instruction does not meet the require- 
ments of the different sections of society Hence 
it is not appreciated by the people as one of 
practical ntiuty 

Leaving out of consideration wealthy personages, 
the rest of the community may be divided into two 
classes (first) those who gam their lirclibood by 
service, (secondly) these who follow indepcodent 
professions 

As regards the former class, the cducntioD im- 
parted 10 the primary schools is not eiifficient to 
qualify them for any service As to the latter 
mas!,, BU(^ instructions are altogether useleso, he 
cause they do not find anjthmg m them advan- 
tageous to their pTofe«sional career 
1 do not think that blacksmiths, carpenfem, 
goldsmiths, braziers, village shop-keepers, manurac- 
turers, cultivators and all sorts of artizans, &c , 
are at all benefited bj such uniform system of 
education 

By the above remnrks T do not mean to ny that 
such persons should receive no education, hut, on 
the other hand, 1 would propos&the preparation of 
books m the vernacular language and character, 
which should treat of subjects likely to give prac- 
tical education 

It cannot he denied that the children of the 
cultivators, and even those of the zemindars, can 
derive no benefit from the general knowledge of 
geography aad history, while they are quite igno- 
rant of the history of their own village and its 
environs, and that elementary treatises containing 
information on agriculture, S:c , will be more pio- 
fitable and useful Such instruction would not 
only bo henefioul to them at present, bnt would 
induce them to prosecute their studies farther 
By vernacular language I do not mean the dia 
lect of a particular village or pargana, but one 
which is spoken and understood throughout a con- 
siderable portion of the country No child can 


understand bis lesson unless it is explained to him 
in lus own v^ncular 

Quei 5 — IVhat opinion does jour experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instraction? How far is a Iwy educated at home 
able to compete, on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the public service, with boys educated 
at school ? 

Ant 6 — Home instruction is far supenor to 
school training for the purposes of qualifying one 
for the pubhc service, . 

Quei 12 — Is the system of payment hy results 
suitable, in jour opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Ant 13 — Having regard to the former custom 
of the country, the system of payment by results 
would promote education 

Quet 13 — Have you any suggestions to nuke 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary schools ? 

,<ii« 13 — Looking into the object and intention 
of pnmary education, I suggest that no fees should 
he taken in pnmary schools 

Quet 21 —'What classes principally avail them 
selves of Government or aided sclionU and college* 
for the education of their children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such editcation ? TVhat iv 
the rate of fees payible for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it nilequatc 7 
Ans 2/— The Government and aided scIiooK 
ore principally sought for by those people whose 
only means of livelihood is service , 

'Hie complaint tliat Uie wealthy classes do not 
pay enough is not well founded, because, beside* 
tbe fees, tliey incur a good deal of other unavoid- 
able expenses according to their position insocietj 
The fees paid for higher education do not exceed 
fire ropees, sod are not in my opinion inadequate 
Quet Do yon think there 13 any truth in 
the statement that the attention of tcochm ank 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the Vacation in secondary schools for the re 
qaireiDents of ordinary life ? 

Ant 27 — There is a good deal of truth in this 
statement, and it certainly interferes with the 
practical value of education in secondary school* 
for the requirements of ordinary life 

Quet 31 — Does theunivernty curnculum afford 
a snlEcient training for teachers m secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Ant 31 — ^The Umversity curnculum affords no 
trauiing for teachers The art of teachino- la un 
known in this province, and therefore 1° would 
suggest the establishment of Normal schools for 
such training 

Quet 34 —How far do you consider the text 
hooks m use in all schools emtahle ? 

Ant 34 —The text books at present in use an 
not at all suitahle for the Teqnitements of tlie com 
munity No substantial knowledge in one subject 
IS acquired by the study of these books A Urge 
Dumbm’of text books on different subjects is taught 
lo one class which matenally interferes with the 
thorough mastery of any one subject 
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Qua 40 — Vre any steps taken for proinotin{j 
tlic phjsiml well teing of stadonts m the Bclioola 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sog- 
gcstions to make on the sul jeet? 

^fnt 40 — No proper steps ire taken to promote 
tlie physical well being of atndenls either in schools 
or colleges m these provinces 'ihe motle of 
teaching does not allow them aufllcient time to 
attend to physical cnlture 

Playing at cncket during the winter, and the 


regnlar attendance in a gymnastic clas*, ?hould Le 
made compulsory 

Quet 58 — hat do you consider to bo the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taaght ns a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

^4* 53 —In a primary school the number of 
stodents taught b} one instructor should not 
exceed 10, and that in colleges may be increased 
to 30 


Cross-exammaitOH of MuNsm Hakuieav PinsnAD 


J3i/ Hr Saytid ilAninm 

(2 1 —IV hero did you receive j our ednea* 
tion? 

J 1 — I receivetl the substantial part of my 
education at home, and not m a Government 
institution The principal subjects in which I 
received education were Persian and Arabic, and 
other subjects usually taught with them In 
the present state of the North "Western Provinces 
these subjects have proved practically useful At 
the same time, had I not known inglish, those 
two languages would not have helped mo in my 

E rofcssion I acquirid a knowledge of English 
y private study and by reading books of law, so 
as to enable me to argue cases in English before 
the High Court ever since 186C, when ihe Sadr 
DcwaniAdalatwas superseded by the HighCou't 
Q ^ »th reference to your answer to the 
lllu question, what language do jou recognise 
as the vernacular of the North«IVest Pnvioccs 
generolly ? 

A S—1 mean Hindi, not Urdu, which )o« 
eludes Persian and Arabic words In conversation 
with clients from the villages we find tliat they 
understand Hindi better than Urdu, or rather 
when Persian and Arabic words are used they can* 
not understand them I would recommend the 
nse of Dewandgan cliarocters for the uso of all 
Hindu students in primary education X would 
not compel Muhammadan students to adopt those 
characters 

Q 3 — With reference to your answer to the 
2lst question, please state what j ou consider snffi 
cient expense on the part of parents on the educa- 
tion of their children ? 

J S —Supposing the case of a man Laving an 


income of Its SOO a month and only one eon, I 
should say that he should spend 5 per cent of his 
income on the education of nis son My expen- 
cnee justifies me in eapng tliat m these provinces 
the expenses incilrred ty the parents for the educa- 
tion of their children bear the proportion above 
desenbed The expenses are not confined to tm- 
tioa fees paid to the school There are also 
other miscellaneous expenses connected \nth cdu 
cation, like the cost of books, &c Sometimes to 
help a boy, his father appoints a private tutor I 
myself do so, and sev eral of my friends hav e pn- 
vate tutors for their children, 

Q 4 —With reference to vonr answer to the 
lOlh question, do yon think that there would tie 
any objection on the part of parents to the sng- 
gcstion made by you as to making gymnastic 
exercise compulsory for boj s ? 

J 4 —1 anticipate no such objection On the 
contrary, parents who take care of their child- 
ren's health make them take physical exerci<i 
regularly Nor do 1 think that the parents would 
object to pay additional fees to sccuro pliysical 
exercise and gymnastie sports for their cMdreu 
My remarks apply to schools and colleges equally , 
but much dc^nds upon the rate of fees and tLe 
pecumary means of the parents. 

Bjj Hr Ward 

Q I —Ilow many Normal schools do you think 
would be necessary? 

A 1 — I would prefer one for each division 

Q S — Have you inspected any of the exist- 
ing Nonnal schools, and hav e you any Suggestions 
to make regarding them? 

A 2— No 


Slalcmeni ly B \bu 

Qkci 1 — ricn*o state what opportunities you 
have had of forming an opinion on the subject of 
education m India, and in what province your 
expeneiicc has been gained 

Aux 1 — I have always taken an lutcrcst lu 
education I am a SxnsI nt, liiudi, and Urdu 
poet, and have composed many works m verso 
and pro^e I started a Hindi journal the Kavx- 
xachan Sudha, which still exists My aim has 
always been to better the educational status of 
my countryiiieu, to improve the vernacular Ian 
giiagc of these provinces, and to add to the stock 
of the vernacular literatim. I haw always taken i 
jlcosiiro in the enlightenment of my fellow- I 
couiitrjmcn I have established a school for I 
elementary education in the city of Benares I I 
was a member of the Benares Lducational Cbm I 
mittce, and have had considerable opporlumtj of ] 


JIaris-Ohandra 

coming into contact with thrso connected with the 
Edncatioual Hcpartinciit and other men of learning 
I have givcu i rizes to students and scholars of 
Government schools and colleges to encourage the 
advancement of learning 

I belong to the North-IIestern Province*, and 
my cxpcncQcc is confined to them 

Qse* 2 — Bo you think that in jour province 
the system of primary education Las been pi iced 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up lo the requirements of tbe cornmnnitj ? Can 
joQ snggest any improvements in the system of 
odminutration or m the course of instruction ? 

Aui 2 — Vs far as mv knowledge and experi- 
ence go, I am of opinion that the system of 
pninary education has been placed oil n soon I 
rooting, and IS quite capable of development up 
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to tbe requirements of tLe eommunily with but a 
few si gbt araendments and improvements 

I consider the present system of managing 
schools by educational committees objectionable 
The official members cm hardly spare tune to , 
look after the schools which are situated far from ; 
them m the district The majority of non ofliwal I 
members ntteud the meetings not because th^ , 
have any love or even the smallest desire On their 
part (or the education of their country, but only 
because tl ey consider it an 1 onour to be a mem 
her of s ich local boards, and because they would 
be. entitled to a seat in the presence of the Col 
lectoi I have known many mcmhers of educa- 
tional committees who hardly themselves know 
even the vernacular of thO province, and they 
are enrolled as members because they are closed 
among the gentry, an 1 some of them are such as 
cannot even claim that distinction I seldom 
know a non official member of the committee visit 
a district school or take a boni fide interest in the 
cause of ed ication, purely with a view to benefit 
his country All the knowledge that the com- 
mittee have is at second hand, tia, tbrongh the 
officers of the Education Department If the 
Government itself were to entreat them, to ask 
them, to induce them and even to compel them, 
the measure will fail to succeed Who would 
1 ke to travel to the end of hu dialnct to visit 
a school, to preach to the villagers the advan 
tages of edueabng their children to see whether 
a tnfling sum, say Us 1 sanct oned by the com- 
mittee mr repairs have been netoally spent, and 
whether the teacher is punctual to bis duty Here 
and there a public spirited man may come forwa d 
to devote his time uvs purse, and even h» life, 
but that will be lost like a drop of ram id tbe 
ocean 1 am of opinion that the education of the 
country, as has been the case since the institution 
of the department, )i»s< be conducted by a sepa 
rate dejartment, as other btanebes of tbe Govern- 
ment administration, Police, Revenue, Justice, 
Post, Telegraph, Le , are , and if any philan- 
tbropliist wishes to help tbe Edaoation Department, 
let him 6e appointed Honorary rnspccior or Joint 
Inspector of Schools, and have an actual share in 
tbe management of tbe department, instead of 
a nommal membership of tbe Education Board 
« The educational committees, as far as I have 
bad a knowledge of them, are practically useless 
I know members who do not know wbat is the 
number of schools withm their jurisdiction, or 
wbat 13 the dtSerence between a tabsih and a 
balLabandi school 

it 13 true that tbe officers of the Edneatiou 
Department are not sufficiently respected by tbe 
igDoraut public It is not tbe fault of tbedepart- 
ment It is owing to tbe quiet nature of the 
work which tbe department has to do, pis , supei 
vision and examination of schools In India inJht- 

«a{ (anthonty) commands respect An edncation 
officer cannot consign a map to custody, cannot 
fine him, cannot squeeze his purse ibey are 
much 111 e Missionaries, in pursuit of a good cause, 
unmindful of the scorn of tbe ignorant Whereas 
tbe functions of the Revenue and Police t)epart 
ment inspire awe m the minds of the people, 
affecting as they do matters in which they have 
a nearer interest tlian they have in the cdncation 
of their little ones This veiy reason I believe, 
bailed tbe Honourable Sayyid Ahmed Rban, Baba 
dur, to suggest in I is evidence that extra Deputy 
CollectiJrs be appointed to take charge of edoca 


turn To remove this evil, the best remedy would 
be to make primary education compulsory in India 
as it IS in England and other European countnes, 
to make the language of the conrt the language 
Qsed by the people, and to introduce into the 
court papers the character which the majonty 
of the public can read Tbe character m use m 
primary schools of these provinces is, with slight 
exceptions, entirely Hindi, and the character used 
in the courts and offices is Persian, and there- 
fore the primary Hindi education which a rustic 
lad gains at his village has no value, reward, or 
attraction attached to it ’ihe son of a zamindar, 
after he has been for years mastering tbe curn 
cnlnm of a village school, on going to court finds 
himself out of his element, he sees that all his 
labour has been wasted, he finds himself as igno 
rant as bis forefathers were, and cannot under 
stand tbe liieroglyphics used in amladom If the 
eon of a poor man wishes to secure a livelihood 
by his knowledge, he mnst knock at the door of 
the Education Department The other departments 
will send him away as ignorant 

Quei 5— In your province IS primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, oi by 
particular classes only? Do any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from wbat causes? Wbat is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele 
' mentary knowledge to every class of society ? 

Am Primary education is generally sought 
for by tbe people, and tbe wish for it is not con- 
fined to particular classes only This statement 
will be borne oat by tbe returns of the Education 
Department, but I am sorry to learn that for the 
last three or four years tbe clasaification by castes 
has been dropped from tlie returns of that depart* 
ment No class of people hold themselves parti- 
cularly aloof from elementary instruction, with 
the exception of some very low aod at the same 
time poor people, for instance domrae and neMare , 
or, to a certain extent, Mursalmans, who hate the 
system of edocaitoa /wraued w Goverinseoi 
schools, and are comparatively poorer and lazier 
than Hindus To no class oi people is the door 
of elementary education practically barred The 
infinential class of people, especially Hindus m- 
babitiug cities and large towns and even villages, 
highly desire that all people high and low, should 
receive elementary education 

There are luatances of big landholders or zamm- 
dare of tbe Eshatrya or Brahman caste* not wish 
ing to educate the sons of their rayat of the lower 
orders, with a view to piofit by their ignorance 
But such cases are very rare 

Qne* 4 — To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relit 
of an ancient Tillage system? Can you describe 
tbe subjects and cbaiactex oi the instruction given 
in them, and the aystem of discipline lu vogue ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? brom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally eelected, and what are their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters m eneb scbools? Under 
wbat circumstances do you consider that mdi 
genous schools can be turned to good account 
os part of a system of national education, and 
wbat 18 the best method to adopt for this purpose ? 
Are the masters willing to accept btate aid, and 
to conform to the rules under which euch aid is 
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given 2 How far Ima tlie grant-in aid ^stem 
been extended to indigenous sebooU, and can it 
be further extended? 

A»s 1 — Indigenous schools exist in abundance 
jQ these provinces I caiiuot sny nhnt is their 
approximate number, but at any rate their number 
IS proportionately larger tlnn that o! Government 
schools (1) There are chahals, avhieh give educa 
tion m the multiplication tabic, menial arithmetic, 
the four rules of arithmetic, simple aud compound, 
proportion, interest, simple and compound, dis- 
count, profit and loss, writing of Nagiri, Eaitlii, 
or Aiahajaut characters (2) Samkrit BchoOls, 
which teach different suhieets in Sanskrit, arith- 
metic, astronomy, astrology, logic, philosophy, 
rhetoric, literature, grammar nod Ian these 
subjects are not taught m one or the same school, 
but separate schools are kept for separate branches 
(8) TheaUjteal or religious schools teaching the 
Vedas or their different sub diMsions, Mimansa, 
Vedantha, &.c (4) Schools for teaching practical 
banking business an 1 bexk keeping These are 
kept by munidt, or accountants of banks kept by 
Natives The schools of the Classes II to JV 
arc cxclusuely attended by the Hindus, and even 
eialsdla are rarelj attended by hluhammadans 
(5) MoUaht or schools for teaching purely Persian 
lilcraturo and writing This c]a«s of schools is 
kept h^ bothhlussaliuaiis aud Hindus, and generally 
toaulvis are employed aa teachers Tliey teach Per 
Sian according to the old method In the begin 
Dtog, n few books are read by rote, and the studeuts 
are made to commit to memory verses from Karfma, 
Mamulman &.o , only with a view to make them 
acquire a liahit of correct proaonemtion II hen 
the student has mastered three or four bool s in 
this manner, he u made to translate from advanced 
books, but he is hardly able to grasp the sense 
of what he reads until he has b«n four or five 
years in the school The schools are attended by 
both hlussalmans aod Hindus But with the 
growth of the English system, the maifabt are 
gradually losing their popularity, and those who 
have been educated at college or other Government 
schools, do not wisb to bring up their children 
after the maktab method described above os it 
takes a considerable time before the etulent is 
able to read aod wnte Pcreian. A well to-do 
person sometimes employs a maulvi on a small 
pay (from It^ to lo), and the children of the 
neighbours attend the maktab on pavment lo the 
maulvi of a tuition fee varying from annas 4 
to B2 according to the circumstances of the 
parent (6) Arabic schools which teach Arabic 
literature, grammar, logic, and sometimes pbilo 
eopby, medicine, and theology Su>.h schools are 
kept by learned maulvis with a view to keep up 
their own knowledge, and are mostly attended 
by Mussulman boys who have finished their Persian 
studies at a makt£b The education given in 
these schools is purely gratis, and fees are seldom 
or never charged The teachei gams his livelihood 
by other means. These schools ate kej t up with 
a view to strengthen the Mahammidan rehgton 
(7) Kuran tehoola , — ben a well to do Jlnliam 
madan builds a niasjid (mosque), be generally 
employs a mulla to recite the Kuran and read 
prayers there The mulh collects a number of 
boys and teaches them the Kurau Tins is const 
dered a sacred doty The Kuran is read by rote 
without being translated or uidereto d Some- 
times a boy IS made to commit the whole of their 
holy book to memory, ai d be then receives the 


title of Hafiz "When the boy finishes the Kuran, 
his parents make presents of money and cloth 
to tl e mulla 

There is not any great discipline m vogue in 
any class of the sthools desenbed above In mak- 
t^bs, of course, where teachers ore paid, schools 
are kept between certain regular hours, and the 
master and hoys are punctual m attendance In 
all the other class of schools the teacher de- 
votes certain hours to teaching In all classes 
of indigenous schools no curriculum is fixed, and 
each hoy reads his own books and has bis own 
lesson Even the boys reading the same hook 
have different lessons The teacher will not retard 
the progress of a sharp boy in order to push on 
with bim an indolent one Each student goes to 
the tutor for a short time to receive his lesson. 
Advanced students generally help those who are 
backward The schools sadly lack the discipline 
m vogue m Government schools IViththe excep 
tionot tha/idt Had makldb), the instruction ;n all 
schools Is given purely free, only with the hope 
of reward in the nest world, and no fees m any 
shape are charged The masters have other means 
of livelihood or live entirely on charity For 
iBstance, on astrology teacher wi)] also t^ch his 
school, cast horoscopes, prepare almanacs, and 
assist people m the performance of their religious 
ntes, by which he will maintain himself A pandit 
who lives in a village will do his agrieulture and 
also teach his pnpil* The disciples in return will 
do tbcir preceptor’s menial seivice which they are 
CDjoiocd to do under the strict order of the law 
of their religion, A guru, or teacher, is more re- 
spectable than parents Not to obey hts order will 
sobjeti the offetider to infernal miseiies id the 
next world Ju the schools of Class I— ous , elaf- 
4 lit — a very small fee is charged, which is taken 
weekly or fortnightly It is in kind or mosey 
The amount scliTom exceeds one anna per boy 
dunog the month The teacher also receives eome 
money or cloth presents at certain festivals, or 
when the boy is mamed or finishes his study 
The teacher or guru is always treated with great 
respect, even after the boy has left the school and 
commenced the world The teachers of chatsals 
are generally Kayasths of very limited attain- 
mente Tliey seldom know much more than what 
they teach The teachers of Sanskrit schools are 
learned scholars of acknowledged reputation The 
maiilvia or maktab masters are generally well 
qualified in Persian The Arabic school teachers 
srogeocrally raaulns well known for their learn- 
ing The Kuran schoolmasters are generally 
llafizes, or persons who have committed the whole 
of the sacred text to memory The masters of 
the Ecfaools wherein hanking and account I eeping 
13 taught are geuerally accountants of the native 
banks 

No arrangement has ever been even dreamt of to 
provide masters in such schools Ibis profession 
generally passes from father to son as by inberit- 
ance 

It must not be forgotten that the majority of 
the indigenous schools are in the citie®, and there 
are comparatively few schools in Tillages 

I do not thmk such schools can be turned to 
anjr account as a part of the system of national 
edncation Ihe masters may he willing to accept 
Government aid, hot I am afraid thej will rarely 
or never conform to the rules laid down 

The graut-in aid system has not been extended 
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to sucli scliools, and I am of opinion tint tO give 
them Government grants would ha a waste cE 
public money, 'mi Gorernmeut interference would 
Ljrdly benefit the public 

I quote extracts from letter No 1295, dated 
13th August 1871, from the Director of Public 
Instruction to the Government — 


‘ To begin »t the bottom of tlie eJnentional scale llw 
Honour u i rare U at Persian and Arab o are Unght mth 
mors or loss s iccess in tb« ind gennui or den eeboota 
freQnwiwd by Maesatnan children In these sehixda the 
pumls if they remain long enoagTi are taught to read end 
wr'te fluently i! not correctly amt intelligently The more 
adranced students lead Peisun books more distingnieheil 
perhaps for their elegance o£ stylo than anitahW on th® 
score of moral tr, for the perusal of the young Among 
these the fcoeially beautiful though lometi nea olject on 
able erotic poem of Yujif o Zulaikba and the ehborsto 
indecency oi the Bahin Danish aro the apec al favtnit 
ites Home learn to read the Knrdn but with the most 
imperfect knowledge of the language of their sacred hook 
In these schools there la no mental training nothing in 
fact wb ch can be called education regular ty, order 
method are all neglected the children come and go when 
it suits their conreiiience each receives his aepante hsson 
the tye learsa to recognise and the hand to form the Per 
a an cbaiactera irorda are then committed to memory, and 
thu IS nearly all tl e instruction that the teacher mahee to 
impart oi the pupil to receive The visite of Government 
ofBcials are looked upon with jealousy and sneptewo and 
advice li oSered, is rejected As long as the parenls vvho 
pay the teacheie are latisfie I as tbey aeem at present tn be 
with this state of tl mgs little improremeat in these echoole 
can be expected It will come in time but it can come only 
with the gensnl increase of intell gcnce 

Qu«i 6 —'U bat opinion docs your experience 
lead you to boU of tbe extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far u a boy educated at home 
nble to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for tbe public service, witb beys eduea 
ted at school ? 

Am B have a very low opinion of tbe value 
and usefnlness of liome instruction lu India In 
the iiret initHnce theie are but very few people 
who educate their cbildcen exol isively at home, 
and the lostruction is not libeial m its character, 
tiw vs vt tmpMted on Entopean pnncipUs 8omc 
times a raja, or mahajan, engages t tu{or to teach 
his son, but tbe instruction is often iimited, and 
confined ganeially, i£ not exclusueli , to lilera 
ture of one or two languuges Kayasths and 
Miissalmms, who have a love of bringing op Iheir 
children on the old method of the fllui-salioans, 
engage a Mauivi and the instruction imparted is 
exclusively in the Persian literature, and the most 
pait of it 18 leanit by rote The books also iti 
certain ca«ca are objectionable, as tending to de 
teriorate the character of scholars Ant&^etic, 
history, andgeography are unknown The middle 
and well to do class of people often entertain the 
seivices of a tutor to impait to their children 
elemealary instruction in order to prepare them 
for admiss on into a public school 

My own knowledge and experience tell me that 
a boy educated at home can never compete with 
tliose educated at a public school The lists of 
the Calcutta University examination will bear 
testimony to this effect The percentage of private 
students at such exaininatiors is, I think, very 
small In this matter the institutions entirely 
under Governmeut management take the lead, 
aided schoolo come next (though far behind), 
followed by unaided institutions, and tbe private 
students forming only an infiDiteaioial part of the 
total numbei of exammees 


Qi e» G —How far can tbe Government depend 
on private effort, aided oi unaided, for tbe supply 


o£ elenn-ntary instruction IQ rural districts? Can 
yon enumerate tbe private agencies which exist 
for promoting primary instruction ? 

C — Xhe time has not yet arrived when the 
Government should dejiend on private exertions 
for the diffusion of ohmentary cJucition in rural 
distncts The withdrawal of Government, even lE 
it he III an indirtct manner, would certainly be a 
death blow to tbe cause of education 'Hie Natives 
o£ tins country hive for a long, long period been 
under the despotic tula o£ Hindu lajos or MussaU 
man emperors, and have acquired a habit o£ 
dependence and slavery which is engendered in. 
their very nature, and it wiU take a vciy long 
time before the benign rule of the Lnglish Gov- 
ernment can inspire their nature with free thoughts 
of independence la India, wherein it is hut the 
dawn of civilisation, such a step would be too 
early and premature, especially when we see that 
la taglaad and other Luropean countiies, which 
are far ahead of us lu o1l that oppcrtaiiis to civili- 
sation, elementary education is compulsory If 
we turn to the returns of the Education Depart- 
meat we Ehall be able to see what progress bus 
been made by tins country in education by direct 
Government interference People of tbis countrj, 
although they pay for primary education lu the 
shape of local rates, cure little whether a school 
situated in their village is opcoed or abolished 
' Hiey pay the education cess because they consider 
it a tax imposed on them by Government, and not 
with any regard to their own good It is by 
direct Government interference alone that this 
country can prosper 

AkIm institutions have failed and will fail to 
fulfil the object of Governmeut o£ imparting a 
thorough elementary education to the masses 
We daily see that the aided schools, whether they 
he managed by Natives or Luropcau Missionaries, 
cannot compete with Governaicnt schools of the 
same standiDg 

1 do not know any private agencies which exist 
I for promoting primary edncation If there are 
I any, they must be the Mwsionaries 

I Q«es 7 — How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary cdiicntiou in rural distncts 
be advantageously admiinstorcd by District Com- 
I mvUees oi local boards? \\hat are the proper 
limits of tbe control to Lc exeicised by euch 
i bodies ? 

•d»# 7 — Thfl local lioarJs have been, entrusted 
with the management of schools m these provinces 
since 187S, and their powers have been gradiiallj 
enlarged They liave now a complete control over 
education, and have the whole inspection staff 
made over to them I think this au imprudent 
and premature step The members of the Educa- 
tion Board are generally men who have little or no 
expenence in educatioual matters, who cannot 
sparo timo to look to the education of their fallow 
creatuiw Even if they try to do so, their labour 
will be perhaps misdirected like on unskilful doctor 
trying his best to cure his patient, bestowing all 
ha time and labour on him, but finally operating 
on him in a manner so as to cause Ins deatli, with- 
out any will or desiie on his part to injure his 
, patient’s life I do not mean to say that officials 
on the Educition Board aie in any way incompetent 
for this duty, or all native membeis as a lule are 
so, but at least the raajoiity of the members are 
mere puppets in the hands of the President The 
Piesidents of the Education Board aic, as a rule. 
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MsgRtiates or olTicers of tlie same standing, over* 
burdened mlh work, who,, even if they try tbeir 
best, can hardly find time to look to education 
There are some able Collector (whom I coaid 
name) who take a hearty interest in the cause of 
edacition, but the salutary effect of their endea 
vours can be felt only m tbe district to which they 
are posted I would only .entrust to such bodies 
the supervision of funds and ask them to render 
any other aid the Education Department may re« 
quire But in no way should they be entrusted 
with the management of school®, the appointment 
or punishment of teachers, selection of the course 
of study, or the examination of schools, these 
f motions should be entirely left in the hands of 
the Education Department Perhaps it may not 
be out of place to say that Government selects 
members from the gentlemen of the city witbont 
any regaid to the literary qualification of the man 
selected or I is experience in educational matters 
1 do not wish to cite particular instances 

fl~What classes of schools sbonld, in 
yuur opinion, be entrusted to Munieipal Commit 
tees for support and management? Assuming 
that tbe pruvision of elementary instmction m 
towns IS to be a clia^e against Mnniapat funds, 

, nhat security would you suggest against tbepos 
sibUity of Municipal Committees fatting to make 
suBicient provision ? 

Am 8— The Municipal Committees have bad in 
their bands the management of the free or varied 
schools which were established some years em lo 
cities ftcd large totvna for the education of the 
children of the lower classes These schools they 
may retain, but 1 Ihiuk it woold be a mistake to 
make over to them any other schools for manage* 
xnent I do sot see bow tbe Municipal Committees 
can be bound to provide elementary education 
within tbcir limits 

Qvis 9 —Hare yon any snggestions to make 
on the system in force for providiug teachers in 
ptunary schools? ‘What is the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert a 
beneGcial inSuence among the villagers? Can 
yon suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position’ 

Am 9 — 1 think the present system for provid 
mg teachers for pumary schools is satisfactory, 
and 1 have to note only the following pomU (1) 
The teachers receive only one ) ear’s training 
the Final CertiGcate Examination is held generally 
in the beginning of April, after wbich the school 
closes for about a mouth and a half and re-opens 
in the beginning of July, when new admissions 
are allowed The new admusion and formation of 
classes take almost the whole of July Tbe period 
of training which extends over nine months, has 
one or two long holidays for instance, Dashahra 
and Christmas I think this term very short, and 
suggest that teachers should be retained in the 
school for two years 

(2) Tbe Government calls upon the pupil- 
teachers to enter into an agreement to serve it for 
three years m the capacity of teachers I think 
this period shonld be extended to five or six 
years 

(3) Cases have been known lu which ccrtifi 
cated men, after leaving the J«ormal school, have 
taken to ocenpitions other than teacher«hiiw and 
the educational authorities have overlook^ sudi 
breach of contract with a view to avoidthe troubles 


of a civil action I think a stricter observance of 
this mle should be enjoined 
Tbe social position of a teacher much depends 
on the personal character he bears and on his 
caste, generally the teachers, who are Brahman®, 
Eshatnyas, and Kayastbs, command tbe respect 
of the people But I think their position ought 
to be higher than it is at present As a rule, 
patwans mukhtirs Lo , are held in better estima- 
tion by the ignorant public than onr poor school- 
masters, though the tatter may draw better pay 
Ihc teacl ers always exercise a beneficial influ- 
ence among the villagers If the Government 
change the court language of these provinces into 
Hindi, which 18 the vernacular taught jn schools, 
or if elementary education is made compulsory, or 
if the order of the Government, No 1494, dated 
I6th July 1^77, oj tbe e provinces, which ruled 
that none should be appointed who bad not passed 
certain public examination to Government posts to 
which a salary of Rs 10 or upwards was attached, 
IS really earned into force, the status of our school- 
masters would be materially improved 

Qtut 10 — What subjects of instruction, if in- 
troduced ihto pnmary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Sbonld any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects eEBcieut? 

J.ni IO—Omt Government has strongly mJed 
that the ogncollaral community of these provincee 
should receive iDstmctiou in the three a, viz , 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and the attent on of 
the Autbonties of the Ldocahon Department has 
becnalwajs dnwn to it In theordei of Govern 
meat on tbo Education Report for 1876 76, para- 
graph 20, page 10, tbe Government says — 

'With you coBvIsdisg returks rv^rdiog the hellta- 
bead ecbool* 8r Geoiye Cooper desires to express bis 
empbato eoiinirrcoce tVbst you say well deserves the 
attention of all officers connected with tbe Government 
' We wisb von write * that every boy Who attemls these 
schools sbonld Jeora to read loteli g*at]y to vmte leg bly 
and intelligibly and to keep lunple aceoiuits and vre vuh 
tobroglhis loiD mum of knowledge within tbe .reach of 
every boy in the province It u impose ble to lom np the 
edDcatioDsI policy of the Goveroment mote correctly or 
socciocUy ” 

Again, the Government Order on the Education 
Report for 1879 80 says— • 

' It has always been held that the object Oovemment bed 
m new wtt to give every boy who wished it a chance of 
ecqainng e fairly sound IcBOwJedge of read ng wr c eg end 
elementary snlhmetic, ea well u n sLrht BcquAintance with 
lustory and geography It was in order to teach up to Ibis 
etanderd tiiat village (balksbandi) schools were estab- 
lished. 

Considerable perbaps undue, efforts have been 
made br tbe educational authorities to conform to 
these orders, and the result has been the reduction 
of a vast number of middle class halkabandi schools 
to the pnmary standard. 

I thmk the following scheme of study may suit 
tbe village schools — 

Multiplication table on tbe prmciples adopted 
by eittUSl teachers, which is undoubtedly 
superior to the European system of feacbmg 
the same subject hlorc attention should be 
given to mental arithmetic, which calls into 
action the powers of understanding Anth 
metie, first four rules, simple and componnd, 
vulgar fractions, proportion, simple interest, 
discount, profit and lo«3, partnership, per- 
centage, and book keeping 
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jTfiintff — renmansbip, iJictation, and easy com- 
po'^ition 

Jteadtnj — Pieces from Ilamayan, treatises on 
agriculture on llio sjsUm pursued m India, 
lessons on inoraUty (R<jtitU), pnbciplcs of 
rent and revenue siitcm Treatise giving 
information about details and contents of 
tbo patnan’s papers Map of the dislnet 
Optional tnhjecU — Mensuration, map-drawing, 
and surve)inp, Euclid and the history or 
geography of India 

This course, I thinl, will suit the wants of the 
agricultural community, ai d the same with certain 
alterations can bo introduced into the city schools, 
particular regard being paid to literature 
To suggest tho special means for making the 
instruction in such subjects cfTicienl would be tlie 
work of time • 

Qusr 11 — ds the vemaetdar rtci^istd uni 
taught m the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

4”* 11 — It IS rather difficult to answer the 
question, nhat is our vernacular language? In 
India it IS a saying — nay, an established fact — 
that language vanes every ' yojana * (eight miles) 
In the Korth*M estern Provinces elono there are 
several dialects Iho vernacular of this pronoce, 
though it can be divided, owiag to Us sattous 
intneate and manifold forms, into a hundred sob 
heads has four mam features —(1) Pnrii, as is 
STCkea m Denarcs and its bordering distnets, 
(2) Kannauji, the dnicct spoken at Cawnporo and 
tho adjomm~ districts , (9) as spoken 

in Agra and its neighbourhood , (i) katyan or 
as spoken at Sahamnpur, Meerut, and 
the neighhqurmg districts 
In the city of Senarcs alone, if you have to ask 
any man how he u doing, you wfll nso tbo 
following different expre«ioos-> 

Aptinnrkiua] b«if Ksbem bs ivwtti bat? ttiu,, 
nabaraV taizaii makiddiu toixiji ibantf Apka ra uj 
kauahai? Tolisr ] ukauao, bsUibaakalau Uys? Kauta 
hoe Ac. 

according as you are a pandit, a mnnshi, a citiren, 
or a villager "When yon oh«cr\e such vast 
variety iii one and the same common dialect used 
in one and tho same place, what can yon say of 
the language used throughout the entire province ? 
The vernacular of this provinoe, tl ereforo, vanes 
accordingto the caste, birth place and sttamments 
of the speaker . I would, therefore, call theverna 
cular of the province the dialect spoken by all 
classes of people m public places and on public 
occasions for instance, at royal durbars, courts, 
public meetings, &c , fee , or the dialect in which 
books are written 

Thus, it will be seen that out of four features of 
the vernacular of this province, os noted above, 
onlytuo. Viz , Brajbhasha and A^ariio/i, attract 
attention Brajbbaska is used in Hindi poetical 
composition, and Khariloh under two different 
dngniscs is spoken all over tbo province The 
latter consequently, when spoken with abundant 
use of Persian words and written in Persian 
cl aracter, IS styled “ Urdu,” and when free from 
such foreign mixture and wrhten in NagSn clia 
TUctcT, IS tmneil Hindi Thus, we come to the 
conclusion that there is no real difference between 
Urdu and Hmdi 

Put in these days the two forms of onr verna 


culir occupy the thoughts of the people and afford 
to them an attractive topic of discussion and a 
tliemc fur debates and harangues Tl o 

Mnhatnmadans and their fellow comiianfons, such 
ns tbo Kayasths of Benares and Alhhabul, tie 
Agafwalasnnd Kliattri* of the more western por- 
tion of the province, cill this dialt-ct Urdu, and 
there nre several reasons for their doing so The 
Muhammmlans foa a long time were the ruling 
power 10 India, and conse<jucntIy the diakcl 
spoken by them was consulcrw in lhc<e provinces 
ns most respectable Those who wished to be 
lookcl upon ns fasbionahlo or polite m public 
meetings or other as’emUages spoke Urdu, and 
mai y have recourse to tho same practi e np to the 

E resent day Lxecllcnce in Urdu is imagi icd to 
e contained in the use of big and high sounding 
Persian words to such a degree of profusion as to 
leave only the verb of the sentence Ilmdi 

T|,c respect that Urdu commands m the Dritish 
mie H owing to its being the court language of 
the province The Mussalmans not only have a 
■I arp and oily tongue hut arc also very forward 
aod nealstrong, and this is tho cause why thej 
overpower other peoj !c By tho time tho Hindus 
think to convene a meeting to address the Gnv 
ernment and ask it to introJueo Hindi, the 
Mussalmans wilt have protested the Ooicmment, 
to the contrary If U^nlu cease to he the coiirtr 
lan'ntage, the Mnssalmans will no) costly seenro 
Ihe^ouroeroos ©nicert of Government, such ns 
peshkarahipi, sarisbtadanhips, mnhamrvhips Ac , 
of which at pre«CDl they have a sort of monopoly 
By the intrcductioQ of the Nagan cluiraetcr they 
wonU lose entirely Ibo opportumt) of plimdenng 
the word by reading one word for another and 
thereby miseonstruing the real sen«o of the con- 
tents Tlie I’cisun character particularly 
m which at present tho conrt business is carried 
on, ts an unfailing source of income to mukhtmt, 
pleaders, and cheats For example, make a mark 
' idee and suppo<c It to t’C the, name of some 
village If wo Ule tho first letter to (i) it 
can Im pronounced in eleven difArent ways ^Lnr, 
hapar hatar, (with w), andbattar (with £. ), basar, 
banar, haliar, bayar, ber, bair, Lir, again if we 
take the first letter to bo cither y (^) (i), u, 

(/) * (Of u (»), * ('♦), nr tf (y), it can Im pro- 
nounced in 77 more different ways If ave change 
(ho vowel points of the frst eight words given 
above, we will have C t more words for instance, 
bunar, hunar, sinar, Ac Again, if we will take 
the last letter to bo a (*) orj (r) we get 301 more 
words If wo suppose the last letter of the samo 
word to be 0 (rf) wo get 152 more new words W o 
thus SCO that in a word consistmgof three Utters, 
in which the last letter assumes only three different 
shapes, we have in all 606 different pronuncia 
tions If we change the last letter of tho same 
word into w (4) we can have a thousand new 
different pronunciations 

May God save us from such letters II! What 
wonders cannot bo performed through their me- 
diQw? Black can be changed into white and 
whito into black H rating, which is at prevent a 
perpetual sourco of income in hangers on of the 
court, wall ccaao to fill their coffers if Hindi is 
introduced Bombast anl high sounding Persian 
words which have never been hearl of by land 
bidders, cultivators, nnd tnUrs, ere forced into 
composition purely with a vi w to jielJ a liaricst 
to interpreters If Hindi is iiitioluced, who will 
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piy 2 to 4 annas to learn the contents of a eato* 
inons, or 8 annas to 1 rupeo for wriltnj onta 
email petition ? TIoiv cap, then, a snromons to 
give OFidenco be interpreted tts r nsmnt of 
arrest ? The nse of Persian letters in offices w not 
only an injustice to Hinlus, hut it is a cause of 
annoyance and incouTemcnce to the majority of 
the loyal subjects of Her Imperial Majesty 
Because Urdu is the language of the court, a few 
people are favourably impressed towards it 

Jn all civilised countries tbe language spolvenby 
the people aniT tbe character written by them are 
also used in the courts This is the only country 
where the court language is a language which is 
neither the mother tongue of the ruler not of the 
subject If you send out two public notices, one 
written in Urdu and the other in Hindi, the pro- 

f ortion of tbe people decipbernig each can easily | 

DoiMi But myats and zamindars have been ' 
heartily gratified at the introdnction of Hindi 
letters m summonees issued by Collectors The 
bankers and traders keep tbeir ncconnt bools in 
Hindi The pnvafe correspondence of (he Hiadus i 
13 earned on in tbe same letters The Hindus | 
speak Hindi in tbeir families, and their women i 
use Hindi characters The patwitu Leeps his 
village papers in Hindi, and the majority of (he 
village Echoota teach Hindi 

I am sorry to learn that the Honourable Sajyid 
Abroad Khan, Bahadur, CSI, m Its evidence 
before tbe Education Commission, says that Urdu 
IS the language of the gentry and Hindi that of 
the vulgar li e statement is not only incorrect, 
but unjust to the Hindus With the exception of 
a ftw Kajastbs, tbe remainmg Hindus, <y, 
Khsiiatnyas, mahijans, zamindars — na\, the rc« 
tered Brahmans, who speak Hindi— are sopposed 
to be vulgar In spite of this, though the Lola 
Sahih (Kajostb) will correspond with the Sayyid 
Sahib Bahadur m Urdn yet when writing to bis 
wife he must use the Hindi character 

days are gone by wLeu (irahmans and 
Pandits learnt their Gaitns (the most holy verses) 
(hrecfgh the Buediaa <?f Pfravaa These? are the 
letters which teach us Oul, bulbul, sharlb, pijala, 
ishi, ' 4 shik, m'ashut and rum ns In early age 
love occupies our thoughts Karima, Jfamuiima, 
and JJatmudnama, are the books for beginner> 
The ' Kanma’ is a small good book, but the two 
latter contain only love odes Further on, the 
Gulitian and Soslan ore not quite free from occa- 
sional mention of love stones The unmoral com 
positions of Zulekha and Baliar Banish scarcely fail 
to deprave the mind of the render There is n 
secret motive winch induces the worshippers of 
Urdu to devote themselves to its cause It is tbe 
lan<>u3ge of dancing girls and prostitutes The 
deprav^sons of wealthy Hindus and youths of 
substance and loose character, when in the soacty 
of harlots, concubines, and pimps, speak Urdu, as 
it IS the language of tbeir mistresses and beloved 
ones liie correct pronuncintion of Urdu, with its 
shiitj s^ain, and gutural iqf, is indispensable in 
such a compauy, and one unable to twist his tongue 
into unnatural and unpleasant distortions is not 8 
welcome or an agreeable companion 

It IS a most sound and just principle of OUT be- 
nigu Government to act on the wishes of the majoi 
ity of tho subjects ^Vhy, then, not compare the 
number of the Hindi reading public with that 
knowmt' Urdu ? I beg (o draw the attention of 
the Commission to the education returns of 1S7S 
74 In the balkabundi and primary schools of the 


North-^est, the number of Urduleaining boys 
was S4,136 against 92,628 learning Hindi In 
female primary schools the number of girls study- 
ing Urdu was 1,175 against 6, 87S studying Hindi 
Again, when we refer to the educational returns of 
1880 81 of these provinces, we see that— 

In colleges there are 769 Hindus, 112 Mussal- 
mans 

In Anglo vernacular middle sciiools there are 
6,740 Hindus, 1,622 Mussulmans 

In primary schools there are 170,478 Hindus, 
82,619 Mu<snImaiLa 

In Normal schools there are 177 Hindus, 50 
Mussulmans 

In the Benares District, of which place I am a 
tesidcnt, during the current year, there are 103 
vernacular schools, of which only eight teach both 
Urdu and Hindi, tbe rest being pure Hindi schools 
My statement will be further borne out by a 
glance at tbe census returns that tbe number of 
Hindi knowing men is comparatively very much 
larger than those knowmg Urdu Nobody has 
hitherto directed Ins attention to an enqmry into 
this matter, or else tho dispute would have been 
long ago decided in our favour It you refer to 
the post office yon will be able to test the accnracy 
of the fact I had occasion to male an enqmry of 
the kind in one of the post-offices, and I was told 
that half tho number of letters that passed through 
that office bore Hindi superscriptions Stmilarl), 
most of tbe papers filed m the courts bear Hindi 
signatures Almost all the uotices of sale, nro- 
: grammes of amusement or play, are publisbea in 
: Hindi Tbe accnracy of my a8<eTtion cim be prov- 
ed *by an enquiry for the purpose in anv city of 
tbe North Western Provinces, except Lucknow, or 
' some such other pure Mobammadan places. The 
Gospels nbicli Misstonancs distribute to the people 
I are generally printed m Nagan or its allied charac- 
I ters, such as Marathi, Qnjarathi, Bengali Some 
I say that swift writers of Hindi arc not available 
^ I can guarantee to procure a thousand such men in 
a month 

' As J hare areotiesed above, the Sod branch 
of KAariioh is Hu di, winch is aho called Aryo- 
Hasid or SdiiAnlAdsAa Hindi is made to appear 
bard and difficult by our Pandits on account of 
profuse nee of Sanskrit words which are far beyond 
tbe avenge nnderxtanding of the ignorant public 
For example, ‘ roar sah kar wnli bh4g gaya' tins 
IS a pure Hindi sentence The Maulvis would 
translate it ' wub zad o kob bardaslit kar apne 
moskaa ko farar hogaya ' The Pandits would 
sav ' wuh mar sahan kar swagriba ko palait 
hoinja * This interposition of foreign words has 
Spoiled true Hindi Hindi by itself withont much 
foreign nid can easily answer our purpose Look 
at tho language of the ** Bam Ketaki Li Kahani ' 
(Story of Queen Ketaki), compiled by Insha’ Alla 
Khan The constant war m which Maulvis and 
Pandits have engaged themselves has ruined the 
cause of true Hindi Our vernacular is neither 
the language of the ^faulvts nor that of tbe 
fondits It IS something between, it Is "the 
golden mean " 

Our law terms which are intended to be under- 
stood by the ma«se3 give amazing examples of 
Maulvis' pedantry Thus, for tndtvisiilt, Ghair 
miimktn ul takum, declaratory decree, Hiikm 
nin«Viri3bat i istihkak, harredly Imitaho i khinj 
az miy^iid*-! eama'at, one fourth, rub’a, declaration 
of fight of otcnpancif, Istikmr i hakk i muka 
bizat 1 kasbtkarana I do not see why such words 
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should have a place lo legal papers, school bocia, 
or dailv con^er8at]OQ 

The copulative { articles as, al, ser, o, hj which 
several words are joined to mahe one compoun^ 
and which oiten tender the sense obscure, should 
be disused I do not mean to say that all Peis^ 
words should be banished fiotn our vernacular 
This 13 bejond our power Who lan dispense 
with the words ‘ matlab,' ‘adSlat,’ ' hasar,* * jahiz, 
•wazir’ ‘badshah/ ‘jam’a kharch/ ‘nekniyat,* 
‘sahib'? Lren Ghdnd, the famous bard of Pit- 
thiraj, has used such words in his early poems 

‘ Anlddi fia tan i ke ^ 

Met# #it<i nuhan ke ’ 

Ghau ghenk kiya »n paiy baran 

Suradasa a later Hindi poet, has also used a 
good many Persian words, ey — 

‘ Haan gMan prabbn *wami 
Ja te vnfalas I'O piirhehhi 
iiadho ill araj vani 1 ja 

Even Sanskrit authors have sotnetimea employed 
Peisiau words Lohmbaraja, in hia work on inedi* 
erne, wntes “ R-icIiayati charakadiua vikshya vidya- 
vatansah LaviLulasultanolal Lohmlaisjah ” 'ihe 
famous Pandita Raja Jagannatha says ' Agarama 
gatah Shah Jallalahn “ In the Bajataraugmiwe 
meet with many Sanskritised words fot instance, 
shah In worl s on astrology we find 
Ha pha, SttHpk4 llihual To insist on expelling 
all Persian words fiom Hindi composition is a 
mutaks We neither wi^h to have tiiodi of this 
sort ' Xabhomaudalghanghata cbcbhaohonela^ 
vividhi wat wahulya se itastaUh kujhjhatika 
uip^C dwara lasital tamo maj hogaj a," nor Urdu 
o! this atyle ' chjunki da wa \ ninddai hi*l Lull 
ba id az 'akl o guzashta az hadd i sama'at o kbilaf 
ns Lanun i aurawwija i^ulk i mahrusa t aarkar 
kai " We want the pure simple vernacnlar under* 
stood hy the public aud written in the ebaractet 
familiar to the majority In hooka of science, of 
coune, we are compolled to use technicalities for 
which wd cannot Und equivalents in the vemacu 
lar, but m conversation in books for family m 
struction for children’s school books, in court 
papers, in newspapers, and public lectures, we 
want that easy and colloquial language wluch can 
truly aud coriectly be called our mother tongue 
Q««r 12 — Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion for the ptomotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Am 12 — ^The ^stero of payment by results 
may be suitable in the case of aided schools, which, 
as a rule, at pTCSont receive much aid and do little 
work The fact will be borne out by the results 
of the University and the department eximina- 
tions and the examinations of Inspectors of 
Schools In Government schools which are al 
ready placed on a secure footing, the introductioii 
ot the system would prove injurious 

Qnw 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees id pi itnary schools ? 

Am 13 —In India the people have not been m 
the habit of paying any fees for cdacstion smee 
time immemonai Up to the present day, in indi 
genous Sanskrit schools, whether primary, middle, 
or high, education is given entirely gratis The 
teachers are strictly forbidden by lel gioa to 
charge anything for imparting instruction Even 
Maulvis who keep Aral 1C schools do not charge 
for tuition 

Out philosophers and sages never paid any fees 


to get their vast attainments I cannot see wfcy 
the agncnilntal community should be called on to 
pay any fees for primary education when they al 
ready pay a cess for the pnijicse To charge even 
a small tee in such schools would be injurious to. 
the progress of education 

A very short time ago, when Jlr Kempson was 
the Director of Public Instruction of these prov- 
inces, it was proposed to charge the children of 
the non agricultural community half anna per 
month per boy 'Ihe system was allowed a trial 
for a while, but, having failed, it was finally 
abandoned 

Quet 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be cliKed or transfeired to pnvate bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Government to 
protect? 

Jnt 16 — The people of Indn have always been 
under the monaichical form of Government, and 
it is their idolatrous tendency that they always 
like to have some visible object of worship round 
which they can gather and to which they can pay 
homage They mnst have a king, a rnlei, a 
master whose orders they would always obey 
without questioning his authonty Leave them 
to thtmselvee and they are out of their element 
la our language we have no such word as 
"public," wetranslatuit as" Sarkar," which signi- 
fies " head of the work ’’ We have no eqniva 
itmts fw " " vt " patrielwm " 'Co «l 

pect us to provide even primary education, to say 
Dotblug of high education, to our piogeny, u a 
mistake Hitherto, at least os I think, India has 
made hot little progress in civilisation, and is not 
yet prepared to take upon herself the responsible 
duty of providing education foi her children We 
daily see fiom the results of the irniversity 
examinations and departmental tests that boys 
educated at Government schools always stand 
ahead The number of those educated in private 
iDstitutions 18 comparatively very small The 
quality of instmction given m such schools, 
whether managed by Miosionanes or Natives, is 
undoubtedly much inferior to that given in Gov- 
emment schools To entrust to the people of this 
country, and especially in these provinces, the task 
of the diCusian of education, would he a premature 
meosnre sure to end in evil results It is my 
honest conviction that such a step would tviin the 
cause of education The blessed rule of English 
Gevernment oi d a saluhnous system of education 
I administered by it, will in course of time cast the 
childtcn of India in a mould of civilisation, frea- 
dom, and self help At present they are too 
young, and must depend for their nounshment 
Upon tbeir parent — the British Government 
Some of India s truant children may wish to throw 
off the yoke of the mild parental sway too early, 
bat when they acquire sufficient maturity of un 
derstanding they will have reason to regret their 
foHy 

Qum 17— In the province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and leady to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system? 

^m 27— In the first place there are no Native 
gentlemen or private bodies willing to come for- 
ward and help m the establishment of colleges on 
the grant in aid principles 
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The litigation of this conntry is too -well 
known lliere is no such thing as union in this 
country 'Members of the s.ime family canuot 
decide their own family disjutes without going 
into court. I cannot for a moment tlimk that it 
can be possible for Natives to combine together m 
a body to partake in the administration of the 
country. , 

Qttti 15— IL the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw, after a 
given term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures would 
be be*t adapted to stimulate private effort in the 
interim, so as to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a private footing? 

Arts 18 — The Natives of this counlrj, at least 
of these provinces, have been under a strict im- 
pre' Sion for tbe last eight or nine jeais, that the 
Government wishes to shut up the doors of edoca 
tion against them, that it thinks the Education 
Deportment the most superfluous of nil the depart- 
ments of the State, that tins is the only depart 
ment which shows all expenditiTre and no income, 
that Indian youths a«pire to Government posts, 
and upon failure turn round and abuse the very 
Government that educated them I quote the 
following from G O No dttlA , dated Ssith Nov 
ember lb? 7 — 

' Expeaditate on edaestioual ‘ohjeeti la the«e pronace* 
had Ur^elp ineresaed of Ut« ;e«n reidun^ m a Mver* 
annual atnia os (he rerenues of tbe Local Careromcot 
tYhen therefore pressing floaneial necessitiea orsieg from 
a Tinstv of eaaeei compelled tbe QoremmeDt to retrench 
la ali departmeoti it vraa abe lutel/ neceeiai^ to atMiidoD 
or curta 1 soma of the moet eoatlf nad Uut eucca*eful edu 
eational esperimeata that bad been undertaken aodgencnllT 
to cut down expenditure to tbe loireat poiol eonkistoot w th 
affiewne; The lAeateaaDt.Go7eraor la aatiiSed that the 
unplaniaot poliey of retrenchment has been earned out 
lOQinousrr 0 e colleira with a anull attendance and a 
large stoif «»a tedoccdi bat there remain tbe large and 
ilouxiehiog central college at Allahabad and tbe aister in 
atitnt oni at Bcoatea and Agra ampl/ sulEcient foctheneeda 
of the proeiace On the aided Aoglo veroacnlar eehools 
much pabho mocry was thrown away the reauHe being 
moet duappoi t ng and the raiion dHrt of the echoou 
' m many caeca non esistent hare retreaebment on 

S and juatlr followed So, too in regard to female 
where tbe policy of the Ooreremeni la rather to 
foster and eopplement local prirate effort than to organ ae 
a system of htate scLooU fox wbicb in the preeeot state of 
satire aoeiety, no adequate demand exists 

This impression of the public has been gra- 
dually ripened into firm conviction bj tbe whole- 
sale reduction made in the Education Department 
during the last ten years More than one hun- 
dred Anglo vernacular schools which had been 
established by pnvate exertions lu principal towns 
foi the diffusion of elementary education in Eng 
lisb, and which depended for their existence partly 
on local subscriptions and fees and partly on the 
Government grant-in aid, were closed in a day and 
several thousand boys lost tbe boon A similar 
misfortune befell the girU’ schools Slore than 
200 of them were shut up at once, and four thonsand 
girls wer^ left without any means of instruction 
Of two Sub Deputy Inspectors in each distnctonly 
one remains now Tbe oflices of Assistant In- 
spectors and Inspectresles of girls’ schools were 
abolished Although the number of Inspectors was 
raised Itms i to 7/ their pay was considerably re 
duced The ease was similar with the Normal 
schools, their number was increased, their statns 
and expenditure considerably diminished The 
Bareilly College was closed The status of the 


8eh<»I department of the Benares College was con- 
SMlerahly lowered Tbe Anglo Sansknt depart- 
tnent was shut up 1 he amounts for scholarships 
and pnres were cut down 

Any further step on the part of Government 
likely to interfere with the cmee of high education 
Will be received by the people with the utmost 
dissriitisfaction and would crush their very minds 
We hist ask the Commission to give us liigh— 
nay, higher — education for at least half a century 
tuore, till wo attain some understanding and be 
able to judge for ourselves, and then put us this 
Question We inaj then perhaps be able to 
Suggest measures to stimulate private effort to 
secure the maintenance of high ^ucatiimal insti- 
tutions on a privatu footmg 

If we are required to answer this question to- 
day, we say that we wil’ adopt the same measures 
I which we adopted after the abolition of the Bareilly 
I College or after the demolition of the temple of 
Vewanafi 6y Aurangreb, or that ofSomnatii by 
Mahmud Ghaznawi 

Ques SI — -'What classes principally aviil 
themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their children ? How 
far IS tbe complaint well founded tint the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such cdncition? 
What la the rate of fees payable for ]iigher educa- 
tion in your province, nud do you consider it ade- 
quite 

Aat 21 —People of all castes (mtb the excep- 
tion of a few very low castes) avail themselves of 
Government colleges and aided schools Mussil- 
nans avail them«elves but little of such institu- 
tions Tbey^are averse to learning English, and 
even to learning oriental or vernacnlar Imgaagea 
III Government schools Their religious prejn- 
dicee are too well known to be described, and tbe 
reason for their not attending Government schools 
IS not far to seek 

I do not very well see how the complaint that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for educi 
tioQ can have any foundation If we turn to the 
history of all colleges and high schools m these 
provinces, wo will be able to seo how liberally the 
rich men of this country have contributed towards 
education Some will go so fir as to say that 
what (bey subsonbed was only to please some 
h)^ Anglo Indian official, but this will go only 
to prove the slavish disposition of the people, and 
to show tbit great things cm he easily accomplish- 
ed by a little Government interference 

The following details may perhaps show that 
mnniGcent contributions have been made and are 
being made by the people of this country — 

Ayra Ciltege 

The Agra Collego was in endowed by 

Pandit Gaugidhnr with the inlere«t of a lakh and 
o-balC of rupees and the revenues of certain villages 
m the Agra, Aligarh, and 'Muthri districts Be- 
sides this it has the following endowmenU — 

Rs 12,500, Mmeel, Robertson and teachers, for 
scholarships 

Rs 2,600, Thomason medal 

Rs 6000, called Colvm Memonal, for small 
scholarships 

In addition to the above, the college receives 
a jearif grant of scholarship money from tbe 
Gwalior and Bbartpnr Durbars 
£enaret ColUffe 

The college building, which cost about a lakh 
51 
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aad tlutty tbonsmd rupees, was erected ^lefly 
from the subscriptions raised fiom the people 
The msciiption on the outer walls o£ the college 
describes the naraca of the persons from wbo«o 
donations difTerent portions of the college were 
built His Highness the Maharaja of Benares 
cQUtiibutea largely towards the expenses of the 
Sanskrit College 

The following is a list of minor endowments — 

Its 5 000 by Maharaja Ghoshalfoi 

Ecliolarslnps 

Rs 13 0UII by Vambatacharya for tbe library 
Rs 6 OOO c lied Tucker scholarships 
Rs 500 by Radha Bibi for a prize 
Rs 7,000 by Maharaja of Vizianagram for I 
scholarships I 

115,000 by Maharaja of Rewah for scbolarahips 
Besides the Vizianagram and Tucker medals 
Mmr College, Allahalad 
tVr tie creation cf this e&}}csc the lotbnff 
Native gentlemen and Chiefs m ti e province and 
tbe adjoining independent States subocribodl \ lakbs 
of rupees towaids the building and Rs 6St,UU0 for 
the provision of scholarships 
Now we come to schools— 

JUoradabad zilla school chiefly depended on en 
dowment of Us 72 000 yielding au aiiooal income 
of Rs 3 600; besides Rs 250 realised os rent of 
certain shops bequeathed to the institution, besides 
Mirsa Tanoa Singh's property yielding an annual 
income of Rs 250 

Mirzapvr zilla school when first founded, was 
wholly supported by subscriptions wbicb were col 
leafed to the amount of Rs 4&,2€l The Oriental 
department of this school is eutircly^upjorted by 
an endowment fund 

The budding of tbe S<in>fa tiUa school was 
erected from subscriptions raised by ^^r Mayoe 
and a 'Missiouary 

Tbe school house of Budaun waa buiU from 
subscriptions raised from among some nch rest 
deuts of the town and the zamindais of tbe 
d strict 

In 18fi4 the people of Cawnport subscribed 
Rs 50 monthly fai t^e Anglo vernacular school of 
that place, and afterwards the amount increased 
to Rs 70 A month The local gentry made a 
farther endowment of Rs 3,0(1 1 in lb70 A 
ceitain gentleman named Amernatli made bequest 
for education, and a building from tbe Amernatli 
Fui d was erected with Government aid It is 
called Atneinath’s school 

In the establishment of itaicab High School 
Mr Hume' was zealously and liberally supported 
by the Native genti y, and for a time a head master 
on Rs 4o and Jour more assistants were paid oat 
of fees and monthly subscriptions 
Ibe cost of Ihesci oolbuildmg is about Rs $4 000, 
out of which Rs 2 400 were paid by the people 

Tbe furnituie and other requisites weie supplied 
by private liberality 

Faynkhabad ziU-i school was oaly a private 
Anglo vernacnlac school in the beginning 

Ks i OUli wei» subscribed by the people foi the 
erection of the MiiUra school and they fuilbeT snb 
scribed to ) ay the cost of a board ng house 

Sia/jaianpuT school was supported by local 
subscnptioos 

B}»or school was formerly supported by a sub- 
scription of Rs ItO pel mensem raised trom tbe 
people 

StihxndiKair school partly depended on sal^ 


senptwDS Tho held master lately used to receive 
Rs 25 from people as pari of his pay. 

The school building at E((ih was erected partly 
from local subscriptions HajaDilsnkb Roy erect- 
ed afterwards a building for tho school, as well as 
a boarding house 

The Falthpur school was formerly a subscription 
school . 

The expenses of the English branch (now abol- 
ished) of the Gerakhptir zilla school were partly 
p id by subscriptions 

The school at IfamirpHT received a subscnptiou 
of lU 1,400 for its building 

zilla school was a subscription school with 
an Income of Rs laO per mensem 

J he latUpur zilla school was partly supported 
from snbscriptions 

In the Unat zilla school the pay of five teachers, 
bouse rent, coutiiigont expenses, were partly paid 
fiotn local subscriptions 

Alx^affaritafar ziih achco) had i hzudsome 
monthly allotment from one Nasra ulla Khan 
Afterwaids Roy llnrgaprasad tried to open an 
English c!a<8 nod oppointcd a head master on 
Rs 60 €011101/ paid from subscriptions 
In 186b the Saharanpur school was endowed 
with a fund raised by volniitnry contributions, the 
income from which amounted to about Rs 62 pec 
mensem 

The boarding horse attached to the Benares 
College was built frdln a bequest left by Babu 
Ramaprakas Sinba of Bomnon 
In nddilioa to these, during tbe Governorship 
of Sir R ilham Muir more than one hundred mid 
die class schools bad been opened by private eCoits 
m largo towns for tbe spread of elementaiy educa> 
tion, they were partly maiutaincd by fees and 
partly by grant in aid fiom Government 

The largest and tbe most important contribution 
of tbe people of this part of the country was wbat 
was afterwards called tbe ecbool fund This sum, 
if I mistake not, was volontanly subscribed by the 
bndbolders of this and part of Allahabad Bivi<iod, 
who, without any persuasion or compulsion cn the 
part of Governmeut, n itbont any Act or law passed 
by it, on tbe mere representation of the Hon'ble 
Raja Siva Prasad, C S I , who was then the Joint 
Inspector, DPI, and had been ordered by Gov- 
ernment to institute schools, came forward and 
agreed to pay one third per cent more on the land 
reveone to Government Treasury on bebalf of edu- 
earioo This sum, supplementid by a similar 
grant from Government formed the nucleus of the 
village schools of this ciicle The Government in 
tbvir order on tbe Education Report for 1878 79, 
say •*! am to express regret at the retirement of 
Raja Siva Prasad, C S I , who had been connect- 
ed with tbe depaitment since its institution and 
bad done excellent service, especially in instituting 
village schools m the Benares Division " 
tVheu the Local Rates Act came into force 
n 1872, the school fund was merged in it In the 
face of all that has been mentioned above, I would 
only ask the Coromission- to decide whether the 
people of the pioviQce can be blamed for not pay- 
ing suQciently for education 
The grants already assigned I y tho people have 
been, ID my cpmion, wrongly spent Me do pot 
Want splendid stupendous gothic palaces for our 
boys to sit in to be educated Dur j bilosopbers, 
who were the source of civil satioii,and from whom 
Western nations hoitowinl the Gne arts and all that 
Appertains to civilisation, were not educated in 
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palaces, but m hamlets and under the shideof trees 

Had the above sum been only used in institating 
professorships, the Government of India would not 
have had the opportnmtj of invitinj this Commis- 
sion and sapn^ that the expenditure on bigh eda 
cation IS udiIdIj' enormous. 

'The present rates of tuition fees are Its 3 in the 
Arts class, Rs 5 m the B A ebss, and Rs 1 8 in 
the Entrance 

The rates appear adequate , but, as the Govern- 
ment seem anxious to raise the amonnt, the mini- 
mum iees m&y be at the folIoTying scale, it ms 
for some time m the Benares College — 

Eatrnneo 3 

Arts S 

B.A. 5 

Quet 22 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
propnetary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ant ;S3-~Na, 1 do not bnotv of any snch ins- 
tance 

Quet 23 — Is it, m yonr opinion, piKsihle for o 
non Goverstcest institution of the higher ord^r to 
become influenbal and stable urheii in direct com 
petition with a similar Goiernment institution? 
if BO, ander vrhnt conditions do yon consider that 
it might become so? 

Am 23 — I do not thmh it is at all possible 
Vi batever eaeouragemeut the Gorerament m gbt 
give to non Government institutions, it is ray 
honest conviction it will totally fail to compete 
With a similar Gorernmeot lastitation unless tbe | 
Government itself were to tahe the management 
of it into its own hand 

Qutt I* the cause of higher education in 
your province injured by any unftaltby corope 
tition , and if eo,'what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Aas 24 —No , there is no snch competition to 
which the word “ unhealthy " can bo applied in 
any ecn«c Tbo Misstouanes and proprietors of 
aided schools, who are in receipt of large grants 
from Government, and whose schools cannot com 
pete with similar Government institutions at puhho 
examinations, bhme the TJouersity course, con 
sides it too high, Qnd fault with it, md say that 
Government does not give useful mstmction 

Qafj 2j — Do edneated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily 6nd remunerative employment? 

Jnt 23 — 1 cannot Imt express my deep regret 
to answer this que«tioa in the negative Ibe 
Government has hitherto turned a deaf ear to 
our prayers in this matter After repeated repre 
sentations of the complaint by the i-d ication De- 
partment in tbe year 1877, the Local Government 
passed an order ruling that no Government an 
pomtment to which a salary of Rs li> or upwards 
was attached should be given to a person who bad 
not passetl a certain public eaamioation 'Ihe ' 
rnlo was heartily welcomed by tbe educated who 
thought the golden age bad again returned and 
that none but the really deserving would have the ' 
monopoly of Government po-ts Alas I to their 
mortihcation and surpnee, the Government order 
was consigned to the waste h^ket by Anglo 
Indian officials It is no more than a dead letter 
now If a report be called for from nil the de 
partments of Government administration, as to | 
how far effect has oecn given to this order of I 
Government roy statement will be borne out ! 

A large majority of the Anglo Induan officials | 


^ve a deep rooted prejudice against the gra- 
dates and nnder-gradaates, and systemetically 
shnt to them the doors of responsible Govern- 
ment posts They prefer employing men of the 
old school, who are neither well educated nor 
possess any high moral sense, but aw ready to 
bear patiently the abusive language and offeu- 
sive manners of their superiors On the eon- 
trary, tha Anglo-Indian functionaries bate tbe 
University educated men, who seldom refrain 
from cnticising the conduct of the authorities 
ivbeo th^ pass the bounds of propriety or give 
way to their whims Tbe amfat try their utmost 
not to let University men pollute the atmosphere 
of their jnrudiction or trespass on the limits of 
the eulehtrry, into which they think that they 
them elves and their belongings only have a right 
to eater The officials always accept the nomina 
tions of their serishtadars and head clerks Tbe 
claims of the educated are persistently ignored 
they are deliberately Icpt down, and all the ave- 
nues to di«tmctioa are shnt to them The Govern- 
ment of these provinces has done but little to 
help such men, and this is the rca«oa that such 
men go ronnd from door to door of all the depart- 
ments begging for employment If the Commis- 
sion were to tale up the list of Sab Judges, Ifnn- 
sife. Deputy Collectors, tahsildars, peshkars, 
mun<aruns, serishtadars, bead derls, and sab- 
otdicute nmla, it will readily find whether what I 
have stated is a fact The only department 
wherein such people can find employment is the 
Education DkprtmentP 

Quit 23 —Is the instroetiOQ imparted inseeon 
dary schools calculated to store tbe minds of tltfso 
who-do not parsuo their studies farther with use- 
ful and practical information 

A IS —I do not think that the lostmctiOQ 
imparted in secondary schools is sulllcieitt to store 
tbe minds of those who do not pursue their stu- 
dies further with useful and practical information 
For this purpose the standara should be revised 
and raised & little 

Q«es 87 —Do you think there »9 any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entranco Examina- 
tion of the University <* If so, are you of opinion 
that this circamstance impairs the practical value 
of the ed ic-ition in secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Jut 27 — It IS a deliberate falsehood framed 
hy the enemies of education, who, under the cloak 
of friendship, iriah to deal a deadly blow to its 
cane hrom the education returns of 1830 SI 
we Eceihnt 370 stndents pas’^edthe Entrance Elxa- 
minvtioR, 622 the Middle Class Examination, 7,567 
the Upper Primary Examinations, and 16,434 the 
Lower Primary Examinations 

Qiet 23 — Do you think that the number of 
pupils in secondary schools who present thcmselvee 
for tUeUniiersity Entrance Examination is unduly 
large when compared with the reqnirements of 
the country? If you think so, wliat do you re- 
gard as the cau>cs of this state of things, and 
what remed es would you suggest ? 

Aat 2S — No, this is not tbe reality The 
Dumber appears to yon too much because the 
under gnuluatrs cannot find employment and go on 
petition ng from one department to another If tbe 
bovemment were tocinploy none bnt the educated, 
such a coniplaiat will seldom be heard, on tha 



conttaty. they wiU njtli aiffieoUy find srifficient 
^number of men to fill up their offifi-S 

yarther snswer to tbs question Tiill be the 
same as the answer to Question 25 

Qii«« 23 —IXtat system prevails myoarpror- 
ince with reference to scholarships . and have you 
any remarks to make em the inbcct? la the 
.ciolatship system impattolly jjmmsiexd . 
between Government and aided schoola t 

Ant 25— I cannot sympathise with those who 


eonaiilet scholarships as a waste of pnl lie money 
or a bribe to receive education Instances have 
occurred in which students bavo attained, with 
only this means of livelihood. University distinc* 
tions onpinally beyond their hope dhe amonnt 
for Echolarships m these provinces has been 
lowered and lowered Tha number of scholarships 
now w small, and of course it m open to competi 
tiontoboya of GoveiuTOsot, as well as aided, 
schools I enclose a echolarshtp Schedule of these 
provinces 
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I»4pr^ Senaru Him, J>« 7 < P I 
Quet 31 —Does the University cnmcnlnm 
afford a sufficient training' for teachers in second 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

^ns 31 —1 think the University cuxncnlnm is 
sufficient to afford traimog for teachers in second 
aiy schools andl do not think any special Normal 
schools are needed Only a si ght amendment 
seems necessary The graduates and nodergradm 
ates of the University, when employed os teaehen 
should be required to pass a technical esanunatioo 


K TT P D rrrler e/ P / 2v IT ? o«<r Oadh 

in the principles and methods of teaching will in 
I a certain time, siy, year of their appo ntment, 
I and until then they should hold their posts pro- 
visionally 

I Qif« 3**— "What is tha system of school in- 
spection pursued m your province ? In what re- 
spect IS it capable of improvement ? 

Ane 32 — ^The e^tahlishmeot entertained for 
In'pectors of Schools consists of one Inspector for 
each Revenue Division, one Deputy Inspector, and 
one Sub Deputy Inspector for each distnet 
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Government Tlie inillic slioulJ Lc left to rvalcli, 
review, anil cntici«e uhat u done ly Oovernroent 
offieiali, nnvl suggest, me-xna of irai rovement. 

Quet 5r— Mliat effect do you lliitil, that tbc 
withdnwal of Government to nlar,»e extent from 
the direct management of eclioola or collef^ 

would have upon tlio jpnad of ediiontion, and the 
growth of a spirit of relniico upon local exertions 
and’eotnluimtion for local purposes? 

Jns 37 —Nothing in Indi i Um ever been done 
by tho public lime already »aul that tUcto is 
no such word ns ‘'public” in our language The 
withdrawal of Givernment nilcrrcrenco would deal a 
death blow to the cause of oducnlion 1 have 
already stated obo^e that when the iJarcillyCollego 
was abolished, that when nioro tiinn n hondsrJ 
middle class vernacular schools and n* many girls' 
schools were closed, what steps were liken bj 
natives of tins country with regard to mMutainiug 
those inetilntioiis No growth of spirit of reh* 
ance upon local exertions and combination for loeal 
purposes canbe expccUd at present in India. It 
mil ben blunder to expect Natiicslotalcnny tte]>a 
m tbis dirccticD , 

Quet 3S — In the event of the Governmert 
withdrawing to a large extent from ihedmet 
niDnageTnent of schools or colleges, do you appre. 
lietid that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
80, what measures would you suggest in order to 
provent this result? 

jn* Should the Goicmmcnt witbdrsw 
from the direct management of schools, (he cdii 
cation of the country would certainly suffer, and 
the standard of instruction in all u!a«ses, especially 
high institutions, would surely detenunte Mi 
slioul 1 bo able to suggest some incasun. t > prcient 
this, if no could by auy means have ins] ired into 
ns the same fceliuga of “nationality ” which the 
Luropsans possess 

S5— Does definite instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in tho coutso of (lOTCinment eoUrgis and 
schools? Have you any suggestions to male on 
this subject? 

Jns dD— No iDstrnclioci m duly and irtinciplcs 
of moral conduct occupy any j 1 ii-e m Government 
colleges or schools It is a want extremely f<.lt, 
and such stedy ought certainly to have a place 
m the school and college cornculum Bools may 
be selected hereafter, but in no way thowld they 
be such os to interfere with the religious views 
of any sect of people 

files <10— Aie any steps taken# for promoting 
the physical well being of students id the scLools 
or colleges in your province? Have youaoy sag 
gestioiis to make on tlio subject ’ 

Jns 40— Little is d ne in colleges or schools 
to promote the physical well being of the sta knts 
Alore ntlenlion is needed It would be (lie work of 
those who iiudersfand gymiiaslies to su.'geat wlwl 
particular kind of exereuse will be wsctul to rc^l> 
ing stiiduiits to keep them m g< oil health, with 
their digestion and brains in good working order 

Q les 4/— Ta tlero iidigoiions instruction for 
girls m the province with Inch y > » uroaequaint- 
ed aid if so, wl at IS it luiictor? 

Jns 41 — II ere are vlpv few j nblio schools fo( 
mtligenoas inslruUion of girls I know one or 
two of the kind Uwre is a hrge sthool of this 
Class at Benares supported ly Ilia Highness the 


Maharaja of Vizinnngnm, nUciulcd by about bfjO 

B irla under the siipcrvi'ion of I’liropean ladi« 
It it must bo remembered that almost all the 
girls nrc jnid for nttcnclmco, and the majonly of 
of them collie from tl e low clam-s 

llio bocks 111 pM arc to a great extent thore 
taught in li is’ stbools belonging to Government, 
■lid the stmid ird ti“irbHl is that of the npperin 
mary examination of Govcinimnt 
These Looks nrt objectional 1c on scicral points 
1 fiiliv agree witb Miss Ito^c GrcttifidJ tliat tlie 
Preta Siyar tiiiist Pot bo put intotbc bauds ol “big 
girls ” 

The ItAgAnLutamAIlthasa Tnurnatikcm^nnci 
way iinj roil! tbcir monl character. Itcltcr books 
containing lessons in morality, house managemeut, 
&c , slioul 1 be intrcslnced 
Tlierc IS little inclination on Hie part of the 
na'ivdof this country to send lliiir girl# to public 
sebools, they nre pcncmlly opposeil to such a 
seWme But we Lave somctliing bko “home'' 
cdiieatim Bcspcctablo people do not wiili to 
seinl their girls, of whativrr ago llicy W, toa 
I ublie school, whether under (ho monagemiot of 
Government or private individnals , and tl cicfon. 
they generally employ ft tutor of their own to 
e<Iucate their girls 'fhe home etlucatioii is oft^u 
of a nhgioiis character, and lias little to do with 
M«stem rnbghlenmcnt lEeligtons Looks contain 
ing lessons OQ ) nnctples of morality and bouse 
boT I duty arc generally rea 1 The Muhammadans 
teach the Kuran to ILeir girls 

Qurs 45-— M bat progress has been mule by 
the department in inatitiiting sclioolt for girls, 
and what IS the ibarerter of the inslruetioo im* 
parted in them * M hat imj rovements can you 
suggeftl? 

Ans 4P —I cannot but express my deen regret 
when I say that the attitnde of the autiioriliei for 
the last eight or nine years has bosQ anything 
but favourable towaids this section of popubr 
educatioD It is true the natives of (Ins country 
do not w)»b to educate tlicir fomvlca at public 
sebools, blit it IS Hie duty of our Government to re* 
more this ignorance from their minds It cannot 
be denieil that the majority of the schools that 
were closed by OoverDment bad only a nominal 
existence, yet if they »rcrc attended by only a 
few popil* they would bive B'-complisbed the pur- 
pose oi slimnlatiDg and inducing (be public to 
follow the example Since the tcrroinition of the 
government of Sir M' Mmr there has been a 
retrogadc motion m Hus direction 1 have 
alrcwiy noted that by one fiat <>I Government 
nl out 200 girls’ scboolv were clo*c<I, the office of 
Inspectress of Schools was ftbolished, and Hk 
remaining schools were made ovir to llic dutricl 
committees for imnagcmrnt I cannot but ei- 
|>re<wniy regret that tho Committee ba^Iyknow 
m what part of the district tbese schools arc, to 
say nothing of what is bcin_- done m them liicy 
arc generally left to D&j uty Inspectors for super- 
vision, who, in tny opinion, cm hardly manage 
them nlisfictnrily Their visits os farasi think, 
•we scatcclv cilculatcd to be beneficini Tlie ser- 
vices of 0 I uropean Inspectress, not belonging to 
II Mwvionary Society is ur.-ently needed The 
stindird ol imlrudion reached by Government 
schods IS the lower primary, (hat of the boys' 
scimi Is 

Tlio Government, I sopposi, grant compara 
tivcly a large sum of money to Jlissionnries for the 



clilTusion of female edncation Bat tliej devote 
Uie amount in a >'rcat measure to tlie cdacation of 
Clinsttan girU, tlieir aim being- cbieiJ/ to giie 
teligious inslruction 

Quet 43 —-Have jou any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed scbools? 

Qwei 43 — 1 cannot approve of the plan of 
having miyed schools m this country The In- 
dians have an loviucible prejudice to their giris 
being simultaneously brought up with boys in the 
same school bucU a measure is contrary to their 
feeling of propnety and the prejudices of the 
"parda" sjstem Besides, girls in the warm 
climate of ^iidia attain the ago of puberty earlier 
than m cold European countries, and therefore the 
mothers arc absolutely opposed to the pbn that 
their girls should mix mth boys, of whatever age 
the former may be The apathy of the people in 
tbo matter of female education is insunnountable, 
and it will bo more so should mixed schools be 
established 

(^ttss 45 —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Coro 
pean ladies , and how far would it he possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this C 1 USC? 

Am 45 — European ladies of the Civil, Military, 
or Education Departments have shown little inter- 
est in female education bhould these ladies do ' 
so, the cau«e of female education m India might ' 
prosper and good results might be aehieNcd The 
Allusion ladies have evinced some interest, but 
their visits to the xenaua have been seldom 
reckoned as beaelicial They are naturally loclined 
to loculcjte religious principles and free thoughts 
which, instead of creating in the minds of native, 
women a dc«ira for cducatiou, generallv make 
them averse to it They arc led to consider that 
the eoie aim of such ladies n to convert them, and 
tberefort they scru| iilously avoid mixing with the 
supposed enemies of their religion 

Q«i» 43—18 any part of tho expenditure in- 
curred by the Oovcrninciit oa high education id 
your province uuneec8«ary? 

43—1 do not consider any expenditure 
incurred by Govtrument lu these provinces on 
high eduiatiOD m the least unnecessary, except the 
large pay of the pnacipals, and in some coses even 
that of professors 1 think more retrenchment 
has bceu made in these provinces in high educa 
tion than in any other proMiiee. 'the Bareilly 
College was abolished, the fate of the Agro Col- 
lege trembles m tho balance, the M A cl3«8 of 
the Benares College has been clo«cd On the 
other baud, 1 consider the expenditure in this 
respect insuflicicnt We have no able professors 
of even branch of study m our colleges 

England IS not larger in area than the North- 
M estern I'rovinccs, and 1 think it has more col- 
leges than then, are in more than half of, or even 
the whole of India We cannot very well see 
why the (»t)v«.rnm<.nt should grudge us two or 
three collegis inc"'-b province I am of opnon 
that a smittcrmg of knowledge afforded to main 
will do less good to the nation than a sound and 
deep kiiiwlwlge imparted to n few, ns a popular 
proverb goes — 

* A littii- tinowWge w a d»BprroTu itinf* | 

T>n k drep. er i»»i« not the I lenin ipniig “ 

To i,u t the words of the Goiemmcnt of these 


Provinces {piJh Oovemment Education Report fo^ 
18S1, page 17, para 1C) — 


“UTemaiDs bnellj to nobca the Ifadmg chareeteristiei 
of the {iresent edccat onal statos of the pronocet u 
biOfight out in rour report for the jear It i« clear to far 
as Ooiveraitv education is conc^'nicd and more etpeoalU 
El glisb University edneatioo there is oothiag to be 
tired either as regards the character of the intlitntiODs at 
which it IS given nr the pertonntl of the taitional sUIT, 
wluch IS oojta eapablo of doing justice to doable or trehls 
tho BBinDers at present n dcr their charge llut the 
people are still nnviUing or unable to Uke sdraiiUge of 
the opportunities ofTeted them The ncl er chisus wboare 
able to pay stand aloof I and the poorer it it to be feared, 
regaid dotation simply as glvinj- them a cUim to Govern 
merit appointments hereafter and f el it a gnevance if they 
do not get them The Agra College, with lU lUITofable 

E rofostors and eiopty class-rooms, is a laeUncholj proof of 
ow littfe high class edocation is decnieii to be a deiiJcn 
tun by the upper and well to-do classes of native society 
The usettiDg fault of middle class schools is evid-ntly to 
neglect the drudgery tc<iu red for a thoiuugb grounding la 
elementarj subjects, id the delusive hope of acbiwing showy 
anceeas in the Lntraoee Esamination, the result too often 
being dwippomtiogand discTcditabU to masters and pupils 
alike Too mneh pains cannot be taken to disabuse misUra 
oftne idea that they will be jsi]„ed solely by the suecess of 
their MpiU in Ibu er any other exanination and Inspectors 
should impress on them that their efUc eney and ebims to 
pro notion are held to depend upon the slate of all their 
classes low as well as high and the general cond tion of 
their schools aod should give pTactiearetr*et to tb s prm 
ciple whenever opportuiuty occurs 

The Government says that high education is 
Qot caret! for, and middle school instruction is 
meiely showy, and lower educatiou is neglected 
I lay before the committee a test of the last 
ceren years' results of the Uuiremlyasil Entrance 
ExscnisaltOD, which imH show that a gradual im- 
provement bos been made iii all the examinations 
of the UnivcrsiW, while progrers lu primary edu 
cation has not Ceen retarded We cannot undeN 
stand why the Government should charge ns with 
apathy when the country is gradually making 
improvement with regard to ediicatioa There is 
a decrease in tho M A class students, but this is 
owing to the abolition of the M A class lu all 
other colleges of the province except that at 
Allahabad The primary education is not neg- 
lected, as the results of tho upper and lower 
primary examinations instituted by Governmeut 
will bear testimony- 
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Quei 43 — Have Gorernment iDStiltitioos lieen 
get up in localities nlicre } laces of lostmctiou 
already existed, wlncli might by grants m aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the cducatioual 
wants of the people? 

Jns 49 — I do not Lnow auy such instance 

Qn« 60— Is there any fonndalton for Itie 
statement that ofliccrs of the 1 duc.ttton Depart- 
ment tale loo exclnsive an interest in higher edn- 
cation? IVould hereficial results he obtained by 
introducing into the deparlraent more men of 
practical tiaining in the art of teaching and 
school management? 

Am SO — There is no foundation at ell for the 
statement that olTcers of the Education IXpart- 
ment tale too exclusive an interest in higher edu- 
cation The results of the various examioations 
already quoted in answer to question 48 will bear 
testimony to the fact If we com paro the results 
of the last two years’ examinations, no sew bow 
graduated ond reasonably proportioned the results 
are, winch quite free the oflicers of the Ldocation 
Department from the blame On the contrary, 
there seems a tendency in aided institutions to 
attain showy results purely with o view to secuie 
the enjoyment of grants lo aid , and even at those 
examinations the schools do not cut lery satis- 
ftetory figures — 
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Qiiff GJ —Is the system of pupi] teachers or 
monitfira in force la jour province ? If so, plcare 
state how it worls 

Jns G1 —The monitorial gystem » not id force 
in these I roviQces, but if introduced it will «orL 
successfully 

65 —Is thcie any tendency to raise pri 
macy luto secondary schools nnnecessanly or pie 
maturely ? Should roea«ures he taken to cliecL 
such a tendency ? If so, what laeasui'es? 

Ans 62—1 do not think there is any sneb ten- 
dency in Govetumcat schools us io.*roise lima 
from the pnmary to the seooadaiy stindanl 
There appears a tendency of th% kind in aided in 
stitutious in order to seeuie a larger aipount as 
grant in aid, and to prevent this the Govcraioetit 
of the^e ] roviQces has ruled— 


^ Extract G O Eo. 49 A, dated Ijth ilartX ISTd 
■ Parana— In the fir»t plsce fiasncisl eonndmta 
pm\n4» aay increase in the total eipniiiini** dmu 
reductions dosirallo wLera they c»a fuuly be effect 


the s™!!® hraa that hat hcen give R for pee 
I>ai*l»ni it h«" now bocoine me mhenton the Covemincnt 
toe fotee Ihe con 1 liont of tbegmutinad rul s strictlr 
The mann;; w of certain cl leece of stl oclt were wen eJ in 
the order* on Iho Budffct of 1876 70 th t the ruir* would 
be ngow itly *pi 1 d Ihi* Tear and tin* warning cannot he 
pertniitisl to remain a dead I iter Lnitly it must be dis* 
tiBcUy iinii«»Uiad that the jreswu* fulfilment of all the 
cood tian* IxiJ down m Article HI of the lulee muit be 
jnoved before any apilicntion for sMietonco ein be admit 

It I* not the intention of the rule* tl at icl ocl* Unta 
lively started *I odd receive aid on tl e understand Dg tl at 
llese fond tioD* *1 DuU bo fulfiUid in the f iture rxistence 
of the iDftitution Their object is to alTord a meaos of 
sssutin)( auloeU wticli pecuane tly aup{lye>Iocalwaat 
loC ofXefpiBff reloolt to be epvonl on taa el aceoflbeir 
atiriclinc a lufficient number 01 fcbobrt to inabo it worth 
wliletokiep them open • 

Para 4— It aometimes happen* tlat acl ooU are 
cldsel a* b f;b eehools wbieblaic 1 nrdW quili&edtheni 
•elvea for that rank by tlieir siicctssmtl e L trance Eismi 
natont Toehuaify Ho acliouU by the result of every 
yearieiamination would probably mrulre m my confaiin^' 
ehiiigee bat no acl ool w) leli doe* not pass one boy s year 
on sn eversge of three yean leems entitl'd to U aided as a 
highichool Some roen aiaiidard as lb* ftbuie shoild be 
appl cd to scboole of Ihia elm, tlo tnanagtra Wini' fist 
api rised of the test and warned tl st l» tlie event of failure 
(b« Goveroinent wilt bo obliged to aid them as middle A 
schools at tlio rate, not of Bo 18, but of 13 annas a 
boy 

Qaes 6? — Should the rate ef ftcs lu any class 
of schools OT colleges varj according to the means 
of tlio parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Am 63 —As the Govermnent seems anxious to 
raise the rate of tuition fee, it uill bo but sound 
xTid just to charge it according to the meins o£ 
llio larvnts For a sliort time the j Nil nos intro- 
diicM m the Benirea College end its dependent 
school, by lllr Griffith, and, if 1 rcDiember right, 
it worked very sncccsstully 

Qnes 64 —Has the demand for high education 
•0 jour province reached such & stage as to make 
the j ToCesstqu of teaching a ptofilaCle one ? -Hate 
school* )>ccQ opened by men of good position as a 
means of mamtaining themselves ? 

Jut C-i —I am sorry to say that the demand 
for high education has not nached lo such nstagi, 
ond even if It ever did so, India is n place wLere 
have not hecn in fhe pracHct of piying iiny 
fees for cduention Irom tlie antediluvian 
peiiod up to the j>re«ent, the pcoplu of this counlrj , 
and even Muhammadins, hivo recetvid all sorts of 
education ficc — whether high, middle, or low 
Our phdo«oplicrs, poets, authors, j-c, nliiajs 
taught gratis, in hope of lenuM in the next 
world 

'Ihe profession of teaching cannot he made pro- 
fitahlo in India, even n century hence 
I£ this profession could be made lucrative, the 
public cflicials would not have been pestered nilli 
such numeions applicants for emplojmcnt 

Q«es 6S— tVhat do jou consider to be the 
inaxiRiuin number of pupils'thal cau le eOieiently 
taught as ft cla*s 1 j one instructor in the case of 
colleges and schools respectively ? 

Am 6S— 1 think that m schools fiMtn 85 to 30, 
and in colleges from 10 to 15, studints can be 
efficiently taught by one ins-iuctor 

Q«ei 65— In your opinion, should fees in 
colleges lie paid liy the leim or hj the month ? 

Am 59—1 think the (mfioii fees should be 
taken TOoutldy, as has 1 lUiei to been the practice 
If pawl by terms, the j ayeu u oulJ feel it liSrd to 
pay a lump sum 

Qaes C<J — Does a stiict lutcrpietation of the 
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principle of religions neutrality reijniro tlic witU* 
dratral of tlic G ivernmcnt from the uirect manige- 
ment of colleges and ecliools? 

Ans CO— It IS by direct interference of 
Gorernmeut timt the principle of religious ncn« 
trnlity is obserred m its strict sense Should the 
Government witlidraiv, the elTect would be con 
trary, and we arc nfiaid the Missionaries would 
prevail 

Qies C9 — Is It desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of sol ool 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over tlic entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it j referible that such promotioi e i 
be left tn the school authorities? I 

Am C2 — 1 consider the present syslcm in this 
respect eatisfictor^ In the case of English 
schools, from the third class upwards, the promo* 
tioii should depend on the rcsiilts of pubt e exa* 
miiiations extending over the enliro province, 
and in the lower classes they eh lutd bo left to the 
school authorities In the case of primary vernn* 
cular schools they should bo entirely left to the 
Deputy Inspector and his Assistant the Sub* 
Deputy Inspector 

Qum G3 —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of yonr province to pre* 
lent bojs who arc expelled from one institatioii, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into auotber ? Whit ore the arrangements which 
}ou would suggest? 

Ant 65— there is a sort of arrangement of 
tins nature in ziKa schools I know of an order 
of thn Director of Foblic Instnictiotf of these 
provinces that no boy who has been at a school 
could be admitted into another without producing 
a certiRcate of good conduct from the former head 
RinsUr But 1 am of opinion that tbero should 
be no lueli restrictton, which ii sure to be injurious, 
and result in retarding the i rogri^sa of ma ly | ro 
misiug students Sometimes a schoolmaster is 
whimsical ai d unduly harsh to liis bore and expels 
them for slight offences Ifsuchanird lestnc* 

?s m'l'Riw.'l, •n/m.n “gwi eiwhl mv.h. 
out any schooling at all AMien a master is an* 
duly hard to a bsj he finds no alternative but to 
change ecbools 1 tbiok bojs and their parents 
or guardians should bo left free to choose their oivd 

ficllIWlt 


Quit 64 — In the event of the Government 
withlrawing from the direct management of 
higher in8titutioti<i generally, do jou think it 
desirable that it should ret in under d rect manage 
Dient one college in each proVi icons a model to 
other colleges , and if so, under what limitations 
or conditions ? 

Am 64—1 am strongly of opinion that the 
Oovernment thoiild not will draw from the 
management of Government schools, ond to have 
only one echo il in each province would be detri* 
mental to the interests of the country 


Qnet Go — How f ir do you consider it necessary 
ftr European professors to be emplojed m colleges 
educating up to tbe B A. standard ? 

A»$ 65 — I think the emplojmcnt of European 
professors is urgently necessary in colleges edu* 
eating op to the B A stanlard AbleNatives ore 
scarcely available to teach higher mathematics, 
I hysical science, Engltsli or philosophy 


Ques 66— Are European professors employed 
or likely to I e employed m colleges under Native 
management 7 

Am CG —I do not think any native except the 
Hoiioural le Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Bahadur, who 
has already done so, would undertake tbe manage 
ment of n college, to say nothing of the employ* 
mentof Enropean professors EveniftbeNatue* 
were to take the management of college* 
own bands, I do not think able Europeiu i n>* 
fessors would ever like to serve under them, iinle*< 
very highly paid 

Qnea CG —Can schools ond eolle^ 

Natue management compete sueitirtfo'l/ 
corresMnding institutions under Europe#” mmsfiv* 
ment ? ^ 

Ml (iS— Til! !cli!«li niiJer 
meot can neviir be expected t# comp*'* j. « . 
iiiidtr the managem ut of Oerernme 
senous mistake to tbiol so 

Qjus 70 —Are the conditioo* on ^ i^ 
in Old are given in your provwi'e 

and compl cated than neccsss'J i,*,,.,. 

A., 70 -i 

nssigninj'prant! or! iJio«!!r!? ._r*,aire>L 
•orv lboSth! 
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Ihe Mciuirements of the community? Can y<m 
sui>"Mt any improvementa in the system of ad- 
numstration or in the eemrse of inattuction ? 

jla) 2 — The hasis seems to me not iinsoimii 
and to be capable of development up to the wants 
of the community But there should he in my 
opinion, a much {freater readiness m the adminis 
tration to establish schools m villages, nnd to ex 
tend grants m*aid to both mission and private 
schools Moreover, the course of instmction is 
capable of great improvement to make it useful 
and attracbve in tho eyes of tbe people 
frequent complaints made are that at these scnools 
a good hand writing is not acquirwl, neither in the 
Persian nor in tho Bevanagdn character, and Uml 
anUimetie is not so taught as to fit tho pupils to 
make useful calculations quickly and to keep ac I 
counts well It la also evident that there is a 
want of far mere interesting reading books to 
teach intellectual and moral subjects 

3 — \nyiyoi'prorinct,» "pnmniy insAroe.- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particular classes only ? IJo any classes specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Ate any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes? ^hat is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elc 
mentary knowledge to every class of society? 

Ah> 5— Ihelieie that the people in geneial 
value— -it may be going too far to say tiat they 
seek— education But those who seek it do 
(0 in different degrees, Brahmans and Kayasths 
moat, merchants and 8hop*kcepers next, artiuos 
and agriculturists less itiU chamara only in a 
very alight degree, and tbe castes below this 
not at au Moat of the people arc undoubtedly 
too poor to pay much, if soything, for edocation , 
and neat numbers feel they cannot spare their 
children from work to tend them to ecuool Tbe 
lowet ca<te8 ate no doubt praetieallv czcludedfron 
education, and feel apathetio about it, because of 
tbe dislike of the higher castes to children of the 
lower castes attending the same schools mtb their 
own 

As far as I have been able to discover, I regret 
to say, the influential classes, as a whole, seem to 
me more inclined to discourage than to encourage 
the extension of primary knowledge to all clascos 
of society Lately 1 have taken special pams to 
ascertain the sentiments of some of tlw Native 
gentry at Benaies oa tins subject, and 1 have 
been forced to the conclusion that, with a few 
possible exceptions, httle sympathy is felt by any 
of them with it There seems more readiness on 
the part of those well educated in English to favour 
the scheme, because it is a wuh of the Government 
4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you descnlc 
the subjects and character of the instmctum given 
lu them, and the system of dianphne in vogoe? 
What fees are taken from the scholare 7 krom 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene 
rally selected, and what are their qualificattons? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters iit such schools? Under 
^hat circumstances do you consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of a 
system of national edacation, and what is the best 
method to adopt for this purpose ? Are tbe mas- 
ters wming to accept State aid and to confonn to 
the rules under which such aid is given? How 


tax liaa the grant in-aid system been extended to 
injjijjnous schools, oud can it Lc further ex* 
touded ? 

4ui 4.— There are numerous indigenons schools 
in the province of Benares, no doubt a relic of that 
ancient village system But it is cspecialjv id 
the city of Benares tliat indigenous scWls 
abound I Imve not Iiad an opportunity 
to make an accurate calculation of their mun* 
her, but from Tcjicalcd tniiumes I conclude that 
tbcfo in the city at least 1,600 such schools, 
including, (1) tbo«e schools in which Sanscrit 
phdowJjdiy It taught, (a) by Sanyatti in J/a/lr, 
(ij hy J a iJiii at their own Louses , (2) the re 
JiAous schools of thoOurwi, (3) the proprietary 
elementary schools of tbe XulaS, (4) 
some of which are connectcil with mosques and 
some arc formed by tl c Iicads of Uouscholda, Ilia- 
du and Muhammadan, employing each in his own 
house a Haulet or Slnntit to teach the children of 
the house and few others of tbe same JIaialla 
The average attendance at each of these schools 
may be set down at lO or neatly 10, thus making 
the whole number receiving instruction at these 
indigenous schools 16,000 in round numbers 
lo the Sansent schools, many of tlio attendaats 
at which arc middle-aged and elderly men, who 
coiae tram greater or less dwtances, Sanskrit gram- 
mar and the six systems of Sanskrit philosophy 
are taeghl In those of the Gtinit the ntual of 
Ilinduism, in those of tlie Lafa4, reading, writing, 
and arithmetical tables, and m the Slaiiaht Urdu, 
reman, and somelimes Arabic literature Tbe 
Sanskrit kKooIs are aupported by larger offerings 
m money made fram time to time by pions and 
wealthy Uiudu pnacct, nobles, and othsr cenlle* 
men, tbe schools of the Osras by considerable 
oCenags in money mode bv their pupil* on festive 
occasions, tbo»e of the Laiat by payments partly 
lA money and rnrtly id some of the necessities of 
life, the itaKihi in connectiQa with mosques (tom 
the funds of the mosques, and those in private 
bouses from the pay'ment made to the teachers by 
tho householder, supplemented by small sums 
from the outside pupils The teachers of these 
oclioola arc undoubtedly tcepecled thov^h m dif 
ferent degrees, ibo SaayaM, Pandift, and Gum 
very highly, the Mauhu and itumhn next, then 
the Laiat There seems to me hardly any reason 
to believe that these schools can bo turned to good 
acCQuat as yart of & system of national education 
None of them have received grants^maid, nor 
-would the masters with the exception perhaps of 
the Laiat be wiILng to do so, nor to conform to 
the grant in aid rules, nor are the subjects taught 
generally of much practical or useful value 

<J*«# 5— IVhat opioiQQ does your experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
lustruchoa? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examioatioDS 
qualilyiog for the public service, with boys educat- 
^ at school ? 

Ant 5 —Boys taught at home are, as far as my 
expenence leads me to judge, oftentimes better 
fitted tlian those educatM in schools for writer 
ships in Government offices as far as quickness and 
excellence in reading and writing Urdu {raes 
Bat where efficiency in other subjects is reqmred, 
the absence of class stimulus, end of thoroughness 
and -variety of lastructwu, w found to piece ho^ 
taught boys at a great disad-vantogo compared 
vnth those educated at schools 
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6 — How far can tbe Goveniment depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist 
for promoting pnmary instruction ? 

Aat 6 — In the district a few lamnitara 
have dike those described in answer No 

4, as existing in private houses at Benares Their 
chief object is to teach reading, writing, and 
arithmetic for practical nllago ousiaea and for 
Government court tranaactions. 

There are also a few elementary mission schools 
in the districts of the Beneraa Division which 
might he advantageously aided, aod a known 
rt^incss on the part of the Government to extend 
liberal aid to aU sneh deserving schools would 
undoubtedly lead to a speedy establishment of a 
far greater number of them 

Ques 7 — How far, m your opinion, can funds 
assigned for pnmary education in rural distncts 
be advantageously auministered by distnct com 
mittees or local boards? "What are the proper 
limits of the control to he exercised by such 
bodies^ 

Ant 7 — ^This question presents a difBculty from 
the fact that, while distnct committees and 
local boards seem theoretically to be tbe proper 
agencies to administer funds for pnmary education 
in mtal distncts, the xaniadors and other well to* 
do hiatives who would chiefly compose those Coin 
nuttces and Boards unhappily appear so lodifferont 
to the education of the mosses as to render it 
doubtful whether they would undertake the work 
with suIGcient earnestness or not I would, how 
ever, advocate tbe giving of a fair tnal to tbe plan 
in the hope of its success with the increasing en 
lightemaeot of tbe countty Such well Looivs 
fnends of cdncation as Misaionanes might he ad 
vantageously invited, where practicable, to <erve 
on the Committees The Oovernnieot Educational 
Department should, hr means of its Inspectors, 
carofolly watch the worlaDg of the system, with the 
view of making other arrangements for pnmary 
educahon when sacli Committees or Bos'ds fail to 
make adequate provision 'hioreoTer, aslhesjstem 
extends, it may be desirable for the Govemmeot 
to form an independent Committee, to which 
should he referred for decision all questions of 
difference between the Distnct Committees and 
Local Boards on the one hand, and Uie officers of tbe 
Educational Department and persons interested in i 
primary edncation on tbe other Possibly it I 
might be a good arrangement if tbe constitution | 
of the Universities were so modified as to admit 
of their undertaking the responaibihties of such 
a committee of reference 

Quet 6 — What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Mumcipal Commit- 
tees for support and management 7 Assummgibat 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
IS to be a charge against Municipal foods, what 
security would you suggest against the possibility 
of hlouicipal Committees failing to make sufficient 
provision? 

Ant 8 — 'Municipal Committees may, I think, 
be well entrusted with the management of ele 
mentary education within their own junsdichon 
Perhaps gradually also they may be advantage 
onsly entrusted with the charge of, or with aiding 
high class institutions I think, howevCT, it 
would be better if they undertook only to aid high 
schools and colleges I would recommend similar 


I»recautions with regard to schools under the 
management of Municipal Committees to those ad* 
vocated in answer No 7 Further, I would urge 
the Government to be liberal in granting scholar- 
ships, so as to enable deserving but poor students 
to pursue education up to tie University stand, 
aids 

Qties 9 —Have you any sog^stions to make 
on the S3rstem m force for providing teachers m 
primary schools? What is the present social status 
of village schoolmasters? Do they exert a benefi. 
cial influence among tbe vihagers ? Can you sug- 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
I improving their position? 

I 9 — The status of village schoolmasters 

I can hardly be end to be high, but they are re 
spected as men of some raucation Lf caie be 
taken to appoint only men well trained in the sub- 
jects of in«tnictioa and m the art of teaching, 
and known to be of good moral character, there 
can be no doubt but that they will exercise an 
elevating mflnence in the villages The Magis- 
trates and other district officers might do much to 
Increase the influence of the teachers by manifest- 
ing an interest in their schools and a readiness to 
give employment when practicable to boys taught 
ID them 

Qitet 10 — ^Wliat subjects of instruction, if in 
troduced into prunan schoob, would nuke them 
more acceptable to tbe community at large, and 
espocully to the agricultural classes 7 Shomd any 
special means be wlopted for making the instnic- 
tioD in each subjects efficient? 

Ant 70— A thoroughness in reading, wntiag, 
and arithmetic for practical purposes is what 
nlhgers seem to appreciate most in education 
An increase of eosv and interesting instructive 
reading books would, no doubt, help to make the 
schools more attractive, as well as more beneficial 

Q ut 11 —Is the vcTDScoIar recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the dialect 
of tbe people , and if not, are the schools on that 
Account less useful and popular? 

An* -As far as my knowledge of the 
whole province of Benares goes, 1 should say that 
tbe Umu and Hindi languages, the latter chiefly, 
taught in the schools are the dialects of the people, 
except m the south of the Mirzapur District, 
where the population is mostly non Aryan and 
Qses Eolarian diahcts But so far as there is a 
desiro for edncation amongst them, Hindi is tbe 
language preferred as the most useful 

Qiffs 13 —Is the system of payment by resnlts 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

dm 13 — 1 think it is only in towns and large 
Villages where a decided desire for education exists, 
(hat the system of payment of teachers’ salanes 
for results is suitable m Government schoob, for, 
without the certain^ of regubr remuneration, I 
do not see how efficient teachers can be seeur^ 
Perhaps prizes and scholarships, if liberally given, 
would have good effect m keeping up tbe attend 
once To aided mission and private schools in 
la^e Tillages and towM the grants might be ad- 
Tmtageously given accordmg to results 

Quet 13 — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary schools ? 

An* 15 —In many parts of the Benares Prov- 
ince, where the people are well to do, fees might, 

1 think, be advantageously taken Butin many 
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otlier parts, where the poor, I believe the time lias 
1 ardly yet come for any but free eebools to Ihnve 
Perhaps, however, in some of them it mi^fat be 
well to male free optional Or jn some places it 
may be a good plan to give the teacher a small 
salary and leave bimto supplement it by leceivmg 
what fees he can due precaution being taLen to 
save the system from abuse 

Quel Will you favour the Commission 
mth your views, first, as to litrw tbe immbftT of 
pnmary schools can be increased, and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually tendered more effi- 
cient? 

Am 14 — The best suggestion I can think of is 
to make the income of the teacher sufficient for him 
to consider it worth his while to exert himself in 
collecting and retaining boys rather than have no 
school In this way I dount not efficient teachers 
will be secured and the number of schools la 
creased It may be well also to regulate the 
salary of the teacher according to the attendance 
and the progress of the pupils 

hlore voluntary inspection might be invited 
and encouraged The readiness of Missionanes to 
render assistance in this respect might be much 
more utilised than it is at present j^Iissiooanes 
engaged in educational work would doubtless, if 
invited, become in much, greater numbers members 
of local Educational Committees, in which their 
experience m ght be of service , and their sense of 
responsibility as members of the Committee would 
lead them in their itinerations to visit and inspect 
the schools and to report upon them 

Quit ia —Do you know of any instances lu 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 64 of the despatch o! ISW? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why mote 
effect has not been given to that provuion? 

Am 15 —I have not heard of any The chief 
teaaana eftem. to toe to be, a natural deswe \n 
the Edocalional Department with the great re 
sources at its command to extend its own power 
and influence, (2) the tendency of the people of 
this country to look upon edacation as the work 
of the Oovernment, especially as the Government 
has ^ ne 80 much in this respect for such a long 
period 

Qies IG — ^Do you know of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to 
any luterests which it is the duty of Government 
to protect? 

A IS 16 — I think Government institntions of 
the higher order might he gradually closed or 
transferred to private bodies with only temporary 
inconvenience at most to the higher education 

I! the Goi'crnraent school and collie at Be 
nares were closed, the arrangements of their in- 
stitutions existing in the city would m a great 
measure suffice and could be eas ly extended with 
Government gvanh-sn-aid bo as to prevent higher 
edacation from sustaining any injury The 
Beng^ee Tolah Preparatory School and Jai Na- 
rayan’s Fiee School teach up to the standard of the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University 
'^e London Mis'aon High School teaches up to 
the first Arts standard These are aided insti 
tutious But the London hlission High School 
receives no aid for any classes higher than the Ln 


trance By the additional monthly aid of Rs iOO 
or Be 500 from the Goveruroent for its eolleg* 
department, we could easily arrange to have 
Bati«factory B A classes, and thus do the work of 
the Government college at a cost to Government 
of only A small part of the sum now expended on 
its own college 

If the Government Zilla School at Mitmput 
were closed, the London Jlissionary Societj-’s 
XosUtatioa. m that city would meet all the second 
ary and higher educational requirements of the 
pl^ 

The same, I think, may be said of the Govern 
ment School and the Church Mission School at 
Gorakhpur. 

Quei IT — ^In the province with which jon 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward and aid, even more extensively 
than beretofoie, in the establMhment of schools 
and colleges i^n the grant in aid system? , 

Am 17 —I know a number of Na ive gentle 
men at Benares well able to come forward and aid 
in supporting and establishing schools end colleges 
on the grant m aid basis much more ex^nsively 
than at present In time, no doubi,, they will be 
also wilhng to do so But at present the appoint 
ment of the Education Commission seems to pei 
plex and bewilder them Doubts are expressed 
as to whether the intimated intention of the Gov 
emment to withdraw from the direct marage 
ment of the Vugbei education w iio» meant to be 
in the interests either of Eurasians and Luropesns 
horn in this country, or of Missionanes, or of both 
But when the Native gentry of Benares unfl'Tstand 
more fuUy the true object of the Govemmenti I 
helieve some of them will gladly come forward to 
support and establish schools for the secondary 
and higher education. 

<Jtt« J8— If the Government, or any loc^l 
authority having control of public money, were 
to annonnee its detccmina.tion to withdraw after 
a given term of years from the mamtenance of 
any higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate pnvate effort 
in the interim so as to secure the mamtenance of 
such institution on a pnvate footing ? 

Am 18 — The promise of liberal grants in the 
certainty of the withdrawal of the Government 
from the higher education would, I hcliere, lead 
Native gentlemen to come forward to establish and 
maintain colleges on a satisfactory private footing 
The Bengalee Tolah Preparatory School, Hansh 
Chandra's School, and ms Higliness the Maha 
raja of ^ izianagram's School for Girls were found 
ed by the pniate efforts of Native gentlemen 
It is also the practice of Native gentlemen to give 
large sums voluntarily for the support of schools 
of Sanskrit philosophy This hberality which is 
now maniteBted in the maintenance of rel gious 
learning might be reasonably expected to be ex 
f«ad«.d to tl e higher secular learning as its piuc 
tical value is becoming more recognised 

Qbm Hai e you any remarks to offer on 
the pnneiples of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adeqtrate in the case of { } colleges, (5) boys' 
sebms (c) girls’ schools, (d) Normal schools ? 

Am 10 — -Iso grants in nid as far as I am 
aware are given to any colleges or college depart 
ments of schools in the Benares Division More- 
over, the several attempts with which I am 
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a''quamted to secure grants m aid for college work 
have been strongly declined and discouraged by 
the Director o£ i’ublic Instruction Infhia res- 
pect I consider tho 1 ducation Department of 
the North-^^ estera Pronnecs lias persistently 
acted in opposition to one of tbo fundamental 
principles of the Educational Duspatch of I86t 
The grants to boys’ scbool^arc not in my opinion 
adequate in all places, siicb as to the London Mw 
sionary Society’s Institution at Mirzapur, where 
the proximity of a* Go\ eminent zilla school renders 
considerable expenditure necessary to maintain 
n corresponding teaching staff 
The grants, too, should be much more liberal for 
girls’ schools and boys’ clcmcutary schools 

Quea 20— IIow far is the whole educational 
system, as at present adroimstcrcd, one of practi- 
cal neutrality, i e , one in which a school or a 
college has noadrantageor disadiantage as regards 
Government aid and inspection from any retigions 
principles tliat are taught or not taught in it r 
Anj SO — I do not think that the whole edtt- 
cational system as at present administered can 
be said to be one of jiraetieal religious neutra- 
lity The whole weight of Government loflucncc 
is given to non-rchgtous education Aided schools 
m which the sum of tho lehgious and secular teach- 
ing IS perhaps equal or even superior to tho secular 
instruction of Government schools in general 
educational value are rarely so represented or even 
tacitly admitted to be eo in tho rejiorts of In- 
spectors On the other hand, the schools are some- 
times censured for being somewhat behind in 
tiio«e subjects to which the whole time in non- 
rehnooe schools is given , and frequent threats of 
a atmnntion of the grant-m aid arc held out, 
needlessly and injuriously so in my opinion 

Quei 21 — hat classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the educatwu of their children? How far is 
the complaiut well founded tliat tho wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you con«ider it adequate? 

Jns 21— The higher and middle classes, I 
behove, avail themselves chiefly of the schools and 
colleges The children of the more wealtliy mem- 
bers of these classes perhaps generally attend the 
Government schools, and those of tho less wealthy 
the aided schools 

I understand that the Benares College is la^ly 
endowed by the ilabaraja of Bciiares and the 
Jlirzapur Zilla School fairly so by some of tho 
wealthy residents of that city, but that both en- 
dowments were intended for the oriental depart- 
ments of those •institutions The rate of fees 
at the Benares College is, I Gm told, Bs S per 
mentent in the First Arts glasses and Es 5 in the 
B A classes In the London Jlission High 
School the rate is Es 2 in the first years’ F A 
class, and Es 3 8-0 m the second Slany of the 
students can well afford, and might undoubtedly 
be made, to pay more, if the Government standard 
w ere either raised or removed 

Qiie* 22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely 
by fees? 

Ans 23 —I hcheve no such school or tollega 
exists in the Benares Division, except the indige 
nous schools mentioned in answer No 4 

Ques, S3 —Is It, in your opinion, possible for a 
non Government institution of the higher order 


to become influential and stable when’in direct 
competition inth a similar Government institn 
tion? If 60 , under wliat conditions do you con- 
Bider that it might become so ? 

Jns S3 — I believe it is quite possible Jai 
Naraio’s Free School, the Bengalee Tolah Pre- 
paratory School, and tho London Mission High 
School, though in competition with the Govern- 
inent College, can, without doubt, be said to be 
stable and influential If ailequately aided, they 
could, I am potsuided, become so up to the highest 
atandaid of teaching in tho Government college 
Quee 2S —Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince itadily find remunerative employment ? 

Ant 2<j — Not always very readily There is 
a constdenble number generally gomg about for 
some timo seeking remunerative employment 
Quet 2G — Is the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those whodo not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

A/i» 2G — I think there is much room for im- 
provement in this respect The teaching is suited 
to those who intend to go on to tho higher educa- 
tion, but not so well as it might he made to those 
intended to he clerks, merchants, artisans, and 
agriculturalists 

Quti 29 — Do yon thmk that the number of 
pupils in secondary scbehls who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Lxammation is 
Unduly large when compared with the require 
tnents of the country ? If you think so, what do 
yon regard as the canses of this state of things, • 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Ant 28 —I thmk the number quite comes up 
to, if it does not exceed, the requirements of the 
country One cause I bebevc to be that, com- 
pared with the extensive pursuit of English edu- 
cation arising from Enghsh influence in India, 
corresponding changes in other respects, such as 
the pursuit of the legal and medical professions, 
of editor^p of periodicals, of a learned Christian 
niiiustry, of the fine arts, and of commerce and 
manufactures requiring scientific skill, have not 
yet made such progress as to offer extensively 
digDifiedand remunerati ve employment to educated 
Natives 

Ques 29 — ^What system prevails in your prov. 
inco with reference to scholarships, and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is the 
echobrship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools? 

Ant 29 — I can hardly say that the scholarship 
system is impartially administered as between 
Government and aided schools Some years ago 
a student who passed the Entrance Examination 
from the Jai Narain's Free School at Beuares m 
the first division was not allowed a scholarship to 
study for the F A examination at the London 
Mission High School, hut would have received 
one if he studied at the Government college 
Lately, a student who passed fourth m order of 
merit at the Franca examination of the Panjab 
University College from the London Mission High 
School at Benares was told that he could only get 
a scholarship to study for the Vitharad examina- 
tion on conaition of his attending tin. Iiahorc Col 
lege,*aUhoogh no such condition h laid down in 
the calendar of tho Panjab University College 
Quet 80 — Is Jlunicipal support at pre-ent 
extended to grant-iu aid schools, whether Iklong. 

57 
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ID" to Missionary or otter bodies , and bow far is 
this support Ukely to be permanent ? 

Jng SO.— Municipal support is extended to 
boys’ elementary schools and to girls’ schools and 
to the Bengalee Tolab Preparatory School, and »s, 
I think, likely to bo permanent 

Qiies 3f— Does the University curncalom 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second- 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

3 X — The University curriculum does not, 
in my opinion, afford a sufficient traimng for 
teachers in secondary schools So that special 
Normal schools are greatly needed for the purpose 
The University curriculum, which secures a pretty 
fair knowledge of a considerable number of subjects, 
docs not generally bring about that correctness 
and excellence in reading, and writing, and that 
thoroughness in other subjects, and that disaplinc 
in the art of teaching, necessary to make good 
teachers 

Qites 35 — Can you euggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Am 33 — The services of Missionanea in the 
itinerations and of educated tamindtin and of 
Native retired officers of tbs Government residing 
m villages might he secured for voluntary inspec- 
tion If made members of school committce«, 
they would be more likely to feel their responsibi- 
lity in this respect and to make regular reports 

Qiser S4 —How £ic do you consider the text- 
,books in use in all schools suitable? 

Ant 5rf— In my opinion there is room for 
great improvement in the text-books The read 
ing books should be more simple, more suited to 
Indian tastes, more abounding m moral lessons 
and in narratives calculated to excite a love of 
noble conduct 

Quet 35 —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, be mo»t 
efEectively taken by the State aud«by other 
agencies ? 

Am 3S —It seems tome that pnmarretluratjon 
and theUniversiiiea form the part which the State 
should undertake to directly manage The utter m- 
difference,i£ not positive opposition, of the wealthy 
classes to the education of the enormous masses of 
the poor aud ignorant in this country, renders the 
matter one oi sueh magnitude that it can be only 
adequately dealt with by the Government Tbo 
higher education being sought for by the wealthy 
IS likely to be maintained by them, if the Govern- 
ment withdraws from its direct management and 
encourages it with liberal grants 

Qua 37 — ^llTiat effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exeitioi» 
and combination for local purpo-es ? 

Ahs 87 —In a city like Uenares, where the 
desite for education is so strong and active, I think 
the withdrawal of the Government from the direct 
management of schools and colleges would only 
have a good effect upon the growth of a spirit of 
rebance upon local exertions and corobinatioos for 
local purposes Nor do I sea any reason wbflever 
to believe that with the influential aided schools 
abeady in the city the spread of educatimi should 
be at all hindered in it 


Quet SS— In the event of the Govemmen 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direc 
management of schools or colleges, do you appre 
hend that the standard of instructions in any class 
of institutions would detenomte? If you think 
60 , what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result ? 

jIiii 38 — Po«8ibly it may jn some places Bat 
I do not sec why it should at Benares Some of 
tlie aided institutions in the city have resources 
equal to teaching up to the highest standard of 
instruction in the Government college Liberal 
grants from the Government would help to add to 
the ptofesBional staff from University graduates of 
this country to make it adequate to the increased 
nnmher of classes 

Qm* S9— Dees definite lustiiietwiiL in doty awi 
the pnnciples of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools ? 
Hive you any suggestions to make on this sub- 
ject? 

Ant S9 — Instruction in duty and the ptm- 
ciples of moral conduct occupies no recognised 
place in the scheme of Government education 
Nor IS it, 1 believe, a requirement that professors 
and teachers should be men of good moral charac- 
ter Some of the reading books contain moral 
lessons, hut the inculcation or frustration of tbeso 
lessons depends upon the teachers The religious 
condition o! the country, no doubt, renders it deli- 
cate and jierbaps impracticable to adopt for its 
schools and colleges any system of ethics or stand- 
ard of right and wroo^ But the absence of eocli 
a system and standard from a great scheme of 
education for a whole country cannot but consti- 
tute a very serious and enormous defect This 
should, in my opinion, be borne in mind by the 
Government with the view of effecting n remedy 
when the state of feeling in the country mil allow 
of it 

Qnet 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
tbo physical well being of students in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Am 40 —At the Govemmeut college in Benares 
I believe gymnastics, cricket, ood other exercisee 
of the kind are practised But preparation for the 
Umvereity examinations occupies so much of th6 
tune of fsipih in schools and colleges as to prevent 
their canng much for such exercises Perhaps the 
offer of prizes would stimulate attention to this 
desirable object in an increased number of schools 
and collides 

Qmt 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for 
giiU Ml the province with winch you are acquaint- 
ed, and if 80 , what la its charactw? 

Ana 41 — 1 understand that some of the Native 
princes and gentry arrange to have private mem- 
bere of their households, especially widows, taught 
by elderly PandiU The teaching consists of 
jeading and writing the Devanagin character 
and easy Hindi and Sanskrit literature 

Qnta 43 —M hat progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls, 
and what la the character -of the mstiuctyin. 
imparted m them ? What improvements can you 
suggest? 

Ana 42 — ^The progress made in establishing 
Government schools for girls has been very small, 
and not at all satisfactory There are but two 
weak Government girls’ schools at Benares This 
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IS DO doubt owing in a great wcaenre lo the 
Goiemment not having succeeded m arranging 
fora thorough sjstem either of inspection, or of 
training teachers 

Qties 43 — Have ) on any temarhs to male on 
the subject of mixed schools? 

Am 43 — Mixed schools are so Opposed to 
oriental ideas (hat t Lelievo there is no hope of 
their snece's or even estabhsliinent m the Benares 
Province, for a very long time to come, except for 
very young children 

Quet lo — Are the grants to girls' schools 
larger in amount, and given on le«a onerous terms 
than tho«e to bojs’ schools, and is the distinction 
sniEcventlj marked? 

Am 4o — The grants are given on sufficiently 
lees onerous terms to girls' schools than to bojs' 
schools The amount, perhaps, in proporbon lo 
the attendance, is the same But I would recom- 
mend more liberal grants to both 

Qnes 4G —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies , and how far would it be pos«ible 
to merea^e the interest winch ladies might take 
in this cau«e ? 

.<fnj 46 — At Benares Missionaries’ wives and 
lady agents of Zenana Musionary Sociebes have 
laboured long and are labouring still m increas* 
mg numbers to promote female education The 
same is true, though in a less degree, respecting 
Mirzapur and other towns in the pronnee As the 
greater mrt of this service is volontaiT and unpaid, 
wise and sympathetic inspection is necessary to cn 
courage and increase it 

Ques dd— Isany part of tho expenditnra in- 
eorred by the Government on high edacation tn 
your province nnnece<sary ? 

Am dS— It seems to me that a considerable 
part of the expenditure at the Government college 
IS nnnecessary, as the work done m that institution 
tmght be done in one or more of the aided ineti- 
tnuonsat a far less cost to tbs Government by way 
of grant-m aid 

Qmi 49 — Have Government institubons teen 
set up in localities where places of instruction al- 
ready existed which might by grant in aid or 
other assistance adequatelj supply the educabonal 
wants of the people ? 

Am 49 —Yes , the Government zilla school at 
Jlirzapnr was established long after there had 
been in existence tho present flonnshmg high ctiss 
institution of the London ^Missionary Society in 
that city 

Q/ifi 50— Is thereany fonndabon for the state- 
ment that officers of the Educabon Department 
take too exclusive an interest in lugher eiftfcation ? 
M ould beneficial results be obtained by introducing 
into the department more men of practical train- 
ing in fhe art of teaching and school manage- 
ment ? 

Am 50 —Yes, I thmk there is muclifonndation 
for the statement Skill in teaching pracbcalsuh 
jects, and in inspecting and managing school, and 
m forming hahits of study, does not seem to have 
kept pace with success in preparing for Umversity 
exaimnabons 

Qkm 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Am 55— Yes, 1 strongly thint they should at 


Benares, where many of the parents and guardians 
of the pupils are very wealthy and readily lavish 
large suras of money upon the Fandifs and Ouris 
o£tbe<ity [ 

Quet 54 — Has the demand for high education 
in jour province reached such a stage as to make 
tlie profession of teaching a profitable one ? Ilav e 
seboofe been opened by men of good position as a 
mrans of maintaining themselves ? 

Am 54 — The time has not yet arrived for 
either of these questions to be answered in the 
affirmative regarding either the city or the prov 
ince of Benares 

Qnm 57 — To wliat proportion of tlie gross 
expense do you thmk that the grant in aid should 
amount under ordinary circumetancps m the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades? 

Jnt 67 — Half — but not more than half, of the 
grost expenditure 

Quet 53. — What do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can be efficiently 
taugbt as a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

Am 58 — Tliirty in the lower classes of schools 
Double or treble that number might be taught 
efllcieoUy in the Second and Entrance Classes, and 
almost any number m college classes 

Quet 60 —Does a strict interpretation of the 

a le of religious neutrality reqmre the witb- 
of the Government from the direct ma 
oagement'of colleges and schools? 

Ant €0—1 strongly bebeve that a strict mter 
retatioQ of religious neutrality require the with 
rawil of the Government from the direct man- 
agement of colleges and schools Schools m 
which religion is taught suffer from the fact that 
the weight of Govemment prestige, which is so 
highly valued in this country, is given to sohoola 
from which religious instructmn is excluded 
Moreover, the Government system of omitting 
religion from the educational conrse leads to the 
frequent employment of professors and teachers 
who are indiBerent to all religions, or whose teach 
ing discourages a belief m religion altogether Its 
effect on the minds of pupils often is the behef 
that all religions are superstitions and matters of 
no importance A belief in their own religion u 
destroyed, and succeeded by scepticism, infidelity, 
and agnosticism 

Qbm 61 —Do you think that the institution of 
University professorships would have an impor- 
tant effect in improving the quality of high 
edocatiod ? 

Ant 61 —Yes , 1 think they would have a very 
good effect, and I would advocate the tlehrery of 
lectures, not only in the Senate House of the 
University and other public halls mthe Presidency 
towns, but at Benare*, Allahabad, and other cities, 
where theie are affiliated institutions 

Qnet 62 — Is it desirable that promotions 
from class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the results of public examina 
tions extending over the entire provinee? In 
what cases, if any, is it preferable that such 
promoGons be left to the school authorities ? 

Am 68 — No, I think it is not desirable 
TTie Middle Class Anglo-vernacular Examination 
adopted by the department in the North Mestern 
Provinces for this purpose does not work well It 
checks the free and healthy development of aided 
schools la the directions la which the managers 
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woqU msh to see »t take place It reduces the 
course of education m a great measure to one 
uniform, drj, and nuinteresUng system Neither 
the boys nor the teachers, as a rule, take kindly to 
it The fact also that so fm pass the examination 
from any school, and that all from nnmerona 
schools frequently fail, «liows that either the 
standard of examination is too high, or the ranety 
of subjects IS too great, or the method of condort- 
in® the examination defective, or that there is 
a '^combination of the'e unfavourable causes 
’Moreover, the great and sudden change after 
appearing at the Jliddle Class Examination, wliidi 
the whole of the third class is bound to do, from 
studying a number of subjects in the vernacular 
to studying them, in a higher degree in English 
for the Entrance Examination, is not suited to the 
inclination or the aptitude o£ the boys I would 
not have them study their own vernacular Jes», but 
1 would have this done by means of indigenous 
literature I would also recommend that the 
Anglo vernacular hCiddle Class Ezammatioii be 
entirely dispensed with, or so modified as to direct- 
ly holp the boys m their preparation for the 
Enffance Examination of the Calcutta University 

Ques 64 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct managementof high- 
er institutions generally, do you think it desinmle 
that it shonM retain uuer direct management one 
college m each province as a model to other 
eolUgea and i£ so, nndec what lumtaUons or 
conditions? 

Ant 6i —Yes, say one at the bead quarters of 
each local Adnunistratioa, such as Calcutta^ Alla- 
habad, and BQ forth 


Cross exaniuiation of the 
Hy THE Rev. tv R Blackett, 

Q I— Yon remark (answer 19) that attempts 
to secure grants in aid for college at work, as 
distinct from school work, have heeb stongly 
declined and discouraged by the Director of Public 
Instruction Has any definite ground or general 
principle been statedior this refusal ? and do you 
speak of former or recent times ? 

A 1 — No principle has been «tated Mr 
Eempson in strong language advised me to lake 
care of tho Entrance Class and not be ambitions 
as to the college classes Sir Gnfiith has also 
given me no encouragement In the last report 
of the Director it vras stated that there were only 
two aided schools m which there were college classes, 
and that these neither received nor deserv^ grants- 
in aicL The ref a«al has been invariable 

Q 3 — What is tho amount of the Govern 
ment grant to the London Missionary Society'e 
Institution at Jlirzapur, and what proportion does 
it bear to the whole expenditure? 

A S —It IS Rs £00 It was Ra 800, bnt was 
reduced in 1877 and 1378 The grounds stated 
were that the number of pupils was* insufficient 
and the fees too small The fees had been reduced 
because while Sir M illiam Muir was Lieutenant 
Goiernor, a general reduction of fees in Govern 
ment schools lus been made and this necessitateda 
Tednebon cl fees in aided schools, especially where 
there w ere Government schools ui competition 
^ suggest (answer 14) that Mis 

B onanes should be valuable members of local 
Ldueational Committees Docs your experience 


Qnes Go — ^How far do } oa consider it neces 
cMy for European professors to U. employed m 
eollLges edncating up to the D A standard? 

Jnt — A professor to teach English litera 

tore m each class 

Qaet C8 — How far would Goiernment l<> 
jnsbfied m withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, m places where any class of the popula 
turn objects to attend the only alternatiie in»titu- 
bon on tUe ground of its religions teaching ? 

A tt 6S — The Government would be justified, 
m my opinion, if the outcry against its doing so 
were not great on the part of the followers of 
other religions Probably, however, there woull 
generally be at first a loud outcry, which would 
soon sub^e and the alternative institution woul I 
gradoally be attended by the class that previously 
obtained education it the GovErament institution 

Quet 69 — Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man 
agemcnt ^ 

Jai €9 — Hardly yet 

Ques 70 —Ale the conditions on wluch grants 
in awl ate given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ant 70— les, lam decidedly of the opinion 
that continuance of the grant m aid should not be 
made dependent on the passing of the Middle 
Class Anglo vernacular Examioatioo by the third 
school class, as it IS 60 often threatened to be 
The stidiilit^ and free development of inSuential 
institatioBs IS thus nnnecessanly and injutioualy 
interfered with This condition needs considerable 
modification 


lEV JOHJJ HETTlETr, It A 
lead yon to think that any objection wonld be 
made to this by the Native nemlJers ? 

J 9 —1 have myself been a member of suc^u 
a Comnuttee for many years, and neier heard of 
any objection 

By ilB DnGnion 

Q J —TV ith reference to your answer *o ques 
tiOD 19, IS it not the fact that no grant in aid has 
been made to colleges in the Benares Division 
simply because the Government college more than 
met tie demand for University educabon 7 

A 1 —I believe that is the answer given 
by the Director of Puhho Instruction But I 
thinL it highly •desirable that some of the mission 
schools should have college classei, as majiy of 
tlieir pnpils prefer remaining at the mission 
sdwnU instead of going to Government colleges 

Q 3 — In your answer to question 29 }OU 
say ‘*8ome years bot Governmeot collegi ” 
Is there now any such restnetion upon the award 
of scholarships 7 

A 9 — I belieie that scholarships are still 
only given to students who, after passing the 
Entrance Examination, continue their studies lo 
Government colleges 

G 3— TYith reference to partiality or impar 
tiality in the admioistration of the scholarahip 
system, yon will notice that the question is as to 
the action of Government Are you aware tliat 
the Punjab Uniiersity College is not a Go>ern- 
meot institution 7 

A 3 — I was not aware. 
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By Mr "Ward 

Q. 1 — itli reference to ^ our Answer 48, I 
would ask, e\cn if the work of instruction could 
be done more cheaply, la it not desirable m the 
lutcresta of bigli education, c»pcially in the •pre- 
sent state of the countrj, that there should be 
foundations like the Benares College, or other 
colleges to prov de a liberal support to men of 
purely acadonuo attainments who would otherwise 
had no employment? 

A 1 -—1 have not thought sufficiently on the 
matter to give an opinion at so short a notice, 
but tins is the answer I nould give at present 
That while I hardly think it desirable to support a 
college such as at Benare«, merely for the sake of 
affording Professorships for educated Natuea, who 
could not otherwise obtain emplojment, I recog- 
n ze the desirability of the Government’s adopting 
some such plan m connection with the Universities 
as the Fellowships at Oaford and (’amhridge to 
afford dignified leisure to educated Native gentle- 
men for literary and scientific pursuits 

Q P— liou have stated m answer to Mr. 
Blackett, that the grant m aid to the London 
Mission School’s Institution at Slirzapnr was 
reduced in 1877 and 1878 Arc you an are that 
m those jears verj strong preasurc was put on the 
Local Government hy the Government of India to 
enforce economy in every direction 

A S —1 am aware ot the fact, but I look upon 


the reduction of the grant to the Mirzapiir aided 
school as a matter of regret since the efficiencj of 
the institution was greatly interfered with, and 
ao rednctioa rv’as made at the ®anje time in respect 
of the zila school ? 

Q 3 — Lid the rila school receive any grant? 

A 3 —No , but no reduction was made to the 
expenditure 

Q 4 — Are you aware tliat in each distnct 
there is a fund provided by special taxation for 
distnct purposes, that the Government is bound 
by law to spend that fund within the district and 
in accordance with the wishes of a committee sup 
posed to rejircsent the payers of the tax? 

A 4 — \es, I am “aware that it exists, but I 
believe the people do not wish that such a tax 
should be increased or even imposed where schools 
already exist equal to the edncatinnal wants of the 
place At Mirzapur there was a good school 
belonging to the Iiondon 3Iis«ion School before the 
present school started, so that the reduction 
of the grant in-aid to the ilission school seemed 
to be made in favour of the Government zila 
school 

Q 6 — Bnt I believe that the grant-maid is 
not a cliarge on the Distnct Fund, whereas the 
zila school should be ? 

A \es, but I understand that the people 
of Mirzapur were entirely opposed to the imposi- 
tion of the cess 
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Sib,— Y on will, I tbink, Lardly need an *rolo,:j- fortny 
asking jour Vind permusion to "'rite tk« alUntion of j<»r 
onmerous readers to tke inteiosting subject of th* enlight- 
enment of the women of Bensics — the city which most 
etronflj represents the Native We andretigicin and eitili 
sation of this greatest tat one of the heathen eountnes of 
the world, and greatest dependency of tU Biitiah Crown 
AlthoBgb Benares is of all Indian cities the moat jealous 
conservator of Hinduism, Jt is happly poxreriefcS to resist 
the de'ira for female edacation as well as other forma oi 
new life awakened in India by English influence Bo that, 
aUliongb Benares, by no means a le tder, it is a follower, 
however reluctantly, of the rest of India in this new career 
of improvement Awordinglj, its progress m the pro. 
wising woik of the education of women most be mnltipiied 
in order to represent that of most other citxa of cijoal 
magnitude la this vast idolatrous land, and many limes 
mult plied to represent that of such advancing eiiira as 
Calcutta, iladias. and Bombay, where English infiienceis 
at Its height in this country Still, the pitigrese bilherlo 
made, even at Brnsres, las created far more opDottnnilics 
for Christiau'femaie sroik than ran be overtaken by (be 
Alissionanes wivre and the aetisna lliseionary ladies, who 
are lovingly and self denjlnglj doing their host to carry 
the Messed light of the Gcepel to the tHiana homes ot this 
spintually dark, though atmospherically hlaaiog, Indian 

hitherto the most feasible port of this work I as been 
girls' schooLs Itemarkahly enough, even in this aucient 
evty of Hindu learning such wotk is new ground It t» 
a true efaaractenatie of Hiodujiin that, while there now 
exist in this city at least 1,600 indigenoua aehools, contain 
ing about ten pupils each, or 16 Oi 0 altogether a relic of 
the ayetem of edue-itiun pravailiug for ceuturiea anterior (« 
the introduction of Goveroment tad Mmionary edacation, 
yet these achooli are all for men and boyt. tbe greater 
Eumbar teaching SaBikrit philosophy and the Hiedu ntnal 
He nore attention was aver paid to fcuala education before 
MiasionanN wives originate tbe wotl than a few Pnocea 
asd other wealthy men employing occasionally elderly 
panditt to teach elemectaiy koonleJga to one or two 
aembera of their ttnanai, chiefly widows But. concur- 
xefttly wiUi the luovesieut that has brought neatly SOOO 
hoys of this city under daily Chci'tian lostmclion in 
missioo schools, and about the ssine Dumber onder geoetrl 
English education in GoreruTDcni aod sided private schools, 
there have sprung up in the city several girls' schools, now 
containing IASI pupils, chiefly as depactmeuts of tnission 
work Two smill avbools, indeed c mtaming eixty-one girls, 
were established by the Government whoee eflwta tosli- 
Qmlate a desire for female education hare proved a failora 
compared with its gicat success in cresting a deiuAnd for 
boys schools One otbtr girla' school, conIsmiDg COO 
pupils, tbe largest in the citv, was founded some veers a^o 
and is still suppoited by His Highnees tbe Hibaraji of 
Vitiaoagtam, with tbe dewre we-oiding to popular belief, 
to gain praise and titles fioni the Government, iw, as 
Cbnstian chanty would rather believe, with a higher 
motire that entitles bim to be regarded as setting a noble 
example to his couutrymea It has twenty cue classes, 
taught by as many teechers of whom ths first two min 
Christian ladies born in India, both earnest members of 
our London Aliseion English Church At a recent nsit 
n luch I made to this scbrol, its lostraction and diseiplioa 
struck me as excellent , except, indeed, that the teacbins of 
ChnsUanity formed no recognued part of the cnrrlimlmn 
, . But It IS the hlissionary ladies who were the first 

founders of and have been the most realous and success 
ful labourers at, this important work Tbe Church AIu 
eiocarj Society has had m the city from its early days two 
schools to teach Christianity to girl# — founded by the 
hboiKinallissionturj'* wife, Mis Smith— now both contaiD- 
ing 3-13 pupils, together with an orphanage esbibiisbed by 
tbe eminent Missionaiys wife, Mrs Leupolt, at prewnt 
giving a happy Christian home to seventy girls bereaTeJ of 
their heathen parents. The London Missionary Society 
has had for many jeers girls schools in the city, under the- 1 
fostering cate ot the well known Missionaries' wives, Mrs I 
Bujere. Mrs Kennedy, aod Mrs Slienng, and non grown ' 
to seven in notubec under the recent maosgeaent of Un, 
Lambert, a d at j neciit Under the sole charge of Mrs 
Hewlett The other Societies too. are realoas lO this wort. 
The Baptist Miesionhrj Society has a scl "ol ooinbeTU« on 
lU tolls p/ tix girlaj the Besleyan Missionary Soooty 
one attended by twenty two , and the Indian Pexnale Kor- 
mat &.bool and Instruction Soiiefy one contsming 134 


The whole attrndaiicc, omitting that of (he Vizunt- 
imni and the two Oovcrnnieiit schoila, is '*di), or, m 
clndiuw that of (Iicse schools, 1 SSl It should be stated 
that at most of tlicsi. schools rewurds are given to ludccs 
attendance, as the desire lor female education is not very 
8tron,;yet But at a reccnl nice mg of the Iknarei Mis- 
nonary Conference, most of thellissionniy ladies expressed 
their belli! that the time Iind dcsiIt come for the en- 
lire abandonment of tins prsciico Aloslof tbe girls lesis 
school at tbe a„o of eight in order to be tuamed Only 
a few more aJraiiceil la life nf-nd, chiefly widows, nh , 
biing foibidden re-niamage by Hinduism reck to be quah- 
Ged 10 support Ihcmeelres by teichnsg Tbe subjects Uu'ht 
are i^iig, wnling, arllhinetic, geography, and Indian his- 
tery, *11 in Hindi In tha Instinction of tbe mission schools 
the chief pines is girrn to Christian books, especially tl e 
Bible Though tbe attendance at school ceases at the 
early momigs ags of ei„ht, yet ths girls carry their 
^ueation s* at least a gleam of light into the pniacy of 
their new humes, and are sometiracs known to Wy braks 
for tl eir own fnrthsr instnii.tioii, to w rile letters to absent 
frici ds. to assist their husbands in keeping accounts, and 
to inspire thnr chlMieu with tbe desire to grow up 
ioicllig<Dt and good It IS I rob ihls thai, besides 

the 1 631 Liids now uttcnding the tcl oots there ue about 
20,000 fiatiro women at Biiiares who nttended them for 
mcrly, and arc now leading what appears to os Europeans 
dreary lives of prison like sctluiion Tbcir niarrisge firmly 
nreUtbem in tbe rigid fitters el Hiuduisni, so that tbs 
good work begun mtbin them at school depends foe its 
contiiioance, as far as liunsii ageucy is concersed, upon the 
visit* of Cbiistian ladies 

Zenana visitation is brginiiing to be tl e most intersstiug 
and hopeful form of niissiun work at Benares It Gads a 
ready sod in women who were futmerly taaght la schools, 
and whom no other iBi<*ion agency van bow dirretly mch 
It meets with access to buoJreds of women who were aevet 
at school and koow sotbiog of the Saviours love. It is 
now sought by men of Eoglisb rdiication, who would like 
(heir wives to shirs in thnr mtrlUvtnal ei jnyments Late- 
ly several of tbs highest Native princes and gentlemen of 
Uenavea told Airs. Hewlett and myself that they wooJd bs 
dslightvd it sh* would visit and tmhtbMtvnvw, *mI 
need hardly say that it will be a joy to her to lespeod as 
far as aba can to thnr wish At preseot the Society tbnt 
does most of this work is tbe youngest in the Srld, tbe 
Indian Female Kornial School asd Inelroction Siiriety, 
whese two ltdj Mi<tionina» with then nssistante visit 
regularly eighty five leiianas, lU which 123 Native ladies 
listen to the Christiaa instructioo given Tl e Baptist 
Missionary Society comes nest, carrying on woik under 
Mrs Etbenogton s inanagemeat id ei!fbt AlnhammadaQ and 
thirty nine Hindu xeunnas in nliieb altopslher ninety 
ladies Uarn tbe Go«pe1 Ibe 'tVesIcvan Missionary Society 
has woik under Mre Fcntiuiun’s charge m thirty-six xeua 
viae, in which ninety nine women are tan^bt. The London 
MissKwaty Society has I ilherto m addition (o its seveu 
girls' schools, been only able to find tune to instruct forty 
xenaov pnpils Thus, 3J3 inmates of zenanas at Bcnaies 
are visited each about twice a week by Cbristiau ladies. 
Out what a tew drops tu the ocean do these seem compared 
with tbe more than 100,000 women of this city whose 
minds are, to an appalling extent, imbued with tbe degrad 
iDg idolatsiy of HiuVsism . • . 

I have Dot yet, however, given a complete outline of 
Chnsiian female work at Benares About twenty years ago 
a O mtian Normal Sil ool for girls was esfahlislieu m coQ- 
oectMo with the Church Missionary Society by t! e Eev. 
C D LeuMlt, who was supplied with funds for the purpose 
a lady friend of missions m England Ibis school con 
tuoB at present about ninety pupil-j, sent by missions of 
vanoua Societies located wbeie tie Hindi and Urdu Isn- 
guagea are spoken This school, therefore, accomplishes a 
veiTinipoiUat work by training Native Christian women 
to be teachers in different missions spreading over a very 
wide area in India 

The only department of Chnalian feronle work at Benares 
RznaiDing to be mentioned in order to complete this sketch* 
la Ibo medical work commenced last winter bj Miss I’atfe 
Bon, of the Indian Female Normal School and Instruction 
Society A dispensary was then opened bj Lei 10 the he«rl 
of the N^ivecity About eighteen patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment duly, and me taught to look to tbe 
Great Bbyaician fur bealiug to tbe r ein eick souls This is 
n fmn ot mweion woik Ivkcly to meet with much success 
very soon at Bionres 
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Xciilcnce of SvriiD Ikd\l Ali, OJIictnting Subordmale Jiidsc of Gonda, Ondh 


Qt/f* / — PJeKe eiflte nJnt o{ pftrt»a»!ws joo 
]ia\cbnl of formula *iu o|iiuon on (lio subject 
of cJucntion in in nbat province jour 

cxpincncc lins Ixtu ^mwl 

Am J— Mj connection nitli tlie I lucational 
Department dates from the }<. ir IS lO, when I wia 
appointcil a member of the District I ducationnl 
Committee, I’nrLibjjnrh I coutmneil t» be a 
incmbir till ra) trausfir from that pheo in 1H7R 
1 am stilt n member of tho District Iducational 
Committee h> re ot Ooiida 

I ha\o taken so deep an interest in educational 
affiirs as to devr^c si'ccial mention by the Direc- 
bir ot Pul he In«tniotion m his noninl ri.{>ort8 
and ether paiH'rs. ] acted for some imieasa 
correspondent to the Qudh E^HenUonit UatttU, 
and bare then nviiled mi self of the opportunity 
of stnOyin;; the state of cihicatinn in the coniitrj 
To know the merits of the hrst class boys of zilla 
schooJb for nritinr* c imposition, I onoi. offered on 
especial pnzi, through tlio Director of Public In> 
etructioii, Oudb, for an c<sa} on "llie niUantacLS 
to be dtriTcd from reading licwsj aiwrs ” 

To acquaint mj self with the working of colleges, 
I undertook a journey to Denarcs, Agra, nirrilly, 
Allahal ad, and Aligarh, and learnt the state of the 
colleges there ns far as I could In l')7d and 
1975 1 was appointed an Lzaminer m Unlu and 
Persian for the Oudh zilla schools I wrote a book 
for the me of girls, and the Natiio educational 
olllccr* reviewed it aerj favourably I us<.d to 
examine village schools when I happened to go on 
tour At the annual distr Initiou of prizes to the 
2 i]|a school and village school bojs, T use I to offer 
prizes to the deserving studiDts. For the use of 
school Lois 1 oumplcd a map of Oudh with the 
advice of some ot my friends Inspectors and 
D<.puly Inspectors of Schools, mIhcIi was approved 
of by iff JJrewfitng, the Difvetor, and leas largely 
giicnanny in pr zes to lojs lo meet tlio iv 
quiTtincnts rd ■vAWge sebom boys, 1 compiled a 
brief historj of Oudh, which after consultation 
with the Director of Public Insiructioc, Sir 
Georgt, Confer permitted to l>e dedicated to him 
In Older to complete these compilations of mine, 
I was of course called upon to use further endea 
aours to know the qualilications ai d wants of our 
school boy* innL mentioning the great learncil 
men and the poets of the j rovincc in my history, 
I have had the present state of education under 
cou^ideraiiun . I 1 are been a member of tho All* 
garb Muhaainiadan Oriental College Commitleo 
since 1975, and have thertly bad frequent occa- 
sions for considenng the educational affairs of the 
country 1 am a life Honorary Joint-Secretary 
to the Partabgarh Heading Club, winch has been 
established for the spread of education and cn 
lighrenmcnt in the district, and am al»a the 
\ ICC Piesident of the Anjumaii-i rafa Gouda, 
which is coiisidt redone of the l«st liter iry Societies 
in Oudh By these means 1 lave been able to 
gam information on the working of the Oudh 
J dutational Department so as to be able to Rtre 
my opinion on the subject of education I shall, 
of course, conrni. tny remarks to Oudh as fai as 
possible 

Ques 2 — Do you tlnnC that in your proaince 
the system of primary education I as been placed 
on a sound basis, and is cipablo of development up 
to tho requirements of tho community? Can you 


suggest «ny improvements in the system of ad- 
iniuistratioii or in the course of instruction? 

Quei 3 — ^In jour province is primary instruc 
tion sought for by the jicoplo m general, or by 
particular classes only ? Do any tla«ses specially 
bold aloof from it , ntul if so, why ? Aro any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes^ hat is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knoirledgL to every class of society? 

Aet 2 $ 3 —Looking at the sj stem of primary 
education from a financial point of view, I can 
say that it has been jdaced i n a sound basis, and 
that it affords snincunt instruction to students 
who come to receive it either of their own accord 
or through the odmoiiitions of their guardians, 
coaxing of schoolmasters, or the inducements of 
Deputy Inspectors. 

In tins province there are 1,077,151 hoys of 
school going age and l,4t7 schools of all grades, 
with an enrolment of 54,619 

The nuhiber £»f schools is tbns not dispropor- 
tionate to the number of boys in the province 

All clas cs of people recciio instruclioD, but the 
wants of the I>oys are not supplied It is gene- 
rally admitted that children of persons carrying 
on otdioary professions and callings help their 
fithcrs or guardians ID their daily work, but the 
edaeation which they reecire at school does not 
prove useful to them in offer life 

TIioss who stand id need ot literary attainments 
liaio to wnsto their time in learning history oul 
geography, which ihcy liaiJly require, and their 
otfainmcnts aro consequently so meagre os to be 
of no uso to themselics, their relatnes, and their 
neighbours Ihis work is not in proportion to 
tho expense me irreJ, and the education thus tm 
arted is, therefore, looked upon with contempt 
1 hen coming across on incorrect and unidinmatic 
acmacular Composition, a Native Lztra Assistant 
Commwsioner would be apt to pronounce it to 
have been the production of a sch ol boy It is 
proverbial that boys of these schools arc deficient 
in wnting even nu ordinary correspondence, nnd 
tl IS 13 the reason why the classes of peojile who 
have a mind to foster I’crsmn literature, for in- 
stance, Muhammadans and Kayetbs object to the 
courso of stuhes adopted in our school Now, 
though nn Englislinmn regards the mere acquaint- 
ance with reading, writing, and arithmetic as 
snfTicicnt for these classes yet considering the 
presLut state of the country, it is very necessary 
that much importance be given to Jitciature, 
which ought to bo improved to a much larger 
extent 

Respectable classes of Natives who have got no 
means to afford the expense of the education of 
their cliiUrcn, are however compelled to scud 
them to schools The lutcrest winch the district 
authorities use to take in the course of education 
has been gradually decreasing since 18G0 till it 
dvindl«l into lasignifcance m 1870 Perhaps 
they imagine that no mere attention is re- 
quired oa tl eir part though it is needed It is 
supposed that this will lead to social intercourse 
between Luiopeans and Natives, but new European 
©••icer* arriving from England have been found 
to attach no importance to if, and should they 
consider it so, they ought to mingle with respect- 
able Native gentlemen, but tins they do not like to 
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i\o The in-vUenlion of ruroponn onim« IobihIs 
editcitional matters Lns led tbe I'MpIc oi thi» 
countn tolpclioclhntOoveriiment does 
to edaeato them. As the !'<.•( plo hero hare Ixotj 
accHstoroed U a despotic Oo\eriiraent. they ftana 
aloof from laVmsr nn actnc put in 1’“' 
vihcn they find the executive officers take mlio 
interest in them 

Q^ff ^ —To nliftt extent da indisenous sehonl* 
exist m 3 oor proTinco ? Hob' far arc they ft relic 
of ananennt village system? Can you detcHU. 
the eiihjccU find character of the iiulriiLtion givi n 
in them, and the syslcinof ilistijlmc invoke? 
^\hat^e8 arc taken from the rchoWrs? Irotn 
what cltsrfs are the mtsleni of such ■ l»OfN 
generally aJccled, anl what are their fjnililiea- 
tions? Hate any nrran^mcnls l>een male for 
iraiaing or providing masters in such rchools? 
Under what circiiisalances do yon con‘iler lint 
indigenous schools «n be turned to gool ac- 
connt as part ct atvetiniof oatwnal odiieation, 
and what u the be«t iiielhoJ to adopt for tlm 
purpose? Are the masters willing to accej t State 
aid and to conform to the rules under wKwli tucK 
aidiagivcn? How fir Ins the grant in<aid ays j 
tem been extenloil to indigenous schools, and ' 
can it bo luriber extended ? 1 

Jut i— There is a largo makt^b (lodigcnoas 
rchool) at Salone m the Hae flircily Distnrt, ' 
supported by a portion of an endowment fnnl . 
amounting to Ra 16,000 It does net work neli, { 
as it IS not placed ander good mansgiment and 
superrisiott Some md the /Tards there, and 
others, 111 company with thechil Iren of trustees, 
read alao Arabic and Pcrsiio Learned mauUis 
an sometimes appointed teachers there, but when I 
tliej are not arsifablo the school u placed under 
the charge of Ih/t <•/ Kuran and tcacLcrs Po»«e*s» ] 
mg ordinary knowlMge o! Arabia and rerstao I 
Anoiter indigenous sebool named Madrasa I 
Imania was started at LjcLnow under (he aas> | 
pices of the , some pupils attended it for 

some time, but since the drmi->e of JIauUi Sayyid 
Taqi and deparlnra of Siyyid Ubulam Ilosaio 
tram Luaknaur, it haa evtVr beau abuXitXvcd at ' 
become quite msignidcaat I’andit (taynaram Vis< 
Lil has establ shed a Persian and Arabic school 
at his bouse at Lucknow, which is gifting oo 
successfully A pnUAjla has l>«ca openw nt 
Ajodhy 13 There is also a paUhala in the village 
Qoghar, zilla TarUbgarb, at the house of PaDiiit 
Debi Dm, and another similar paUhala at Luck- 
now under the auspices of Pandit llaioaratn 
Vakil At Lucknow and other towns the teamed 
tnaulvis teach theology, oriental sciences, and 
literature, and sometimes 1$ or SO pupils attend 
them In Tillages and towns the rcspeeiablo 
classes appoint private tutors, and give Arabic and 
Persian training to their children at their own 
bouses Tberc is no regular scale of fees in these 
indigenous schools The guardians of pupils pay 
as much os their means permit At several places 
tbeio ate other indigenous Hindi schools tor tho 
traimog of the children of hanyaa and shop 
keepers, under giirut who teach them Hindi 
writing and niithmetie required for shop keepers* 
daily business and levy only small Acs The 
maktSbs and patshalas had been largely lo exist- 
ence till IbbT or 18C&, when the Education 
Department supplied them by opening Oovern- 
ment schools, and thus tho means of spreading 
oriental sciences and literature were withheld 


In 1689 the maklili at my own homo was mb 
verted inlo n (lovernmcnt I ranch school Tie 
Binict-iol manUssand gurus of the old -t 
nous schools were s Hired by the ],dueitmn De- 
pirfmcnf, ami the nural>crs on tho rolls of Got 
eminent iilbgo scbr>ol« ronseiinrntly incrrasnl 
vet) laigilj Ilul when tho old (cacheri were 
aikrd to aloft the rourw of training prMcrilej 
by tliedeparlinent, the uumlvToI piijilswlo \iti 
lievit attending («r the sale nf literature liogan ti 
fill off 1 have ofttn sc, n these tcichrm teaching 
Ptrsian at home, but the time they cuulltpare 
for llieif anti iwelic divtK-a at Gowrnmvnt srhwU 
Iwing too small to inert the rivf^uirrmcrts tf its 
dents, the latlir were diuhargetj and the Gorrrn- 
tnent hIiooIs fo ind no faTonr with them There 
stilt exist mstilris and ^arai who ran impart in 
stniction after their oil system If these be 
in liicrd to Mtablitb maktabi, be all >wrd to choose 
(lior own course of stiilies with tome mod (ica> 
tione suggested by the Uucalion D pirtment, so 1 
rcctiie a little aid from tl>e Gurenim'-nt, it ii 
bopeil tbit tl e makt£l c thit* ops-ncsl will bo more 
po] iilsr and useful than our i illago schools 

Osr/ C— Hint Cfinion does your expenene* 
Irad you to hoi 1 of the extent anl ralne ol home 
laslroction ? llovr far it a Ixiy educated at home 
able to romi'ete on r>ittal terms at etammationi 
qwalilying lot tbe public sertice with boys edu- 
cates! at school ? 

Jm C-— lor the rrasoni slatei! above, (he re- 
spcctal le and well ti>-<'o daises engage the serrices 
of ptivate tutors for traebiDg Arabie and rersiaa 
to tliiir rhiUren, and the knowlnlge thus oltamrd 
at linme is j rrfrraUe to tliatgairu^at oarschools 
The pTudueiions oI our vilbge schools wnnot sabs- 
factonly perform the duties enlniitrd lo them 
in Tcmacubr cfllew, wliereaa tLf>«e who hare re- 
ecirts! evlucation at maktiVs ably fill up apf>oist- 
mrnts in the Civil Itcvrnoe Dipirtmrnt tliat eaa 
be secured by* uncovenanlcv! Qovcnimcnl rervants 
TlioOudh V^uealinn Dcfartmrnl has existed for 
so long a tune, auj still there is none that has not 
studied Pir'ian at home who Hlli up the post of a 
Versian teacher at a ulla tcliool 

Qse» C — How far tan the CoTfniTntnt de- 
pend on pnvato effort, aiji'd or unaided, for the 
supply of ehmentary inttmctiOB in rural districts? 
Can you enumerate tbe private pgenties which 
exist for promoting primary instruction ? 

Jni t;— It IS {remature to expect the «bb- 
Inhment oI aided or unaided schools ly private 
agenevcs The Vrovincc el Oudh.is in such an 
im)>ovcnslied state that hundreds of thousands of 
lU inhabitants lake only one meal a dy of coar*c 
grain without salt In Oudh, the (loicmoicnt 
may dcfvcnd only upon taluldnrs for opinmg 
aided or unaided institutions, aud the talukdars 
who take an interest in the wcll-hcmg of the 
conntryarc Ilaja Ameer Ilassan Khan, Raya of 
Itlwagn, and Itnja Ilampal Singh I doubt whe- 
ther there arc others 'ihe talutdars of Oiidli are 
in tho hands of mahityans, who consider it extra- 
vaganco to spend even one-tenth ol their luecme 
for their personal comfort Hhat improvements 
of education can we expect from such persons ? 
p.ey know nothing at all of the slate of ednea- 
tion. As reganls the tenantry of Oudb, (heir 
v^lched circumstances can better be imagined 
than described Had they, instead of 1>eing ten 
ants, been their bullocks, they would have b«n 
belter fed He would have seen the abolition 
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of the Canning College at Luchnoir prior to that 
of the Delhi College, had the sahsciiptions from 
the talukdars for the former not heeii realised as 
a part of revenue hy the district oIBcers Ihe 
tilukdais generally consider these demands as a 
sort of compulsory taxation 

Ques 9 — Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? What w the present social 
status of village schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a benehcial influence among the villagers ? Gm 
jou suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
tor improving their position? 

Ant 9 — Ihe rules for providing teachers in 

S riraary schools, winch were framed under the 
forth Western Provinces and Oudh Government 
orders, dated the 3rd January, 1880, and which 
tame into force on the 1st January, 1881, are 
better than those in vogue before But they 
require a little modiGcation None should be 
admitted into the Normal class unless he possesses 
a fair acquaintance with Persian reading and 
composition, and be above 25 years of age It is 
said that a man's character is not formed until 
he is 80 years of age Jloral training is scarcely 
imparted by our village school teathers, we can, 
however, expect it it they are above 30 It has 
been customary to appoint old 5 ien as teachers 
with the special object of giving moial instiuction 
to children Dndei the exislmg rules the Nor* 
mat students, on pissing the hnal examination 
are requiied to undergo a further elamtnatioo in 
lustory, geography, andi rithmetic I should like 
to see Persian literature added aUo It the village 
schoolmaster possess a good moral charact i and 
high qualifications he is respected, and if not 
he IS looked upon with contempt His present 
social status ranks equal to that of a petty clerl 
having so inflnence It is impossible to expect 
moral reformation among little village societies, 
unless the instmctor he a religious man In order 
to improve the position of our Milage school 
masters, so as to commind lespect from others, 
1 would suggest that they should strictly adhere 
to the principles of their ieli„ioD, whatever it may 
lie Besides the village schoolmasters and pit 
wans should have the same circle under (heir 
jurisdiction, and the former should he allowed to 
supervise the work of the latter 

Ques JO— What subjects of instrnclion, if 
introduced into primary schools, wiuld make (hem 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes? Should 
any special means be adopted for making .the 
instruction in such subjects efficient? 

Ans 10 — Vernacular literature, letter wnling, 
Munshi Durga Pershad’s arithmetic, and a little 
of mensuration should be the subjects presenbed 
for primary schools Histoncal and geograjhical 
books should be given only in prizes, so that if 
a boy wishes to improve his general knowledge 
he may thereby do so The books used for leller 
writing and composition may also he used for 
moral training Ihese already exist in Urdu and 
Hindi, which the agricultural classes will also 
prefer, and they wdl become more useful and 
interesting to them if there he added, here and 
^ere some descriptions relating to agriculture, its 
implements, and its advantages 

Q„gg 11 _Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your piovmce the dalcct 


of the people, and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular? 

Jks 11 — ^lo supply the wants of the people, 
Urdu and Hindi are taught lu our village schools 
But these are not their dialects The Urdu 
tanght in the village schools is the language of 
the city, and it is proper to continue it, as the 
dialects of the country vary at little distances 
It is, however, advisable to introduce as far as 
possible familiar vernacular words in the text* 
books, 

Qnet 12 —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
edncation amongst a poor aud ignorant iieople ? 

Aut. i5— No 

Ques IS -Have you any suggestions lo make 
regarding the taking of fees m primary schools? 

Am 13 —The system of levying fees m 
primaiy schools needs a little modification The 
xamindtrs, tl e cultivators, and the inhabitants of 
a Mnaicipahty should be exempted from paying 
fees for their children who attend schools, support* 
ed by the local ce«3 and the Municipal grant 
Ihcy may, however, bo allowed to contnbute if 
they like ihe poorer classes should be admitted 
free, for I have been informed that under the 
exisliug arrangement scboolmasteis generally 
pay for them The villigc schoolmasters who are 
allowed the fee incomes of the schools them 
bclves enter sometimes the amount in the regis 
ters, although it is not realised 1 am of opinion 
that the fee shonld be •levied according to the 
social status of the guardian of the pupil 

Ques 14 —Will yon favour the Commusioa 
with yonr views, firs*^ as to liow the number of 
scbools can be increased , and secondly, bow they 
can be gradnally rendered more efficient? 

Jus 14 — Tbeie is no necessity for increasiog 
the somber of ] rimary scbools The number 
already m existence is q^uite sufficient for onr 
present purposes', and it mil no doubt increase if 
the raaktibs and patsbalas, which 1 suppose are 
no less than 2,ll00 m number, receive special 
attention from Government These should be 
placed under the supervision of educational 
officers, and should he reported upon by them 
ID their annuli reports The measures suggested 
in answers Nos 2, 3, and 4 should also be earned 
out 

To render the primary schools more efficient, 
tbe services of teachers possessing the qualifica 
tioDS suggested in answer No 9 should be secured, 
and tbe course of studies proposed in answer No. 10 
should be adopted 

Ques 18 — If the Government, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination to wifhdra v, after 
a given term of years, from tbe maintenance of 
any higher educational lustitiition, whit measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private eSort 
in tlie interim so os to secure the maintenance 
of such institution on a private footing ? 

Aus 18 — ^In Oudh it cannot for the present he 
expected tl at a zilla school will be maintained by 
prr^te contributions if tbe Govemmeut withdraws 
itself from its management. 

Ques J9— Have you any remarks to offer on 
tbe pnnciples of the grant-in aid system, or tlie 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
ad^unte in the case ot (a) college, (t) boys’ 
schools (e) girls’ schools, (d) Normal sebook ? 
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It IS only the duty of' Government 
to udoce peopk to spiead education to send 
the money realised from them lor the pnrpose, 
and, for the fahe of phhlic heiiefit, to tahe -upon 
itseU the management of pnm-iry instruction 
But since the Goveniment policy rehtive to 
the ahohtion of colleges has been misundetslood 
by the public, who think that it wishes to dis 
coura'^e high education, it seems advisable for tie 
present to extend the gTant-m-aid system hy in 
creasing the nnmber of aided schools and placing 
them under the control of Government officers 
The Government may withdraw its support vn the 
«ame dei^ree as private agencies undertake to up- 
hold it°till it will be altogether relieved The 
Government will at present have to participate 
m all sorts of edncatio'n If at a place there 
exist two schools, one Government and the other i 
Missionary, the Government may advantageously I 
abolish its own and give such aid to tl e other 
as to enable it to raue its standard of efficiency 
to that of the former The expenditoie hitherto 
borne by one school can then be used id aiding 
many At Rnie Bareilly there are two schools one 
Government High School and theother a mission 
school It will not be improper if tl e former be 
closed and a little aid he given to the latter to 
raise its standard The number on the rolls at 
the Bae Barelly hlission School stands at 106, out 
of which only two are Chnstians and the test pro- 
fess other creeds It thus appears pwnS jaext 
that people do not dislike mission schools Besides 
the school referred to, there are many others where 
pupils of other credds attend In Oudh there are 
8% mission schools of which 85 are girls* school* 
and 47 boys’ schools In English Zenana missioo 
schools none but Christian girls attend but m (he 
vetnacnlat schools there aie 6oi Native girls 
The total cumher of pupils attending mission 
schools 18 S ISS, of which 2,861 are boys and 767 
are girls Out of the whole stceogto. 1,537 ate 
Christians and 4 014 belong to other religions 
It IS thus evident that those who are not Chnstnos 
do fll«o derive much benefit from mission schools 
The Native public are, however, inclined not to 
send (hew gwU to them 

Qh<8 20— How far rs the whqle educational 
system, as at present administered one of practical 
neutrality, i e , one in which a scl ool or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards 
Government md and inspection from any religious 
prmeiplM that are tangbt or not taught m it? 

Anf SO — The Ondh educational system is one 
of practical neutrality The Christian Missionaries 
who=e primary object is to subvert ancestral 
religions of the people and spread Chnstunity, 
receive aid from the Government without any 
special restrictions But the Anglo-Oncotsd 
College at Aligarh receives aid in propiwtion to 
the expendilore incurred for secular edocation 
This 18 a matter to which public attention w at 
once directed the aid allowed by the Government 
forms the fund reserved for the benefit of all 
nations irrespective of their religions If a mis- 
sion school IS entitled to get aid without any 
resfficfmns it is equally fair for a Muhammadao 
school or Hindu patsl ala to expect (be same with 
out any restiicUons, although veligioos training 
miy be given m it along With secular edncatioii 
The aid should, of course, be withheld jf it be 
found that the school baa the special ol^t of 
giving furtherance to any particular relioion 


MiKiuaEchools I eiDgtn charge of Christian*, tU 
mling nee get some special support and help from 
that European Irethren Ibis is natural and 
cannot be complained of the xndividpal distinction 
IS not made by tbe Governmeut, but its subordi* 
nate oflieers It is, however, ro'icb toheregretted 
In oiatUrs tike these the Natives do not expect 
support aud assistance from (he subordinate 
o^ers 

Qiut 31 — ^’iVhal classes pnoeipally avail them 
selves of Government or aided eehools and colleges 
for the education of tbeir children? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education ? tVhat is 
the rale of fees payable for higher education m 
I your province, and do you consider it adequate ’ 

I Ant 21 — The only persons who do not avail 
themselves of schools and colleges for the edoca- 
twin of tlvcir children ice the prejudiced maulvis 
and piudits of the old school, who set no valoe 
on European sciences and prefer their own , and 
vho do not III e to gain any advantage from 
the Europeans by means of the knowledge 
they pos«ess Other classes gladly come forward 
it no uofaronr-ible circumstances stand m their 
way It IS a Imitted tbit the wealthy clisses do 
Dot pav enough for the education of 'their childreo 
In Tillage schools the rate of fees vanes from 
half an aima to 4 annas, in middle vernacular 
schools froTO 1 anna to i annas, in zilla schools 
from 4 annas to 8 annas, and m tbe Caaoing 
College from 8 annas to Re 1 
The late of fees in zilla schools and the Canning 
College IS lower, while that jo the other schools 
1$ higher 

Q ei 23 >-Is it, in your opinion, possiblefor a 
non Oovernment institution oi the higher order 
to become mfiiential and stable when id direct 
compitition with a similar Government jnsiitu* 
tion’ If so. Under what conditions do you con 
sider that it might become so? 

Ant 23 — U the non Government institution 
b« placed under the management and control of 
ao able committee, it will, no doubt, surpass the 
Oovernraent college or school 

Qif* 26 — Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
lho*c who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information ^ 

Ant 26 — -Tl c instruction imparted la second 
ary schools does uot quite Buffioe 

Qhh 27 — Do you think there is any truth 
in the statement that the nitention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Ex- 
amination of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that the circumstance impairs the practical 
value of the education in secondary schools for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ant 27 —As the examination for testing the 
merits of scholars is getting harder year afteryear, 
they properly use f irthcr endeavours to come out 
snccessfully, for they consider it* impossible to 
achieve success unless they work harder To test 
the acquirements of students, a paper on general 
Engl sn IS given to them But they endeavour 
to pass bj any means at their disposal Tbeir 
success does not so much depend on the general 
merit 08 upon thennmbei of q vestions they answer 
After passing the Entrance Examination, it is ne 
eeB«aty for tbe students to acquire eome ex- 
penenee of the business they like to enter upon 



It Im been found that matriculants, after thejr 
leave school, are unfit for any nork other than 
scboolmastership, which is familiar to them ' 
Ques 28 — Do jou thinV that the nnmher of 
pupils tn secondary schools, who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly largo when compared with the require- 
ments of the country? If you think so, what do 
you regard os the causes of this state of things 
and what remedies would you suggest ? 

Am. 28 — ^Iho number of pupils presenting 
themselves for the Entrance Lzaminatiou is not 
large It should bo larger still It appears that 
it 13 more thin enough, for they have got no 
means of gaming advantage to themselves But 
when such pupils will pass m greater numbers they 
will themselves he a source of benefit to the 
country and manage for themselves 

Quti 29 —What system prevails m yonr prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships , and have you 
any remarks to make on the subject ? Is tlie 
scholarship system impartially administered as 
between Government and aided schools ?* 

Jnt 29 — ^Tlie award of scholarship depends 
upon general qualification Ihercisno partiality 
o^erved between Government and nulcd schools 
ID this respect. 

Qiiei What is the system of school in- 
specliou pursued in ypur province ? In what 
respect is it capable of iraproveraeot? 

Am 32 —The Deputy Inspectors make frequent 
nsiti to Schools under their charge The Inepeo- 
ter makes only one visit lo a year, but he cannot 
inspect all the schools of the province 'The 
system of inspection can be improved if inetead 
of Inspectors, executive ofheers, who command 
more influence and respect in the community, 
be deputed to car^ on the Vork of inspection 
as they do with the papers of patw^ris Since 
tbeindieial scheme hoa been brought into force 
m Oudb, the tahsildars hfve been relieved of 
many duties ; they can, therefore also assist la 
the work of inspection to a great extent 

The proposal suggested here will not involve 
any additional cost to Govemment To ensure 
the efficiency of the measure, the Government 
should hold the executive officers referred to above 
responsible for the work of education 

Qurj 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Am S3 —No 

Quet 84 — How far do you consider the fext- 
books m use m all schools suitable^ 

Am 34 — f have alieady mentioned the defecU 
in the 'course of studies pursued in pnmaty 
schools The teaching of history and geography 
should be dispensed with, and the reading books 
should be modified in order to suit the require- 
ments of the agneultural classes For the middle 
class vernacular departmental examination the 
study of Persian should be compulsory, for with- 
out it the knowledge of Urdu is imperfect In 
the middle section of zilla schools all the snbjeets 
should be taught m I nghsh instead of in the i 
vernacular , for, under the existing arrangements, I 
students can hardly secure the Entrance certiRcate ! 
in two years after passing the middle class de- , 
partmental examination They take four yeais I 
to pass the Entrance Examination , a good deal nt ! 
th^r time is thus wasted The English text- 


books used by the primary classes of xilla schools 
arc too difficult for little boys 

Q«es. 55 — Are the present arrangements of the 
Edocation Department in regard to eiammations 
or text-books, or in any other way, such as un- 
necessanly interfeiB with the free development of 
priTAtc institutions? Do they in any wise tend 
to check the development of natnral character and 
ability, or to mteifere with the production of a 
useful vernacular literature ? 

Am 55—1^0 

Qua 83 , — In a complete scheme of education 
/hr India, what part can, in your opinion, bo most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Ant 36 — In n complete scheme of education 
for India, where tho people have not yet been 
familiar with the beneflts derivable from eda- 
cation, the Government shonIJ continue taking 
the part already taken by it It should induce 
people to open schools on the grant m-aid pnn- 
ciple and abolish Government institutions m pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of the for- 
mer W’hen the Government has thus been great- 
ly relicicd, it may then take upon itself the 
oblige of primary education and leave higher 
education lo those who want it. . 

Quet 37 —What effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Govemment to a large extent from 
the dirvet management of schools or collbges 
' would have upon tbs spread of education, and 
the growth of a spmt of rehanre upon local exer- 
tions and eomhiDatioi) for local puiposes? 

Qua 55— In tho event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
managemeot of schools or colleges, do yon appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institutions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measnreti would you BQggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Ant 87 ^ 58 —If at present the Government 
withdraws to a large extent from tbe direct 
management of schools and colleges, a great dete- 
rioration would ensue, and there are now so mea- 
sures to suggest to prevent this result 

Quet 39 — Does defloits instruction in duty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in Iho course of Government colleges 
and schools ? Have you any suggestions to make 
on this subject? 

. Am 39 — DcRnite instruction in duty and the 
pnnciples of moral conduct, although indispens- 
ably necessary, occupy no place at all in the conrse 
of instruction imparted in Government colleges 
and ediools Beligious instruction lorcaed a part 
of the course of studies pursued m Muhammadan 
maktabs and Hindu patsbalas, and there was cou- 
eequontly no great necessity for imparting moral 
trainiDg separately. It is now necessary to in- 
clude books on morality in our present course, and 
tchoolmasten should not consider the task of 
edncation complete if they have given the usual 
lessons to boys They must teach them morality, 
improve then character, and punish them for their 
evil actiims The old maulvis were fully alive to 
the importance of this poition of their duty. 
Good conduct on the part of a student is to be 
considered aii important part of his qualifications, 
and it seems proper to fix marks for good condnet, 
as with other subjects. 

Quet 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
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tte phrsical weU Wng o! filndeoU iQ tlie eclwoU 
oj alleges m your porvinco? Have yoa any 
Bcgo'estions to make on the subject ? 

jm 40 — Since the abolition oi the Cainning 
College "Vi ard’s InaWntion, there are no schools 
jQ Ondh but La llartiniere College at Lucknow 
where physical exercises take place This is much 
to he regretted- In the Shahi days physical 
exercises were earned on in forms like these— 
Hand cluhs, bank, and wooden scimitars 

The boys of the lower classes used to play the 
game of tipcat, which, for the sake o! mannal 
hhcor, was pi^eiable to the present European 
game of cricket It appears now necessary that 
the game of cricket should be introduced into 
zilla schools Before the advent of the Englith 
into the country games and sports did not form 
pact of the school education They were iiidepend. 
eutly played Persons who have reached the 
age of maturity during the English reign are 
little accustom^ to laboiw, thsy know next to 
nothing of riding, swimming, eymnastics, bank 
pata, Le The books which boya bare now to 
study are so numerous that they cannot devote 
a portion of their time to games and sports, 
though these are congenial to them It seems 
advisable therefore, to direct them to play at the 
game of cnckelT on Saturdays More expensive 
games may he introduMd in important schools 
and colleges 

Qaei 41 —Is there indigenous lastroclion for 
girls m the piovioee with which you ore nc 
quamted , and if so, what is its character? 

Am <fi— There w no regular indigenous school 
in Oudh for the education of girls Sut amongst 
the respectable classes old maulns teach (bm, 
and when they become parda naghina they leceive 
instruction from their relatives, ruale oi fomalo 
Id my own family the girls have been taught in 
the same way, and a maulvi who is a private 
ssrrant of mine already teaches my own daughter 
Such mnulvia ate professional men After tMch 
mg the alphabet, they introduce the Kurao, and 
then make their pnpils commence some religious 
tJidu or Persian took In Ondh there tire sCTend 
Muhammadan women who can read and write i 
Urdu or Persian well and amono- the tulakdor 
familira the Eaneea and Thakranees can generally 
read and write Hindu la the town of Bvlgram, ' 
beg des knowing Urdu and Persian, many Mifham 
madan girls can read and write English A re- 
spectaWe Muhammadan lady of this town haa, 
translated an English history mto Urda. She 
possesses some knowledge of Arabic, Persian, and 
Eoglish, and is well versed in Urdu 


Qm» 42— YThatprogresshasbeen madebr th 

Department in instituting schools forgwU, aw 
what IS the character of the inatruction imparlei 
in tl cm ? What improvements can you 6ug<»est 
Qmi 43— Have you any remarks to makeo: 
the subject of mixed schools ? 

4i— What is the best method of provid 
ii g teachere for girls ? ^ 

42,43 ^44 —Not to epeak of the syster 
prevalent for (he education of g,rls at horoe/tbei 
are lire English schools and 09 vernacular ones i 
Oudh suppo^ by Ooverament and the Mr 
sionanes rhepeopic are, bowerer, eoapatlietici 
mpect toTOch .clooU tlat th, Goi-nra-nt wi 
uUged to close 10 schools last year Thecirl 
schools sho^d at present be alWwedto ttmami 
they are There seems nothing now to improi 


them The girls already learning m those schoolj 
will in tune be able to teach respectable parda 
nashins and will prove useful to the county 
There me 2,111 guU reading in Oudh andm st 
of ^em are very young When they advance 
in age they leave school and discontinue their 
stndies The present state of India does not allow 
the opening of mixed schools A European fnend 
of mine told, me that even in England these were 
ol^tionahle Female education m Ondh only 
depends upon the wide spread of education among 
the males It has frequently keen discussed that 
mothers ate the best instructors of their 'children 
ID their early life, and it has therefore long been 
a question at issue whether the males should be 
taught first or the females I suppose that in 
Asia, where hundreds of thousands of people 
believe that man i^as first created in this world 
the males should receive instruction first 

Qnei 46 — In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by Euro 
pean ladies , and how fai would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take in 
this cause ? 

Ant 43.— I have found Mrs Forbes taking a 
deep interest for tl & improvement of female 
cation The wives of l^lissionanes help to agreat 
extent to fuither the cause I know Mrs Knowles 

Mrs Mansel,andMr8 MncMabon ore veiy forward 
m thu direction The girls' schools at Lall Ba h 
under the supenotesdence of European ladies works 
successfully But since the well known case if 
a minor Bengali widow who was saved *ffom be* 
coming a Christian by the just interference of 
Mr <^per, the late Judiciiu Commissioner in 
Oudh, the respectable Native ladies have been 
looking towards it with awe and dislike 
I Q»rs 4S —Is any part of the expenditure in 
' curred by the Government on high education m 
I your province onnecessaty ? 

Ml 4S— No * 

Qsn 49 —Hare Government institntions been 
set up in locahtiea where places of instToction 
already existed which might by grants-in aid or 
other assistance adequately supply the educational 
wants of the people ? 

Ant 49 — Maktahs and patsi alas existed at 
several places Had proper aid been given to 
them by the Government, there would have been 
no necessity of setting up primary schools The 
tolukdar schools, which were originally started in 
eveiy district, were capable of unswenng the pur- 
pose of the general silla schools 

Quet Is the system of pupil teachers or 
tncnitow in force in your province ? If so, please 
state how it works ? 

An* Si— kes, it works successfully 

Qnet G3 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils? 

Ant 63— Tea, the rate of fees should vary 
acco^ng to the means of the •parents of the 
pupils and the classes in which they read Per- 
sons having small incomes should pay the same fee 
throughout As regards the richer classes, it 
should gradually increase as the pupils get promo 
tiou to higher classes No fee should to levied 
on poor boys provided they study with care and 
attention 

Qne* 54 —Has the demand for high education 
m your province reached such a stage as to make 
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tlic profession of teaelun" a profit ible one ? Have 
scliools been opened by men of good position as 
a means of mamtamnig tbetasclves? 

jns 6!f--No 

Ques Gj, — ^To wbat classes of institntions do 
you tlwnl. that tbe system of assigning grants 
nccordiog to the results of periodical examinations 
should be applied? What do you regard as the 
chief conditions for mahmg this system equitable 
andnseful? ^ 

Ah) 5j — Tbo system Jis not yet applicable m 
this country 

Qiies o7 — To what proportion of tbe gross 
expense do yon tbinh that tbe grant in aid should 
amount under ordinary circumstances in the case 
of colleges and schools of all grades 7 

Arts 5? — The Government should give one half 
of tbe total expenditure incurred irrespective of 
attendance and examinations 

Qneg 59— In your opinion should fees in 
colleges be paid by the term or by the month? 

Ans G9 — From tbe general state of the prov 
ince it secerns advisable to realise fees month hy 
month otherwise there will be some difficulty to 
realising them 

Quet €0 — Docs a strict interpretation of the 
pnneiple ot religious neutrality requite the with 
drawai of the Oovernment from tbo direct man- 
agemeut of colleges and ecbools? 

Ant (JO— No, tbe Government policy regard- 
ing education is not objectionable In a country 
liLe India, where people profess so many religious 
the Government should not withdraw itself from 
their management 

Qiits 62 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of 
school education, on the rcsulU of public cxomi 
nations extending over tbe entire province? In 
what case*, it any, is it preferable that such pro- 
motions ^ left to tbo school authorities ? 

Ans 62—ltiS proper td Icavo promotions in 
the hands of the managers of tbe schools, nho 
know very well the state and qualifications of 
their pupils 

Qites 63 —Are there any arrangements be- 
tween the colleges and schools ot your province to 
prevent boys wbo are expelled from ono institu- 
tion, or who leave it impropeily, from being re 
cened into another? What are the arrangements 
which you would suggest? 

Ans di— Under the existing rules a student 
of one school is admitted into another on present- 
ation of a certificate from the head roaster of the 
former schools and sometimes without it If ho 
has committed an offence or an illegal act which 
may affect the conduct of other pupils, ho must not 
} e admitted unless he gives satisfactory proofs of 
1 15 rectification But if he is compelled to leave one 
school for some reasonable cause, for instance the 
transfer of his guirdian, the change of climate, 
or tbe hope of getting n scholarship, be may be 
admitted into tbe other school on prodocing the 
usual certificate, which will state the cause of bis 
leaving tbe former school 

Ques 64 — In the event of the Gbvemraent 
withdrawing fiom the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do jou think it 


drsinble that it should retain under direct man 
ogement one college in each province as a model 
to other collepis , and if so, under what limita- 
tions or conditions ? 

Ans 64 —Unless the people to whom higher 
iDstiti^iODS be entrasted acquire a complete insight 
into properly managing and snpervising them, it 
IS desirable that Goveenmeut should retain a 
model college under its direct management This 
model college should retain only college classes, 
the addition of the school department will involve 
unnecessary cxpen'c 

<2 tes €5 —How far do you consider it neces- 
sary for European professors to he employed in 
colleges tdueating up to the B A standard ? 

Ans 6o —The teaching of English literature 
should alone be entrusted to European professors 
As for the sciences. Native professors will do quite 
well For this purpose the services of the latter 
should be exclusively secured 

Q let 66 —Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, in colleges under native 
management ? 

Ans 66 —1 C3 , European professors are already 
employed m colleges under Native management. 
The Victoria School at Agn, the Anglo Oriental 
College at Aligarh, and the Canning College at 
Lucknow, aJIotd good examples 

Q tet 67 —Are the circnrastances of any cla«s of 
the population in your provincs (ry , tbeMnham- 
madans) such as to require exceptional treatment 
in tbe matter of English edueation? To what are 
these circumstances due, and how far have they 
been provided for ? 

Ans 67 —\9 tbe British Government is a 
nentral Government it need not afford any excep- 
tional treatment to any class of people in the 
matter of English education 

(lues 6S— How far would Government he 
justified in withdrawing from any existing school 
or college, in places where any class of the popu- 
lation objects to attend tbe only alternative id. 
etitutioD on tbe ground of its religious teacbmg? 

Ans 68 —If a particular clacs of the population 
objects to attend the aided institution where re 
bgious instruction IS imported Government would 
bo justified m closing its own echool or college 
provided the secular instruction imparted in the 
former was of sneh a nature as to satisfy the other 
cla*^ But if tbe aided institution bo lu dis- 
, favour with the generality of the native population 
tl e closing of the Government institution would 
be anything but just 

Qaes 69 — Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully nith 
corresponding institutions under European man- 
agement? 

Ans 69— Yes 

Ques 70 — Are the conditions on which grants 
m aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

dis 70 — -The grant in aid rules are certainly 
very stnet There should be no strictness about 
the number of pupils on roll or attendance The 
Government should only see whether the money 
given as aid is lawfully expended in the case of 
edncation 
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Cross-czamtrtaUon of BA-TiTID Iebax Ah. 


2i(/ THE Uev 'W. E. Elackett. I 

Q I— Yea Tcmaibin answer 3, last paragraph, 
that " te*pectaUe classes who had no m^s to 
oflord the expense of the edncation of their 

children are, however, compelled to send them to 

school* " ^Vbat8ort of compulsion do yoo refer 

to? 

A I— Merely that it 13 a question of ccoBomy, 
as they cannot afford private tuition 

Q 2— Mith reference to your answer 20, do 
not mission schools receive aid only in considera* 
tion of the secular education they give? 

A 2— Aid 13 given, hat no condition la im 
posed 

Q 3 — Ts there not ft rule that aid is only given 
to mission schools in consideration t>£ secnlai 
education? 

j 3 — ^Thcre may be such a rule, but in calcD- 
Jating the amount of the grant no icstnctiOQ is 
laid on the ground of religious instruction 

Q 4 .—Coes any mission school receive so large 
a grant in aid, in proportion to its expenditure, 
as the Aligarh Mnhammadan College does? 

A 4 —I cannot mention any particular school 
or college that d.oes I have no knowledge on the 
subject My impression u that some do 

Q B —Is a grant*m aid ever refused to a 
Muhammadan school or Hindu patsLala on accooot 
of the religious instruction given therein ? 

A 6— Never, so far as I know No school 
except the Aligaih College has ever asked for it 

Q 6 —Is not the fact simply this,— that 
Hmu and MuKiIttaa religious schools do cot get 
grants in aid because they do not ask for them, 
whereas mission schools eometimes do get them 
hecanso they do ask for them ? 

A C —I do not know any other reason why 


they do not get grants. There is no condition as 
to religion in the grant*ui aid rules, so far as 1 
know It 13 very seldom that n mission school 
does not ask for a grant, and those who a«k rerens 
grants There is only one instance of a Mubam. 
madan school having asked for a grant, and though 
It was not refused, it got a small grant There w 
ft general impression that Government will not give 
a grant for religious instruction Mhen applies 
tion was made on account of Ahgarb College, the 
portion spent on religious instruction was sut 
tracted from the expenditure by which the grant 
was to be regulated The Government gave a 
smaller grant even than that, and so people are 
the more impressed with the idea that the expendi 
low on religious instruction is to be deducted 
from the calculation 

St/ ITe. Waed 

Q 1 — IVould yea explain more clearly the 
meaning of your Sbth answer? 

! A 1 —I mean that the number of popils is 
not too large, considering the wants of the 
conntiT , indeed, it shontd bo larger, hut jt appears 
large DMiuse there are so many who do not get 
employment With the spread of education 
commerce will develops and there will be more 
employment 

Q 2— Was there any particular reason for the 
spread of education among the ladies of Silgram? 

A S —The males were all well educated, having 
lived in Bengal X am only epeaking of one large 
family. 

Q J.— Do you think that the plan of having 
ladles' committees for the mauagefflent of girls' 
schools would answer ? 

J ^ —1 do not think much good would result 
from It 


Stalemeni by Eaja Jai Krishk Eass BAnADUit. C S I. 


Q«« t — Tlcasc slate what opportunities you 
hav L hid of forming an opinion oo the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
eipcriCQce has been gamed 
Am i — liave acted for some time os it mem* 
tier of educational committees, which made me 
acquainted with the working of tahsiii and balka. 
bandi schools, and as ft Deputy 'Mogistrato 1 have 
Itod constant opportunities of visiting these schools 
and examining their students in the differeot dis. 
tncts of tlicso provinces to which X have been 
posted. 

I was also for some years “Secretary to the 
Scientific Society” at Aligarh 
These BTC the sources from which 1 have gather- 
ed. my exj'cnenee in the Notth•^\ esteroFnmsccs, 
nor does it extend beyond them. 

Qitm 2— Do you think tliat in jour province 
tlw! system of pnmaiy education has been placed 
oQ a sound basis, and is cnpuhlc of development np 
to the requirements of the community? Can yon 
suggest any iraprovetncnts in (he system of admm 
irtration or In the course of instruction? 

*!*• 2— The svstem of primary ednobon, 

lliotigh pheed on a sound basis, needs to be sup- 
1 1 menteU 


Qves S'— In your province, is primary in 
etruction sought for by the people m gene^, or 
by mrticular classes only? Doaiiycla«sesspeci^)y 
bold aloof fromit, ondif BO,whyr Areanyclasses 
practically excluded from it , and if so, from what 
causes? What is the attitude of the influential 
ebsses towards the exteusion of elementary know* 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Am 3 —As far as my knowledge goes, primary 
instruction n sought for by the people in geucral 
naj, it IS badly wanted,cmelly among thcHindns, 
but such instruction is possible only when Nagn 
18 taught to them 

Q«Si 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can you dcsonlc 
the subjects and character of the instruction giicn 
in them, and the sj'stem of discipline jn logiic’ 
What fees are taken from the scholars? irtra 
whftt classes aro the mastirs of such echools gener- 
ttily selected, and what are their qualifications ? 
lUvc aaj arrangemeufs been made tor training or 
providing masters in such schools? Under whit 
tiKumstancos dojoa consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as jart of 
ft system of nalioual education, and what w the 
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bc«t method to adopt for this puriwse ? Are Uie 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the rules under whica such aid is gjwn ? llow 
far has the grant'in aid ej^tem been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

An4 4 —In order to learn Persian, Hmdus do 
not seem very ancons to improve the old mahfib 
S 3 ^tein, and among them this practice u gradnally 
dying out Therefore I do not consider it neces- 
sary that any attempt should he made to better 
their condition But I am m favour of those 
learned pandits and maulvis who impart hi^h 
education and teach students at their houses, Mr 
they alone know and teach ancient science and 
literature The Government should also patroni«e 
such institutions as those of Deoband and Fyzabad 
5 — PThat opinion does your experience 
lead }on to hold of Me extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the pubuo service, with boys edu- 
cated at school ? 

Anf G —As far as Rjrsian or Urdu are con- 
cerned, hoys brought np at home or who have 
received their mstniLtion in maktabs possess a 
more thorough knowledge of these languagestban 
those brought np m schools This is uhy I con- 
sider Urdu teaching useless m halLahandi schools 
that are situated m places mostly inhabited by 
Hmdus I wiH fully explain this point when 
answering Question 11 

(?««, ff —How far can the Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction in rnral districts ? Can 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting primary lostruction ? 

Ant 17— For the primary education of tho 
Ilindas there can bo no better means than a nnm 
ber of halkabandi« tahiili.and inferior zillaschools 
Qnet 5— Have jou any suggestions to make 
on the system lo force for providing teachers in 
primary schools ? TlTiat is the present social status 
of nllago schoolmasters ? Do they exert a bene- 
licial intlucnce among tho villagers? Can you sug- 
gest measures, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position? 

Ais 9 — Vilhgc schoolmasters, in theu capacity 
as such, can exert no influence among the vilti^rs 
But if the schoolmaster be a pandit, he will be 
influential among the Hindu villagers, if a man! 
VI, among tlie ‘Muhammailan population 

Increase of pay alone is not saflicient to im- 
prove their position 

Qite) lO—VTbs.i subjects of instruction, if 
intKHluccd into primary schools, would male them 
more aeceplahic to the community at large, and 
osptcnlly to tho ogncuUural clashes ? Should any 
6j)«.ial means bo adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficunt’ 

Aiu 10 — ^Villagers look, upon "history and 
geography ns studios that will stand in little 
stead in their afterlife, and therefore if in their 
place looks on agnculturc, trade, and commerce be 
substituted, they will read their new course with 
greater attention , but mathematics and books on 
litemture must bo retained 

Ques //—Is the lemacnlar recognised and 
taught m the schools of }our province the dialect 
of the people , nnd if not an. the schools on tliat 
account Kss n«ifiil an! popiKr’ 

Jut 11 —It has for a long timt been a point 


of dispute as to Vihetbcr Hindi or Urdu is the 
dialect of tho people of these provinces Pam- 
ldiletshatol.«»a trritteaand memorial sent, yet 
Bo final result has till now been obtained , nor, I 
think, 19 it a point tliat will be easily decided 
No matter what others think, I have no hesita- 
tion m saying that Hindi is the dialect of the 
people Though it is not my duty here to prove 
my statement, 1 wish to ofltr the folloinng few 
remarks that concern tho question, and will not be 
out of place to mention 

The talent of half the popnlation (I mean the 
female sex) runs to waste nnd is totallv unpro- 
fitable 

Non, coming to men, I hai-e to ray that, as a 
body, they are ignorant nnd unedneated It is an 
cslablishw fact tliat the desire of tho general pub- 
lic for education is based on two motives, (1) reli- 
gion, (2) Government service 

Thus, too, IS equally true, tint people arc nalor- 
ally inclined to learn the language of tho ruling 
nation. 

If the object bo to diffuse knowledge among 
the people at large. Government serrico cannot 
alwajs be the reward of alt those that reccne 
mat ruction 

For general education it u absolutely necessary 
that the system of halkabandi sclioob bo im 
pro veil 

'When the halkabandi schools were first estab- 
lished, people looked upon them as a means of 
obtaining Oovernment employment Urtlo was 
then taught , thus, the scheme of scliools was suc- 
cessful Since now one should liavo a fair know 
ledge of Dnglish before he can hope to get a good 
post under Government, these schools are on their 
Qechos Tlic reasons for (he dcchno of halka- 
bandi schools arc obvious , people now do not look 
upon them os a noces-sary step to Omemment 
service, osd to Hindus 'Urdu' can gno no infor- 
, mation m religion 

Ind<.pendcnlly of all this, I may be allowed to 
say that ‘Urdu’ is net the pro;^r study for 
Hmdus, wL-it a Hindu boy can lenm in Nagn in 
one year it will take him three or four jeara to 
acquire in Urdu In my opimon it is not only 
diflicult but lajvssiblo to make education general 
through * Urdu ' From the very beginning of 
tbc Muhammadan rule tho 'Kayasths' began to 
read Fersiair, and among them tbc practin. still 
-continues In fact, they arc thought to be the best 
Persian and Urdu scholars among tho Hindus, 
but bow much thoy aro ndiculed by the ^luliam. 
madans for their knowledge I need hardly men- 
tion As far aa I know, no Urdu paper (though 
so great H their number) lias for its editor 
a flindn, e\en when the proprietors arc of no 
other caste Tiro reason is that thej cannot 
write so good Urdu as a Mussalman can, for they 
have not a deep knowledge of Ftrsian and Arabic 

If an editor, a Hindu by caste, could be pointed 
<rat, ho must be an English knowing man , one 
who cannot, perhaps, write simple Utdn correctly 
and free from mistakes in spelling 

Besides, Urdu males IJiudu l^vs indolent and 
unthrifty, and though no ol j*ctionabK books are 
taught in tho schools, there « a great ntimbor of 
these books existing, and Ihej so casilj come into 
th«r hand®, that nnyatt<’mpt folctpthem away 
from youths w usilcss Thev leavet heir profession, 
and by thcirown liad example fngbttn thepnrenta 
rf other boys 60 much that they Jo not scud their 
boys to school Isagn produces no such rv«altJ, 
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aor do people attet studying it show the least 
uuwimuguess to follow their resp^tire flings 
If bad company spoils them it is a different 
I see no reason why Urdu should he taught tn 
a school situated in a village wholly peopled by 
Hindus, or all the students in winen are iitadi® 

Thenlet ns boh to the success obtained nolwth 

standing the eaettions on the part of the boys* 
they can neither pronounce words correctly nor 
write a page free from mistahes m spelling 

After such considerations I am of opinion that 
in a school where the percentage of Hindu boys 
is GO, Hindi mast be taught I state this as my 
opmron with all dne deference In 60 per cent I 
exclude the Kay^ths who have a prcdilecbon for 
■Persian and Urdu This is true tliat it la not the 
duty of Government to give ichgions instruction, 
but a knowledge of Hin^ wiU enable Hindus to 
read such of the religious books as ha\e been 
translated into it They will not seek for employ 
meat, and when they do not get jt, be less eager in 
tht-ir pursuit of knowledge As for the Moham 
madans, with them Urdu is now the moUter- 
tongue, most of their rebgious bools have been 
translated into it, and for tba rcaaon too they read 
it with great c&te and attention I think I can 
eipiess some degree of confidenGa that if halka 
bandi and tabsdi schools were remodelled on these 
principles prirruiy education would soon male 
n onderful progress, and also there wiU be no mnr i 
mur for employment | 

Q les 12 —Is the system of payment by results I 
suitable, lu ycrar opinion, for tho promotion of i 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people? , 
Ant IS— Tes, certainly 
(2 k«j 13 —Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ant 13 —I am not m favour of taking very 
high fees in primary schools, the less the cha^ 
in this respect the better 

Q»e» 14— Will yen favour the Commission 
with your views, first, as to how the number of 
ucimary schools caa be ineteas^ , aud, secondly, 
now they can be gradually rendered more efficient r 
Ant 14 — If the abovementioned methods be 
adopted, then undoubtedly the number of schools 
and the number of hoys m them would gmtJy 
luciease And i! men of position and Jnflueace, 
who pay particular attention to this department, be 
given titles by the Government for the zeal and' 
interest shown in the cause of the public good, this 
will certainly prove to be an additional source 
of imptovcmcnt ® 

Qiies 16 — Do you know of any ca^s in which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it la the duty of Government to 
protect? « 

Jns Iff —lamof opinion thatif theGoremment 
withdraws from the direct mijiiagement of an in- 
stitution and also stops the aid in money, and does 
not protect the interests which it is its dutj to do, 
the said institution will be fearfully damaged 

Qafj J7 —In the province with which yon are 
acquainted, su^ any gentlemen able and r^y to 
come forward and aid, even mote extensively than 
heretofore, in the estabhslimeut of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system? 

A It 17 — Ziil for the public good (m this 
respect chiefly) is every day incre-i'ing among the 


gentiy, though it lus not yet reached a high 
pitch 

Q«« IS — If the Goiernment, or any local 
nnthonty has tug control of public money, were to 
ftnnoance its determination to n ithdraw, after s 
given term of yeirs, from the maintenance cl 
anyhiglmr educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate private eSort la 
the interim so as to secure the maintenance of sutb 
institution on a private footing? 

4nt 18 — If the Government or local anther 
iti& give up the control of the public money and 
withdraw from the maiutcnance and management 
of a certain institution, leaving it entirely m the 
hands of a body of private individuals, it can 
not go on smoothlj in the present state of the 
conotiy I would go bo tar as to say that pnrate 
institutions, the result of private Mai and enter 
pnirf, do need a helping hand from Governmest 
aod local authorities, no matter lU what form tbs 
help be giien A large national institution m 
these provinces, with the working of which I am 
fully acquainted, is receiving matenal help from 
the officers of the distnct, both Europeans and 
Nalivev 

Quet 25 — Do educated Natives in your prov 
inee readily find remunerative employment? 

Ant So — I'tbink cducatedNatives generally do 
find Rmunerative employment 

Ques SB —Is the instroction imparted in see 
ondary schools calculated to store the mmds of tho«s 
who do not pursue their stndies further with nse- 
fnl and practical infoiTaalion? 

Ant ^ —No , certainly not 

Ques 80 —Is Municipal support at present «• 
tended to grant iit>aid ^ools, whether belonging 
to Missionary or other bodies , and how fat » th» 
support likely to be permanent? 

Jat SO —As far as 1 know, Mometpal support 
IS neither sufficient nor permaoent 

S tet S7 —What effect do you think that the 
drawal of Goveniment to a large extent from 
the dioect managcuient of tchoolaorcolUgezwculd 
have upon the spread of eduoation,*and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
combination for local purposes’ 

Ant 37 — ^Tbe result will be a severe blow to 
education , we cannot depend upon the local efforts 
of the Hmdns 

Q«« 41 — 1« there indigenous instmction for 
girls in the province with winch yon are ac 
quainted, and if bo, what is its cliaracter 7 

A«J 4J —Female education is for name^s sake, 
nor can it be much improved unless the edncation 
of the men is placed on a much bettei footing 
It IS on them that the edncation of women de 
pends The peculiar circvimstances under which 
the women of this country are placed will not 
allow them to benefit by girls’ schools or other 
public institutions, neither is such a thing likely 
nor advisable 

Quet 53 —Should the rate of fees in any cla«s 
o£ schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupils? 

Ant it3 — Simple jiistice requires tlmt those who 
can, should pay full fees for the tuition of their 
children, wmie poor boys should be leuiently 
chaigcdj and some boys not charged at all 

Quet 54 — Has the demand for high education 
in juur province reached such a stage ns to make 
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the profe<5sion of teaching a proEtahle one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themsehes? 

Jitt 5i— -Yes, the profession of teaching is 
now becoming a profitable one Private tea<^era 
are veiy often required, and are not always easily 
nvailabld, but no schools have yet been opened 
Quei S9 — ^In your opinion, should fees in 
colleges he paid by the term or by the month ? 

Jnt 59 —I tmnk fees sliouhl be paid every 
month 


Que* 63— ‘Are there aayarrangements between 
the colleges and schools of yonr provincfl to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into anotlier? What are the arrangements which 
yon would suggest? 

Aat 63 — ^In a college up to BjL standard 
ther^ should beat least two European professors, 
one for English and the other for science If one 
for mathematics could be got, the staff would then 
be complete, and nothing more could be desired 


Slaimeni by the Bet. T. B. Johnsow, Supeniilendeni, M. J! CburcA Ilmions 
Oadh and Catonpur. 


Quei 1 —Please state what opportunities you 
Iiave had of forming an opmion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
expeneoce has been gained 

1 — Nineteen years' expenence in connec- 
tion with schools in North Western Provinces and 
Oadh — mostly in PohilUiand 

^«e* 2 — Do you thiol, that in your province 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the commiuuty ? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or m me course of instruction ? 

Ant 8 —I think the 6ant eound , itiU compara- 
tively few are reached Where missions vnU on 
dertake school work, as in this part of the country. 
Bid their schools liberally, when the low and neg- 
lected eUsses mil be reacued 

Qu«# 8 —In your province, is prnnary mstrac- 
tion sought for by the people m general, or by 
porticnlar classes only 7 Do any dasses specially 
bold aloof from it , and if so, why ? Are any 
classes poetically excluded from it , and if so, 
from what causes ? What is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge Jo every cla*a of society ? 

Ana 3 — ITie desire for education is greater 
than formerly Caste excludes great numbers *1110 
more influential class do not desire the education 
of the lower classes 

Quff .To what extent do indigenous schools 

exist in your province ? How fat are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of discipline in vc^ue ? 
'\Miat fees are taken frpm the scholars ? From 
what cbs«es are the masters of such schools generally 
selected, and what are their quahflcations ? Have 
any arrangements been made for tnuning or pro- 
viding masters in such schools ? Under what 
circumstances do you consider that lodigeoons 
schools can be tumM to good account as part of a 
sj-stem of national education, and what u the best 
method to adopt for this purpo«o I Are the mas- 
ters mlling to accept State aid and to conform to 
the rules under whlA such aid is given ? How 
far has the gnint*iu aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be farther extended ? 

Ana 4— Smee the introduction of Governsicnt 
and other schools, mdigenous ones am decreasing 
The s tandar d m one class of the schools is simple 
accounts as required by shop keepers , in anotlier, 
reading religious books Teachers take all the 
fees they can get , while scholars pay the lowest 
sum the teacher will accept Some of theteadiers 


would he willing to receive State aid, but very few 
of them are competent to teach up to the standard 
which would be reqmred of them in such case 

Qnea. 5 —What opimon does your expenence 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy educated at 
home able to compete on equal terms, at exami- 
nations qoalifying for the pubhe service, with boys 
educated at school ? 

Ant 6— Very little proper home instruction 
given so far as my observation has extended. 

Qaea, 6 —How far can the Govemment depend 
on private effort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
of elementary instruction m rural distncts ? Can 
yon enumerate the pnvate agencies which east 
for promotiD" pnaaiy instruction ? 

Ant 6 — Indi^enoos schools (see 4) can be de- 
pended on for bat little, sided schools where 
nlusionary assistants fire scattered through the 
distncts conld, and would, be supenntended if aid 
should be given, and many of the missions would 
increase their expenditure in school work, hut to 
work to advantage some of the grant-m aid K- 
etnctions would need to he removed ,—/eet could 
not be insisted upon, os the missions would work 
mostly among those too poor to pay fees, neither 
could number required m each school be met 
Let a certain sum be granted for a specified num- 
ber of boys, but let this number of boys be 
taught in one school, say, of 80 students, or in 
eight schools of 10 each, the atanJard hemg tie 
reqj^iremeni Some such arrangement as I 
consider moat tmforiant, and would call special 
attenbon to it I would add that schools con- 
ducted by the missions are generally efilcient, and 
they are popular among the people 

Quea 7 — How far, in your opimon, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural distncts 
be advantageously administered by district com 
nuttees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits of the control to he exercised by such 
bodies? 

S — What classes of schools should, in 
yonr opinion, be entrusted to hlonicipal com 
nuttees for support and management ? Assnming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to be s charge against Sfanictpal funds, 
what security would you suggest agamst the possi- 
bility of Municipal committees &iling to make 
snfScieot provision 7 

Ana 7 SfB — Much can be done where such 
committees are composed of men who are infer 
ested meducabon and are free to act At present 
most of the committees feel hot little interest, 
and the work is principally done by one man, and 
61 



te IS so occupied vHitli Mtf work tliat he can givo I 
tut little time to tins 

Q„gf JO— What Butjetts o£ instmctKin, i£ I 
introduced into primary ectools, would nwke tlicra i 
more acceptable to the community at larM anti 
especially to the agricultural classes 7 ShoiUa 
any special means be adopted for making tlie w* 
struction in such subjects cfEcient ? 

Q«m 11 —U the vemacuhr reeogni<«ed and 
taugbt in the schools of your province the dial^ 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ant 10 ^ 72— These subjects are carefully 
looked after in this province 

Quet 2P— Is the system of parent by resnlla 
suitable m your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a pooT and ignorant people 7 
Ans 12 — Some regard mustj of course, be had 
to results, hut the result sought in these schools 
should be advancement m study, not so much 
nujiSers nor fett 

Ques 13 — Have yon any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in primary schools? 

Ant Id — There should be much less stress 
placed upon taking fees and where the people are 
poor, fees should not be required 

Quet 14 — Will you favour the Commission 
with your views first as to how the number of 
primary schools can be increased , and, secondly, 
how they can be gradually rendered cooreeihoent? 

Ant 14 —If SUte aid with less restrictions than 
at present could be given for schooU supenatended 
by the missions, great increase conld at once be i 
secured where missions are ready and willing to 
undertake the work on an extensive scale os some 
of them in this part of the country would 

Quit lo —Do you know of any instances to 
which Oovernment educational institutions of the 
b gber order have been closed or transferred to the 
managment of local bodies as contemplated id 
paragraph of the despatch of Ifiik, and what 
do you regard as the chief reasons why more effect 
has not been given to that provision ? 

Ant IS — No, nor do I know why it has not 
been done 

16 — Do you know of any cases lu which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
bo closed or transferred to private bodies with or 
without aid without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Governaieat to 
protect? 

Alt 16 — I know of instances where aided 
schools were domg the work nicely with Oovem 
raent schools of same grade as rivals, but when the 
aided schools became more successful and popular, 
then the grants were withdrawn or cot down 
forcing the aided schools into the bwk ground 
If missions would undertake the lesponabdity, 
some of the high schools and colleges even might 
be transferred to them to advantage 

<i itt 17 — la the province with which yon ore 
acquainted are any gentlemen able aad ready to 
1 ome forward and aid even more extensively than 
hetetofore, in the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant-in aid system? 

Am 17 — Missionaries are the only parties of 
this Lind that I know of, and I cannot say how 
much they would undertake in such insUtntiiona, 
* h *1 ®uch more in primary 


Qua the Coiemment, or any local 

authority haring control of public money, were to 
annonoca its determination to withdraw, after a 
mven term of years, from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures woaU 
be bc*t adapted to stirauUle private effort la the 
intetiBi, so as to secure the maintenance of such 
institution on a pnvate footing? 

Am 18 — *Id such case endowment is the only 
course I can see to seenre permaneney. 

Qoe* IQ —Have you any remarks to offer ou 
th« pnociples of the grant in aid system, or the 
details of its odministratiOD ? Arp the grants ade* 
quatc in the case of (a) colleges, {i) boys’ schools, 

(c) schools, (rf) Normal schools ? 

An* 25— As already indicated, let less stress 
he placed upon sumhers and fees, and let advance 
ment instudybe tie fcyuirewent, Bnd bo far o 
pnmaty schools are concerned, let the number re 
qntred to secure a certain gmnt be taught in one 
whool or tea shhools, accoring to circumstanceB 
In Juplicating the Government grant, Jet all the 
expenses of the school Lc counted for leaeltrt, ter 
vanlt, rent, superintendence, fcc. As these are 
really necessary parts of the expense, might not 
iKO-thtrds of the expenre of girls’ schools be given 
m grants «o aid, where they are known to be under 
goM snpenotcndencc 

Q«er.5-?— Can yon adduce any instance of a 

E ropnetary school or college supported entirely 
y fere? 

Ant No 

l^utt 33 —Is it, jn your opinion, possible fot ft 
non Oovernment institution of the higher order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a sunilar Ooi enonent institution ? 
If so, under what conditions do you coander that 
it might become so ? 

Am 93— Hot in this part of the country if 
without Government aid, aud with Goveynment 
seboob as competitor. 

Quet 94.— Is the cause of higher education lo 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion, and if BO, what remedy, if a^y, would you 
apply? 

Am 34 —I think not 

Quet 95 — Do educated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remunerative employment? 

Am 55— Some of them do, many do not 
Qie* 26— Is the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with use 
ful and practical informatwa? 

Ant 26 — 1 think it is 

Qnei 97 —Do you think there is any truth m 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Entrance h.:cimina- 
tioD of the Univereity? If eo, are you of opinion 
that this eiroumstanco impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the 
tequicements of ordinary life 7 

A u 97 —Teachers and scholars both feel that 
the examination mutl 6e passed and I feat m 
very many cases their principal object is to accom 
pUsh this, and hence great loss is sustained, or 
lather the benefit which should he realised, is not 
toe result of a bourse in school 
1 Qif«» 28 —Do you think that the number of 
1 E?® L ^ schools who present theniBeltes 

I for the Umveraity Entrance ExaminatiMi is unduly 
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large when compared with the requirements of the 
countrj ? If you think so, what do you r^aid ns 
the causes of this state of things, and what reme- 
dies would }ou suggest? 

An) 28 —I do not understand what is meant 
here h} requirements of tho country, if to secure a 
general eleiaiton of the people,! should like to 
see very tnauy more educate to this standard, 
if Simply to secure service, all is changed I think 
a great part of education should be to teadi people 
wh^opass the examination to remain in their homes 
and to depend upon themselves for employment 

Qkcj 30 —Is Mumcipal support at present ex- 
tended to grant-m aid schools whether belonging 
to hlissionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support hkely to be permanent ? 

Ans 30 —I know of but very little support of 
this kind 

Quef 81 — ^Does th^ University cumculiun 
aSord a sufficient training for teachers m second- 
ary schools, or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose ? 

Ans 31 — I would form a Normal department 
in a few of tho high schools 

Ques 32 4* 33 — TVhat is the system of school 
inspection pursued in your provmce? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement? Can you 
suggest any method of securing efficient voluntary 
agency m the work of inspection and examin 
ation ? 

Am 39 3 nod Sub-Inspectors 

of the Educational I^partment have this work 
m hand I know of no permaneut voluntary 
agency to assist other than the hfisstonanes to 
some places they are members uf the Educational 
Committee, and have done good work in this 
respect The people are always pleased to have 
them see the s^ols 

Quet 34 —How far do you consider the text- 
books la use m all schools suitable ? 

Am 34 — Beformation is needed m many of 
the vernacular text books 

Qiies S6 — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts can, in your opinion, be 
most effectivel/taken by the State and by other 
agenaes ? 

Ans 36 — Such a scheme could not he uniform 
in some parts , more could be done by local agen 
cies for primary schools, while in other parts 
some class of agencies could do moreforhigher 
education Government should get all it cud out 
of these local helps, and then do the rest needed, 
whatever it may he 

Ques 37 d 38 — Wliat effect do yon think 
tliat the withdrawal of Government to a large 
extent from the direct management of schools or 
collegea would have upon the spread of educa- 
tion and the growth of a spirit of reliance upon 
local exertions and combination for local purposes? 
In the c\ent of the Government withdrawing to 
a large extent from the direct management of 
schools or colleges, do you apprehend that 
the standard of instruction in any class of institn 
tions would deteriorate? If you think so, what 
measures would you suggest m order to prevent 
tins result ? 

Am 57 5 —Government cannot withdraw 
without great lo«s to the cause Great saving cao 
be effected, and local effort stimulated by a freer 
system of grant in aid, making many of the 
Government schools grant-m aid schoob 


Ques 39 — Does definite instruction m duty 
And the pnnciples of moral conduct occupy 
any place m the course of Government colleges 
and schools ? Have you any suggestions to mate 
On this sohject? 

39 — Greater carefulness is necessary in 
selecting teachers so far as moral character is 
concerned Men, especially nominal Christians, 
who take pains to teach offainsi the scriptures, 
should never he employed 

Ques 40 —Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students m me schools 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the sahject? 

Am dO— There are A sitnitary primer is 
taught generally Such should be increased, and 
more healthy exercise encouraged 

(^uet 41 — Is there indigenous instmcbon for 
gitb in the provmce with which you are acquaint 
«d, and if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 — ^Not that I know of, and there are 
but few girls’ schools of any kind except those 
under the care of missions 

Ques 42 —What progress has been made by 
the department in instituting schools for girls , 
and what is the character of the instruction 
imparted m them? What improvements ean yPu 
surest ? 

Am 42 —The purely Government schools, as 
well as those started by Mumcipalities have very 
generally failed for want of enperintendeDce 
Thera are a goodly number of aided schools under 
the cam of the ladies of the missions, and these 
are doing well, and many more coold be estab- 
lished were funds available Instruction is gene- 
rally primary and very properly so 

Q tes 40 —la the promotion of female educa 
tion, what share has already been taken by Enro- 
peao ladies, and bow far would it be possible to 
increase the interest which ladies might take lu 
this cause ? 

Ans 40 —See No 42 

Qaes 47 —What do yon regard as the chief 
defects, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational system as it had been hitherto 
administered? “What suggestions have you to 
make for the remedy of such defects ? 

Ans 47 — The demand is for great increase of 
effort in primary schools, the nnmber of these 
schoob should he greatly increased, greater effort 
made to prepare teachers, and to encourage all 
classes to attend Very much can be done by 
liberal grants to schoob which Missionaries would 
found and superintend, or any other responsible 
parties when such can be found willing to under 
take the work Small scbobrships should be 
given to the amount of 3 or 4 annas each in 
many of these schoob The expenditure on high 
schools and colleges should be cut down, there are 
more of these than are needed at present The 
pay of teachers in many of them is mow than is 
necessary, and by far too much is paid in scholar- 
ship m the higher institutions Those who want 
to pass through these should go through at their 
own charges, if not pay something m addition 
Special provision should ho made for a limited 
nnmber of worthy poor hoys who may be very 
clever without any reference to religion or nation- 
ahfy 

Schoob for Europeans and East Indians, espe- 



cuJIj aided schoob, should have much morebbezal 
terms than at present The circomstanees of 
these classes are pecaliar, and they feel th^ have 
been neglected, and many of them begin to feel 
almost unkmd towards Government because of 
what they consider neglect Their numba is 
lumted and orcumstanees peculiar, rendering it 
most important that very special and hteralaid 
be given to their schools 


pth Khools of this lind, and with orphana^M 
and possibly others, industnal deprtmeni sho^ 
beeoconraged, where manual labonr maybe taneht 
M well as boohs The Government of thess 
ftovinces is very favoorably disposed toirardi 
Sei'sJJport ortacreasedaidfor 

Camijiur iAe Hi Apnl 1883 


JEvideme of J Keknedt, Esq , Colkclor of Ooralchpur. 


/ —Please state what opportunitiea >oa 
have had of forming an opinion on the subiect 
of education in India, and in what province your 
ciperience has been gained 
Am f— Secretary to Educational Committee 
oaharanpur, 1872 74 ' 

Secretary and President of Edneational Com 
mittee, SMhjahanpur (on vaiious occasions 
between 1874 78) 

Pjesident, BJocalioial Conunillee, Glai,p„r, 


Gorakhpt 


ditto, 

18S1 82 

0«m P —Do yon think that in your province 
the system of primary education haa^ been^ plac^ 
SStoX“r«“"'’ » capable of devclopmeSj 
V on I!nc»« of the commnnity ? Can 

question 7, the^ 2nd undeMSionTlCl’k^" 

four inhibited villaoesl nit °° ^ ajerage about 
schoolmasters ate p^d'at ^“*^*f'aiidi 

lot while the patwan cess » ”‘'' 

educational cess is onlrl rer^nJ P®' «<« 

ZtZrmZl f'/™ » ^pa”»e 

Ibmforr, of n„„ "he" rfocrq‘"T*“'"' 

nil the smaller tains and l"” 

contain a semi nrhan r>nn,.i,. ^ ^dlages which 
«*<«t promising field^ ind’^ara'* pnwent 

I bed with halkabandi 1 Jbe«fore sap 

° ight theoretically U. i 

locally But there aopported 

achieving tli s TJi« t difficulty m 

»nd aubrcriptLs^i tnC" 

the GoTernment m «actioa If 

I'olicy, were to take over^*^“? 

‘Ms " 


ind along with a reduction m taxation a fend 
would he created for the supply of various local 
TOnfs, schools among the numl er It would also 
be possible to extend the tax to places now ei 
empted But, short of this, I do not see any wy 
for the relief of halkabandi funds ^ 

^0 second defect which I Hnd is the want, 
on the part of the zamindars, of any voice in the 
nomination of the schoolmaster They have the 
nomination of the patwan nod chaukidar in their 
Jiands, but no voice m the choice of a school. ‘ 
master, although popularity is an important quali 
fication in bis case I shall discuss this point 
a^in under question 9 My ideal system of 
halkabandi schcwls would be to hive a halkabandi 
school for every patwan s circle, and to give the 
nomination of the teacher to the zamindars in the 
same way os they now elect the patwan A 
Normal school held at the head quarters of the 
distnet during a portion of the year for both 
twebert and patwans would further assiimkle 
toe position of the two, and make it possible for 
individuals to paes without difficulty from the 
one to the other branch 

T V -? educational side of the question 
believe that all true national education must 
have either a political or a religious aim But it 
Governmental education in 
^dia should have either aim directly and la the 
® ®" P^’^ni^iry education the best compromuie 
*? practical ns possible Theway 

T scope of question 10 
,, P*^’®! out here some improvements in 

e mode of instruction Native children have 
excellent memories, and their natural mode of 
icaroing m to sing together In the three lowest 
^ “ primary school, there is 

^ ra y a dearth of school books, often only one 
^y® nnd these are at different 
*** their lessons Obviously the alphabet 
■n » * combinations with the first lessons 

taught on the black- 
M ““'son The 

also, perhaps, furnish 
““ improvement in method, but 

^to‘S'ta‘.fcS‘ ■' 

Ito?**™ ^ province is pnmary instmc- 

Srl.™! ” *’“> P“P'« e»en,l.orb, 

EoM alnof V “"'y ? Do any clnssee specially 

iSoeS l””*"! What I. the ntiqndo o£ (be 
tors LnowW towards the extension of etemeo 

the atwiniiif I ®^oa® classes demand Vacation, 
very little 

bnnir the tnw * courts, and other agencies 
odnation Thn'"i** contact with wwtern 
They have a monopoly of the higher 



eilucation, gnnt in aid Bolioola are practically 
confinfd to them, primary ‘Municipal i-clSola ore 
planted to all the most favourable localities, and 
perhaps oue boy m every 10 receives some sort of 
^ucation ‘Matters are different in tlie conniry, 
the conditions of rustic life are liar I, tlie mass 
of tbe ciiltivitors emplor tbeir cliildren m Beld 
rvoii, and tbe labourers are too near starralion 
to care about the m itter Some demand, however, 
undoubtedly exists, I hive generally 6 to 10 
applications for balkabindi schools m eaee«sof 
what the district committee can supjly, and if 
thesJ schools can be popnlaiised either by an 
improvement m tbe subjects taugbt, or by giving 
to the zamiudars the nomination of tbe teacher, 
the number of applications would be immensely 
increased The«e schools are attended chiefly by 
the sons of ramindars. Brahmans, Kayasths, shop- 
keepers, and the better cla«'es of artisans , a few 
of the richer cultivators also send their cbildrcn 
‘Where there is a large village with a number of 
Brahmans, Kayasth®, Banias and artisans a hal 
kabandi school will flouTi<=h of itself, otherwise 
its siiecees depends almost entirely on the wish 
of a few zamindars to educate their sons Schools 
of this latter class are neces'anly temporary , 
they form the mutable element in the location of 
Inlkahandi echooU . , , , 

Both in town and conntiy the religious cla«scs, 
llinda and >Iuhammadan, hold aloof from the 
Government schools 'W’ltU the Hiadns this is, 

1 think, accidental, and arises from their desire 
to study Sanskrit and their religions books, but 
with 'Muhammadans the feeling goes much deeper 
Their prunary instruction is e«sentiaUy rebmons, 
their higher education m large measure politico- 
relirious I may remark, however, that there 
i, a great diwf'ity of feeling among Mubam. 
madans m different p irts of the province, not only 
with regard to Government education, lut to 
edneation generally In the cast they show little 
icnu^nance now, 1 think, to Govenimeat sehooU 
in Ihahjihanpnf (and Eohilkhatl generally I 
understand) they are indifferent to education of 
any kind, sacreJ or profane, while in Saharanpnr, . 
where there is a spiritual democracy headed Ly 
the Kazi, great efforts arc made for a purely 
Muharamalan education, attentum however being 
chiefly devoted to the higher karnmg Shials, 
airain, so far as my experience goes, take more 
readily to the Government schools than the Sunnis 
The upper clashes, whether H indii or Jluhamma^n, 
are as a body pnrely indifferent with regard to 
elementary edneation 

Q„f, 4 _To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist m yonr province ? How far are they a relic 
of an ancient village system? Can yon describe 
tlie sobiccts and character of tbe instruction given 
ID them, and the system of discipline in vi^e ? 
What fees are taken from the scholars? rrom 
what classes are the masters of such schools 
ccnerally selected, and what arc their qualifications? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or proTidiog masters in such schools? Under 
what circumstances do you consider that indige 
nous schools can be turned to good account as part 
of a system of national education, and what is 
tbe bfet method to adopt for this purpo<ie? Are 
tlie maslen mlliog to aecept Stito ud and to 
contorm to lie teles ondet «l,ieh to* old is 
Piven ? How far has the giraot m aid system heen 
extended to indigenous schools, and can it be 
further extended? 


Ans J —1 have no statistics before me regard- 
ing indigenous schools m Gorakhpur, they are 
rarer than elsewhere in Sahdranpnr tliey were 
con®iderahIy more nnmerons than the Government 
schools in IB73 7-1, and at least equally numerous, 
1 believe, in Shabj ibaupur and Ghazipur These 
schools generally an«c in one of three way®, 1st, 
n neb Native appoints a tutor for bis sons and 
allows his neighbocm to send theilr children, the 
tutor IS paid Rs 2 per mensem, and clothed and 
fed by his patron , the outsiders do not pay fee«, 
but they bring small presents on special occasions, 
thu 13 the commonest form of indigenous school , 
2nd, there are the mosijne schools, where the pupils 
are poor and pay nothing, being frequ ntly sup- 
port by the alms of the congregition , the 
teachers are paid from an endowment (if there is 
any) or by contnbntions from the wealthy, and 
the whole is nnder the superintendence of a maulvi, 
generally one of a family in which learning is 
hereditaiy , 3rd, there are Drahmanical schools for 
Hii di and Sanskrit where the teacher receives 
presents from tbe children and the neighbour®, 
if he has no patrimony of his own , but I 
have very little acquaintance with th.s class of 
«chool* 

In the 2nd and Srd class of schools the teachers 
are often men of some little repute, while the 
masters of the pnvate schools, Class I, are often 
waifs and strays, knowing little more than their 
pnpits In 187^^ I proposed a senes of prizes for 
masters of this cla<9, but I left the district 
before the scheme was carried out, and I do not 
know of any serious attempt to improve the con- 
iIitiOQ of these private schoolmasters 

If the Government is to act on isdtgenoiis 
schools, li mnst do so either ly tbe grant-in oid 
system or by bolding out pnzes to the teacher® 
Tbe grant in aid system will never be accepted by 
the religions schools. Classes II and III 1 once 
tried to indnce the great Muhammadan schools of 
Saharanpnr and Deoband to accept the grant in- 
aid system , tbe leaders appeared not onwilhng, 
but their followers looked on it with suspicion If 
Ibis 18 the case with tbe higher education, we can 
hardly expect to make much with primary religi- 
ons instmction Private school* of the 1st class, 
on the other hand, would take the system readily 
enough , but 1 fear that the present supporters of 
thes^ schools would la that case simply shift the 
burden of tbe school on Government I have on 
vanous occasions started aided halkabandi schools, 
and we have five or six of them in Gorakhpur 
Tlie teachers receive Its 3 to 4 from Government, 
and the lamindars are bound to make good an 
equivalent amount in grain, and to provide a 
certain number of pupils The contnbntions of 
tbe zamindars, however, are apt to become irre- 
ffnlar and the teacher gets little beyond bis pai , 
The remedy would be to insist on a cerfam amount 
of land for tbe teacher’s subsistence A more pro- 
misiow method is to mstitn te a system of prizes a^ 
certificates for tbe teachers of indigenous school* 

The examinations should be confined to land fide 

teachers, and should be under the control of the 
district committee A couMderahle number of 
candidates would be attracted if the prizes were 
fairly numerons, and the subjects such as could 
easily be mastered 

31 ©®qne schools are rare in the country, whereas 
Bcahmauical schools are probably more common m 
the conntrj than in towns Schools attached to 
pnvate bouses (cla's I of my que^Uoa are 
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common enongh in the country. They are almwt 
larariaUy started by one or tdotc z^'mindare i<w 
the instruction. o£ their sons Aided misnon 
schools in the country are rare, and are generally, 
althou'’h not laTanably, attached to a Cbnstian 
village Aided lalkalitidi schools have been 
already described Practically, however, aided 
schools are conpned to towns 

Quel 7.— How far, in your opinion, can fonds 
assigned for primary education, itt rural districts 
be advantageously adminisfeied by district com* 
niittecs or local boards? “What ate tlie proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by anch 
bodies ? 

Jki 7 — TheNorlh-'Western Provinces eystem 
of district cotamiiteea has vtorhed well m toy 
opinion The first necessity with pnmaiy ednca- 
tioa 19 to popularise it, and the district com- 
mittees have the best means of knowing the 
promising locahties and the character of the 
teachers An educational Inspector, who visits a 
locality for only a few days in the year, must 
dc^icnd chiefly on hia Deputy Inspectors for his 
information. The districtcommittce.istliereforc, 
rightly entrusted with the institution of schools, 
and the control of fichoolmastcrsandschool-hou'es 
Prizes and scholarships belong more properly tu the 
Education Department At present also the In- 
spector proposes at the end of ms temr an increase of 
pay to deserving schoolmasters and the reduebon of 
others, but it is often inposstble to give effect 
to his proposab, and constant change of pay la an 
evil in itself I should prefer to attveh fixed 
salary to each school , and to place a sum at the 
Inspector’s disposal to be given as gratuities to 
those who deserve it The committee can fine m 
the opposite case but reduction of pay is often a 
perpetual fine, and a disappomtmeut of the ex- 
pecUtione with which the man entered on bis 
work 

Quei d— fVhat classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal com- 
mittees for support and management ? Assomiog 
that the provision of clemeotarf instmclum. ui. 
towns IS to be a charge against hlunicipal funds, 
what sccnrity would you suggest against the 
possibility of Jlniucipal committees failing to 
maVe eufficiCDt provisions? 

Am 8 — The strength of a dutnet or Munici- 
pal committee lies in its local knowledge and in 
the popularity which it can devclope, the strength 
of the Education Department in its technical skill 
and the knowledge of the requisite aims Primary 
education is, therefore, best managed by n local 
committee Their function with icgacd to higher 
education is, first to bring to notice the reqniremente 
of the people, and, second, to supervise schools 
which the deparlment cannot properly h>ok after 
I’ninary and lower middle cla«s cducition is, there- 
fore, their proper proimce, while they shoiifd have 
aconsultatiievoictintliomanagementof all other 
schools Their ponew at present extend to high 
schools , English and Oriental, but Municipal 
committees have not the technical knowledge 
requisite for the management of these institutions, 
mid the Ldutational Department is improperly 
freed of respotisil ility for them htunicipal com- 
raittces should have nothing to do with grants in 
aid to niiddlo class and higher education Th^ 
are m too close contact with the managers to be 
fair julges. 

The tio\erDmcnl have such complete control. 


both direct and indirect, over the Mnnicipalities 
of the North M estern Provinces, that there cm tc 
Jittle fear that any provision for elementary eJa. 
cation which the Government considers essential 
will not be earned into effect If there were 
danger of a conflict, the only way out of the 
didlciilty would be to obtain u permanent assign 
ment on the revenues, bat for this there is 
no need at present The Municipahties have, I 
think, provided a fair number of primary schools, 
aDdalthougli of late yeare the Municipal revenaes 
bavebeen frequently diminished, I have known of 
no case where the consequent reduction m erpen 
ditme has affected primary education. Municipil 
grnnts-m-aid to higher schools are fiequenlly 
withdrawn under pecuniaiy pressure, but the 
number of primary schools remains unchanged 
Ques 5— Have you any suggestions to maU 
on the system in force for ptoviding teachers m 
primary schooU? What is the present social 
status of Tillage schoolmasters ? Do they exert 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest mevsures other than inciease of pay, 
for improving their position 

Ant 9 — I have sometimes wondered why such 
a difference exists in the status of the village school- 
master and the village patwari Both draw about 
thesacoepay, Hs 6 to 12 per mensem, but while one 
isamoDgtheleadingmenof the placeaud frequently 
a landowner himself, the other U a. mere domiaie, 
without root or influence, and eometiines the object 
of dislike as the writer of anonymous petitions 
The mam reason, of course, lie? m the difference of 
their work The patwan u the go-between with 
Government and the zamindars, and with the 
zatnindars and the culhvatore No one can do 
without him Bat there IS anotberand, I think, 
an important reison The patwan is the nominee 
of the zamindars, bo has acQUired influence among 
them before Lu election, and he u for the most 
part either a resident of the village or lives m 
the neighbourhood. The village schoolmaster is a 
stranger , practically a nominee of the Deputy 
Insyifitiw ,‘i,v2.T.’2,u. 12/1x1,7.5 %nKA as. fu ea 

the Ist class of a tahsfli school, ana who has taken 
to education faut it Mtew» The zamiadats know 
Dotbiog of him , they have no personal interest 
in him Now, 1 have already said that the first 
necessity for primary edueatepn is lo popularise it, 
and the most obvious way to do so is to have a 
schoolmaster with local influence I would, there- 
fore, recognise the preBeat patwans* circles as edu- 
cational circles, and give the zamindars the same 
rights of election, and under the same ccnditioas 
of veto, &c , as in the case of patwans There 
19 no more reason why they should choose 
an incompetent schoolmaster than on incompetent 
patwari, and the remedy is the same in both 
cases I would, however, go further than this 
the Agricultural Department, I unjer«fflnd, u 
inclined to start schools at the bead quarters of 
each district for unpassed patwari* and patwans' 
heirs The«o schools will be lield for only two or 
three months of the year, and are prejsiratory to 
the qualifying exnmmation Now, I would pro- 
pose to unite a Normal school with each of these, 
and ns the scheme of studies is almost tho same 
for patwaria and schoolmasters, the ouly difference 
wmg tl at history and geography are cuhstitatcd 
for a knowledge of the “ village papers, ’ a single 

extra master would snlfico, I would at the same 

time practise the fchoolma«tcrs in te-iching m the 
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Municipal scbooLi Tbcrc arc roanj adianl'igc*, 
I tliiuk, ID this plan There is notlimg: which til 
lage echoolmastcrs hale so much as the present 
Isormal school , it takes them from their homes 
nnil keeps them nlseot for nearljr n jear among 
I>ertect strangers The vilbge school meanwhile 
euflers, and the certificated teacher on his rctam 
I>ecotne3 ducontented and considers kimaclf enti* 
tied to promotion If the plan 1 have sketched 
were adopted, the teachers would come rcadiljr and 
their schools would suITer little The expense to 
Government would not he greater, proliah!^ less, 
and under the condition I have laid down the 
schoolmaster's place would in manj instances ha- 
come a stepping stone to the post of patirans — a 
result which would mt only greatly imirove the 
position of the schoolmaster, but also tho ranks 
of the patwans Tlic closer the connection be- 
tween the two the hotter for Loth 

M bethcr this schema U- tamed out or not theto 
can he no doubt of the underlying principle, it is 
easier to get men to work for small pay near their 
own homes than at a distance The roastere in 
Municipal primary schools are generally selected 
from halkabandi teachers, and it u eis\ to get 
good men, not onlj because they are well paid, 
but because so many of tl e halkabandi teachers 
have Ihcir homes in the town 

Qbm jo — t^Tiat subjects of instruction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
espQciaily to the agncuUural classes ? SUouU any 
speeul meaxis bo adopted for making the instmc- 
tion in inch lubjects cSiciont ? 

^ni 10 •The only primary education of anr 
value to A Native ta either n\igioa3 or prscltcai 
llallnbandi teachers do oecaitonally give religious 
instruction out of school hours , but they do so 
under fear of discovery ith rtgard to practical 
instruction, tammdats seldom cspre«s anj prefer- 
ence In Sahiranpur a zammoar once a<l ed me 
for a teacher who could teach surveying with the 
plane table m order that the boys might learn to 
cheek the canal amms Generally, the zamiodars 
mcrclj say whether they desire Urdu or Hindi, 
and 1 have been occasionally asked for a school 
master who knew Persian borne of there were 
\cry successful Ocnerallj speaking, the cour'o 
presenbed for patwans is the most useful that 
Muld be desired for’ country people, geography 
(to commcnco with tho village map) and in the 
higher class« a little elementary history being 
taught instead of the viHage papers Jfore atten- 
tion should he given to anthmetie, and lo tho 
liiM <*r elisscs to mensuration and suraeviD? I 


salts, would be in most cases not to pay for it t* 
all The indigenous schools would git nothing, 
for they won! 1 not ailopt t! o Government stanu- 
ards. A large part of the halkalaDdi schools 
would be no better off as they are struggling for 
existen'^ and can only command an imgular 
attendance If we intend to popularise education 
we must treat it libcrallj At the eauo time, I 
have alnady suggested that halkahaudi teachers 
should be reward^ not by an increase or decrease 
of pay {tial should be local and fixed), but by a 
gratuity when their school improved, and punuhed 
by a Sne when it fclk A stimulus is nccdetl, 
and this form u I think, prefenhle to an annual 
alteratioa of the pay. 

Qaea J3— -Have you any lu^^atioas to make 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmary schools ? 

Jai id— I d all the cases which have come 
within my own expenenee the cxjxinment of fees 
in hafkabondi schools has been abandoned almost 
as soon as tried The fees n ere levied ouly on the 
sons of noil sgnculturalists and the committees 
freely used their power of remission , there was 
not, 1 think, any dissatisfaction, exceptthat people 
troodered why the sons of eamindars escaped , but 
the collection was trout Icsome and the incomu 
after so many exceptions was petty, Pnmary 
eduealioQ must be free to alh At the Kime time, 
there am in every district icvenl halkal andt 
schools Rtoated lu tho smaller towns and large 
Villages, which teach tho course of the par- 
gana school* and which are to all intents and 
inrnoses Mrgana schools except tbst they arc 
paiu from halkabandi funds In all these ‘'middle 
class" halkahandi sihool* I would adopt the 
pargana system completely and charge fees from 
all the pupils I donot find that tho fees cliarged 
in par;n*3A And tahsili schools are in any way 
deterrent and tho halkabandi schocli of which 
t speak are scarcely more agncullural thafiihese 
pargnna schools I rom one half to tn o thirds of 
the halkabandi schools are held m Gorcnuncnt 
buddings, the rest in bouses s metimes hind, hut 
generally borrowed fur tho purpose This distinc* 
lion roughly corresponds with ihcirgeueral charac- 
ter here there IS no Government school bouse 
the school is small and not cxjiccted to be perma- 
nent It would be possible to turn a number of 
there into aided smiools , but the danger u that 
we should thus create a class of pauper school- 
tnasters A second method is to bring the indige- 
nous schools omlcr inspection by offtreng gratui- 
ties to the teachers, similar to those w1 ich 1 baie 
alreadv adioeated for liaikabaaJi schoolmvters 

n-* «h,a ,■ ivnfiT (nln tlio tMi-hon 



four fifths of the patwnns’ circles tlirottghont the 
Korih Western Pioritices The patirans’ cess re- 
cently abolished was in most disliicts somewhat m 
excess of the actual expenditure, so lint we may 
faiily accept an estimate of two Ibitds of Utat 
cess or four times the present halhalnndi grant, 
as the necessary cost of a really general scheme of 
primary instruction 

Sufi Ihe zaminilars should have a right to 

nominate the schoolmaster under the same condu 
tion as the patwans 

Sr^ — A Normal school for teacheis and patwans 
should he opened during, say, two or three montlia 
every year at the head qiiaitera of the-distncts, 
and schoolraasters should be bound to pa«a within 
a definite time as patwans aie 
4ti —The pay of the teacher should he fixed ae 
the patwans is, a sum of, say, Es 15D toBe 2t)0pet 
ftunum should he allotted to the district committee 
for distiibution in gratuities to h-ill abandi school- 
masters on the recommendation of the Inspector 
Sii — A sum of Bs ItO to 150 should be put 
yearly at the disposal of the district committee for 
distribution in prizes to teacheis of lodigeuous 
schools 

Qmt 16 — Do you know of any cases in which 
Government mstitulions of the higher order might 
be closed w transferied to private bodies, with ot 
without aid, without inyury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Gcv^cniueat to I 
protect ? I 

iff— The ouly bodies liLely to take over i 
GoTernineat institutions of the higher older are i 
the missioDS, or ass catons of Government ser- 
vants and Native lawyers 1 do not know if there 
was ever a Government high school m Ohdzipnr 
but its place » now taken by three aided instito- 
tioDS, Ut, the Vietona School eiippotted by the 

P leaders of tlia Civil Court, 2nd, the Mission 
Ii^l^ School , 3rd, an Anglo Persian High School 
atartid fromsuhscription by a Mailvi fbe latter 
IS too exceptional to be taken into account, and the 
Ghazipur pleadeis are above the average both in 
nnmheisand intelligence But the necessity for 
ven Shn^is’a ebnca'iion mow esorts so strong a 
pressure on Goyeinment servants and pleaders 
that I think it would be possii le to form associa- 
tions for the mamtenance of high schools wherever 
pleaders were numerous, and the Sub Judge or a 
leading native official really took the matter in 
hand 1 may mention that the sulwiiptiODs of 
the GhSzipur pleaders take tho form of a charge 
on each brief Thw sum they really colled as an 
extra charge from tliewclventa, then own expen- 
diture IS small * 

Snd —Oriental high schools, aod the Oriental 
departments of zilla schools are in a bad way as far 
as I have seen The mwsion schools, 1 understand 
have generally given up Arabic and Sanskrit 
^together, and Persian to a considerable extent 
Goi eminent cannot do this, but it has neglected 
Its mam purpose vu to vivify them by western 
methods and ideas The teachers, as far as I have 

seen, ate respectable scholars, but they haye been 

brought up according to Native metnods and can 
teach no otherwise And so these departments 
make do progress We require men who hive 
been trained at the Government co’leges as 
teachers Then 1 would constitute Aiabic nnd 
Sanskrit the classical and English the modern side 
of the schwl. relegating Persian to the tahsih and 
pargana schools In the case of purely Oriental 


high schools, I wouU confine the eurncultira b 
Persian, Arabic, and Sanskrit, and siippresj Ihs 
pnrdy 'veroaeulat part, substituting an exammii 
tion in its stead This would effect a saviDg if 
not a very large one , and, although it wouH 
cedace ^0 number of the pupils, it would lacftasa 
the ctEcicncj of the school 

QutK 21 — What clashes principally avail them* 
Belves of Goyernroent or aided schools aod wlUgn 
for the ©diioatiOQ of tlicir cUildreo ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy chsssH 
do not pay enough for such education ? IHata 
the rate of fees p lyablc for higher education m 
your province, nnd do you consider it odequate? 

Pi— Pupils from the country are rare 
The higher classes of the townsfolk generally send 
their children, 1 think, to the Government sebooh, 
and the middle clas cs send theirs to the mission 
schools, where tho fees are less , but escej tions are 
very fiequcnt In Goiakhpiu lye have only one 
English high school, it belongs to the mission, aod 
ell dosses scud ttieic children to it In Ghasipar, 
again, the pleaders preferred to open a school of 
llieir own. High schools are attended chiefly by 
the SODS of Government servants, pleaders, the 
commercial classes, and a fair number of the poor , 
gencially speaking, of all who ara amhitiou*, or 
who expect to make a livelihood in ways which 
will bniig them directlyiQ contact with EngliiH 
bnsincss or thought The fees in these high schools 
are, I think, suffieienlly high It must he te 
mombered'tbat iKey arc pubho schools, intendiid 
Cot the poor as well os the rich, and that anytliiog 
more than a very simple differential rate ii out ol 
the question 

(Jaet 23 —Is it, in your opinion possible for a 
non-Goveroment instuutiou of the higher order 
to become lolluential and stable when in direct 
competitipn with a similar Government institution ? 
If so, nnder what conditions do yon consider that 
It miglit become so ? 

/tut P5.— Natives, on the whole, I thinkprefer 
a Goremmettk school, but the preference is not 
mvrVeh, anh il ^be beai master ob an miek 
echool js an Lngbshman, or popular for some other 
reason, they will readily take to his school Tbs 
mission school at Sahdraapur was, for instance, 
much more popular than the Government high 
school I may here point out thqt the head 
masteiQ both of mission aud purely Native schools 
of the higher class, such os those at Sahsranpur 
and at Deoband, arc frequently pqual or supenor 
to the head masters of Ooverniaent high schools 
The infenoiity of these schools lies with the uudec 
masters They are badly paid, and those of them 
who are ft foi bettei things, are alwaj s stm ing to 
get into Government employ ment The teaching 
of the lower classes is consequently distinctly in- 
fenoy, and must be so while the pay of the heal 
master absorbs so large a part of the funds of the 
institnhoa 

Q « •2J— Do educated Natives myom province 
readily find remunerative employment 

Ana S3 —A Native of f ur abilities who has a 
good knowledge of English, can always find 
employment, 1 think, m the Government secvica 
or at the bar, &o , but there is no career for oriental 
mholaiu They are generally independent of their 
learning, otherwise they have to pick up a poor 
and precarious livelihood by teaching 

Qaet 27 — Do you think there is any truth IQ^ 



tbe statement tHat the attention of teachers and 
pupils 13 unduly directed to the*Entrance Examioa 
tion of the University ? If bo, are you of opinion 
that this circomstanco impairs the practical value 
of the education m secondary schools for the rc 
quirements of ordinary life? 

Ans S7 —The mam need of middle class edn 
cation 19 not vanety bnt de6Qitece<s of aim 
The teachers cannot supply this, a standard must 
^ set before them, and compansonmade of their 
encccss in attending it On the other hand, 
the popular demand is for a pracbcal know 
ledge of English There is also in a snhordmate 
degree a curiosity regarding 'Western knowledge 
and ideas, and to develope this is not only our 
main object, bnt tbe most diScnlt part m our 
task Now, the Entrance Examination sets this 
object more or less clearly before the teachers, 
whereas it wonld otherwise be in danger of neglect 
in favour of purely pmefmallmowledgeof Eaglish 
At the same time a division of high schools into 
a "Commercial^' and a *' University" side wonld 
probably tend to make them more popular Few 
boys at present go on to the highest classes, and 
those that stop short of this attain a very meagre 
acquaintance with English or anything else A 
fair colloquial knowl^ge of English conld bo 
acquired in a much shorter time if the boy con 
fined bis attention to that alone after he had passed, 
say, the 4th or 5th class But m this case also a 
Governmental or University examination isreqnir* 
ed] u order to set a standard before tbe teachers 
Quit SO^Ts Municipal support at pieseDt 
extended to granbio^aid schools, whether belong* 
mg to 'Missionarv or other bodies , and how far is 
this support bkely to be permanent ? 

Am 80 —All the brger Manicipaliiies with 
which 1 have worked conbibuted to mission and 
other grant in aid schools Some of them nUo 
oontnbnted to the district high schools for special I 

S ses But these grants are always the first to I 
if reirenchmeot is necessary ' 

Qties 5<7— In a complete scheme of edocsbon 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, bo most 
effeebvely taken by tbe State and by other 
agencies ? 

Am 36 —I shall not attempt a complete answer 
to this question, but merely surest a few general 
pnnciples lit—ihe State has a direct political 
interest in the spread of education — 2nd Ednca 
tion m India is not only a mental exercise, but a 
revolutionary propaganda. Sr/# — ^Although this 
educabon is prmaiily destmetive, it is impossible 
to foretell what portions of positive truth may be 
assimilated and what will have recreative power 
This synthetic power is possessed by the higher 
education chiefly I give two instances 
The brotherhood of highly educated Natives of 
every creed education in this case often fonmng 
a stronger bond than religion while their race 
opposes them to Europeans 2nd — Tbe fable of 
anAryan India wbieh comprehended all Hindus as 
equals This idea has spread more widely than 
any other part of our edncabonal teaching, bnt it 
has filtratiw downwards from the higher educabon 
As, then, it is impossible to foretell the exact 
pobfaeal effect of any class of European ideas, it 
13 necessary to provide for the freest possible pby 
of ^ estem ideas m the higher education 4^4— 
Middle class educabon has not the same regenera- 
tive power, and it is, therefore, desirable to make 
It as pracbcal as possible 5tA — Riroary ednea- 


tum IS not a political necessity as m Europe, and 
if can never hope to overtake more than a fracbon 
of the people, but it is highly important to raise 
tbe general standard of intelligence 6f/5— 
Oriental schobrsbip is of little importance to tbe 
State unless it can be either reviviGed by western 
ideas or made a medium for pupnbr educabon 
?ii —Technical edncation (hw, medicine, eztgj 
neenng, &c ,) is chiefly intended for the services 
of the State but it can be made to pay for itself 
in considerable [part, either directly or indirectly, 
c y , by the fees paid for enrobneut as a pleader, 
&c 

Z conclnde— 7s# —That the State should exer- 
cise a general control over every kind of educabon 
as far as possible by examinations, grants in aid, 
&c Sad —That it should undertake primary edu 
cation, as no other body will undertake it 3rd— 
That middle class edncafaon,bemg chiefly practical, 
13 best adapted for transfer to pnvato bodies 
4lk — That the higher educabon requires the 
especial attention of the State It is here alone 
that education becomes a directly polibcal instiu 
ment A purely practical edncation is always 
subsidiary to something else and has little power 
in itself. For instance, elementary education is 
more widely diffused among Benias than among 
any others, and yet I do not know of any 
. doss which is more bigoted or which has nn- 
i dergone less transformabon The higher educa- 
! tion alone can bring tbe original mind into 
I empathy with the ideas which regnlate out Gov- 
I emment And no other body provide such 
free play for these ideas os a Government institu 
tion It 19 not enough to prescribe a University 
course, it IS necessa^ to provide the most libend 
facibbes for study ^ere ought, therefore, to be 
a laree Government college in each province 
Small colleges are apt to be expensive high ecbools 
Eocooragement should at tbe same time be given 
to all pnvate colleges which teach tbe learumg 
of tbe west 5lA — Onental scholarship should 
be modelled os far as possible after Western 
methods 

Quel 67 —Are tbe circumstances of any class 
of (be population in your provmce (ey, tie 
Muhammadans) such as to require exceptional 
treatment id the matter of English education? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have tb^ been provided for ? 

Ant £7 — I have already described {vide qn6s 
tion 3) the relabon of Muhammadans to educa 
tion in different parts of the province and what 
15 there said of educabon generally is equally true 
of English educabon The Muhammadaus of tbe 
East show no lepugnance to English I have 
given some instances under question IG, and I 
could add others In Shahjahanpur some of the 
leading Sfubammadaus sent their sons to learn 
English, bnt rather to please the anthontics than 
from anv senoua motive In Sih£ranpor and the 
west of the provmce generally, English was 
ncqnired for merely practical purpose# but all 
true educabon was confined to Arabic and Persian 
"raw state of things is, I believe, already begin 
nmg to change But we can scarcely expect 
Muhammadans to accept Government schools 
dnbl Persian and Arabic are organised not as a 
separate department, bnt as the ‘ classical " side 
of an English high school I have already advo 
cated the division of our high schools into clas'ieal 
snd modem sides npoa other grounds 
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Cross examtnahon t 
JJt/lln DEionTOV. 

<2 i— SuppoHDff there to be such on exami- 
nation as jou suggest at the end of your onsner 
to question 27, ) ou would approve o! Ihecancft- 
tion in English being more pmcliral than U is ft! 

1 resent m tho cajo ol Ihoso boys who do not go 
on to the Entrance Csatninalwn? 

A /—Yes 

Q 2 —Ulth reference to yonraniwcf to ques- 
tion SQ, Jo you tiinL that with the vanout Ailed 
colleges that already exist, or are lilcljr to be 
cstahiislied one large Government college tn eacE 
1 rovinco will bo mIDcieqt? 

J 2— Yes 

Uy THE Ret tv. R BL-tCKETT. 

Q y->-Ycn propose a system of gratuities to 
deservmg teachers (answer 7j, would not this 
amount practically to the same thing as foyroenl 
by results, except that a portion only, not the 
whole, of the teachers pay would depend upon 
Lis success as a teacher? 

J J —It would not amount to a pajTBcnt by 
results, as this means payment occordiog to the 
nnmbcr of boys ivbo pass a certain standard, 
whertas a gratuity to teachers world be given e>n 
a general mew of the state of the tchool 

Q 2 —Do you thinV that altendaneo at a Kor- 
mal school for two or three oootlu only (answer 
D) would really bo of any use la impronog the 
fcboolmaitcr? 

A 2— Certainly, on the condition that they 
have already acquired a certain amount of hnow- 
ledge, and ar« la the actual practice of teaching 
<J 5 —Yon calculate that four tines the pre- 
sent halkahandi grant would be required to sop- 
Mrt a really general scheme of \ nmary cdneation 
is the lalLabandi grant the same mamoontas 
the educational ccss? (answer 13 ) 

A —1 believe It is inleodod to be ao with 
certain deductions Bsfonnspection.&c YYeharo 
only a consolidated ccss of 10 per cent cut of 
which the halkabaodi grant u given 

Q Yon notice that at Gorakhpur there ss 
no Loglisb high school except tl o mission school 
Is there aay objection to that school, or any 
desire for a Oovernmeut school, on lie part of any 
considerable part of the population? 

A 4 —No deeire for any other Esgluh high 
school exists, nor u there any objcctmn to the 
present one 

Q 5— You desiderate (answer 27J an exami- 
nation different from tie University Entrance 
Examination to serve as a slandard for the *' com- 
mercial Bidoofthebighscbool Does the existing 
tuiddle school cxammation lu &nv decree surmlv 
this want? ’' ** “ 

A S — I thinlc not YVlak I meant by a "com- 
mercial education" was a purely practical one in 
English, and cousequeutly the examiuation would 
be m EngU-sb also 

Q 6 — ^You suggest (answer 4) that the remedy 

for the irregularity of suhscripUofts would be to 
ins st on a certain amount of land fortheteichec's 
subsistence Would not this be lu fact on en 
dowment and is not the existence of an endow 
raent sometimes at least, regarded as a reason for 
refusing a grant in aid? 


fT Kevnedy, Esq. 

A C —It woul 1 ccrtsunly ho an endowofst 
I nm not aware of any case m wUicU t! e ciuUu« 
of an endowment has been regarded as a ttiMa 
for refujiog a grent-in aid 

2Jy TRE Hon’dle 3[r S tYni) 3tAnuni 

Q, 1 — Y\ ith Tcfcrcnro to your Srd amiw 
please atalc wbat yon mean by Muhammitbci c( 
tho Last What districts do jou mean? 

J i.— I mean Ibo dutricU of Ghazipur asd 
Gorakhpur. 

C Do you assign any political or quasi- 
political causes to tho fact that iluhtmmadaus 
Isold tlicfflsclves aloof from Lngluh educatioo? 
Arc those causes general enough in apply to lb# 
Mnssalinansof the North Wcitcrn rrovinccs? 

A 2 —I certainly attribute tbe hoIJiog slocf cf 
Muhammadans to (be change in tlxir political 
condition caused by the ebange of tlie rale, also 
(o (bo fact that ^f□bAmmadanum ooeessanly can- 
not brook tho supremacy of any other wwer 
Tho causes are general enough, but they do not 
apply equally to all parts They arc csscntwlly 
cu^iCed by the mutual telatioai of the Moham- 
madaos to tho IlmJos in the different parts of 
tho province 

Q I?.— How have tho mutual relations of Uw- 
dna and Muhammadans any eff«t on tbe atlitudc 
of the biter m regard to Inglisb education ? 

A. 3 — W here Muhammadans are Dumeroea IM 
powerful enough to form tho leading part of the 
population, they naturally rtnpowj their own ideas , 
and as they think they have nothing of religions 
or political import to Icaro in Eoglub, they can 
only desire It at the best for practical purposes 
But where the Muhammadans have never htro 
very strong, they Lave adeplod many of tbe wayi 
of their neighbours, llie Hindus, and have coni«“ 
qucutly no prejudice agiinst Ih* practical know- 
Wgo of English, wLich enables the llmdcis to 
get on 

Q *f— With reference to your lllh answer, 
please itato wbat you mean by local dialect* 
Should you denrerate the change of wntiugcbarac-' 
ten in the public offees of tbe provinco? 

A d— By local dialects I mean any dialect 
which is not the spoken language of tho Duab 
Yes, I would deprecate any change in tbe wntiog 
characters in tho public oQiccs, /nf, because Urdu 
IS the character to which all officers are already 
accustomed, second//, because it is more quickly 
written, t\trd(j, tho Hindi character affords 
fnciiitics for forgery, which tho Urdu docs not 
I am Acquoiuted with both tho characters, and 
have Lad to deal with them m my officul capacity 

C 6 —With reference to your 67tb answer, do 
you think that tho Qoicrnment should give ex- 
ceptional eucouragement to the study of English 
literature and European sciences among Muham- 
madans? 

A 6— Certainly, and that for a political rca 
son Tb* political end of education in India is 
to cieato an intellectual sympatliy between two 
Tery different stiges of civili«ation, t e , tho Eng 
lish and the Native There are many other ogen 
cies at work to bring those two civilisations into 

accord , but many of these goi oral agencies hare 
mneh Ic'S influence upon hluhammadans than on 
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IlindaSjaod it is tlicretore neccssaiyto employ 
western edncntiou ns a political force with ^iluliam* 
madans on account of their isolation from these 
other inQucnccs other inflocncea, I mean 
commercial, &.c English education has heea 
otfered equallr to all, hut it has nut been taken 
advantage of uy the Mnhammadans to the same 
extent. To a certain extent I certainly attnbnte 
this rcsolt to the fact that Government did not 
lay especial weight on the considerations 1 hare 
already urged 

JJy Me. TVaed. 

Q 1 —Can yon state approximately what » 
the amount of chaukidan tax in Gorakhpur Dis* 
trict ? 

J /—-I think about Es. 7,000 for cleren 
towns 

<2 2— Would you apply chaukidan funds to 
halkahandi schools? 

A 2 — No, but by applying chattkidsri funds 
to education within the town area, funds would bo 
set free for halkahandi schools 

Q S — Bo you think that the system of elec- 
tion answers for patwans? 

A 3— Ves, 1 think it answers fairly. 

Q 4— \on say that in IS74 you pn)po<ed a 
senes of prises for masters of indigenous schools 
To whom was the proposal made? 

^4—1 tned to raiso a fond for the purpose 
by pnrale snbscnptiou 

(Q fi —What was the sum required ? 

A 3— I wish to spend about ils 100 yearly. 

Q 3— ^\cre you not Secretary cf the G>m. 
mitteo at the time, and could not the Committee 
hare made an allotment of this sum? 

A 3— The Committee could not hare made 
any nllotment from the halkahandi fund I should 
have had to apply to tho Goreramsat for a grant 
and an allotment. 

Q 7.— How soon would you buTC got it? 

A 7 —1 do not know if I should have got it 
at alf, but if I applied for it ol^cuffy at the 

f iroper season of the year, I could not bare got it 
or eight months 

Q. 6 —Can you give instances of schools sup- 
port^ by subscnptioQ which were abaudoned by 
the subscribers ns soon as a grant was girea? 

A 8 — I have started grantS'in aid to ludige- 
nous schools both in Sah&ranpur and Gorakhpur, 
directly I left Sahiranpur thesubsenpUons fell off 
and tho schools were abolished 

Q 9 —Do yon think it would be a good plan 
to take an entrance fee only m pnmary schools ? 

A 9 — 1 do not think it would be much good ; 
but if the fee were not high there would ^ no 
objection. 

THE Peesident. 

Q 4 — Can you illnstraie answerNo Smyonr 
evidence by statistics of popular education in 
Gorakhpur District? 

A J — Ycs, J estimsta ihe hays la 

the District of Gorakhpur, who are of a school- 
going age, at about 280,000 , 0,575 of these arc 
at school, Government, aided, or indigenous, 1,637 
of these are at school m tho town of Gon^hpur, 

( e , about one boy out of every throe between tho 
ages of 6 and 12 Tho country schools have 7,93S 
bvjs, or about one in 2S 

Q 2 — I understand you have made fniUier 


inquiries with regard to indigenous education 
since yon wrote the 4lb answer in your evi- 
dence Will jou now fsTonr tho Commission with 
tho flub«cquent information which you have 
colleelcd ? 

A 2— There are said to he 132 indigenous 
schools in Gorakhpur, 80 in the district, and 52 in 
the town Tho total number of pupils, 023, is 
very small, and more than half of these belong to 
the town All thc«e schools are very elementarj , 
although n few teach tho rudiments of Arabic and 
Saasknt In Sabdranpar I found indigenous 
schoob to be considerably more numerous thau the 
OoTcrnmcnt schools, while they are at least 
equally numerous, 1 believe, in Shdhjahdopur 
and Ohaztpar These schoob generaBy anse in 
one of four ways • first a rich Native appoints a 
tutor for his sons and allows his neighbours to 
send their children, the tutor 13 paid Us 2 per 
mensem, and clothed and fed by bis patron , tlie 
outsiders do not pay fees, hut they bring small 
presents on special occasions This is the com- 
monest form of ludigenons schools 

Hicro are hnnnyahs' schools conducted by a 
"guru," who supports hunsclf by the fees and 
aometimes makes as much as lls 10 a month. 
These schools teach mental arithmetic with 
occasionally Hindi. The whole course is complete 
cd within the year. 

There arc tho mosque seboob where the pupils 
are poor and pay nothing, being frequently snp- 
porlM by tho alms of the congregatien , the 
teachera are paid from an endowment (it there is 
any) or by contnbntioDS from the wealthy, and 
the whob IS under the supenstcndence of a 
maulvi, generally one of a family in which leani« 
log u hc^ilary 

There are Brahmanieal schoob for Hindi and 
Sanskrit, where the teacher receives presente from 
the children and the neighbours, If be has no 
patrimony of his own AV here Sanskrit is taught 
it 18 generally limited to purely practical purposes, 
and oaly taught to the sons of JJrabmans. but I 
have very Iittlo acquaintance with thb class of 
school 

This description embraces oil tho ordinary in 
digenoQs schools There are, however, a few in^ti- 
tutiODs of much higher charMter, the most famona 
with which I am acquainted being the great Arabic 
schoob of Salihronpur and Deoband Both these 
schoob pohlub annual printed reports, which have 
been sent me by my mend Kazi EazI Kahman 
Both these schools are supported by voluntary 
cootnbations, they are attended by large numbers 
of strangers, many of whom arc fed and clothed 
by the school, and both contributors and pnpib 
belong to every rank of life The Deoband school 
IS the brgest it has 224 puptb, 125 studp Arabic, 
68 Persian, and 41 the bnren. The cumculnm 
extends over nme years, and is mathematical and 
literary (The report contains a list of the hooks 
taught) An examination is held once a year and 
extends over ten days The staff consists of four 
Arabic and three Persian teachers, with a school 
master for tbeboarding-honse The great majority 
of the Arabic pnpib do not belong to the town, and 
49 of them are supported from the funds, while 
the learners of the Knr^ and the pnpib m the 
lower Persian classes are the sons of townsmen 
Tho total income for the year was Its 3,967, the 
total expenditure Rs. 2,630, hut this does not 
apparently mclude the cost of mamtaming the 


popils m the boarding hoose, for which a eepaiate 
account w published The contributions are not 
only in money, but in hind, gram, clothes, and 
books, &.C , being among the donations, nrhile a 
considerable amount was realised from the eln nff 
of animals slaughtered at the Id The school 
at SahSranpur IS less famous than that at Deoband, 
and it 13 smaller, bat otherwise similar The 
total income was Ee S 457, the eipenditnre 
Ks 1,645, and the number of pupils 102 , only 35 
of th«e belonged to the town The following 13 a 
wme— of the ranks from which these s^olais 

Zanundars o, I 

CaltiTators ,i | 

Semes i" 

T,.J, » 

Artisans f® 

Teachers 

Eebgions ' 

Carter * 

Doctor J 

Day labonier J 


’'"St eiample, „n 

...Ur™ 

the lower classes in high schoSs ? * ^ ^ 


—'^0670 lower classes m the high ecIimI, 
might be abolished with advanta<>e TW 
schools attempt to teach English, Persian, 3 
Urdu, /lart patsu, from the rud ments the cm 
sequence 18 that the pnpil males little progSs 
in any of the three Five years are, I befew 
amp y sufficient to give a hoy a fair knowledgeof 
English, sufficient, say, to pass the Entrance £i 
amination for the University, provided he has 
previonsly acquired a fair education m hisoira 
vernacular, such an education, e y , as is given m 
tahsih schools 1 would, therefore, abolish the fire 
low«fc classes of the high school, and substitute 
tor them an examination in subjects taught in the 
let and 2nd classes of tabsili schools There 
would be some saving to Government and smat 
tCMg avoided, while if the numbers in the hwh 
schools were reduced, the reduction would be 
balanced by an increase in the tahsih schools I 
have little doubt that this reform would be advan 
tageous m every way 

0 4 —Have yon been able to carry out the 
orders of Government issued m the year 1871, 
that after the ist Jannaty 1879 no one 
should be appointed to a post of Es 10 or upward* 
who had not passed the middle class school cxami 
nation or some higher test? 

, ^ d— No, 1 have not been able to cany out 
that system 


Uvulence o/Pakdit LASsniii Saskab Misea. 


”PP«rtmilies you 
cupoueno, hu, btsu g,uod ?»“ 

t. fc 

number of school books m th- t 

these provinces A9TKu,r<>,i the vernaculars of 
tm,, t'o oXSIouat "ft ’“i 

acquainted with the woiW of Ih 

thing about their swSs ^ ^ 

Government lurt^totion^Tthe hi° ''**"^*’ 

be closed or transferaed to nrivip^ if 
without aid without bodies, with or 

interests which it is thi^tr of“r 
protect? ® Government to 

MU tlat the uE^“f tS? “n 

TOme forward to unXrtake^rt! 

Ingh education for th^ ® of 

any value to ediicaL«^u5 ^ attach 

tlutnch people do not care*^t ® from the 6ict 
children Under their own 

alternative is that tho ‘^^•^nmstances the only 

cation wSdlrUelnpTv^rAV^ 

Government were to i ^ 


•Muljr luslmction The Soma ii ihe chut 
Object and (the latter a secondary one If Mu 
sionanes make secular instruction their chief 
J’t’Jjct, I do not think that those persons m Eng 
land who make endowments to misstons on purely 
teugioua grounds would approve this change in 
tougious institutions Missionary colleges mnnet 
be ppuhtf JO these provinces In principle it is 
ery fair to leave the question of high education 
it IS almost unpoesible to 
a sufficient number of perfectly qualified 
private bodies (Natives), who would be willing and 
c^petent to undertake the charge of education 
Whenever a Government institatzon of high order 
w closed, there is no doubt that some injury to 
education is done 

the province with which yon are 
“cquamted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
!.«, t “ore extensively than 

etoEore, in the establishment of schools and 
colics upon the grant m aid system? 

■*' 77?° i^cse provinces, with the single 
ption of the Honourable Sayjrid Ahmad, Khaa 
Ea^or, 1 do not think there is any Nafne 
^ntleman able and ready to come forward and 
w^slensively in educational matters A very 
persons might come forward with 
T I earnestness in educationalmatters 

tmllir of any Native gentlemen who 

y take dmnlereiied interest m education 

Government, or any local 
^nty having control of publ c money, were to 
to withdrai^ after a 
tewtipr 0.1 ®f years from the maintenance of any 
wonid hp institution, what measures 

in the infp,®*^ to stimulate private effort 

such secure the maintenance of 

such institution on a private footing ? 
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Am IS — Unless we can create an educated 
anstocracy, no measures can stimulate pn%ate 
efforts vplucb nugbt be able to maintain private 
colleges 

Ques 21 — '\\hat classes principally avail them* 
selves of Gov emment or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such education ? 
"What 13 the rate of fees payable for higher edu 
cation in your province> und do you consider it 
adequate ’ 

Am 21 —The middle classes generally send 
their children to educational institutions In 
India people have got hold of the strange notion 
that the sole object of educating children is to 
enable them to enter Government or private ser- 
nces, and therefore nch people do not care much 
to send their children to school The wealthy 
classes pay proportionately very little for the 
education of their eons, if they do so In these 
provinces the rates of fees are Rs 2, Ils 3, and 
Its 5 in the Govemment colleges according to 
different classes For children of the middle 
classes this is rather high, but for nch people 
it IS certainly very low Fees ought to be re 

g ulated by the mcome of parents In Canning 
ollcge the fees are very low, and Missionary 
institutions fix very small rates of fees generallj 
Qae* 22 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
ropnetary school or college supported entirely by 
les? ' 

Am 22 —I do not thinh there is a single 
Native proprietary school or college supported | 
entirely by tecs in these provinces 

Quel 23 — your opimon possible for a 
non Oovemment mstitution of the liigher Older 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Oovemment insbtu 
tion? Ifso, under what conditions do joucon* 
sider that it might become so? 

Am 23 — ^^Vhe^ever there is a direct eoinpe* 
t'.tvsn. v. Gv.%nv.mAuJ<.’/udjAH.*J/va and. a. 

similar non Government institution, it is perfectly 
impossible that tbe latter should become stable 
and influential Non Government institutions 
must be either managed by Missionaries or Native 
committees The former are most unpopular with 
a conservative nation like tbe Hindus and the 
latter cannot at the present stage of cmlisation 
in India b-* managed properly bor proper man 
agement of such institutions we want an cdu 
cated anstocracy, which docs not exist in these 
piovinccs The only condition under which a 
non Government institulion can possibly compete 
successfully with a Govemment one is that the 
institution should be under the control and super 
vision of educated persons who really take an 
interest in tbe matter However, in these pror. 
inces it IS almost impossible to find such control, 
ling agencies The low amount of schooling fees 
generally attracts students to non Govemment 
institutions 

Quel 24 —Is the canse of higher education m 
your province injured by any unhealthy competi 
tion , and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Am 24 —The cause of higher education *m 
these provinces is injured by competition Iw 
tween Govemment and blissionary iiutitntions 
herever there is a and a Ooveni 


ment college in one and the same city, the Mis 
Bionaty institulion never aims to impait sound 
knowledge to the students but tries to cram tbo 
candidates tor the Umversity examinations, as it 
IS known that the popularity of such schools and 
colleges depends on the fi^re they cut m the 
Umversity examinations, whereas the professors 
of Govemment institutions, as a general rule, con 
Bider themselves to have done thmr duty by infus- 
ing n thorough knowledge of the subjects into the 
minds of the students Their chief object is I 
believe, not to make the college popidar by 
passing as many students as possible, but to im 
part sound and useful knowledge on the subjects 
on which they are required to lecture 

Ques 25 — Do educated Natives in your proi- 
mce readily find remunerative employment ? 

Ana 2o — Educated Natives of these provinces 
find great difllculty in obtaining remunerative em 
ployment They generally get employment in the 
Lducation Department 

Quet 25 — ^Is tie instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Ana 26 —The instruction imparted in secondary 
schools cannot possibly store the students’ minds 
with useful and practical information As a 
general rule, great -stress is laid on the success of 
the pupils in the Entrance Esamination Tlie 
subjects pre»enbed for tlie Entnnce Examination 
may give some useful information, but they never 
stoie tbe students minds with infemation which 
can be of practical value to them in after life In 
a good ^stem of education it is perfectlynceessary 
that a stadent's education should be regulated bj 
considerations of bis pTofes»ion» It can never be 
expected that all students who pass through so 
many secondary schools scattered over these prov 
locea should all become teachersor clerks, tic If 
tbe course of studies be so remodelled and different 
classes of scliools bo so instituted as to tram the 
students' minds into different groovek it is very 
’Ally 

be very popular amongst the Natiio community, 
and those who pass through such institutions would 
be really useful members of the community, fitted 
to discharge the duties of their profession properly 
As matters stand at present, it generally happens 
that students who do not pursue their studies 
further often forget a good deal of what they read 
in the schools Lnowledge of any kind imparted 
through the medium of one’s mother tongue is sure 
to be grasped sooner and r&taincd longer Many 
students are apt to learn a good deal bj heart m 
Enghsh without understanding the sense of it, 
and consequently the knowledge they obtain is 
necessarily defective If the object in view be to 
store the minds of the students with useful know- 
ledge, it IS desirable that this knowledge should 
be imparted by means of the vernaculars especially 
in the secondary schools where the students’ know- 
ledge of English language itself is so limited 

Qnea 27— Do you think there is anj truth iif 
the statement that tbe attention of teachers and 
pupils IS nnduly directed to the Entrance Examm 
ation of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of tia education in secondary schools for the re- 
qaiiwacnts of ordinary life? 

Am — It IS perfectly true that p ipiU and 

I teachers pay undue attention to the Entrnnee 
' Ql 


u WP 
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EiarmnatioD Tbe sncee«s of schools is jadged hy 
the BQmber of students they in the Entrsoce 
Esamination, and consequently the chief object of 
both pupils and teachers is to succeed in the Uni- 
lersity examination This circumstance impairs 
the lalue of education in schools, and those rtndenls 
who are supposed to he the best are generally the 
greatest crammers^ having very defective knowledge 
of the subjects they read 

Quet S8 — Do you thini that the nnmbcr of 
pupiU in secondary schools who prerent themselves 
for the University Entrance Eiammation is andoly 
large when compared with the requirements of 
the country ? If you think so, what do you r^^rd 
as the causes of this state of things, and what 
remedies would you suggest ? 

Aat S8 — If the object of education lu eecond 
ary schools be to quahfy accrtam number of yonng 
{•ersons for employment as clerks and teachers, 
then the number is certainly very large The 
general belief of Natives of this country is that 
education is obtained as a passport to employment 
in Government service, and consequently a very 
large number of persons send their children to be 
educated It is certainly desirable that a large 
number of students should attend the schools, and 
the course of studies should he so regulated that 
the pupils may obtain, useful knowledge to help 
them in any business or profession that they may 
taka np in after life • 


Quet 55— IVbat system prevails in your prov- 
ince with reference to scholarships, aodlmve you 
any remarks to make on the subject? Is the 
scholarship system uapactuUy administered be- 
tween Government and aided schools ? 

Am 55— In these provinces scholarships are 
granted to such students as pass the University 
examinations in the Srst dmnoa In schools 
they are awarded on the result of the middle ebre 
examination In my opinion, this restnction of 
giving scholarships to the first divisionere only is 
not very judicious The PnoapaU of tho colleges 
should have power to award extra scholarships to 
some deserving stndents who might just miss to 
obtain the first class in the Unmc^ity 
ations Government grants scholarships to Gov- 
ernment and aided schools veiy imparti^ly. 

Q«ej 81 — Does the University cumculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers m secondary 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose ? 

Am 31 —A. student who obtains a University 
deg^ IS fauly competent to undertake the task of 
teaching without any special training In fact a 
large number of teachers in these provmccs ins 
graduates and under graduates of the Umvemtv 
and, generally speaking, they have been found effi’ 
cient officers Special Normal schools to tram 
teachers would be of no use 

Quet 33.— Can you suggest any method of se- 
curing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

, .^Ini S3 --Colleges do not require any special 
inspection, but secondary and primary Sk 
certainly stand in need of it. For this pirpose it 
competent gent^CT of 
private means, but it is necessary to 

tbeutihty of such inspection an?^Sm 
w ^^«,«vUians were to inspect and 
tfrL® •'vhenever time migbtperEhem 
to do so. It IS very probable that many Nabve 


gentlemen, eapccially the members of tlie d stnit 
committees, might feel inclined to undertake * 
portion of the self imposed task of inspcctinj 
schools 

Quet 3t — How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable ? 

Am 34 — Tbe text books used in secondary 
sidiools are generally good ones As almost all 
onbjects arc tangbt in English, good text-books are 
available, and the standard wotl^ are chosen by the 
brads of the institution, when it rests with them 
to do so. However, a great change is necesary 
in the vernacular text-hooks In almost all sub- 
jects there is ample room for improvement A 
good senes of readers is a great desideratum 
They most be m the Hindustani language, which 
might be transcribed either in the Deranagari or in 
the Persian character The distinction between 
the so called two vernaculars, iir, Hmdi and Urdu, 
should be effaced, and pnly poetry readers should 
be distinct works m Hindi and Urdu, the former 
containing selections £rom the poets bke Tulsidas, 
Snidas, &c , and the latter containing selected 
poems from Sanda, Atish, Naatkb, &c In my 
opinion, the text-books used in literature are by 
uo means good The text-books in mathematics 
also require revision The works on algebra, 
Eoclid, , generally in use were written about 
20 years ago, bat in this branch of study the old 
text-books are being rapidly displaced by new and 
better works The text books that are csed to 
teach history and geography should also be im 
proved I do not wish to give my opinion on 
scientific text-books, for I am their aotbor, and I 
have done all 1 thought necessary to make the 
subjects popular and intersstiDg It rests with 
otben to judge t4 their success 

Quet 35-^Aie the present arrangements of 
the Edocation Department in regard to exatoma 
tions or text books, or in any other way, such as 
nnnecessarily interfere with the free development 
of private institutions ? Do they m any wi«e 
tend to check the development of natural character 
and ability, or to interfere with the production of 
a useful vemBCular literature? 

Am 35 —The present arrangements of the 
Edncation Department do not interfere with the 
free development of private institutions, and they 
have DO tendency to interfere with the production 
of useful works in the vernaenlars In fact, great 
encouragement is given by the department in 
these matters 

Quet 35— In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts cau, in your opinion, be 
most effectively taken by the State and by other 
agencies ? 

Am 36 — ^The State ought to take the leadia 
educational matters hy establishing model collies 
and by making proper arrangements for the m 
spection of all sorts of schools (pnmaiy and 
secondary), whether directly under Gavernment 
or managed by private bodies, who obtain grants 
in aid Model colleges supported by the State 
are necessary, and if people really value edu 
ration for its own sake, in time they should be 
left to make their own arrangements Sluch 
omnot be expected from purely Native bodies, 
hut if English officials take some interest in edu 
c^on, some Native gentlemen will be found will 
mg to assist them The time has not yet come, 
when the State can safely withdraw from edaca 
tional matters, but when a large number of 
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pefioas imderstaad clearly tlie adrantiges of cdu 
cation, it will then be high time to leave the edn 
caiional management m Uie bande of an intelli 
gent anstocracy An educated class is growing 
up i-ery fast, and in time this will form tlm 
nucleus of such bodies ns will be willing and able 
to manage things fairly and smoothly A teiy 
insignificant part can he taken, b} the MiSaionarr 
institntions bocanse they are so unpopular mtn 
high class Natives Anything that smacLs of 
foreign religion is very distasteful to the Natives 
of this countrj, and the compuhory teaching of 
the Bible m schools managed by Diltssionanes is 
not hked by the parents of the pupils 

Quit 37 — What effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
ivould baiTJ upon the spread of education, and 
the growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exer- 
tions and combination for local puiposes ? 

Alts 27 —If Gowmment were to withdraw 
from the direct management of schools and 
colleges, the remits on the spread of education 
would be dmstrous The truth is lliat there is 
no spirit of self reliance amongst Natnes of these 
provinces, and they do not nnderstand the utility 
of comhination for local purposes What do the 
Native members of tlie Educational Committees 
piided by emhans do? They hardly take any 
mterest m the subjects that are di«eaa.cd, and 
many of them attend committees, not with the 
idea of doing any good to their county, Wt 
simplr to please the officials lilany of them 
eoDstder it a ouisance to attend each committees, 
and wonld ho too glad to c<oapo the torments 
they feel, when rcqnired to give their opinion on 
any euhject No doubt there are eome intelligent 
members, but if rarely Isative committees were 
formed, it would oe interesting to see the resnlts 
They cannot succeed, and failure must be tnevi 
table In the^c provinces people have yet to 
learn the utility of local exertions and comhm 
ation for snch purposes 

Qecj 3S — In the event of the OoTerament 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre 
bend that the standard of instruction in any 
class of institutions would detenoratc? If you 
think 80 , what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result? 

Ans JS— In the event of Government with 
drawing from the direct management of schools 
and colleges, the standard of instmction would 
certainly deteriorate People would be obliged to 
resort to badlj managed private institutions or 
to Ali^sionaiy schools for education In both 
coses proper instruction will not bo obtained If 
by degrees the Government were to withdraw, 
people might be able to do something for edo 
cation m theso provmccs, but this most be done 
with a very slow an I cautious pace Other iwov 
inces might be ready for the change, hut the 
people ot these provinces are not yet sufficiently 
educated to take the management of education 
into their own hantU 

Qiies 89 — Does definite instruction in doty 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
p?ac« xa the eeiine of GererBOKat celleffee and 
schools ? Have you any suggestions to make on 
this subject ? 

Ans 39 — Def ite instruction in duty and the 
principles of moral oinduct does not occupy any 


place in the course of Government colleges and 
edmols It 13 perfectly unnecessary to teach any 
special work on the principles of morality A 
educated man is sure to deduce foe himself 
hints concerning general pnnaples of morahty 
from what he read^ on vanons subjects He 
most know and understand the duties that he has 
to perform towards his fellow-countrymen There 
1 % no good m tcadung the truths of morahty hke 
history or geography 

Ques 40 —Are any steps taken for promotmg 
the physical well bemg of students m the schools 
Or colleges m your province? Have you any sug- 
gestions to make on the subject ? 

Ans ^0— In some of the colleges and schools 
manly sports ate encouraged, but in a complete 
system of education it is necessary to take proper 
steps for promotmg the physical well being of 
the students In every college and school, arrange- 
ments should be made to encourage the games 
of cneket and foot hall, and an hour or two after 
the school hours can bo profitably employed in 
manly sports Under proper gmdance students 
Can learn more disciplmo and good conduct on 
the cricket ground than in the class 1 am qmte 
Convinced of the fact, becanso I have always t^en 
a great interest in theso matters, and the cncketers 
of my college have always been a set of won- 
derfuUy well behaved young men. As a general 
rule, thore who excel m manly sports are also the 
cleverest students I consider Enghsh education 
perfectly defective if it does not u^use a love for 
manly sports into the aiods of the students 
Professors and masters of colleges and schools 
should take an interest m these mits, and their 
presence always encoun^the stn^nts I always 
jom my stndents in foot-ball matchee, and find 
them admirably well behaved in this rough game 
^ —Is any part of the expenditure in 
eurm by the Government on high edocation in 
your province nnneecssary? 

Ans 49— The expenditure incurred by the 
Qovemment on higli education cannot be consi 
dcred unnecessary The strange thing is that 
Government does not utilise the eemces of those 
who are educated at such an expense If veil 
educate I persons were employed in the various 
semcce, their tone would improve considerably, 
and the amlah class could be soon replaced by men 
of good education and honest pnnciplc How 
ever, if uneducated persons get a start in the race 
for Govemment employment it most look ano 
malous to keep up costly colleges If only well 
educated persons ho employed in those depart 
ments which carry good emoluments, then high 
oducation 13 sure to be more popular, and ^e 
people would gladly pay more for it than what 
they do now Under snch circumstances a high 
schoohng fee would be no check to the increase 
of students' numbers in the college*. 

Ques 50— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high 
education? Would beneficial resnlts be obtained 
by mtroduemg into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Ans 50 — The officers of the Edacstioa De- 
pmlment do not take too exclusive interest in 
mgher education The Principals and the pro- 
fessors of the colleges mu*t take an interest in 
U because it is their duty to do so , but other 
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oflicers do not talc any special inletcst m it It 
Trould be petCccUy useless to introiineo into t'le 
department more men of practical Irainutg in 
the art o! teaching 

Quet 54 —Has the demand for high education 
la j our pTOTincc itached twh a tfigc as to mtlco 
the profession of teachmga profitable one? llnie 
schools been opened by men of good position as 
a means of maintaining themselves? 

Am 6i— The profesawn of teaching is very 
uaproGtabIc in India 

Quel 5S— What do you consider to bo the 
maximum number of pupils that can be cffiaently 
taught as a class by one instructor in the ca*e of 
colleges and schools respectively? 

An) 63 —In the case of colleges a good pro* 
lessor ought to lecture cITciently a class of about 
40 students, if his duty be simply to impart sound 
and useful Inowledgo to them, but if he be re- 
quired to cram themfor examinations, Le cannot 
teach effinenUy ttioro than 15 or 20 In a school 
class about 30 students can be efficiently taught 
by an instructor 

Que) 6$ —In your opinion elioaJd fee* ja 
colleges he paid by the term or by tho month ? 

Am 69 —In my opinion foes in colleges 
should he paid by the month 

Q«e» CO —Docs a strict intcrpritation of the 
pnnciple of religious ncatrality roqmre the with 
dtawal of tho GoTernmeat from the direct manage- 
ment of colleges and schools 7 

Ant 60 —A strict inlerpreUtion of Ihe pnn 
ctpU of tel^Qua neutrality does not requite the 
withdrawal of the OoT?mmeot from management 
of sehoolsand colleges In all the Oovemment 
institutions wUgious subjects are studiously avoid 
ed and this is one of the reasons why they are 
more popular than tho Missionary schools Gov- 
ernment has very stnctly kept the principle of 
religious neutrality m new 

Qms 61— Ho yon think that the institution 
of University professorships would liave »n im 
poitant effect in impronog quality of high 
education ? 

Ans 61 —Decidedly not 

Qaej 65—1$ it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, oaths results of public examinations ex- 
tending over the entire provinee? In what case*, 
if any, la it ptelemble that such promotions be 
left to the school authorities? 

Am 62 — Promotions from class to cbsssbould 
depend partly cm the results of public examma 


twn extending over the entire province and partly 
on the judgment of llie heal of tho institntic-B 
Before A student completes lus fcliool career then 
ought to be two public cx'iTninatiotu, and i)s 
intervening cxaminitions should be left to lie 
school Diilhonlic* However, if some desorna^ 
students fail in the public examination, the itnd 
of Iho institution should bo allowcil to use ha 
diicrction m promoting them to a lugher cla«i 

Qnet C3— Arc tbero any arrangemcuti U 
tweco tho college* and schools of your province 
to prcient bojs who aro expelled from on* ins’i 
tutios, or who leave it mpropcTljjfrorobtiti” 
leceiii^ into another? Whatnro thoarrangcmcali 
which you would suggest? 

Am C5— Tlierc nro some arrangemenU tc 
prevent bo^-x who arc cxwllcd from one institution 
being tcccArd into nnother In the case of Gov. 
emment college* and schools, the Fnncipal sad 
the head master insist upon the production tf a 
tmnsfLr letter from the institution which the 
sfolent leaves, to join « nen on* Asreganls 
the niilcd schools Coicmment ought to make it 
one of tlio conditions of a grant in aid, that stu 
dints expelled from a Government insfitution, or 
who leave it improperly, should not be admitted 
into the aided schools 

Q»f» 63— How far do you consider it news 
*aiv for Earopcan professors to be employed la 
colleges educating up to the B^V standard ? 

Am 63 — Incolligosoducatmgup to the B 4 
standard, European professors ato necessary ta 
teach English literoture All other rabjecU can 
bo efficiently taoghl by Is’ative* 

Qatt C6 —Are Europenn professors enplojed 
or likely to bo employed m colleges under Eatm 
management^ 

Aat 66— Europovn professors Will not bo gen 
orally employed m collccM under Ifatire manage- 
ment I aiB sure, awe nnd famous professors 
woold never accept employment under Nativt 
committee*, for they must anticipate a great deal 
of Imnblo from them 

^ Q*r* CO —Can schools and college under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under EBropcanmanage 
ment? 

'Am 69— Schools aud coll'gcs under Natiie 
njanagement cannot compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man 
agement, for the simple reason that Native mauag 
CIS will not take any special interest m ednea- 
tion 


Cross cxaminalton of PA^^>IT IiAKCnair Sdankae JIisua 


Sy Me Deiqdton 

Q I — tn. yovss aaevj^r to question %Z yon «ay 
that ‘ whenever there is a direct competition 
between a Government institution and a similar 
non Goverument institution, it is perfectly im- 
possible that the latter should become stable and 
influential^' Do you deny the terms * staUe 
aud influential" to such institutions as St Jedm's 
College, Agra, the London Mission and Jai 
'Narayaa’s Colleges at Benares , the hluhamiuadan 
Anglo-Oucntal College at Ahgaih? 

■d I —I consider the Mubamnsadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Ahgath to be stable and in 


fltiential ith regard to the colleges at 
Benares, I should say that they are fluctuating, 
because very lew students continually cany their 
etndtea from the beginning to the end in one and 
the same lostitutios 

Q In your answer to question 2 1 you say, 
^‘■nheTever there is a Missionary and a Govern 
ment college m one and the same city, the Mis 
eionary institution never aims to impart sound 
knowledge to tho students, hut tries to cram the 
candidates tor the University eiaoiinations can 
you give us any facts in support of this somewhat 

startling assertion? 

A 2 — Jly reason for saying so is that the 
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'Missionary colleg’cs receive any student tliat goes 
to them and try to teach him m such a ivay as to 
enable him to pass Ins cxaminabon 

Q 3— In yonr answer to question 31 you say 
tliat “ special Normal sehools would he of no use ” 
lou arc of opinion, then that if a student has 
been well trained by competent men, he will hive 
learnt from them enough of the method of teach 
ing to enable him, with practice, to become quite 
as good a teacher as if he had passed tlirongh a 
Normal school? 

A 3 — \es, m reference to secondary schools 

Q 4— 'With reference to your answer toques 
tion 4S, have you any suggestions to make as to 
the measures which might he taken by Govern 
ment to ensure to tho e whom it has educated a 
readier access to employment ? 

J 4 — ^There ought to be a general rule tbit 
preference should be given to students who have 
taken their degree at the University, or have 
passed through the school or coUege career to the 
satisfaction of the head of the institution 

Q 6— With reference to your note on primary 
education, would inspection, in your oyinion, lie 
adequate if there were m each district an Inspec 
tor on a salary of Rs SOOtoRs 400? 

A G —It would 

Jiy THE Hev W. II Blackett 

Q 4— Do you mean, in your answer to Mr 
Dcighton, to say that there are sot more than 25 
per cent of the Mys who are taught eontinuoasly 
in the Jai Narain s College and liOndon Mission 
ary Institution, without going to aud fro to the 
Government College at Renares ? 

A 1 —I cannot say exactly 25 per cent It 
might be li out of 20, or it might bo 17 

Q 2— Does this make these colleges unstable 
in Vio sense of their not heiog permanently exist 
cot? 

A S—1 think it does 

Q 3 —How long has the Jai Naram’s College 
existed, and how long has the Government col* 
lego? 

A 3 —The lai Naram's since about 180o , the 
Government since 1700 

Q 4— Docs tho Government college, then, 
receive oil the hoys who come to it from the mis 
Sion colleges? 

A 4 — ^Tho«o who come with a certificate of 
havung passed the University examination are of 
course received Some of the failed stndents arc 
received, hut the less promising are not, unless 
for a lower class 

Q 6 — ^Yon state that m Missionary collies 
religious instruction is the primary, secular in 
struclion the secondary object Do j oh mean to 
say tliat moro time and attention is given to 
religious instruction than to secular? 

^ 5 —No, but os a rule tho pnmary object is 
religious I do not tliink more time and atten* 
tion IS given to religious instructiou 

$ (7— In your answer 3S, y on state or imply 
Giat proper instruction is not given in Missionary 
schools Is this statement fonnded on the rcaults 
of public examinations? 

A 6 —No, but on the pubhc results of those 
Missionary schools and colleges 

Q 7 —Do yon mean that no students of Mis* 


I sionary 'chools or colleges have become n:>crul 
men, or have received sound inHmclion? 

A 7— Very few I should say There might 
be one or two 

Q S — Did you ever mr-ct with anv pupils of 
Dr Duff? ^ 

A 8 — "My remarks only apply to thelsorth- 
W extern Provnnccs There I never met with any, 
nor heard of any 

Q 8 — Inyour answer 39 you say that well 
educated men are sure to deduce for them«elvts 
factsconcermng general principles of morality from 
wliat they read on vanons subjects Does \ our 
experience of well-educated men lend you to think 
Hiat they have inv amlly formed high pnneiples 
of mondity , and acted on them ? 

A 9 — •There may be some exceptions, but such 
exceptions do not interfere with ,tho ruL that a 
high education leads to a high moral standard 

Q 10 — Have yon any other reason for think 
ing that proper instruction will not be given in 
Missionary colleges? 

A 10 — In the North Western Provinces the 
Miseionary colleges have not the full staff of pro- 
fcs«OTS, laboratories, 4c 

Q 11 — Might not this defect be remedied if 
they received more liberal help from Government ’ 

J 11 —This defect can certainly be remedied 

Q iS— In your answer 26 you speak of the 
desirableness of instituting different classes of 
schools I\onld you kindly give us some in 
stances of the different Linds of schools you refer 
to ? 

A 47— Industrial schools of various kinds, 
agncultunil schools, 4c Up to n eertam limit 
a httle beyond the pnmary standard, the schools 
most all be of the same kind After that there 
must be different schooU for different dosses 

Q IS —In whal way docs the dejiartmeat en* 
courage tlie production of vernacular literature’ 

A 45— Tor some years prizes wen. given for 
good books Such books arc introduced into 
schools, and thns the authors arc remunerated 
Tlie dejartment does not produce its own text 
books with a few exception* but selects the bo«t 
J reduced by private indiv iduals 

Q 14 —Do y on think that in every nlhgc four 
or five men can bo found of suQIcicnt education 
to be able properly to manage pnmary education 

A 14 — If not of EufficiCRt education, yet of 
sufficient intelligence and common sense If the 
subjects taught are according to their views, and 
if the appointment of teachers be in their hands 
they null take warm and steady interest lo the 
subject Tliey will be quite capabL of selecting 
a competent teacher It will be tho duty of the 
Inspector to judge of his competence, and to send 
him to the Ivormal school if necessary 

<2 45 —I ou say that Deputy and Sob-Deputv 
Inspectors do more evni than good to tho cauoo of 
education What are your grounds for ll is staU. 
mi-Dt? 

J J5 — The chief obj ctof tlicD piifv Insp<N.tor 
i« to increase his retums Mifli this view the 
teachers are informed bcfonland of the date of 
inn^cbon If the Inspectors were mon numerous 
and always on tou”, they could do all the work 
themselves 


^.•WP 
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Q 1 —In yont iSid nnswcr you say Uiat "fm 
ought to be regulated by the income of 
Can you suggest any pntical way of giTtog eucct 
to this? , , , , 

A 1 —It IS as easy to make classes of fees as 
classes of license tas 

Q 2 —Then } ou assign no definite value to the 
education given? 

j S 1 he value would range between a mini 

mum and maximum rate of fees in each kind ot 
school 

Q 3 — You would demand different fees from 
scholars receiving precisely the same instruction in 
the same school, with the same accommodation, and 
without any distinction of caste or social position? 

A 3— les, Iwould, that is the actual practice 
in the Court of H ords Institution, and was the 
practice in all the Benares schools 

Q 4 — Bo your remarks in answer 2-1 apply 
exclusively to higher education, or to secondary I 
and primary also ? i 

A 4 — They apply exclusively to higher, I may I 
say University, Vacation I could not make so 
strong an assertion in regard to secondary and 
pnmaiy education 

Q C— Do you not think that in respect of 
secondary education the position is revereM,aDd 
that Missionary schools give a more pra^ica) 
secondary education than Government schools? 

A ff— No, I consider that even m secondary 
education the Government schools arc better 

Q 3— -Bo you think that more boys get taken 
into servieo »om Government schools than from 
mission schools in proportion to their number? 

A 3— Ido 

Q 7 —May 1 gather from your Skth answer 
that you do not behove in Urdu and Hindi beiog 
two separata liuiguages^ as has hoeu alUgcd? 

A 7 —Yes , r do not believe in tbcir being two 
separate languages 

Q S—IYith reference to your answer 87 your 
experience is, I beheve, confined to the eastero 
districts ? 

A S— Yes 

Q 9 — "Would you make the same osoertions of 
the dislncte in the Meerut Binsion? 

A 9 — ^No , fop I know nothing about them 

Q 10 —Even in the eastern distncts ore there 
not instances of schools founded and maiotained 
by pnvate effort, the "Victoria School and 
GhosKma-i Rahnut School at Ghizipai> end the 
Beagahtola School at Benares? 

A 10 — ^Yes, there are instances, "but the Bchools 
are not so well maintained as the Goremment 
schools are 

Q 11 — In answer 48 you imply that -well 
educated persons ate not employed m the varifnis 
services "What foundation have you for this 
assertion? 

A 11 — ^By Well-educated persons 1 mean 
persons with a knowledge of history, geography, 
and a little saence, not merely a knowled» of 
the Kanma and Guhstan, and I do not fiaTeUfcli 


persons among the amlah From the “ttnoni 
srnices" I exclude the Medical, Engineering saj 
Educational Departments 

Q i2— Would a knowledge of history le d 
any pmctical use to a man who has to ejicnd tte 
greater part of the day m cojiying or writing frem 
dictaUoQ? 

A 12 —No, but a more liberal education than 
IS now received ly the amlah class would tend to 
mal^ them more tnwtwortliy m all the duties they 
have to perform, whether important or tuuia 
portant 

<2 13 —Could you gel educated men competent 
to do tlm work of an omco on Ils 10 or Rs 15 per 
mensem? 

A J3— kes 

Q 14 — H'ould yon not prefer a really good 
Eersian or Sanskrit scholar to a man with a smat- 
tering of many subjects ? 

A 14 — For petty Government appointments, 
I would prefer a luati with a general knovledge 
of many subjects to one with a special knowledge 
of one subject 

Q /5— Arc there not many Persian, Aratw, 
and Sanskrit scholar* in Government emplov? 

A 10 —There are men among the amlah who 
have high attainments in Persian and Arabic, not 
Id Sanskrit 

Q 16— \Vhat 19 the nscieot Hmdn sy*t«n 
spoken of in your note? 

A 16 —The system is that eve^ family iheuH 
have a gum or preceptor, whose duty it is to giTS 
them moral and latellectpa] precepts 

Q i?— Another mtnea has temaiked "the 
anther of the Institotea of ^^fanu very dutioctly 
lays down the principle that none but the twice- 
born castes ore to bo allowed the pnvdego of edo 
cation*’— has this principle any vitality in the 
present day ? 

A ir,— No, it has not as a Brahman 1 am 
competent to say this la the case of Sudrss the 
guru would not have given instruction in reading 
and wnting, but precepts to commit to memory 
These precepts would combine swular and techni- 
cal with reugious instnieiion In this i^e, how- 
ever, the gurus would not be restacted to oral 
teaching 

Q 13 —Are you aware tbit the system of local 
hoaids, which, you tecommeiid, is in force in the 
CSenlral Ikovinces, and have you made any enquiry 
as to its success? 

A 13 — No , I wna not 

Q H?— "VTould yon allow the Education Be 
portment absolutely no control over the appoint- 
meat and dismissal of teachers either in Govern- 
ment or indigenous schools? 

A 19~-X would require that the Inspector 
should be informed of appointments and dismissals, 
and that his recommendations should bo complied 
with 80 far as professional competence and effi- 
ciency are concerned and in nothing else 

Q 20 —To whom would you make the Inspec- 
tors subordinate ? 

- ^ — They might be directly under the 

tnet Officer 
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Q 5/ — How wonld tlie Inspector's recomtnen 
dations be enforced ou tbe Boaras? 

A In tbe few cases which would occur of 
a conflict of opinion between the Inspector and 
the Board, I would allow the Collector of the dis- 
trict to supersede the Board 

Q S2 —You object to tahsildara having any- 
thing to do with education, and you saj that the 
whole set of Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Dejaity 
Inspectors might be di«mis«ed with advantage 
Yet you sw that the Local Boards should be pla^ 
under a Native ofBcial of some standing and posi- 
tion IlTiat otGctal have you in your mind ? 

A 22 — The official I have in my mind is a 
Subordinate Judge or a Deputy Collector 


<2 ^3 —Then do T nnder«tand you to mean tl at 
the Local Boards should be placed under the D strict 
Officer, the Inspector of Schools and thcNatne 
official coUechvely or in Imdually? 

A £5— The three officials I have named should, 
act as a District Committee 1 object to the 
pnnciple of entrusting education to the District 
Comnuttces 03 now constituted 

Q S-i — You would probably, then, substitute 
this Committee of three officers for the Collector in 
your former answers? 

A S4 —Yes , I should have said the Committee 
instead of tbe Collector 
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NOTES ON PRIMA.UY EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. Bl 
PANDIT LAKSIIJII SANKAR MfSRA. 


Tha pieient By*lem of primary cSuealion »» unptipnftt 
and deteoVive As a rule Natires of tbese prov>n»» value 
eltTittniaiy cdacstioa ao far iLat area compaWiy i>n 
miry education irooU not ay mcaas to onpopolar 
amongst tba village eommunitwa. it tb« aystem wera altered 
to suit tiie reqairemeDts and tbo idioaj neruica of tbe 
people ^Vbat we require !s a dorelo^meot ^ tto ancient 
Kvodn system, vritliEiodiScitioin tcqiiircd forito present 
age Aa nutters ataod at present, tba beads of the ciliiga 
commumtiea do not care much about the edneal on o! tbeir 
tbilditn and the Government teacher in toch tlaeea U con 
Bidered a burden Tbe mult la that tbe teacher » not 
respected by the people aed the acboo] rooms ate ecnemtlr 
empty, altWgh the registers ot attsadancornay be tolL 
Tbe only way in nbich pnmarr cdoeation can m mado 
popular amongst Natiros (a to nave local boards of foot or 
bve chief taea amongst the lahabit&nts of each village, and 
to entmst a greater portion of the school management to 
them The appointment of teachers mast to local, to to 
made by tbe burd* If they appoint inch men a* they 
think toe best in respect of sbiiity and character, (hey will 
willingly send their children to school, and the teacher will 
then command thatre^pcct which every Hindu la bonnd to 
pay him according to tbs dictates of Lie religion In a 
TiUaga inhabited cfaiedy by Brabmana for loatance, it ep 
pears anomalons to sand a low casta achoolmaatet lie 
can never be popular I no one will pay him nny respect, 
knowledge ootaued from him will be eontiJered Inning 
nnd be will he a nonentity in the viUsgo comrannity As a 
stranger he itinsl remain aloof from the inbat tanU The 
itandatd of dueipLne in a school maoaged by a (eeeber in 
awh a position mnat certainly to very low In rnral dwtncls 
tbe formation of local edseational boards is absolotelyne 
cesaary for tie foil derelopmenl of primary edacation Ttow 
boards Boit look after tbs proper toanegemeol of schools, 
and sbonld havs power to appoint and dismiss tbe teachers 
The duty of tbe Government most be to male ananne 
raents for a fair and thoronch intpectioa o! schools The 
PMMntarrangcmeals for the purpose are nneatiefectorv 
we do not teqoire • host of Deputy Io«pcctofe end Sob. 
permty faspectw of Schools who do mom evil tban good 
to the nose of edneatioo IVe want a fair set ot lospee. 


twi and Assistant Inspectors to be ConstantW on tour la 
SPectiag and examining ecliocls end giving drrctioei t« 
the low boards Inspocton abould point out (he cb d 
defecit of the ecliooU to tbe boards and tell them bov thi'y 
can to remedied Tba talisililari, as a rule ibeuUhirt 
on concern with ctIueation.il matters Educati in aod ihev 
of aaltority are matters quite forrign to each other A 
tatisiUar tniLmg a st ow of bis power to tbe rural 
lion ID Vocational matters ta sure to spoil tbe whole ijibn 
of education If such oHicials intcrrere with tbe nisiier 
the tocat boards, however toteUig\.nt will become tbr 
ehree and that liberty of action m tbe Hoard wJlrssih 
which Is most desirable for general edncatonal mgrtsi. 
lescal etforte, Instead of toicg fairly developed will withti 
to the very infancy Tbe local boards lostitated la frit 
rural districts for primary educat on must be uodet ths 
dietnetoiStceT the Inspector of Schools, and a Native oIScisl 
of eonu standing and position 

Ae for tbe Mrsonsef of the luspectiog aUif a fewmois 
Inapcclnn Dt Schools and some Asiutant lurpectors srs 
reqnim! Thewholoect of Dipuly and Sub-l)eputy la 
■pecton migbt bo distnisseii with adrantage to pmury 
cJncatiOD Tbe Inspectors should be alwsTS on tour sad 
most have at 1 (llo oiTice Wortr^postibK. Tleydemt 
reqoirs costly Fstablishments They must inspect lehouls 
snthont givmg previous mfonnatjon to tbe wrds orths 
acboolmaslcrs 

Under the eysloK X suggest the parents of the pup It 
wenldtoclaitopayatrWIiogSchooliDg feewbeo they know 
(bat nsefat sobiects are Ungbt to (ho slndents by eoatv- 
(eot persons icfecteJ by tbemielrcs. To reta n (be marten 
special Nonna) sebooU on a more exteosire scale are DKe»< 
eaty In primary ectioots tb« cUmentiry pnoeiples of 
agnenltorv sbonid bo neeeMarily Uogbt. liesding a d 
writing cod the el mrots of arithmetic are enlgects that 
eheoU be taught tborougUly In addition to these subierti 
a very bealiby influence might be exerted on (be niiow of 
the students by tilling them to rend out in a class ■ pe^ir 
magaaine in iimjU llmiustini IVetheKaeipatnkc. ihn 
would lafuie a lore of knowledge into tbs mindv of the 
etudente and give them a vast amount of oieM lafurnia 
UOD 
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^evidence of 3. C Nesfield, Esq , 

Quti 2 —Please state wliat opportunities you 
have liad o£ forming an opinion on the sahject of 
education in India, and in what province your 
erpenence has been gamed 

An) 1 — I served for four years as professor in 
a mofussil college m Bengal, and for one and a> 
half years as a professor in the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. I served for nearly two years as Director 
of Public Instruction m British Bormah and for the 
three years following as Director of Pnhlie Instmc 
tion in Oudb After my return from furlough I 
served for one and a hm years as Frmcipid of 
Government College, Benares, in North-Western 
Provinces, and m that station I was a member of 
the Benares Di«tnct Educational Committee, the 
meetings of which I usually attended I have since 
hecD serving for the last three years os Inspector of 
Schools in Qudh Before I came out to India I 
had had some experience of educational work in 
England, primary as well as high 

Quo 2— Do you think that in your province 
the system of pnmary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development up 
to the requirements of the community ? Can yon 
suggest any improvements in the system of ad- 
ajioistration or lo the course of jostroctioa? 

An) 3 — -I think that the extent to which pri 
inary education has already been earned u in 
excess of the requirements of the Native commn 
mCr It appears to me that mis; education » not, 
and cannot be, of much use in such s country os 
this— a conclusion to which I have gradually been 
driven against all my preconceived notions and 
entirely against my will 

There are three points of view from which the 
ntiliW of primary edncation can be tested —(1) 
its euect on the material condition of the masses, 
(2) its adaptation to the requirements of their 
social life , and (S) its effects on the characters of 
the studentsa 

(1) I have been mote or less connected with 
Oudh smee the beginniug of the jear 187^^ 
(treat exeftions were made by my predecessor, and 
were continned by myself, to extend primary edu- 
cation In 1871 the number of village school 
boys on the roll was 28 270 In 16S1 it was 
4G,771, or more than double JIuch of this 
increase was made under my auspices But what 
13 the result? In spite of all this increase, the state 
of the people, so far as my obserratiaas go, his 
been getting wor'O and wor«e Education has not 
raised their condition m any respect or degree, or 
given them the means of raising it Field 
Libourcrs and village artizans are paid in Lmd, not 
in cash, and a man can barter his labonr quite as 
easily without arithmetic as with it Even m 
towns where labourers and artizans are for the 
most p.'irt paid m ca^li, the amount that a man can 
earn seldom equals or exceeds Bs 4 a nontb,and a 
man who is thus living from hand to mouth does 
not need an elaborate Bj«teni of antbmetic for 
keeping his accounts rdncation is of little or do 
protection to the working man against the baniya , 
for if M oompolJcd to fcoraoir, hoirerer iVAsmto 
he may he, he knows what tho extent of his liabi 
litiesis if he borrows gram, ho knows that be 
must repay in gram, os soon as the crop is cut, an 
amount equivalent to that borrowed, aud pay 
half as much again as mterest If be borrows 
money, bo knows that mterest is usually charged 
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at 1 anna per rupee, and it needs no elaborate 
systeQ of arithmetic to show him that on a debt 
of 5 rupees he would have to pay 6 annas a month 
Every Native, whether cducat^ at school or not, 
knows this much and a good deal more, by natural 
instinct and by tradition However perfect a 
man's knowledge of arithmetic may be, the amount 
of interest which he can be made to pay does not 
depend upon the correctness of his calculation, but 
upon the extent of bis necessities and the value of 
(he security that be can give and so the anthmetic 
13 not of mnch protection to him in any case 
Most of the Natives of this province bvc in a state 
of semi starvation for the greater part of the yesr 
Even in ordinary years, when there has been no 
onasnal satrcity, they hare not almiys so much as 
one meal a day , and the one meal which they get 
(if they get it at all) contains a smaller proportion 
of gram than of mohwa flower, mango seed, gram- 
leaf, mustard leaf, hatwa leaf, stmal bad, water- 
nnt, or whatever else in the way of seed, berry, 
pulp, or leaf they can manage to pick up out of 
the fields or forest in the different seasons The 
gram which they get, small as the proportion is, 
IS only of the coarsest and least nounsumg kind 
The wheat and fine nee which are produced by 
their toil seldom or never pass their bps, bnt are 
sold for pa^Toent of rent or debt, and the only 
grams that they can retain for themselves are 
Lodo, mskara, bajni, jiiwer, srdi, siowait, and 
siti or the coarse red nee It la only a reiy 
hmall percentage of the population (probably leas 
than l& per cent ) that ever taste the milk of cow 
or buffato Tho liability to disease appears to bo 
on (be increase For seieral years past an 
aniumnal fever has raged with vinuence for kbout 
three months in every district m Oudb Most of 
the Natives hare not even a coarse blanket with 
which to cover their bodies in the cold nights of 
autumn and wmter The want of warm clothing 
ond of wholesome and suSicient food m some cases 
rolongs the autamnal fever into February or 
larch By this time cholera and Email pox begin 
to set m Tho first heavy fall of ram in June 
leads to a fresh ontbreak of fever and ague It is 
ovidcBt that the growth of mental culture among 
»nch a people must be preceded by an improie- 
mrat ID their physical tondition Given a 
OutBeieiit degree of material prosperity, the advanee- 
tnent of knowledge will no doubt rc-act as a 
Secondary caa«Q in the advancement of wealth 
But where no such prosperity exists, education is 
powerless to create it. It was not education, but 
(be abolition of the corn laws, the development of 
new forms of industry and trade, the nse of wages, 
the foil in the pnee of food, and emigration to 
new countries, which raised the condition of the 
working classes in England This improvement 
hid taken place long before any attention was 
paid by statesmen and public-spinted men to the 
extension of elementary schools, or before any 
demand for an increase of such schools was ex. 
pressed by the people Even now the Act for 
Compnlsciy attendance prc«ses veiy bard upon 
that class, which is too poor to dispeose with the 
email earnings which their children can make , 
and exemptions have to be made by the local 
hoards 

(2) Tie rtjntretneuta of totial fi/ii.— Let u* 
eompaxe the nfe of a working man m England 
€8 
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with that of bi3 breihieo m India First of all 
there is the church or chapel which he attends or 
IS expected to attend on Sunday ‘Without 
able to read he could take no part in public 
worship, and would be an object of pity or scorn 
to his neighbours Then, almost every working 
man has a Bible or some other book, which he 
sometimes reads at bis leisure at home Then 
there is the club or reading room with the daily 
newspaper, &c , and he can join this by paying 
about threepence a week , or, if he is rather better 
off than the majority, he can have his own wceLlv 
newspaper for the same price hveiy shop window 
m his village or town has the name of the owner 
pamted above it, and price lists and advertisements 
are exkbited on the walla and on the glass panes 
Placards relating to sales, lectures, preadiers Lc 
are not unfrequently to he seen at the street 
comere and other places 'Wherever be goes 
something readable meets his eye, and not a week 

or even a day pas^s but he finds an opportunity 
of putting to some use the knowledge he ocquirea 
electioneering time wmes 
round, his vote is canvassed, and he has to read 
and compare the political programmes and pro 
felons put forth by the rival candidates "Verv 
often he has fnends, or relatives, or children, who 
are employed in some other part of the country 
more or ess distant, or in the colonies and lettcre 
occasionally pass between them He generally 
pays his peer on Saturday eyening. 

i!“£ ** r able to reaiTt^ 

bm before ha pays it In short, to the English 
working men education (as most dckom 
admit) IS both a pnvate and pahlie^ necessity— 
because without it he is utterly 
of pity 


of the world It wou]d^be'’weii ,f^v’*^ >“^8 

this view -would point out bTa t 
to fail,, and not ?latitnd«, whS^ 
necessity of education to a workin^mS. 
consists, what are tie renn.F»»«» f “an in India 

m a “»s»t 

ghi and flowers to a stone or offenngs of 

«Se to some shrine plgnm 
to a Brahman or m ' preseuting gifts 
molsof ancestor. aSTs" “ *" *'’» 

tb«o dm,., qmiot Smrr.'u/'i"’®' 

There is a class of men m 11 ,.= ^ learned one 

rt their business to recite lafArt who male 

ruranas) pubir to,f It ' the 

allowed on ? 

„J n „„ roodU'i'tlJS 


» lutencr m . men wto (an Pr.t.w, jlicrc „ 

literal rdigioB ,n tks world which (d wo S 
nne.ocpl,on of its own tcncher. nnj erpoon"® 
Uw Brshmons) cm so entirely dispense mlh nlj 

enhon emong Its adherents as Hinduism, 
this respeet It stand, m marled eontet" 
Buddhism, Mnhammadanism, and Chnsliaat, 
In Indian shops there is nothing readable Hit 
eTCr meets the eye the shop Leeper's namesnii 
hia prmea ran only be learnt by asking Tben m 
very few honseholdeis in India who can afford to 
bnyanewsparar m towns (as I base been Infommi 
by persons who are likely to know) the nmaber 
docs not OJCeed 5 per cent., and ,n Tillages col 
1 per cent But eyen if the nnmber of news 
FPS' reader, were n good deal larger than it is 
It IS admitted on nil hand, that the cheap verca 
cular press of India is for the most part niisehiev 
Ignorant, and disloyal, and that the less the 
C£“ to be guided by it He 

wtter Surely it is somewhat premature to think 
of teaching the art of reading to the masses of 
thi8 country until it has been ascertained that 
there is something fit for them to read In point 
of fact the only readable matter that meetTlhe 
TUtoMr'e eye is an occasional court notice pasted 
respecting some auction, 
or distraint of property for arrears of tent, 
and It IS onlv the aamindars, lambardars, and the 
beu« class of assamm who are concerned la such 
matters In towns there are a few, but only a 
the dome/tio 

“/tActed to Enropcans' honseO who have 
a^ion to write letters to fnends or relatives at 
ciutMce in viBagas sneh occasions ere so ex 
tremeiy rare as to be net worth considenng The 
^l«8ne|s of education to such people is proved 
by the fact, of wbich there is overwhelming 
^ '"tiere a school 

been estabbsbed, that the great majority of 
sefcn^? *t“'3ent8in less than ten years after leaving 
^TOl can neither read nor wnte nor cipher, and 
that the Bharpc8t.wittcd amongst them aisnot able 
«“ple letter, or 

dmpher some 60 words out of i 100 in a few 
cs of print From seeing nothing* to read, 
occMion to write, and no accounts to 
ieep, they gradually forget whatever they learnt, 

“ ^S^orantas if they had never been at 
The task of combating ignorance in this 
Itin ^ therefore like that of Sisyphus rolling 
Efnna ® mountain No sooner has the 

.t pushed up to the top than 

th« It ..'^“^tely begins to descend till it regains 
men«? ' 1^33 to be com- 

wmS fk the son of the soil 

k-nowledge which a pnm-iry 
to relana ° immediately begins 

1 ’?r“Ofauce, and the work and money 
proirresa "* ®^“'^^tion hive been wasted No real 
bcMusiP ® spread of knowledge is possible, 
rctamat I been gamed cannot be 

ao hS’tw‘c1 peipetually lost Tbere is 

moro^ fto usp ff^w from more to 

«myday life ® phra«e), so long as the 

evervthfnw 'he masses remains destitute of 
Kf afford scope totheut.hsa 

educated^n the attention of an 

education f^araeter — The vernacular 

eS^dn good in Its 

makes the boys less clownish in 
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tbeir manners and more intcIUgent when spohen to 
bj strangers On the other hand it has produced 
two evils (o) it has made them more litigious— 
that IS, less inclined to settle their disputes pn> 
vatelj, and more prone to waste their time and 
money in the atmosphere of the Government 
courts > and (i) it has made them less contented 
ivith their lot m life It might bo said with 
truth that discontent with one's present lot is the 
first necessary inducement to improving it. But 
the form which discontent tales in this country is 
not of a healthy kind , for the I^atives of India 
consider that the only occupation worthy of on 
educated man is that of a wntership in some 
oQice, and especially in a Government office 
The village school boy goes back to ttc plough 
with the greatest reluctance, and the town school 
boy carries the same discontent and inefficiency 
into bis father's workshop. Sometimes tbe«e ex- 
students positively refuse at first to work , and 
more than once parents have openly expressed their 
regret that they ever allowed their sons to be 
inveigled to school It is not gcnerilly known 
that the education given at our vernacular schools 
has this effect on the student's character , hot it is 
true, and there is overwhelming evidence to prove 
it in any village or town where schools have 
existed Even the sons of baniyas, if they attend 
our schools (which is not often), frequently despise 
the paternal trade, and consider that the education 
which they have received is too good to be thrown 
away on keeping a shop-hook in bad Kaithi pen- 
manship 1 append an extract which I took out 
of the Pteneer last year respecting the “Results 
of Edncation " at Talimabad, apparently a village 
in the North Western Fronnees This extract 
entirely Lears out my own experience 
RESULTS OP EDUCATIOV 
To rsz EsiroB 

“Sis —Several eoiiaent ao'hontiee havereeenttrineisUd 
npoa the importaRce of edaeation for llie maejee in India, 
and It le in this way alone, in Dr Ranter eopmioa. that 
the Moplfl can be hrousht to nnderslend the neceeaity of 
pmaeaUal reattouiU upon xnnmtge There are no donht, 
many planeihle and lomo lonnd argnoeate for the nisiDle 
nacre of nationa] ichools , bat, as it leeme to me bilbeito 
there has been ve^ Lttle attempt to weigh the reeolta of 
experience An Education D^artment has been in fall 
swing for s qaarter of a century 'What is the vdas of 
its work? There are many aides to the question and the 
answer cannot be piren in a tingle sentence Edncstioo 
nay inclnda profetsicnal training ntefal knowledge mental 
cnltnre and moral duciphne 3lv object at the prremt 
moment is merely to eoggeit redecUont npoaoseof its 
many aspects The other day 1 vuitid a Very eatiifutory 
(?) specimen of a village school at Talimabad a prosperooi 
place cootainiDg some hve handred families half agneu) 
tura1, and the rest mostly email ahop keepera and arliaiie 
There were a hnndred boys in the school, and thnr progress 
IQ reading wnting, and antbmetic was all that could be 
desired 1 askea the scboolmaeter what liecame of the 
boys after leaving ecbool He ment oned half a dosen who 
had got employment as mnhumrs orotherwse latbo 
past year twenty had completed their edncation Of tbeso 
lour or five were helping their fathers in business and tbe 
rest were living at home in idleness wa ting for somethiag 
to turn up Soon afterwards tbe tabs Idar came to call 
upon me 1 described what J had ] sard at Tal msbad and 
asked his opimon lie was quite anre that boys who had 
been tl rongn the school course would not condescend to get 
their living by manual labour, and also that only a few 
could expect to get employment in which the r lileraiy 
acquirements might be turned to acconnt And what 
becomes of tbe rest? Tabsildar (ainly)— ’Has khsrsbho 
jatehain’ Surely I said ‘this is a very disappo oting 
and unhappy result of education if three fontlhi of the 
Boholara are mined by it The tabsildar shrugged b a 
shoulders and remained sihnt As an oIRcial he was bound 
to promote education He was not responsible for the 


naseqaence* and did not care math what they might be 
However, there is reason to hope that most of these nnfor 
tnaato youths ^et upon their legs again The cbi f caose 
for regret in their case is the little good they seem Co get 
from their edneahon In after life they make no more nse 
of their literary attainmenta than amoug onrselres a busy 
doctor or lawyer does of inch an accomplishment as playing 
tho piano otill the tabsildar 8 new of the matter u one 
that ahould not be overlooked and in this connection I 
think some of yonr readers may find the following passage 
worth pernial It ii from a letter addressed by the great 
Lordimeon to James 1 reapecUng tbe proposed fonndation 
of a Bchool and hospital at Charter House — 

‘Cooecraiog the advancement of learn ng I do subscribe 
to the opinion of one of tbe wisest and the greatest men of 
yoar kingdom that for grammar schools there are already 
loo many and therefore so providence to add where there 
ts excess for the neat number of sebooU which aroin 
yonr Highness a reafm doth cants a want and 1 kewisa an 
overthrow, both of them inconvenient and one of them 
dangerons, for by means thereof they find aant m the 
conntry and towns both of servants for h isbandry and 
apprentices for trade and on the other side tl ere being 
tnore aeWan bred than the Stats can prefer and employ 
and the active part of that life not bearing a proportion to 
tbe nreparation it most needa fall out that many persons 
will DO bred nnfit for other vocations and noprofitabls for 
that in which-they weia bred np which fills the realm full 
of lod gent idle, and wanton people which are but matena 
rtfruM norarem 

England m tLe time o£ James I tvas more 
advanced politically, socially, and industrially than 
India IS *it tbe present time , md tlio extension o£ 
education in this country in excess of the require- 
menta of tbe people is producing results very 
similar to those which struck tbe observing eye of 
Lord Bacon, 

Major Ongg, once Assistant CommiesioDer m 
tbe Rae Bareli distnct, Oodh, and now OQIciatmB' 
Deputy Commissioner of Pertshgarb, bas favoured 
roe with the following account of a ease wLicIi 
came mtbm bis own experience I quote Lie 
letter, No 1072, dated 25tb May, i» exletno >— 

"Thave moeb pletsnie in (so far Ss I can recall the 
cimuDstaaces yoo slludc to) complying with tho request 
eonUioed in your letter Ko dlfi daiM 20lh dlay 

* In August 1878 1 was deputed to report on the state of 
rice coltivation in tbe Roe Careh d strict. A copious down 
pour bad led to tbe closing of the fam ne rel cf works and 
it vra9 deemed DecesuTT to ascertain bow far the enluvatore 
bad taken edvintage oi the rams to sow their Inode 

Bicbrdwaa beiogone of the largest ni]e.prodBcitig tracts 
in the distnet, my enquiry commenced there The culti 
vators are pnocipotly Kunb s and when the leaeons are 
favoarable some of toe fioest eropa m tbe district aie to be 
met with ID Ite oeighhoothood It was et a village not fat 
from Baebrawaa that the circnmsttmces you allude to 
oceurred 

' When examining tho area onder nee I not ced that 
some fielde favonrably cireamstaoeed for being pkated were 
lying fallow and on enquiring to whom they belonged I 
waa informed to a petty Knnbi proprietor A few mmntes 
afterwards the owner (a yonng man of 20 or 21) of these 
fields eppeared and at once commenced eoqnirmg when tbe 
rn Iway (at that time projected between Fae Bareli and 
Lucknow) wonld be commenced , that be was dos rons of an 
appontment ae mnbarrirol coohei having been employed 
latbatcapnoity in the famine rehef work near bis village 
On my telling Rim that tl ere was not much prospect cf the 
inilwaj being constrneted now and that be bod mack 
better turn hie baad to tilling b a own lands he repl ed 
■Ob no 1 am educated I ean read and write Urdn lean 
not plough now After a few questions I ascertained that 
tb s jwung man s father sad bu ancestors had been calti 
vatora and well to-do but that aRer aaccoeding to tho 
groputy this youth had been obi ged to mortgage it to 
obtam the wherewithal to pay the labourers employed to till 
the ancestral lands. 

It struck ms at tbe time that it had been fir better Lad 
fba youth never seen the inside of the Bochrawao Yernn 
gulac School where I think ho told me bo had been edu 

cated 

la BaliraicU 1 was once j rescut at a large 
gathering of students from primary schools, and 
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I heard the address made to them by the Deputy 
Commissioner He commen(.ed his epeech by 
asking them why they came to school at all 
Fifty voices answered at o^ct—‘<NaitkT%le«aite" 
He then asked, "What naukrtf** and the an 
ewer immediately was, "Sarlan*' He tbenmade 
a speech in which he tned to convince them that 
the mam end of education was not to tram them 
tor Government or any other service, hnt to make 
them better men and more fitted for the wort of 
me m the lot in which they were born The 
desire to obtain nauln, and thus to escape from 
the paternal plough or workshop, is almost umver- 
sal among our vernaculai students Ifaproela. 
mation were issued by Government, and a copy 
sent to every village or vernacular school, impr^ 
siDg upon the students the fact that the pnmiiy 
schools established for theu heneBt are not mtend^ 
^ to provide them with navkrt, and that those 

announcement w7uld L delete lirTcbo^U 
S3mrtk, J to admit tba? 

public opinion 

pupils about whose attpn,lnnt,«°^ edifying to the 

produces, or is intendoA ®ebool discipline 
toaht, aad nmk, f '’“r- P"«e- 

.0* d.4l.™® caa S“ a”‘r 5 

atbool. The ' . “ >o oat „lla™ 

a bo, drop7,„ wToo” to °h,' 

be at a distance of tjro^ih-j’ *1'' ‘"OT 

aftemoen he ma, b7,Sn„a ,71"'' “ “e 

leave school long before home, and s( 

latteil, a. atfe^ " b./n' 

sounder noliens of sLtal, on ,7otb *? 

people by batmo a "sZt™ ' "f (be 

the cumoolnm *’Thie to ptiiner taught in 


classes ptact.cillre«cluded from ,1, and J .. 

from what causes ? What is the alt, Me of IWi. 
flaential classes towards the catensiou of elemo 
tarv Inowledgc to ever, class of socielt ? 

af«s S —TV , thin my eiponenco it is not nl d| 
sought for, in Iho tense mlended by the ,.„L. 
Iw the people in general Prequentt, ,a L S 

"‘“b" ‘■PPI«S 

pnt into ray band by tome zamindars, lambardm 
or etw asking for the cslablisbmenl of a solo,] 


net T u ' ^ toeestauiisainentot aschoo 

™ "! by a low ctsh 

men n. a -1.. 


^n or body of men making a siraZr reqmTly 
word of mouth It is a matter of importaace tJ 
pmindars, lambarfars, pattidars, and others, to 
be able to read and write lease-., keep accounts of 
collections or aircars of rent, and mate out the 
sense of notices received from the courts of the 
tataii or district Such men sometimes keep pn 
vato tutors fmaulvis or gurus) to impart lustmc 
tion to their sons and to help them in the manage 
ment of their business But the entertammeat 
of a private tutor comes rather expensive, and 
hence they almost always prefer to have their sons 
and relatives educated at Government expense 
if, therefore, no Government school happens to be 
withm easy reach, they apply to have one estab 
Itshed Such applications are not attended to 
either by myself or by district authorities, nnJess a 
sufficient attendance (say of 25 or SO students a 
day) IS guaranteed , and this guarantee is generally 
The sons of those men who are especially 
inte^ted in the establishment of the school 
would nerhaps make up 10 students, and there 
might be a few more, sens of brahmans and other 
^raiy castes, who me not unwilling to accept 
education at the expense of Government The 
other etudents who combine to make up the quo 
rum do not, ns a rule, attend voluntarily, hut are 

Dree!»dfAl)ftmnly..lL..._ a z..* "-11 


^^ uub, usanije, auena Tojuntanly, but are 

pressed to do so by their more influential neighbours 
IS sometimes the case) the attenuance ef 


people by bavino' a "snn,fn,J the 

the curnculom ‘’This is taught in 

though I would continue to 
I am not hopeful of its 

cepts have failed thus far tn P"- 

truthfulness, 80 8am£rv£j ‘>f 

produce healthier hah.tf of hvm ' 

^ntains thrreTo^^o/ question 2 


contains the record nf question 

learnt from NativAP what I bav 


learnt from Nahves^^^^rr* ^1®™^ ^ ***ve 

^ estern Provineer that North 

equally apphcable to the older 


Ques 3 — T ^ province 

tion sought for*' ** “struc 

rMicokrthne, ■» fenml, or by 

(■"M .loot fr„„ 


It (as 1, BumBiimes me casej tne attendance et 
Buch etudente is voluntary, it is only because 
♦k* «• , already shown) they have an idea that 
fTfi ““7 I>7 some happy stroke of 

fortune be the means of enabling them to escape 
their hereditary callings and procure them a 
Government appointment. 

The ^t proof that our primary education is not 
^nerally sought foi is the extraordinary difficulty 
K d^ experien« in keeping up the attendance 
Ik ‘ k ®^“?®tion does not grow with its 
A ' contrary, declines in many 

expected to spread 
T of school (01, as 

di eooe of the chief resi- 

tonoik attendance dwindles down 

S ^iStk^ ^os to be transferred 

feara ^ Tk^“^ “fter another ten 

application 

wmea in, and the school is ao'aiti re-onened m its 

•LWr transfers“of schoorar; oci^ 

Md wf fl fl>® logger villages, 

Such attendann» £ P™®“« a better attendance 

but presrmrof thlo®/ voluntary, 

pcnsable T k-TT*? becomes at times indis 

talir,llig8^scLoI.^”X! ■" “■ 

» after a long and prosperous 
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career, inevitably tend to decline, and no pre<»arc 
from without, no changing of teaclieri., no indnce* 
ments of any kind, are able to prt«erve them from 
the neglect and indifference of tbo inhibitauts 
Another Eignificant fact worth mentioning is tins 
it IS found to be easier to keep up attendance in 
districts where schools hare been more recentlj 
established than in tho®c districts where thenovelty 
has worn oil and has been succeeded by di«appomt> 
ment It will be easier to answer tbis question by 
Urst pointing out what are the cla«!cs which espe. 
cially value education in some form or other, and 
then gmng the rasons why all castes and classes 
other than these care little or nothing about it 
In India education is invariably sooghtfor from one 
or other of these two reasons either because it u 
necessary to the practice of the hereditary catliog 
in which a jouth may happen to be born, or be- 
cause it 13 DCCCbsaiy to the study and practice of 
religion InallcouutTica these two motive, worldly 
interests and piety, are prominent among several 
others more ur less powerful In this part of 
India they are, I am persnaded, the only two 
motives that exist, and 1 feel snro that the pro 
hlem of icrnacular education would be better 
understood if this fact were recegntsed and borne 
IQ mind. The only Hindu caste, then, who value | 
education in some form or other arc Bamyas, 
Kshatlns, Brahmans and Kayasths, and to some 
extent Cbattris Bamyas and Kshattris value it 
hecauso without it they could not carry on Ihcir 
business as traders, bankers, and mooey lenders 
Brahmans value it uecause without stu lying their 
particularbooks they cannot bocomepurohttsffamilv 
priests), kathaks (reciters of Punns), or Jjotishis 
(a<troiogers and fortune tellers) Itajasths value 
it becaiiso the hereditary tradition of this caste 
makes tliem aspire to become writers, muharrirs, 
ptwaris, muhktars, &c The only other Hindu 
caste which can be said to attach some degree of 
value to education arc Chaltris acd they value it be- 
esQsc, ns land owners, it helps tliem in the manage- 
ment of their estates, and because they arc glad 
to read the Bam£yana at their homes, if they 
can Among itrahammadans thedvrmttKi /oreda 
cation 18 limited to those men who are by profes- 
sion muharrirs, hakira«, manlvis, or religious 
teachers Thus,ine\ery instance thatcanbcnained 
it IS cither religion or the demands of the bercli- 
tary calling which acts ns the Lading rootiie for 
attending school, and it is only those castes and 
classes upon whom one or both of these motives 
operate that attach any value at all to education 
The said castes and classes had established sehocis 
of their own several centuries before tho Goaem- 
ment camo into the field as an educating agency 
'fhtse are the fndigenons schools Baturas, 
Kshatns, and Kajastha of a certain class hades 
tabl shed their kaithi and 5rah4jam schools. 
Brahmans their Sanskrit schools, Kayasths <f an 
olher cla*^ and Mul ammadans their roaktabsor 
1'i.rso Arabic scliooU lhc«o indigenous schools 
arc still sometimes prcferretl to the Government 
ones , tor olhcrwi«e they would have died out al- 
together before now m this proaincc Generallr, 
however, the Government offer of education ts 
accepted, and this, not because the Goveraroenl 
SI stem 18 preferred to tho indigenous, but becau«c 
t^e education at a Qovemmont school is given 
almo tentirclj at Government expense, wliem»tbe 
indigenous education is more costly and is given 
entirely at the expense of those who patronise 
lU As a rule, tie bovcmrocnl curpculum is not 


so much liked ns the indigenous Bamyas and 
Kshalns would like moreKaitbi, Brahmans more 
Sanskrit, Muhammadans and Kayasths more Per- 
sian, and Muhammadans of a cerLam class more 
Arabic,nQd all would like less hi«tory, less geography, 
and le«9 arithmetic On tho whole, however, the 
Government schools, being better managed, costing 
Ie«9, and Iiaving the prestige of tho Government 
name, are generall} preferred to the indigenous 
schools by all the clius^cs named above except 
Bani) IS who still for the roost part prefer Ihcir 
own Kaithi schools ITie castes and classes named 
are the only portion of tho Indian poiulation, 
whether Hiudii or Muhammadan, who«e attach- 
meat to education is genuine and sincere All the 
other castes and cla.ses oltciid the Qoicmraent 
schools cither Ly eompnl«ion or by an illusion 
Sometimes, as I stated n short tune ago, they are 

E rcssed toattend by their more innueiitial ueigh- 
jurs (or by the local ofilcial), so as to make good 
' the goaranfee of attendance, without which a Got- 
ernmeni school could not be opened or maintain- 
ed, and sometimes they attend of their own 
accord in the hope that, after leaving the Govern- 
ment school, they may get a Government appoint- 
ment \\ ere it not for the pressurt extaised by 
neighbours, officials, and teachers, and for the 
illusory notion entertained by the students — a 
notion m which every one concerned takes good 
care not to undeceive them, — 1 believe tint all the 
low and mixed castes would stand aloof from our 
schook Tbcir attachment to them, if it can be 
called by s icb a name, is neither smoero nor 
deep-scntc<l, and their attendance, os tho statistics 
show, IS nrecnrioos and temporary Iidiieation is 
not valueo, becan c it is of no oso to them m the 
practice of their hereditary callings, and to sup- 
pose that they can dc«irt Lnowlodgo for its own 
sake, and apart from the vain hope of rising above 
their lot, IS ineonceiiable The parents cannot 
aiTotd to sacnCce for the sake of a primary educa- 
tion the petty cvrnings which their children can 
sometimes make in the fields orlazars, and tho 
children themselves arc much too ill fe 1 m body to 
feel any anxiety a?ijtrd fiwJ <o tfte minJ Tftese 
low and mixed castes have been illiterate from tho 
beginning of thcirczistencc, nod until some radical 
improvement takes place m their conlition, and 
nntil the requirements of native life become very 
different from what they are, I think they are 
destiaed to remain so lbc«e castes constitute the 
greatbnlkof tho Indian population Ihodcmand 
for primary education ID thu country is therefore 
(as I think) Ter> limited It u limited, in fact, to 
s certain class of ^luhammadans and to the fouror 
live llimlu castes which stand at the upper grade of 
the social scale, and even among these there is a 
considcrablo proportion who have from tune imme- 
motul sunk to the Kvcl of Sudras, and who as 
fa^arers, coolies, or petty tenants have as little 
desire or need for education as low caste men 
The only clashes or castes who are ever cxclu lol 
(and even these not at wiys) by other castes aro 
mebters and beef butchers The lalt-r are odious 
to Hindus as the slaughtercTS of ihe sacred cow 
The former are repulsive to Hindus and Slnham- 
tna^na alike All other low-caste Hindus, as 
pasis, chamars, , are allowed perfectly free 
access to Government schools e have even had 
post and kurmi Khoolmaitcrs There is a mudi 
greater mixture of ranks and cl3«ses m the schools 
of India, or at least in those of Oudli, than there 
u in the schools of our own country 
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Tie icflaential claves are altogether indifferent 
to the project , or rather it would be more correct I 
to say that the idea of extending ednealion to 
those castes and classes wlicli have never been I 
accustomed to have it la altogether foreign to their 
minds It is only abont 30 years ago that the 
idea of general education began to enter the 
minds of English statesmen, and only then 
because the improved condition of the English 
masses and the requirements of their social and 
political life had become such as to a^ord scope 
for the almost universal acquisition and utilisation 
of elementary or higher knowledge If Natives 
of influence sometimes talk about the duty of 
educating the masses in their own eountiy,! tbinlc 
it 18 only because they have borrowed the idea 
from ourselves The Maharaja of Balrampur, in 
the Gonda district, once established ten village 
echooU on his estates, but he closed them after 
three or four years The taluqdar of Baragaon, 
in the Sitapur district (the late hhrza Ahbas Beg), 
once aided in the support of a large vernacular 
school at that place, hnt he withdrew bis aid, as 
he officially informed me, on discovering that most 
of the ex students, who bad attended the school 
for several years, bad forgotten what they learnt 
a few years alter leaving These are the only 
TerDacatar echoola within my knowledge that have 
ever been established in Oudh by private and non- 
missiooary eoterprise 


Quti 4 —To wbat extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your ptovinee ? How far are they » velic 
of an ancient village system ? Can you descnbe 
the subjects and character of the instruction 
given in them, and the system of discipline in 
vogue 7 Wbat fees are taken from the scholars ? 
From what classes are the masters of such schools 
generally selected, and what are their quahfica. 
tions ? Have any arrangements been made for 
tiBiDing or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can be turned to good account 
S3 part of asystemof national education,and what 
IS the best method to adopt for this purpose ? Are 
the masters willing to accept State aid and to con- 
form to the rules under which such aid is given ? 
How far has the grant-in aid system been extended 
to indigenous schools, and can it be furtber ex- 
tended ? 

4 —There are three kinds of indigenous 
schools in Oudh (1) maktabs or Perso Arabic 
tchoola , (4) Sanskrit schools , (S) Kaitbi schools 
The distinction which has been drawn between 
Hindu and Muhammadan schools is one which 
cannot be maintained Maktabs are partly Hindu 
and partly Muhammadan Sanskrit schools alone 
are purely Hindu Kaitbi schools though chiefly 
Hindu, are attended by Mahammadans to the 
extent of abont one-third of the students An 
enquiry which I made as Director of Public In- 
atruction in Ondb in 1874 showed that there were 
at that time 602 maktabs teaching 2,973 etudeuts, 
63 Sanskrit schools teaching fi06 studests, and 
91 Kaitbi schools teaching 859 students Pro 
bably a good many more than 91 KsUbi sehools 
would be found in existence in the latnv 
season My enquiry was made dnriDg the dry 

months of 1874, when Eaithi schools dry up like 

the earth and re open with the return of thi 
rains Among the list of maktabs I did not 
include those of the high or supenor grade which 
teach such advanced subjecU as logic, physiology, 


Jaw, tradition, philosophy, &c , for the enquiry 
was confined to those schools which it was thonglit 
might be utilized for the extension of pr- 
marr education among the masses Tbe resulu 
of the enquiry have been given at length lo w 
appendix to the Oudh Educational Report far 
1874 75 

All the evidence which I was able at that time 
to collect went to prove that they are not at all a 
relic of ‘a decayed village system, that they are 
of an intensely exclusive character, that they 
exist for the most part jn towns and not in isoUl* 
ed villages, and arc for tbe nch rather than the 
poor file testimony given by the Hindus them 
B^ves HI their own literature shows very plainly, 

I tliink, that no such thing as a system of village 
schools could haie existed in ancient India The 
author of the Institutes of Mann very distinctly 
lays down the principle that none but the twice 
bom castes are to be allowed tbe privdege- of eda 
cation, and the instruction of Sndras and the 
mixed castes is strictly prohibited He laments, 
too, IQ several places that even among Brahmans, 
and much more among the lower twice bom 
castes, there is a perpetual tendency to become 
degraded to the rank of Sudras This tendency 
has been prevailing, and m fact increasing, from 
Manure time till now 'The Sudras or mixed 
castes are as illiterate now as they were then and 
the indigenous schools seldom or never admit 
them 

(«1 In maktabs the instruction js sometime! 
purely religious, eonsistiug m nothing ebe than 
teaching the pupils to repeat the Koran by heart 
In 1874 there were 89 such maktabs with S26 
students or rather rote-learners. This gives about 
five rote-learnere per school 

(d) The other maktabs teach Persian, only, or 
Persian with the Koran and Arabic After about 
tea years' work, a student, if he i» attentive and 
if bu teacher happens to be competent, turns out 
a very fair Persian scholar, which indirectly makes 
bun a good Urdu scholar also Penmaoship i! 
taught fairly in some schools, but neglected la 
others Arithmetic is taught in none In 1874 
there were 663 secular or semi secular maktabs 
with 2,748 students, or about five studeuts per 
maktah 

(c) Tbe Sanskrit schools teach nothing what- 
ever but Sanskrit, and tbe books or subjects 
taught are Kafam Kand (the Book of Ceremonies), 
/* tgiaran, one or more Paranr, and Jyolitk ^ Tbe 
students are mere rote learners, as in the Kurdoi 
maktabs 

(d) The Kaithv schools teach nothing bat 
Eaithi Writing and bazaar arithmetic. They never 
teach Nagri writing or Nagn reading 

No registers are kept , there is no arrangs®®**^ 
of the Btndents into classes, and there are no 
separate school houses As each kind of school 
never teaches mote than one subject, no regular 
curneulum is drawn up for guidance No two 
students read together A teacher beats a pupu 
sometimes if ha is not afraid of offending tbe 
hoy^fl father 

In 1874, out of a total of 663 maktabs, no 
less than 603 (educating 2,251 students) were not 
schools at all in the proper sense of the term, but 
merely pnvate family tutorships The maulvi 
was simply a family tutor, paid from Bs 2 to 
Bs 8 or more per mensem, with free board and 
lodging, and employed to teach the sons or tela- 
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tires o£ {he master of the honse, and to help him 
m the mana^meDt of the State Such a tnao, as 
a matter of course, receives so fees, ssless the 
emplojer may happen to allow him to taka in one 
or two outside pupils, from whom he would receive 
a fee varying with the parents’ means. The fee 
is seldom or never less than 2 annas a month, 
and sometimes comes to 8 or 12 annas 

In the same way, among the Kaithi schools, out 
of the 91 found in existence m 1874, no less than 
41 turned out to he merely family tutorships like 
the preceding 

The Sanskrit schools take no fees on thecon* 
trary, they give fees (or their equivalent m board 
and lodging) to the students 

The purely religious, or Kuram, maktabs feed 
their pupils in the same way as the Sanskrit 
schools do 

■When all these deductions have been made, 
there remain (or rather remained m 1874) only 60 
independent secular maldahs and only bu indepen* 
dent Eaithi schools, the teachers of which receded 
fees from the students and made their livelihood 
out of what they could make them pay The fees 
varied greatly in amount, from 1 or 2 annas a 
month to 6 or 8 Sometimes the teacher was te» 
warded, not by fees in cash, but by presents m 
gram 

hlaktabs of all kinds are presided over by manU 
T 1 S, Sanskrit schools by pandits, and Raitbi schools 
by gams. They are almost always elderly men, 
and their oualilicationsoeier extend beyond 
subjects wnieh they (each, and these have been 
already described 

Aesamuig that the ladigeaoQS schools shl) are 
what I found them to be in 1874, they cannot, in 
my opinion, be ntihsed at all for the purpose pro* 
posed, if by natmal edncation ts meant genrrat, 
inclnsivs ot all noki and exclusive of none 
^ey are intensely denominational, sectarian, and 
unnational, and m this respect they stand at the 
opposite pole to Government schools and to the 
object for which Govemment schools have been 
established The Enrani maktabs arestneUyeon* 
fined to that class of hluhammadans which has 
selected a religious hfe 1 he secular maktabs are 
strictly conSned to those hluhammadana and 
Kayasths who aspire to becoming Qiuharnis,muk* 
tars, maulvis, hakims, &e The Sanskrit schoob 
are stnrtly confined to that class of Brahmans 
who desire to become family pnests, reciters 
of Paranas, or astrologers and fortuDe*teIlera 
The Kaithi schoob are almost entirely confined to 
traders and money lenders, whether Hindu or 
hluhammaiin they are occasionally attended by 
low caste men, snch as dhobis and khatiks, who 
are servants at European houses, and who find it 
useful to bo able to senbble a few words and 
figures in Eaithi for keeping accounts of linen 
and poultry , but the presence of such students u 
rare and a thing o£ recent date The objects for 
which indigenous schools have come into existence 
are indicated by the classes and castes who attend 
them and by the cumcnlum which is taught, and 
they bear out the conclusioa expressed above 
(under the second part of question 8) that Ibo 
only two motives for which vernacular education 
IS soni'bt for m this part of India are religion and 
the demands of the hcreditaiy calling Ibescco- 
lar indigenous schools — that u, all those which oro 
not purely religious— might be correctly termed 
special or prot<.«siODal Indeed, no other name 
c^ld be correctly applied to them, for their solo 


aim is to prepare the pupil for some specified trade 
or calling— not to educate his faculties or give him 
a general training, as is the aim of Government 
schools , and any stndy not directly conducive to 
this aim 13 kept carefully out of sight as irrelevant 
and ©bslrtictive It is, I think, vain to expect 
that the cause of " national education " can be far- 
thered by such an exclusive and narrow agency 
Moreover, I have shown that almost all the teach- 
ers at the so-called maktabs arc merely family 
tntois, and not schoolmasters at all in the proper 
sense of the term and the State can no more 
interfere with a man’s family tutor than it can with 
his cook or any other domestic retainer Even if 
the employer might sometimes give his consent to 
Govemment interference, I do not believe that 
the plan would work smoothly, for no man can 
serve two masters Moreover, I IbioL it is pro- 
bable that most of these private tutors would re- 
fuse State aid if it were offered , for, if they 
receive State aid, they know that they will be 
expected to work harder, and it is not at all to 
their interest to get the sons of their employers 
I educated too fast 

Nu arrangements have ever been made in Ondh 
for traming or providing masters in indigenous 
schoob The men who keep schools of their own 
and depend upon the fees of their students might 
perhaps consent is some cases to receive Govern- 
ment money. But it wonld be altogether beyond 
tbeir power to alter their method of teaching, or 
to teach any subjects beyond what they are teach* 
log at present, until they have undergone a regu- 
lar system of tniQiDg at a Government Normal 
scbool The best of the maJitiib teacherv and 
Eaithi men were taken up by the Educational 
Department some 10 or 16 years ago, when village 
schoob were first started It was found that they 
could not by any means tench the Government 
; cumculnm till they had bad a year’s training at 
(be Normal school Even (hen (hey had not tbs 
same capacity for grasping the new subjects as 
younger minds At the present day these men 
are among the least etficient of our village teach- 
ers They are respected on account of their age 
and rank, hot they are not os well up in our 
school subjects as they should be 

Ae to the Kuram and Sanskrit schools, it is of 
course impossible to lupposo that the (eacbers 
would ever consent to changing their system for 
the pakc of a State grant We might as well ex- 
pect Hiem to change their religion or their caste 
rhey are nnalterably persuaded of the infinite 
superiority of tbeir own wisdom to that possessed 
by Europeans or any other races of infidels and 
ont-castes 

TTie grant in aid system has never been applied 
to indigenous schools in this pronnee Some pro- 
ject of the kind was proposed by the late 
Mr Ilaudfori], Director of PubLc Instruction in 
Oodh, in 1866, but it was disallowed by the then 
Chief Commusioner, Sir John Strachey. A 
second project was proposed in 1873 by Mr Coliu . 
Drowning, late Director in Oudh, but was disallow, 
cd by Sir George Cooper on the strength of my 
report in 1874 

If it is considered desirable to extend pnmary 
education as widely as possible to all classes and 
castes, low and high al^e, then the Government 
schools are doing the work much better than the 
indigenous schools conld, in my opinion, ever be 
made to do it (or tbe former admit low-caste 
pupils as well as high-caste ones, whereas the 
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It appears to me, too, tliat comnnttees o£ the 
stamp whicli Live been callcJ into ousleiiceof 
Jito jenrs are more unsuitable to Ibis coantrjr 
than to any otber in the worl 1 lu India, so far 
as I can see public spirit shows itsilf in two, and 
culj two, forms (1) men of the same caste, trade, 
or creeil will co*opcntc together for the further- 
ance of any object m which the intcrcsta of the 
said caste, tiade, or creed are espccnlly coneemrf, 
(2) men of diflcrciit cn»tes or creeds, but ol the 
same clepartnieiit, will readily co-operato with 
each other in all innKers o/rt.ctin^ the lutcrcsts 
and enicicncj of the said department and its 
duties to the public Outside of these two grooves 
the people of In iin have no power of combining 
f w a common end , an 1, considering the peculian- 
tics of the caste system m this country, no one 
can Uime them Non, the committees which 
have been estal lishcd of late y ears arc mado up 
of all castes and classes of I nilnn society, they 
are upon the Luglish, and not upon the Indun 
mode), they male no appen] to public spirit m 
either of the two forms natural to tho Indian 
chancter , and thi«, in my opinion, is the cIikC 
reason why, ithereier sud wlienewr the^ have 
been tried, they bavo shown such an utter incapa- 
city for action, and bavc failed to exhibit any 
signs of (ife except wint has been pnt into them 
by oflicial control and dircctiou 

Tlio hvstorv of district school committees m the 
North-\\esUrn rrovmces %crifie8, os I thuiL, 
the above conclusions Tlicsc committees were 
lo^csted with their present ] owers of control over 
halLabandi or village schools in (STO (n/e UO 
No d481, dated nil Augnst, 1S70) As at first 
constituted they were uitcnded to bo tona fiU 
self g serning bodies, as free to oct on their own 
impul c BS the ] ngiish School Coords , and hence 
jn the eirly stages of the cirieriaiciit the secre- 
taries and presidents api<oiuted were not Govern- 
ment olheiaU Ihe scheme was a liberal one, but 
it failed, It wig found iinpossiblo to get tie 
work done by irivato, non-ofUcial. ngennes, and 
so It gradually became a rule that the Magistrate 
and Coriector of the distiict shoufd lo the prcsi- I 
dent of eacii committee, ond one of bis covenant- | 
ed assirtants (ho secretary Tims, the plan for 
estiblisliing non ofllcial s If governing committees 
in this country hod no other result than the trans- 
fer of the mnnngcment of village schools from 
the Inspettor and tho Deputy Inspector to the 
district staff and their subordinate revcnueoflicials 
llie leading I rinciple of tbe new orrnngcrncnt 
was that " halkabandi schools are under the control 
of the commitloe eeMiomieally, while tho Inspcc 
tor has charge of their Imhimal status" (r»//c 
Rule 12 of the Rules of 1870) If, however, we 
COW] are the economic’results of departmental 
inanngement in the Notth-Mcslcni I’lovjnces, 
so far os the statistics arc anil h)c nithibcseof 
committee management, there is nothing to show 
that (he ennsQ of viliige education has been pro- 
moted by the transfer I propose to take the 
statistics of tho four yews preceding 1870-71 
and compare them with those of the four j cars 
following 1S72 73 for 1 omit the three years 
intervening between April 1870 and April 1873, 

1 ecaiise this period should ho considered as tcunsi- 
(lonal, and tl erefore unfit fa be used in the com- 
panson 'The comp-irison cannot 1 c carried bey ond 
the close of the year 187C 77 for two reasons (a) 
tbe year 1877 78 was one of drought and farome, 
and the attendance at village schools was, therefore. 


exceptionally small , (4) m the year 1878-79 the 
new forms of educational returns came into force, 

an! the statistics of village schools were thence- 
forth mixed up with those of pargaua and lahsfli 
schools^ 


Tflhlt 1— Departmental ^[anagemeat from 
ISGGC? to ISG't 70 
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In both of these tables the entries relating to 
"cost per pupil" IB column 6 do not comeida m 
oil cues with the entries made under the some 
head iii Uic pnuted annual reports referred to I 
discovered that m the year 1860-C7 the cost per 
pupil h-d been calculated on the avenge daily 
attendance , that in the four years following it 
was calculated ou the a\ erage monthly enrolment , 
(hat in the year 1874-75 tt wiw cakalateJ on (iff 
avemge daily attendance, that in the year 
1870-76 it was again calculated on (he average 
monthly cnrolmeut, and that in the year 1870-77 
it was again calculated on the average daily at- 
tendance In order, therefore, to make the com- 
parison just, I have recalculated the average cost 
per pupil for all the years concerned on one uni- 
form basis, namely, that of the average daily 
attendance, as shown in the two tables above 
Iiet us now ece what the comparison proves 
Table I shows that the arerago cost per pupil 
un lev departmental 'management was Rs 8-4 11, 
and Tabic II that the average cost under commit- 
tee management was Rs S-11-3 The difference 
aroounts to annas C 4 The disparity of cost is 
enormous. In the four years extending from the 
begtoDiQg of 1873 74 to the close of 187G 77 the 
total nnmher of halkabandi students in daily 
attendance was 435 , OlO, and tbe total expen- 
diture on the education of these stnileBts was 
Rs 10 U 418 If these 435,600 students bad 
been elucatvd at the departmental rate, the total 
Miendtnto on their education would have been 
lie 14,*0,6 o 6, which is less by Rs 1,73,820, than 
what was actually expended on them at the com- 
mittec or rion departmental rate This sum, Ra 
1,73 820, represents, therefore, the cost which 
tho North ^Ve5tera Provinces Government paid 

ffS 
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(in tic four rears umlcr rcMcw) for hating ita 
Milano seliools maiia^ed bj committees instead of 
leasing them to be managed, ns before, bj the 
LJacatton Dtpartment Tlo asemgo loss (o 
Gos emment per onnum n as thus about Its tO 000, 
or rather more * 

In oudh the entire management of tillage 
schools las all along rested, and still rests, ttiih 
the educational authorities, and no jKiwcr nhatetcr 
bas been tested in committcvs,* altliou„h district 
oUiccre in Oudh have co-operated quite ns tnucli as 
thcylmtein Nortl-Vcskm I'ruvinccs Wo mil 


V m *w,iu.».c8Rni rruvmccs Wo mil 
iioir, tl erefore, tale the year 1S77.?8, the first rear 
lutv iicL the statistics of the Oudh and North- 
eslern Prot mces schools nerc pul bsbed togcih. 
moncandlLo same toliimo lumin- toVa-ca 
and 03 of the Annual Ilcport for IS??.?-*, it 
mil be seen that the cost per jupil at lialLa- 
b.aJ. .chool, No,lh \\,rt„n Vronn^f ,v.. 

otnolc^ Iban tnms 13 0 In ILit j.ar llie 

K, 1 OS 5ri “""’"“'■J to 

lis 1,0S,3C1 If these students lia\o bcin ciln- 
cated at the Oudh or dojwrtmcnlal rate, the total 
expenditure on their education would Lave been 
leis than it was Ij «* 93,133 

S WMTn7ToX°"'.6r- 

tnlillrf to noinio, o, 'i JI”' " *"> 

c i™., £» tKrt"o'o,,T““* f' >"• 

four years under refir,.n,-?^f ‘tationary dunng the 
1 bale read thron 0. nil ^ “"aas each year 

rchool committeis liot oiil5‘fo?th^^f J «tnct 

question, but aUo.for thriMw u?^ 
since, and throu di -n "“''1 pa'sej 
11.0 . git,." '"“'"S I oonoi fnj 

bomg ioi,„ T"b".,'“ “IT ‘t'r. 
cost ortbatth. 

■tacaistenc, Pouillv tb.a ooSj , i”""™ 

»ev,r,,t b,.„a™,,a, anVn 1bo“±.”'^'r 

the Government of the Norfl. vi ' 4 whith 

bas incurred by the transfer if Prtremeys 

brtb,,t,m,hal,“„.Tj“'M?' '““sgstnent ntn.t 
R* 3 SO, 000 IJ treccrfrel tbo sura of 

increasing^cost 7? that tbis 

‘’uS 

la™ proSted by ib, ttan.r.i „f ’S” 

the Lducalional Inspret,/ ™ re "‘‘ttement fn>„ 

but assertions of tS 11.5 ' 5^' "jcuu, olBeu,! 
potlrf bjr proof iauMl^'™ '"P- 

proofs appear to be entirl -eight, oni! 

report, made b- (j, DiySii K '’““•mg Ho 
last three or foi, year, do il, '"‘e'tor. for tlo 

mptes.,outbatthJballa°,i3! eoo'ep the 

asd btouelULltollrLr^* sHllcn Irf.re aUe ere romo ri.. 


bj the Commiltecs tbemrehe, do not, i, . 
tolo.eiro a faiourablo aoemint of the Kub 
umlor lbeirolargc In tbo Annuallleporl, 
Ilrcolor for tbo fear* Ibid 75, 1875 :,t . i 
1110 77 (but „„,^bo ire,”'. 0, Id 

there art definite statiitics to refer t! la 
tl.^ v.lbge *rLi«l. arc rclumrd „ 

or “iiiclllcient " Now, in tie tb* 
1574 75 the number of iiiffBcicnt schools » 
as 1^7 0 r cent of the total , in tl e irar lSi5 Tfi 
ns <0 7 iierccnl , and in the year 1870 77 aiC S 

rt"'ti V'°, '''*,"5" )«' to feat,-, 

Pelf •Irgbl but sutb ,s the} ,re, Iheriojni, 
on tnoreared l»teonlor^ on the „d. of inegaeuer 
ratlior lion on that ol eniueno, I„ o,, aJ 
tboro I, notb.og to sboiv that the ineroasd 
pet pn| riot anna. 0-1 inbiebin tbo three mn 

uiidfnvf.rencccometonbout Its hSOOOi'i) wa 
followed by any iroprorcmenl m the cducatonJ 
resutto Unl-s, tbo printed ilatr.lira are ,!«. 
to l-dn il'n^ ‘""'‘n'l'i watlaiioa 

*' b«n menrred nlrel 

cannot bo crtimate.1 in ni|n-c All liino giren 
bf district 1 mcers to tbo rout no dotie, of itbool 

tTr/Ji;r‘l"‘ "" Cdure.lool.o,..ntel 

1 lino trill drann front diilnol irotl. An I, igns, 
•r',j7’*H " ' -'“"tional onllonliesiolJ 

raid reonid I „„ ,.,,c„ ,t|„uil tnan.grnirot, had 
nicy iPrtn Bllowcil, rrpre-entj to much waste of 

’r l’i'** h«D Ulilucd 10 the 

lemcecfthe State 

IP, I!** t' e eJ>'cf e»t!i which ippear 

PI, I, J** t'lhmntin (be committee systea: 
tip. "^ron»'htIily of leeimgep 

•chofmasUr to tbs 

ibc very went mrani that could be uieU for rra- 

molmg popular riucotioD It „ the incapacity of 
t^beLdocatien Department to exercise any rich 
or to rely ujon any force but that of 

u*S f iDstrumcot that could be 

“*'7 for promotug Ue muse Ai loaeaithe 
'tilage luhools rests with their 
' V'\ Inipeclor. the attend- 

nnd^««f* deiartraeiiUl energy and Uct, 

L Pre^ure But; 

"• 'he resjonsiLihtr is Irausferred to the 
comniii pn^ ^'>1, much of the atteudance becomes 
schoolm istors are i laced under 
Dnrnspi ''"^r'*'l'>ll to wl ich thev EOt 

colloctin tahsildar rr other ofiicial for 
tiTeii«u^r*i'' ml ir than npcm the nttrae- 
d It I? ‘V" '‘‘”'""0 In the reports by 

tJrJ* ai '"‘r’ <^omm.lt«^ (l nnted in the D.rec- 

more ’* *' ® 

the healthip/ of the two and represmts 

tendanio did nl?^® a'- 

Oost I*cr Mil ,1 «u the end, ns the lucrcased 

•PrI-aS ,n * *" 'l>8 North Western Provinces 

meet them I. 'be North-Western IVov- 

-d hendlhl* * of secretaries. 

loMt which are iSIiS eullbl f c'<?“eDta nt 
»ty and accuuiuhte l -tr'^ '’ “ 

l^orta for IR n ® In tU Di trice 

1 » lor 18 0 811 note that no hss thau iiinb 

' i„,„ ,.d re™ .1.8.,., ot 
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ct'ia'Tcs of secretary arc iuci<lentall} TDeutionolj 
and it is impossible to say bow many more such 
cbaiiffes may bare occurred which haio not been 
Djcctjwied JDtberc/or/slorJBJS SDnolessOwn 
16 chanps of secretary are rccerled I am told 
that a secrctarj rarely remains at his post for two 
jears running (3) In many of the district re- 
ports no aliusiou is made to personal \isil* baring 
been paid to schools h> the Secrctarj to the Com- 
mittee: nnJ in no less than sis cases in the 
reports for 1879 80 the S<.cretary announces the 
soraenhat startling fact that he was confined to 
the sadr sUtioii on nccoiyit of treasury work 
during the whole of the camping season, and 
hencewasiiot able to \i«it any schools Itap- 
pears then that the Secretary, who shonld tee 
more of the schools than ant other member of the 
committee, is not iinfrequently the man who sees 
the leact. (4) Committees are said to meet onec 
a month, aud sometimes onec in ctcry two months, 
for the transaction of husioe*^ 13ut letters on 
all Linds of school matters drop in on any and 
everj daj of the weeL, and if the di<po<.'il of such 
cases rested with a single otCcer (the Inspector or 
Depot) Inspector of bchooU], they could he set- 
tled at once, instead of being Lept watting (ill the 
committee holds its next meeting Dclaj cannot 
tut l>e injurious, and things rrhieh are delayed 
arc sometimes put aside for so long that ther are 
forgotten oUegether, Tlic Inspector of Schools, 
Allahahaa, appears to implr that the marked detc- 
nontion of tu« Milage schools in his divtsion was 
owing to a want of promptness on the part of 
the committees in carrying oot hii rccommend- 
Btioss and ia*»ing the necessary owicrs (Sec 
para Odof Anniul Report for 18'‘0-Sl ) (5) The 
committee system lends to break u^etfrtl tie corps, 
and no department, if it expects to do anj good, 
can afford to dispense with thu admirable scnti- 
meut. Schoolmasters arc led to ecus der them- 
selres the subordinates of tahsildars rather than 
of Deputy Iiisiectors aiidD<.|ue} Inspectors aro 
distinctly told that they arc the sulordinates of 
committees as much ns uf the Iti«pccLor or e^en 
more Thus, the unity of departmental ftcbog 
and action, IS shattered Rut tho committee sys- 
tem IS altogether powerless to crokc any other 
form of public spirit in the place of that which it 
destroys ^ ithin tbs committee itself there is no 
common bond of feeling which can giro life to 
the proisceUmgs, and tho only mcmlicrs who talc 
any part jn |j;e bosmes* are tbc djsfnet officials 
When schoolmasters and Deputy Insiicctom find 
that they haie more masters to serre than one, 
they lose conGdence and become demoralised, nod 
act in whatever way seems safest ai d easiest for 
themselves at the tune The Inspector, too, cm 
not take the same pride in his norkwheti be 
hodstuathe is reduced to a mere examiner, and 
IS not allotred to give effect on his own authority 
to measures which he deems necessary to the 
improvement of Ins own scliools (6) The com- 
mittee system weakens the sense of responsibility 
hen one man is held responsible to his imme 
diale departmental superior for the discharge of 
certain duties, the probability is that ho will 
do them to tl e best of hia power But when the 
praise or blame can he divided among several, 
men become icdifTerent Every one’s business 
13 nobody’s liisiiie«s (7) The committee sjs 
tern requires from one and the same man two 
sets of qnahties, which are rarely combined in 
nature A Deputy Inspector who can shine m a 


committee and speak up boldly before a Deputy 
Commissioner, a Civil Surgeon, or a Superintend- 
ent of Police, may haveless tact m managing his 
ieofbers and geliw^ good irork out of them thaa 
a more modest and rutiring man Tlie men who 
aro cletercst with their tongues do not always 
make the best officers in practice Tlie quality 
roost needed in a Duputy Inspector is quiet, nn. 
ostentatious industry, and such men are not 
likely to shino in a committee (S) The c m 
mittee system docs away with much of the good 
thatiospc.tion isintendel toproluce Itisnot 
of much use t> examine a school, unless the 
teacher is thoroughly convinced that the satis 
faction or dis«3tiaraetion of the examiner with Ins 
work IS syuony mous with the raising or lowering 
of Ins pay Under the committee system a teicli- . 
cr who has failed to give satisfaction to the m- 
spcctiDg officer can go to a tahstldar and plead bis 
cause and the Dt-puiy Inspector has not always 
the courage to report iinfavonmhly againrt n 
tahfildar's profegd or relation Of eour«e, caecs of 
this Lind do not come before the committee, and 
aro probably never heard of or brought to light, 
but I am told on good authority that they occur, 
and that the influence «f the Deputy Inspector 
over liu teaehers has I een very considerably weak- 
ened siaco the committee spstem came iota force 
The dislinetioD drawn in the committee x^iles of 
Nortb-W estem Provinceshetweeu the “economic” 
and the “toitional" management of schools is ona 
which cannot ho maintamed lu practice. If the 
salanca of teachers are not to depend upon tho 
results of examinations, there is no use in having 
the examinntioDs held, and Inspectors ond Deputy 
Iiiypectors had letter be dispensed with (0) It 
cannot be eipwleO tbit the Collector and Magis- 
trate of the district, or any of bis assistants, will 
take as mneb interest lo schools os m revenne and 
enmioal work Uis reputation tnms npou the 
effieieocy and promptness with which the duties last 
named arc performed, and I have never yet 
beard of district officers having mounted the 
ladder of promotion I y means of halkabandi or 
any other schools On the other hand, the Divi 
siooal Inspector is as much hound up in the 
schools nnder lus charge, orratlier (I should say) 

: ID the school} which tcere under his charge, as the 
district officer is m the collection of revenue or 
; repression of crime, surely, then, it would hen 
! wise policy to relieve the district officer of a charge 
I ID which he can only tale a fragmentary and 
fugitive interest, and replace it in the hands of 
ail officer (the Divisional Inspector), who has no 
other work to do and who will give his whole mind 
to the work, if he is permitted by the Govern- 
ment to spend his time and thoughts in its service 
The only argument which I have ever heard 
used in favour of the so called committee manage- 
ment is that district officers are better judges of 
local educational wants than Divisional Inspectors 
From what I myself saw of the proceedings of 
the committee of which I was formerly a member, 
the district officers were absolutely dependent on 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools for all the infoim 
ation they pos»e«sed about the schools of the 
district, and could do nothing without reference 
to him. I am told that the same is the case 
in almost every other committee, and the 
remark made in para 19 of the Annual Report 
for North Western Provinces and 0 idh, ISSO 31, 
that “the schools arc mainly managed by the 
Secretary and Deputy Inspector,” shows that iq 
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the absence of the Deputy Inspector the cm | 
mittce would not know what to do Nor la this 
to be wondered at, considcnng that the Bectetanw ■ 
to committees are being constantly changed, that 
the Collector and Magistrate is rarely stationed 
for many years together m the same district, and 
that the time of both is almost constantly engai;^ 
in other and more important work But if the 
Deputy Inspector of fechools is after all the 
peraoD host informed about local educational wants, 
he can qmte as easily communicate hie informa- 
tion to a Divisional Iti«peetor as to a district 
committee No douht a district officer, if he 
remains long enough in the same station, can and 
does become much better acquainted with local 
educational wants than a Divisional Inspector 
avho has heen only recently appointeii But 
what has this to do with eo»iJ»i<te« ^ A Magis I 
trate and Collector within his own distnet is 
practically omnipotent in all matters educational 
as well as every other He bad just as modi 
power to give effect to his educational plans and 
wishes before committees were established as he 
has had since Long before committees were 
formed or thought of, he was tx Msitor of 

every school withm his lunsdiction, and every 
Assistant Slagistrate was the same l»oog before 
committees were heard of, every teacher knew tliat 
he could appeal to the district officer if he con 
sidered himself unjustly used Every aammdar 
knew that he could apply to him if he wulicd a 
Bclxool to be eatahliahed la hia village Every 
Inspector of Schools knew that, unJees he gave 
prompt and suitable consideration to projects or 
complaints received from the district officer, the 
Biattev would be reported to Qoiemment ftnd 
decided to hia disadvaatage Suiety, then, Iberc 
was no necessity to saddle the dutriot olTcers with 
all the drudgery and routine work of the Educa 
tional Department merely to confirm them in the 
possession of powers which they possessed already 
at d which were never disputed Up to the piescnt 
time the Deputy Commissmaecs m Oudh and thew 
ass starts have given quite as much assistance to 
the Educational Department as Collectors and 
Magistrates havedonein tbcNorth estern Prov 
inoes and the assistance has been given the more 
readily that they have not been burdened mlb the 
routine work of school management, which can be 
done quite as well by the Divisional Inspector 
On the whole then I am very decidedly of 
opinion that the establishment of committees has 
been a useless burden to district officers, and a 
worse than useless obstecle to Divmonallnspectore, 
and such statistics as ate available go to prove 
that the cause of village education has beeu 
impeded rather than promoted by their action 
But if the Government has already quite decided 
that committees are to he matntomed (for such 
appears to be the tendency of the Government 
policy at the present time), then the control to be 
esercjsed by them sliould be strictly limited to 
the fohomng duties (1) the entire management 
Qt all work connected with the repair and erection 
ot village school houses, (Z) the wde right of 
deciding uhat nffage schools are to bcsln^and 
what new ones are to be opened In addition to 
j committee would have the preparation of 
the district budget in September and of the annual 
distrmt report in April They would also have 
inu power of visiting and inspecting schools m the 
col 1 weather or at any other tune of the vearTimd 
cntieis.ng the tmtional results as freeiy^d „ 


frequently ns they wish Now, here is a defini^ 
and simple piogramme which would not or« 
burden commitlecs, and would nttbos-icie W 
relieve the ilopurtinpiit of the one work it 
finds nther burilrnsomc and obstructive to ils 
proper duties— namely, the repair and ercotiontf 
Echool liouscs 

If the committees confmo themselves to tbese 
two points, the district ofTiceis will still be hw, 
ex CIO, to nshist the Inspector in any otbet 
matters in nliicli he may apply to them for hsiji 
to inform the Inspector of anj new scheme nhich 
they may desiro to initiate, or to ask for an 
explanation on any point which may have attracted 
Ihcir notice This is the way m which the Oudh 
Bjstcra lus been actually worked up to the present 
time, anl in my opnion no good will done 
by distutlnng it It securps the help and co- 
operation of district officers without saddling them 
with routine business and drudgery, wbieh the 
department can do for itself and which it feels 
asliamod to thrust upon others At the same time 
it leaves the department free to direct the studies 
lest the results, icvise the salancs of teachers 
anuualiy according to those results, grant leave of 
absence appoint substitutes during abeence, trans- 
fer teachers whenever tlie necessity exists, dismiss 
them as a last resource for neglect of duty, 
select students for the Norma) school, auaio 
prizes and scholarships, S.c , k.c All such matters 
can be diepiscd of by the departmeat oioic 
promptly ond judiciously than they can he by s 
committee composed of oil classes and castes, who 
have no common interest or feeling between them 
1 bare not by me a copy of the rules defintag 
the functions of the English school hoards la 
relation to the Educational Inspector Buttms 
much 1 know, that it rests with the «chool beam 
to decide n Iiere and what schools shall be estab 
lishcd within the area under its charge, and to 
provide for the repair, election, or hiring or 
school hou«es I olso know that the entiw 
management of Normal aehooU rests with the 
Lducatiocal Invpectot, and that the amount of 
support which Government gives in aid of any 
school or, jn other words the amount of eabiry 
which the teioher is to receive, is made to depend 
upon the report of the Inspector as to the eaami 
nation results It is thus clear that the distnbu 
tion of functions which is in force in England, 
whatever differences there may be m minor points, 
IS Iho same m principle as that which 1 -have 
recommended for these provinces 

'What classes of schools should, in 
jour opinion he entrusted to Municipal conumt 
tftCB fur suppuvt and juauagemeut? AssummS 
that the provisioa of elementary instruction lu 
towns 18 to be a charge againct municipal funds 
what security would you suggest against the pos 
sibihty of municipal committees failing to make 
sufficient provision? 

A>» S, — S ippoit 18 one thing and managenieiit 
IS another, and tliere neeras to be no neces'aiy 
Connection between the two There are many 
town schools in Oudh which, with the help of a 
GovernmeDt grant, are supported by Municipa- 
htiw but the managcnient of which has rc'ted 
hitherto with the Education D parfment and 
Municipalities have not only been eati'fied with 
such management but have expressed no desire to 
be bcudeneS with it themselves So long as the 
requisite funds are forthcoming, it does not make 
mnch difference where they come from I have 
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notliing to say then either for or against schools 
hemg made over to Mumcipalities for lujipott 

As, regards mani^ment, the case is diSerent 
I am of opinion that no schools of any hind irhat 
ever should be viollv made over to hlutucipal 
control iluniapal Committees might exercise 
tlie same functions in connection with primary 
town schools that district committees or local 
hoards might exercise (see previous answer) in 
connection with village or rural schools Bat 
they should have nothing whatever to do with the 
management of zilla schools— that is, with schools 
of the higher class 

The great objection that lies against hrooicipal 
management, if (as is proposed) the said manage- 
ment IS to he entire and absolute, is that teachers 
could not under this system he transferred from 
one place to another This objection is a fatal 
one The same teacher ought not to be compelled 
to work on for ever tn the same post The school 
may require new blood. Change of air and scone 
may be necessary to a teacher’s health There 
may he local reasons of various Linds which render 
his transfer desirable Or some higher paid post 
may fall vacant in some other town or district, 
and the teacher m question, may be the most 
dc'a^ng man to be promoted to this vacancy 
If, teachers are not to he promoted according to 
their ments,it is obvious that all etEcicney wiU be 
destroyed, and that only the worst men will m 
future coiuent to accept teacherships under such 
an unjnst and impolitic system It might be 
in reply that teachers can be transferred by 
interconuDunieatioa between tho dinerent hloniei- 
pal committees and that the nents of the teachers 
can be ascertained by reference to the Circle la 
spector, who will be able to adsi<a tho committees 
as to what teacliers are tnost fitted for what posts, 
Ic Surely if the matter is to be eottled by the 
Inspector at last, it had bettor be settled by him 
at first, BO that all parties concerned may be spared 
the cucumlocntion of tronhlesomc correspondence 
Practically, however, the plan would not work 
even thus No comeutteo could taki. the mitiative 
of proposing an exchange of teachers to another 
committee for this supposes (what eurely will 
never happen) that each Municipality wiU study 
minutely the aCairs of other Municipalities, even 
to the extent of knowing exactly what is taking 
place in each other's schools The only persons 
who dm really know wliat the schools of the 
different Muoicipahties are doing and what their 
wants, &c , may be at any given time, are the 
Insiiector of Schools and the Beputy Inspectors 
under him The imtiatire must, therefore, rest 
witli the Education Department, whose special 
duty it IS to consult the interests and ascertam 
the wants of all schools alike 

Schools of the higher class should, for other 
reasons m addition to this, be entirely independent 
of hlunicipal control Any head master who could 
brook being criticised and directed in lus own 
profession by h>atrvc3 infenor to himself in intel 
ligence and totally ignorant of tho arts of school 
management would be of all men the least fit to 
form the characters of tho young If Mum^pal 
support would render the teacbcr«hips at zilla 
schools nnpensionable and the pay precanons, then 
to depend upon Alnnicipihbes for support would 
be as di^astrius as to be subject to their control 
The point raised is — ^What nest security could 
be provided against the committees failing to 


make sulTicient provision for elementary instruc- 
tion within the Mnnicipal area? 

This will depend npon how the Municipal com 
nuttees are to be constituted If they are to be 
directed tn everything by the oEGcial element, as 

they have been hithertcr, the ease does not seem to 

admit of much difficulty It appears to me that 
a much more difficult question to ho settled 
first — namely, “'Who is to decide whether the 
provision made is sufficient or not?" On this 
point the most opposite opinions might be held 
Some might think that no provision is sufficient 
whidi tuns short of making every boy m tho town 
able to read, write, and cipher Other persons, 
amongst whom Professor Huxley may be quoted 
as a representative, are of opinion that the most 
flhteratc man whose work has taught him some- 
thing of the laws of nature, is better educated m 
fact than one who has merely learnt to read and 
wntent an elementary school If Professor Huxley 
were now in Lucknow, he would, I tLnk affira 
that the railway workshops, which employ some 
2,000 men a day, are doing more to educate the 
masses of this city than the Municipal schools 

Quet 9 — Have yon any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers m 
primary schools? Wliat is the present social status 
of nll^ school masters ? Do they exert a bene 
ficial influence among the villagers? Can you 
suggest measnres, other than increase of pay, for 
improving their position ? 

Jm 9 —The system at present in foree in this 
province is all tlut could be desired A. man does 
not receive a teacher’s certificate until he passes 
the qaalifying examination and has aequred some 
expenenee m a practising school 

A ponuUr schoolniaster, next to the zamindar, 
lambardar, post-master, if there is one, is probably 
the most important mas in the village hut only 
OQ condition (hat he gets a salary of from Bs S 
to Us 12 per mensem The vilbgers think very 
btlle of a man whose pay is only enough to keep 
body and soul together 

Chi (he whole I (hinL that the village school 
masters m Oudh exercise a wholesome influence 
among the people It is their own interest to act 
the part of neutrails or mediators m the quarrels 
and disputes with which villages are sometimes dis- 
tracted 

1 am not able to suggist any measures, other 
than increase of pay, for improving the position, 
of teachers in pmnary seaools I strongly depre- 
cate however, the projects which have been some 
times tried or proposed for turning schoolmasters 
into post office men registrar®, medicine-sellers, 
&.C Such misceUaneons work may add something 
to their importance and to their pay, but it utterly 
nuns their tuitiocal work. Moreover, by placing 
them under more masters than on® the authority 
of the Deputy Inspector, which ought to be sn 
preme and absolute, is weakened 

Quet 10— What subjects of instruction, if 
latioduced into pmnary school®, would make them 
more •acceptable to the community at large, and 
specially to the agricultural cb««es? Should any 
special means be adopted for making the instruc- 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

A»s 10 — The two subjects which were once 
wanting have withm the last few years been sup- 
plied Eaithi wntmg which was once as much 
prosenbed in Oudh as it still is m North Western 
Provmces, is now taught to any student m ’Oudh 
69 
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tvLo prefers it Formerly, too, there was no ma. 
nual for tciichinf- court pa; ers and Lusmess mpm 
in Urdu shdasti This want has Iikcm«o teco 
Bupphed of htc j ears I know of no other nilject 
that could now K ad led with ndnntage, Imt if 
all ^ographr and history were omitUtl. Mlbrjer* 

would he glad to he rehcied of them n,e t^c 
rnay not be a healthy one, Lut they infiniteU rre- 
lusto^ Fnranas to authenticated 

The necessarr means JmeLoea adopted alfcsuK 
fM making the instruction in the nUe subjects 

Urdu shiLacfi ore both required in the \i!bee 
tMchcrship eiammation, nnd no candidato cm 
iTS “ not pass 


Q«et fi— Is the Temaeular recognised and 
^e d^ilecl 

of the ^oplo , and if not, are tin. school# on tii,* 
account less useful nnd popular ? 
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they imply anything, imply an 'ftnoranee, ,f 
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sir 

rfgardiVtu7£ri/o7fS “ttS"*'™’ to nnU 
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their means and it shmiM i acconlmg to 

teacher to collect w& l^! the viUa^ 
gopktopay Coi..,* ./riH “» “'>™ S 
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Pnmary school, can U* increas«I, and 

Jnt 14 — Tlie only possible means of I-,, 
wore pnmarj schools intocxidenc^m llu^rt^f 

ladra ., ly the Oomnment gCg m«^of , 

own monej for this obirel ThM- ' , 

•pency of any kind witercr wl leh ran iSj 
tl f *“ Indigenous schools are fej 

thwwhonre rich enough to mamfam them.ia^ not 
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is ever to mm much desired result 
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Am 15 —No instance ot tlie kind has erer 
occurred in Oudli Tlie tecdcnc} bas been all 
m the opposite direction Talukdari echooU at 
the different eadr stations were converted into 
Government schooU, which they still are , and all 
but five of the remaining Anglo-vernacular pn 
vate sdiools have died out from the subscriptions 
having cea«ed to he paid The conversion ^ the 
talnkdari sadr schools into Government schools 
was made with the sanction of the Government of 
India in the time of Hr Hanford , and the 
greatly increased efficiency of these schools has 
fiilly justified the wisdom of the measure 

There are two mam reasons why more effect 
has notheen given to pangraph 62 of the des- 
patch of 18a4 — (1) lliewantof motive on the 
part of the wealthier or indolent classes , (2) the 
want of means on the part of the middle or in- 
dnstiial classes Asarnle, m thiscountrj no parent 
eends his son to school unless his (the eon’s) bread 
depends upon his receiving an Enghsh education. 
Hence the wealthier classes have no motive The 
very circumstance which indoces the middle cla««es 
to make use of our schools — the necessity of 
earning thexr bread— rend'^rs it impossible for 
them to maintain the said schools at their own 
cost 

Qwer IG — Do yon know- of any cases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to private bodies, 
with or without aid, without injury to education 
or to any interests wUich it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect ? 

Am iff— The only Government institnttoas of 
the higher order in Oadh are the 11 ztlla or high 
achooL Not one of these would, in my opinion, 
siimTe i£ Government support were withdrawn 
I now attempt to ei^lam the grounds on 
which this opinion is founded 

It might seem probable that if two great usfi- 
tntions, Uke the Anglo-'Muhatnmadau College at 
Ali^rh and the Canning College at LucUiow, 
could be established by private enterprise a/ortion 
smal/er us^tatims Ifte aiJJa echoes, whieh are 
only m preparation for such colleges and which 
cost verj much less, could he maintained by pri- 
vate bodies But neither of these prec^ents 
appears to hold good when we come to examine 
them 

Under question 7 I havegiien my reasons for 
behevmg that among the people of this country 
there is no public spirit and no power of combi- 
nation, except privately within the same creed, 
trade, or caste, or officially withu the same depart- 
ment of the public service The case of the 
Angio-Hohammadan College at Aligarh is no 
exception to the rule This college, as its name 
implies, owes its exMtence to the wide-spread sen- 
timent of religious and political sympathy The 
managing committee is made up ciclufively of 
Jluhammadans of influence but the “pnratc 
bodies,” into who«c hands it is proTO«ed to trans- 
fer the management and support of the Govern- 
ment ziUa schools, would necessarily contain a 
mixture of all such castes, cla«ses, and creeds as 
mi-’lit happen to be thrown together at the differ 
en^ eadr stations m which (he said xdla schools 
are situated Again, the Aligarh committee can- 
not be called a purely local one, for it has its 
agents and correspondents m most of the impor- 
tant towns and atiea of India. But the private 
bodies required for the support of ziUa schools 


would be strictly local, for no one in Calcutta, or 
Simb, or Hyderabad, would care to take any 
part in mamtaimng a xilla school m Bahraich or 

Gonda iluhammadans from all provinces of the 

emptro— &om the Panjab to Bengal, and from 
Ui^ustan to Deccan — have conlnbuted to the 
founding of the Aligarh institution A move- 
meat of this kind can sneceed perhaps once in a 
century m producing one college m Upper India 
after Its own peculiar model , and hence it affords 
no mdieation as to whether the 39 zilla schools in 
Noirth-1ire«tcm Provinces and Oudh could or could 
not bo maintained by private bodies working out- 
side the groove of religious and political unity. 

The example of the Anglo-JIuhammadau College 
at Aligarh will, no doubt, stir up the Hindus to 
establish an Anglo-Hindu College of similar pre- 
tensions at some other city Here, again, caste- 
feeling, race-jealon^, rehgious nvalry, will be 
the mam spring of the movement Such a move- 
ment may prodneo one Anglo-Hindu college once 
in a century, hut the transfer of 30 Government 
ziUa fichools to private bodies, if this is contem- 
plated, postulates the existence of pubhc spmt of 
a veiy different order, and assumes a power of 
combination among meu of different castes and 
creeds such as I heheve does not exist in this part 
of India 

The Canning College, Lucknow, affords no 
better precedent than those already considered 
Nominally this is on aided college But in point 
of bet it IS neither managed by a private com- 
mittee nor IS it maintained by private enterprise 
The Committee is brgely composed of olScid 
members, of whom I am my«elf one, and the 
Commissioner of the Lucknow Division rules the 
committee to the same extent that the district 
officer rules the School Committees of Nor^- 
Wesleni Provinces Financially, the Canning 
College IS as much a Government institution os 
any other school isr college in India , for the 
Government has pledged itself to the Ihloidars 
of Oudh to aid their endowment to the extent of 
Rs 25,000 a j»r, aai (be Thlciliitre on Cbcir 
part have pledged themselves to the Government 
to pay a fixed annual percentage of their rentals, 
and this percentage is collected like a tax — which 
it IS — by the Deputy Commissioners of districts, 
and the money is regularly lodged m the Goj em- 
ment treasury like that realised from any other 
tax The income of the institution is, therefore, 
more securo tlian that of a purely Government 
college at of a purely aided college, for the former 
can be abolished at any time by Government 
order, and the latter dies a natural death as soon 
as the sub<^;npbons begin to fail The annual 
mcome, too, is cot only safer, hnt larger, than that 
of most Government colleges, and the Govern- 
ment contribution is double or treble what is 
given to Hided colleges elsewhere There was a 
great display of class feeling and political excite- 
ment among the Talukdars of Oudh immediately 
after the mutiny, and much zeal was shown In 
foundin'* this college in honour of thcir patron, 
Lord Waning, after whom it was called Bat if 
the sacad, or deed under the terms of which the 
college was founded, were now dcstroved by the 
consent of both parties — that is, if the payment 
of the collegt tax was made purely optional — the 
Caomne College would in a few j'ears cease to 
exist Isirge slices of the taxable estates have 
already pas^ from the hands of Talukdars, and 
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the ne?7 omiera arc altogetlier indifferent to the 
interests of the institution with which those 
estates are saddled The zeal of the Tklutdars 
themselyes, especially of those wlio are by this 
tune deeply in debt, has considerably cooled down 
since the excitement of the mutiny 

We cannot look to Missionanes, for ^fissionanes 
are already doioff all tliat their funds will permit 
them to do, and money which has been raised in 
Jrassaehnsetts by the Society of the American 
Mission, 13 not the same thmp os money raised by 
private enterprise among: the Natives themselves 

There is no sadr station in Oudh in which a 
private committee could be formed capable of 
maintaining and managing its own zilla school 
In any one sneh station you might possibly, bat 
rarely, find one or two absent bndlorda who 
prefer Imog at head-qnartera to living on their 
estates, yon will find a few plealers, all of whom, 
except fonr or five, arc earning a precarious livc- 
ihoodin the courts, a few banters or money, 
lenders, and the clerks at the Government oflici 
This completes the list No other Natives of 
influence would be found Tho different castes 
and closes who make this total do not associate 
freely together as the residents of an EnHish 
town are acewtomed to do They live m i^ta. 

If there was 

anything like cohesion in the different mrts 

wW^ animateJTthc 

whole, tho Municipal committees wirich have h^n 
forra^ would bo committees m fact, and not 
do ffi submit, as they 

to official direction and control in everythin/ 

Witn this example before ns it seew m T£ 

maintenance of a really efficient school 


(11..S U a„ JWut, coiSmtv) -t nd .S'? 

™nt gram coma „0t be SriSSfj S""' 

and the teachers, ill paid either, 

certain of the smiU lu” Y' ho 

Then, the managers, nS ahW ^ u**®? 

same view on certain nna^* ® ^ take the 

amongst themselves (tSis quarrel 

Mussulmans would form nn» i c«ttain) 

t™, .£ the„Tp“S Tbf t 

Her. .1 If 

clique This is nof , would form another 

not a sadr station in Oudh in wWW? *® 

of Iraloosyand discord do “ '"S"'* 

are few stations m whif^h ® t 

tbcmsBlTcs coi,sp,cu„„rS,„“ ^ *‘™ ""‘“ido 

Moreover tb, lammt o?Zc”JX ra 
sessed by tbo different ^ means po. 

proporlionalo to the eten?™ '» 

motives, that is to sar respective 

..bserib; ra..;';r:j;“rnftr“'fi ‘"‘P ^ 
.•mely.kndlorasniidfS 


tho least motive for subscribing at all . wWw,. 

the r«rer men-lhose whose sons mnst work W 
their bread, and who therefore look to thenS 
school as the stepping stone to their fat-S 
^reers-would Iiavc the least money to S 
It » useless to expect tint the fee recefptsmSI 
pro^nccs would be high enough to produce a 
substontial income The middle classes m tk 
country are not at all neb, and many ofZ 
students can scarcely pay the fees which ut 
already imposed It appears, too. that thw 
prosnenty is oa tho decline for it was poinW 
out hy filajor Danng m his last FinanciafState- 
^nt that tho number of incomes in tho North 
Western Trovinccs and Oudh which come withu 
the operation of the Jiccnse-tax has considmblv 
decrea^ within the last decade Tlieekasof 
men who have the best idea of business, and who 
would probabljr be the most regular subsenher*. 
are the clerks in Qoicmment oflices, and in this 
class, if m any, it might have been hoped tha' 
the nucleus of a managing committee conldbe 
found Untit is notoneus that such men are 
fn^uenUy transferred from one station to another. 

henco they arc tlie least to be rehed oa for 
the maintenance of a scheme m which continmtv 
of aim, attachment to local interests, and accmanla* 
ted cxpcnence, are indispensable conditions of 
su^ss Putting all tlie«o circumstances together, 
i r«l as eertam os I can be about anythicg future, 
that there IS no zilb school m Oudh which would 
not be nimod if it were transferred to the support 
M of 0 locol private body 

<"ffcrent timre there have b«a several 
ernacular schools in Oudh mamtamedhy Govern 

ment, to which English depart ments werestteded, 

aw Uif« departmenU were maiDtaine(rmrtly by 
Iwl subscnptions and partly by Government aid 
i"* t these snbscnptioa 

has lurviTed Tliey failed after a fe» 
^re bfoause the subscnptions were aet regularly 
tewhers felt insecure in theur position, 
the managers or subscribera disagreed among 
IV.tl. Ufora 

JV“‘ P'.l'.fcilily IS Ihtra tlral tls idh .cho.ls, if 
wey were pheod under similar cirenmstanees, 
woJd escape the same fate? 

In the evidence given before the Educational 
^remission by the Honourable Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, C S I , and published in full m the 
(we//e. No J6, dated 6th Jlay, 18S2, the great 
which the Savyid appears to have 

W«1 his belief that the zili sch^ls m tlie«e 

p n«8 could be maintained by private Native 
“«*t«nce of the Anglo Mnhara 
ma^u College at Aligarh But I would beg to 
mviw the prominent attention of the Commission 
^ho fact that the Aligarh committee a few 
fhA » Government for a shoe of 

College endowm«it This shows how 
4* it IS, even for such a college as 
Tf ?? ’ „ ® permanent source of income 

d^b«l Nizam of Hy* 

noM nnli ‘ Lieutenant Gover- 

madA l.k« other English gentlemen, hare 

donations, and which commands the 
W'* '’k.'. Musralmm 

" I.<lra,-lra. abeiMy belraj.d . 

Btations Bnn ®°^ool3, situated in obscure 

princes m V do donations from Indian. 

Viceroys, represented by Jio 
Dal or rehgious movement, and devoid 
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of every element -wliieh conld form a bond of 
union amon^ the diifcrent classes and castes 
attending them, can subsist withont an endotr- 
ment, or (which is the same thing) without some 
permanent source of income such as Gorernment 
support has hitherto supplied ? 

I am not personally acijuainted with many 
schools in the North Western Provinces, but I 
think I am right in saying that the Bengahtola 
school, Benares, is the only school in that province 
under strictly Native management which has maio- 
taincd an unbroken career of success ever since it 
was founded Iilany other aided schools, under 
Native management and support, liave been tried 
in the North-Western Provinces, but most of them 
have died out, as those in Oudh have done, and 
of those few which have survived none but the 
Bengahtola, Benares has, so Jar as I know, been 
really succe^ul This is one of those exceptions 
which proves and TenCes the rule laid down in 
these remarks The Bengahtola committee is, as 
its name implies, a Bengali committee — that is, it 
IS not made up of a mixture of creeds and castes, 
which liave no power of combination for a common 
end, bub consists of one homogeneous class, which 
IS not less clannish and self coherent in these prov- 
inces than are the Chmc«e in California The 
Bengahs of Benares hve in a distinct quarter of 
the city, keep up their own newsjKiper or organ, 
have a good ueal of wealth among themselves, and 
draw something hc&idcs from their relatives in 
Lower Bengal and Upper India It is no wonder 
that a compact community of this kind consisting 
of about 40,000 souls cau mimtam its own locd 
school and elect a suitable managing committee 
animated by a common cause 

Quei 17 —In the province with wtucb yon arc 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the establishment of sebooU and 
colleges ujioD the grant-iu aid system ? 


school to the amount necesmry for English to be 
taught, the deed of endowment is thereby cancelled 
(I) The schools in question are not manafjtd Zy 
tommtlteet If the school receives no aul from 
Government, it is managed hy a smglc officer on 
the etate selected for that purpose Sneh is the 
case with the Banndi and Akauna schools If the 
echool is aided, it is managed by the Educational 
Department, almost to the same extent as if it 
were a Government school Such is the case wiUi 
the schools at Balrampor, Hahmudabad, and 
Bhinga Tliero is a frequent interchange of ofli- 
cers between these aided schools and Government 
schools, and the teachers at the former consider 
themselves as almost Government servants This 
shows how thoroughly unsnited to the conditions 
of this country committee management is believed 
to be by Natives of mlliienee and intelligence , and 
tbeir opimon in this matter is entitled, as I think, 
to consideration The Education Department has 
never a sumed the management of any school until 
It has been asked to do so The Raja of Bhinga, 
who endowed his school last year, made it another 
condition of his endowment, that it (the school) . 
should he nnder the management of the Educa- 
tion Department, and not under bis own manage- 
ment or nnder that of his successors 
The above remarks apply to the past as much 
as to the present For example, the English 
school at Bahraich was onginally maintained by 
the klaharaja o! Eapurtlnla, and the local admin- 
istration showed its appreciation of Ins liberality 
by aiding the school to the extent of half its cost 
and by establishing no school of its own in the 
Babraidi station Eventually, however, the 
scheme fell to the ground, and the ilahinija 
drew his support, allepng as liis roa«on tbit ha 
preferred to establish tn^ish teaching ichocli on 
hi8 own estates for the benefit of hu ovni iwople 
to maintaining one at Bahraich for tlie wneJit of 
the general public Ilenco the Goi crnmint wm 

If« own xilh school atB-ilinich, 
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the nerv owners are altog:ether indiSere&t to the 
interests of the institution with which those 
estates are saddled The zeal of theThloMars 
themselTCs, especially of those who are by this 
time deeply in debt, has considerably cooled down 
since the excitement of the mutiny 
We cannot look to Missionaries, for Missionaries 
are already doing all that their funds will permit 
them to do, and money winch has been raised m 
Massachusetts by the Society of the American 
Mission, IS not the same thing as money raised by 
private enterprise among the Natives themselves 
There is no sadr station in Ondh m which a 
private committee could be formed capable of 
mmtaining and managing its own zilla school 
In any one such station you might possibly, hut 
rarely, find one or two absentee landlords who 
prefer living at head-quarters to living on their 
estates, you will find a few pleaders, all of whom, 
except four or five, are earning a precarious live 
hhoodin the cou^. a few bankers or money, 
lenders and the clerks at the Government offic^ 
This completes the hst No other Natives of 
influence would be found The different castea 
fiv do not associate 

f as the residents of an English 

town are i^ustomed to do They hve in iS 
If there was 

anything lie cohesion m the different parts 

whole anunateTthe 

i Mnmcipal committees wUch have been 
formed would be committees in fact, aS not 
and would not submit, as they 
M to official direction and control in evervthin/ 

highest degree improbable that a private bodr 
J!5iort ‘’J. sach a difficiSt tas^ 

sxtii 

Sovemneot gtaol a„ Braera%^ J'ln" SH'' J 

to maintain a competent staff ®odowed 

the subscriptions wruU nof > place, 

(this 13 an absolute certainty) , and 8?tK 
ment grant could not be reSrl. 
and the teachers, ill paid alrea.^^^i5 ^ either, 
certain of the smaU salarv ** 

Then, the manaeers not ^ P^c™ised to them 
same viewTn able to take the 

amongst themselves ftLs*\'f°po ^ 11 “'** 

Mnssalmans would form nna 1 certain) 

two, if there hTppened to b?^“h 
SuncisinthesamSinn? w m 

another , Hindustanis would’ fom^ ** 
there should happen toXtwoTtr"”)^®?" ‘f 
in the same station tTio=o Cashmins 

clique This IS n& ««>ther 

true and true without I* « 

not a sadr station in Oudhm^StL “ 

of jealousy and discord do not 

are few stations m whiok 
tbemseira tonspioiou. witta 
Moreover, the amount of expenence 

sessed by Iho different means pos. 

motives, that IS to sav “ ?* respective 
snbscnbe most m ^ 


fte W mot™ Eoprab«cnbinB,tJI,,W 

th. p^rer „™_tbose whose sons wo,t £ 
tbeir btced. mdwho therefore look to th£ 
rabool «s the stepping stone to their lot™ 
esreers-would have the least money to S 
It 1 . useless to enpect that the fee recerplsmthM 
princes would be high enough toVodncii^ 
substantial income The middle classes in Oil 
country are not at all neb, and many of the 
students can scarcely pay the fees wieli „ 
Jready imposed It appears, loo, that their 
prospnty ,s on the decline for it was t»uS 
out by Jlajor Baring in bis last Fmanml State- 
iMnt that the number of incomes in the North 
Western Provinces and Ondh which eomo witlm 
toe operation of the license-tax has cons derabh 
decreased within the last decade Ohecksof 
men who have the best idea of business, and who 
would probably be the most regular subscribers, 
aro toe clerks m Government offices, and in this 
c^, if m any, it might have been hoped that 
toe nuclei of a managing committee could bo 
found But it 13 notonons that such men are 
frequently transferred from one station to another, 
Md hence they are the least to be rehed on for 
the mamtenance of a scheme in which continmtv 
ot aim, attachment to local interests and aceumnl^ 
ted expcnence, are indispensable conditions of 
8UWS8 Putting all these circumstances together, 
»k wt®’® I WQ be about anything futare 

that there is no zilla school in Oudh which weald 
nw be ruined if it were transferred fo the support 
and management of a local pnvate body 
At iMerent tunes there have been samal 
emai^ar Bcbools m Oudh maintained by Gevera 
meo^ to which English departments were attached, 
and toe% departments were mamtained’rartly by 
1^1 subscriptions and partly by Government aid 
i-Tk® t ^ subscription 

etowls has survived They failed after a few 
^rs b«auso the subscriptions were not regularly 
- j iL ® t^^cbera felt insecure in their position, 

1 or Bubsenbere disagreed among 

. ^^^res With eueh an example before ns 
What probability is there that the ziUa schools, if 
ny were placed under similar circumstancw, 
woMd escape the same fate ? 

n the evidence given before the Educational 
^mmiMion by the Honourable Sayyid Ahmad 
Ithan, C S X , and published m full m the 
gazelle. No 86, dated 6tU May, 1852, the great 
^bich the Sayyid appears to have 
tended ha brfief that the rilla schwia m thees 
rn^J***^ could be maintained by private Native 
wmmittees is the existence of the Anglo Mnham- 
But I would beg to 
‘“prominent attention of the Commission 
committee a few 
lha .®8^®PPbed to Government for a shoe of 
endowment This shows how 
AIiMr},°**'' a college as 

TP ^ ’ y, permanent source of income 

dLh^ to which the Nizam of Hy 

now »n’i yiceroys, two Lieutenant Cover* 
E“ffbsh gentlemen, have 
avmnnf^ * donations and which commands the 
tbe whole Jfussalman 
'Already betrayed a 
bow is it to to 
statianc » schools, situated in obscure 

princes or ““ donations from Indian 

represented hy no 
lonal ot rehgioos movement, and iLvoid 
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m otlier countnts of Europe The rieh go to 
schools intended for the rich — that is, to schoeds 
where the fees charged an. intentionally high, 
the less nch go to rather cheaper schools, the 
le«s nch again to cheaper ones still, and so on 
but all the«e schools, in the case snppo«cd, arc of 
the same educational grade and teach the very 
same subjects In India the number of stitdents 
attending high schools and caUeges is so extremely 
small that the principle of mahng erciy one pay 
according to his means must be worked in a differ^ 
ent waj Instead of going to different schools, 
os in England, students must pay at different rates 
in the same institiibon The principle u equally 
well observed in either case 

Quet 2S — Is it, in your opinion, poenble fora 
non Government institution of the liighei order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Goyernment loshtu 
tion? If so, under what conditions do you con 
sider that it might become so ? 

jni 2Z — Not only can a prmte institqtion 
become inflaential and stable when it stands in 
direct competition with a Government institution 
of the same class, bat It is the proximity of the 
Government school nhich is the chief cause of its 
becoming so This opinion is not the creation of 
fancy, hut the result of an observation of facts 
In L.i«hnagarh and Calcutta {Lower Bengal), in 
Kangoon and jitoulmem (British Burmah}, m 
Lucknow (Oudh), la Benares (North TVe^cm 
provinces), there are, as I have seen myself, flour> 
uhiug aided schools side by side with Government 
ones I have observed too, that tnemorceQ!> 
Cient Government school is the more efficient 
the aided schools are also , and that really good 
aided schools are seldom or never fonod except 
in those cities and towns m which there is gora 
Government school to serve as a model ana to 


scboohi English, as cverj one knows, is the lan- 
guage which rules the Empire, the representative 
of power, wealth, progres”, culture, and civilisa- 
tion The Nativ es of the present day arc magne- 
tised by its influence more than their forefathers 
were by Persian m lilnhammadan times, and as 
mneh as the provinces of tha Roman empire were 
magnetised by the influence of Latin It is true, 
faowerer, that English taught Natnes can seldom 
find employment ns soon as they wisli, or of the 
Land that tney would choose, or with such emolu- 
ments as they wonld liko to get how few of us 
can do this m onr own country ! But they seem to 
settle down to something in the end, for I never 
hear of ex-stndents who have done well at zilla 
schools rcmatmng permanently unemployed, as I 
frequently hear of men who have passed the mid 
die school examination m the vernacular A ma 
tnculated man la content to commence life on 
Rs 10 or Ss 12 a month, if he sees some hope 
before him of working his way np As Govern- 
ment employment has now become very scarce, 
they seldom expect to get it, and are ready enough 
to accept private service of any kind that suits 
them Among the different professions open to 
Natives the most popular is that of pleader Some 
go into mercantile business of their own, and 
many more would do so if they had the capital to 
start with, for in most mercantile transactions 
kaghsh wonld ho of the greatest use to them. 
Those who fail to pass oat^nculation and cannot 
continue their studies sometimes become teachers 
in vernacular schools I once foundamatnculat^ 
man teaching at his native village in the Bahraich 
District, and in point of disciiilioe and instruction 
his school was decidedly above the av erage I had 
formed my opinion of the school before I had 
beard anjdhing about the teacher's own antece- 
dents 



Jjirtli and social sfatns for gaming their end rather 
than upon the claims of educational fitncea 
Of the former class it is sufficient to say that 
they pay little or nothing towards the cost of 
maintaining schools and colleges, hecanso they 
seldom or never send their sons to them to lio 
educated There is good foundation, therefore, iq 
this case for the complaint that tliey do not pay 

enough, but there seems to be DO remedy. 

Students of the latter class pay much less than 
they (Muld and would do if they did not percene 
that the accident of birth counted more for (ho 
obtaining of a Government appointment than edn 
cational fitness In illustration of this remarh 
I would rjfer to the cases of the two youne men 

^ r“="> Ul” malnculalion 

S«thmstaccsMo Iho rule ratter 

M men of rank fiad that educational menta count 
for veiy Iiltlc by the c.de of birth, ttcydo Ml 
^rchoir little the, learn nt n «ihoil Kl " 

m tt, hand? fV”” 

Mlr?=l =3 

fi'aS-SSS-Si' 

such men m order to nro^o y Oo^erement chose 

nni failure, that the 0ml 

•erred to iironcana Thirl . ‘’‘■S"''* ““ 

rrhich ehould ^set the ®,®Port™eot, 

^:£trntr““TsS- ■' r'”- “• 

many J ears' standing Aa^ 

Tvealthy classes seldom get as £w 

they are spared the expense of ii 

altogether In fact as n, a collie education 

loarS tteleaaW tteleartTl”'' “'J' 

and hone. ft. 'ooVpW tl.; “L“Stt“^ 

do not pay enough » is extremely 


»m. .Meal. .4 admi/.d fee TaS??" 

^hat fees are charira^ ,1. ^ aware 

classes i-n BenaresTnf Agm But"* 1 

he there ehould bl^ne SS f 

the%rar^^cSLS,th:^o“l 


four of the host students, after pasnnff (he Vm 
Arts examination, migrated to the Canmn™ cT 
lege Lucknow, beenuso it suited themheUeVb 
jay He 1 per mensem than Its Bfontndm, 
tbo same course If the income of tbe CaanioB 
College were derived from local voluntary ml! 
acnptions Oicrc might be some plea in farm of 
^wmg it to underbid colleges which arc mio. 
tamed 1 y Government But (as I have explained 
pndc- question 26) one half of its income is ^rui 

111 ^ Goiernment, and the other half u colkct 
cd hhe a tar by the Government district ofiicen 
from the Lalnldan estates Tbo monopoly nhuh 
It enjoya of cliarpng lower fees than GovemmcBt 
iMtdutions IS, therefore, quite indefensihl If 
the Government College, Agra had b«n oUoired 
to charge Re I or under, and Iho Canning Colle-’e 
hnd been compelled to charge Rs 6, the relative 
positions of the two colleges at the present time 
would he roverspd The Agra College would have 
wrire undcrgnuluato classes, and tbo Cannujg 
CoUego would find \t very difficult to keen opt 
eutncient attendance. 

(2) The plan of charging a fixed fee rate st 
Government colleges {namely, Rs 8 in F.;L 
cla^s and Rs 5 m B A classes) is in my onimon 
a bad one The nombor of under graduates at 
any collide m llicso provinces 14 not likely at 
any lime to exceed 100 There would be no diffi 
*“ererore, m laving a shdmg scale of fees 
TonabTo a^rOiog to the income of the parents 
f t IS true that the returns of income might cot 
al^ys bo ftxaclly correct m the caw of men not 
noiiung a Government appomtment, but aaytlime 
woicli would tend to remove the incficahties cf 
0 present system would be an improvcmcat, 
Xue fixed scale which 15 DOW in for® does barm 

« ^0 tbe first place, it shuts ont 

•“ny 01 the most deserving and promuing m», 
from DO mult of their own they hanpea to be 
jwr, from the leneCte of a college education In 
e second place, it enables other men, who happen 
to t>o la easy circumstances, to receive a collec* 
education at n mn,.!. it.-_ 


..V «a»y Circumstances, to receive a 
Mocation at a much emaller cost than they would 
williog to pay If ashdmgscale 
t lee rates were drawn up, and if the same rule 
werem^cbiflJ.Dg upon all colleges nhke, Gov 
omment and aided, tl ea no one could comphuc 
It IS an undoubted fact that the middk clashes 
J"‘‘’®f®f»nntry--thosewho generally male the 
St students at our schools and colleges — are not 
!L ®f Rs 5 p>.r mensem is 

cases prohibitive If it were not for the 
ro. local scholarships at the Bena 

^ ^ clas'cs would be much 
s^Ierthan they are This I know from my 
own experience there ns Principal I also know 
“ member of the Canumg 
ntiF,.^ Gomnutteo that local scholarships are not 
tti» . ^vcn from college funds m aid of 

^ students I believe, too, that at the 
College, Allahabad, the endowed 
nnmlb., ol^hips help largely to keep up the 
tralinn” souna principle of adminis 

aa mii.,k. ** ^ think, is to make eveiT student pay 
the anf afford, rich and poor alike, and 

^ enforcement of this pnnciple will help to re 
‘complaint alluded to in this question, 
ThI t:® t^lasses do not pay enough ' 

accord student should pay 

a Bfton ^ nieans is not only reasonable on 
now in principle which is 

rce in our own country, and I believe 
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in otlier countnfes o£ Europe The rich go to 
jchools intended for the nch — that is, to schools 
where the fees charged are inteationally high, 
the less rich go to rather chenpcr schools, the 
less rich again to cheaper ones still, and so on 
but all the'9 schools, in tlio case supposed, are of 
the same educational grade and teach the very 
same suhjLCts In Indm the numher of student 
attending high schools and colleges is so eitremely 
small that the principle of making every one pay 
according to his means must he worked in a differ* 
ent way Instead of going to different schools, 
as in England, students must pay at differen.t rates 
in the same institution The principle is equally 
well observed in either case 

Ques 23 — Is it, in your opinion, no'sible fora 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become loiluential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government institn 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you con 
sider that it might become so ? 

Ans 23 —Not only can a private institution 
become influential and stable when it stands in 
direct competition with a Government institution 
of the same class, hot it is the proximity of the 
Government school which is the chief cause of its 
becoming so This opinion is not the creation of 
fancy, but the result of an observation of facts 
In Kishnagarh and Calcutta (Lower Bengal), m 
Hangoon and Moulmcin (British Bnrmah), m 
Lucknow (Oudh), in Benares (North W^em 
Brovinoes), there are, as I have seen myself, flour 
isliing aided schools side by side with Government 
ones 1 have observed, too, that the more effi* 
cienb Government school u the more efBcient 
the aided schools are also , and that really good 
aided schools are seldom or never found except 
m those cities and towns in which there is good 
Government school to serve as a model and to 
etimolate competition 

Quo 24 —Is the cause of higher edacation m 
your province injured by any unhealthy compc* 
tition, and if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply? 

Am 24 — ^The only city in Oudh pcjmlous 
enough to supply fee paying pupils for more than 
one English school is Luomow In this city, 
certainly, there is no unhealthy competition for 
the number of pupils attending every English 
teaching school shows a yearly tendency to rise 
The only injurious competition that exists is not 
between the several English schools themselves, 
hut between those considered as an umt and the 
vernacular schools in the Tieighbourhood, and I 
have observed that the latter are losing groand 
more and more against their rivals Sloreover, 
the primary sections of the Eughsh teaching 
schools are mamtained at a cost which is not much 
higher than what is required for the support of 
the vemacalar schools, hence tjiere is we less 
reason to wonder that the v ernacular schools are 
losmg ground The compehtion though injanons 
to the school last named, cannot he called “nn 
healtliy,'' for the Natives have enough common 
sense to know that two languages (Enghah and 
vcrnaenlar) are better than one (vernacular) 

Quet 2j — ^Do edneated Natives in your prov- 
ince readily find remnnerahve employment? 

Am 2o — ^Tliose who have obtained the middle 
class vernacular certificate, and have consequently 
been educated m the vernacular only, Lave far 
greater difficulty in finding employment than those 
nho have bwn educated in Enghsh teaching 


schools Enghsh, as every one knows, is the lan- 
guage -which rules the Empire, the representative 
of power, wealth, prioress, culture, and civilisa- 
tion The Natives of the present day are magne- 
tised by its influence more than their forefathers 
were by Persian in Jluhammadan times, and as 
mneh as the provinces of the Roman empire were 
magnetised by the influence of Latin It is true, 
however, that English taught Natives can seldom 
find employment as soon as they wish, or of the 
kmd that they would choose, or with such emolu 
ments as they would like to get how few of us 
can do this m our own country I But they seem to 
settle down to somctliiDg m the end, for I never 
hear of ex-etudents who have done n oil at ailla 
schools remaining permanently nnemplojed, as I 
frequently hear of men who have passed the mid 
die school cxaminafioa in the vernacular, A m?,- 
tncnlated man is content to commence life on 
Rs 10 or Rs 12 a month, if be sees some hope 
before him of working his way up As Govern 
ment employment has now become very scarce, 
they seldom expect to get it, and are ready enough 
lo accept private service of any kind that suits 
them Among the different professions open to 
Natives the most popular is that of pleader Some 
go into mercantile business of their own, and 
many more would do so if they had the capital to 
start with, for in most mercantile transactions 
English would bo of the greatest use to them. 
Those who fail to iiass matnoulation and cannot 
coatiQue their studies sometimes become teachers 
iQ vemaeular schools I oncefoundamatnculati^ 
roan teaching at hu native village in the Bahraich 
District and lo pomt of disciphne and instruction 
his school was decidedly above the average I had 
formed my opinion of tho school before I liod 
beard anjilusg about the teacher s own antcco* 
dents. 

Quo 27 —Do you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of tochers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the EotranceEzamma-, 
tion of th^Umversity? If so, are you of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education m secondary schools for the 
requirements of ordmaiy life? 

Am 27 —I think tliat schools which are classed 
os high, and have been provided with a staff suit- 
able to such a term, cannot give too much atten 
tion to the Entrance Examination There must be 
some general staudanl by which high schools are 
to be test^, and np to which they are to work , 
and the University was established for this pur 
pose If the present Entrance standard needs 
amendment, the Syndicate are always ready to 
entertam suggestions 

But schools which arc classed as middle, should, 
in my opimon cast aside the Entrance Exammation 
altc^toer These schools have no class above tbe 
third But the cumculmn of Cbss 111 is meant 
to be a stepping stone to tbe Entrance Course, 
which IS taught inClas<«s II and I, and thus 
middle schools, though not in direct preparation 
for the Umversity as high schools are, are never 
theless connected with it so closely that the teach- 
ing given in Class 111 and all the subsidiary 
classes is ruled by its requirements It is this 
connection between middle schools and the Univer- 
sity which 1 recommend shonld be broken off , for 
I think it 13 doing a good deal of barm Tlie 
theory is that students at middle schools who have 
completed the coarse of Class III, and have there- 
fore Jeamt all that the middle school con teach 
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llcai, «n ty tliu arransomf'nl oE the camculam 
l-pw-o>l on tofooe bighsifaoolwiUioTitwy bwal. 
in the conlinnity o{ tlwvr *tadi«, and at oiuM 
coaiaenw preparing for the University Entnisoo 
txamination But llie theory Ja rery rarely acirf 
out, in prartiee stnjenta from middle schools do 
not. rai^lo to high schoolo, unless there happens 
to he a high echool m the very same town or city. 
The oucstion then is this la the cdocation i«9- 
partcl m Class III OuO of practical value for tjio 
rrijojirmcnts of onliaary hic? or, m other woro^ 
dcK^ the indirect connection which now eaists 
hetwixn the niddlo pchool and the UnivcMty 
impair the practical raloc of the education given 
st til'* former? 

Mr opinion w, that il irapftirsthepnelicalTnlne 
t>£ such education to a fatal extent If the stu- 
dent cam d Ins education Lcyond tliemiddlostage, 
I would think dilTerently But in more than nino 
cases out of ten he stops at the middle stage , and 
at this stage h« nlucation is faulty in CTcry re- 
spect He knows something of Bngltsh, but not 
• nougli for the requirements of ordinary Iif©, for 
Ills spelling IS inaccurate, he cannot translate cor- 
rectly, or wnU) a grammatical letter . his command 
<>E Iiighsh words is very slight, he ptonounecs 
I ngli<ih badly, and speaks it with the utmost diffi- 
culty and eniharrassnient Then os to the verna- 
cular* hw ottainmenU m this re«pcct arc equally 
meagre and imj^rlict for 1 e cannot read at sight 
Unlu manuscript hurnoilly wntlen, ho can sel- 
dom write a good lauining baud, be knows aery 
1 ttle of I’* man , and m altogether unequal to the 
average lanhamr lie has acquired a smattering 
cf hi«tor}, a smattenng of physical science, a 
muttering of physical goograptiy, a smattering of 
general geography, and a emnltcnug of l.ucliJ,alI 
el which— nhithcr ecpanuly or colleelircly— are 


plan of tcaclan> nothing hut literalan? anl era, 
position would in tha instance l» foUijwtd » 4 
adinintage 3 Ioreo\er, a good senes of 
Rcadi-rs, like Nelson's for cramph, coDtiaiSii 
a large variety of information on sutjecti tf 
general lutercst, bU of which is told in an »‘In^ 
live £onn, would perhaps store the unnS tf li» 
studeat with ns much knowledge ns the snuU-. 
mgs of history, Bctenco, Kuclid, &c , whstk i> 
now taught m meagre and nninfercdiag beeb. 
1 feel certain that if middle schooL 0! this t* 
type were established, they would supply a rt7 
great want, and Viocoino immediately popuhr 
Tliero are several aided Auglo-vcrnacular sdaoh 
m Oudh, which are trying in who to paa tir 
middle school examiaalion as nt prc«oat picwrih. 
cd, but which Itavo not the teaching tj 
accompluli it Tliese schools have in consq^aeare 
beca threatened by Government order with ihi 
loss of their Government grant. They wooll 
probably do welt if they were allowed to tjafiK 
themscUes to language and arithnu.tic 

Should this plan bo adopted, it would bo ceces* 
saryto establish a new esamination for the par 
pose cxtendiDgover the entire jrovmce, aad the 
privileges as regards Oovensroent cm^lojcwat, 
which arc attached to tho present middle schoci 
examination, would liarc to be transferred to the 
new standard. 

Qufi 23 —Do you think tliat the nuaW tf 
pupils m secondary schools, who prewot them* 
•elves for tho University Lntninco }iainii«lieB u 
ttuduly large whon compared with the ^^qalr^ 
mcnts of tho country? If }uu think so, what do 
you regunl as tho causes of this statoof thiag*, 
and wLat remedies would you suggest? 

vfs» S8 —Tbo question licro rai*od is, whrtliH 



had attempted to limit the spread of Hughsh edu- 
cation by what tliey supposed to be the re<iuire- 
ments of their own day, they would have ruined 
liie commerce of the present day A vast exten- 
sion of railways has t^cn place of late j oars, and 
a further extension on rather a large scale is now 
about to bo madem several parts ot India Under 
lliC'© circumstances who could venture to decide 
how great or how little the demand for English- 
taught Natives is or may shortly become? The 
Indian statute booh swells m bulk every year, and 
the ueci.'sity of an intelligent class of pleaders, 
competent to interpret our laws to the people, in- 
creases in proportion In June 1880, an order 
was issued»froin the Government of these prov- 
inces prescribing "the tinirem/ use of English 
figures m official acconnts of every hind ’* Pro- 
bably it has not been fonnd possible (such is the 
backward state of English education in NorUi- 

estem Provinces tind Oudh) to get this onler 
complied with , but whether eomphod with or not, 
it shows at least what the wants of the Adminis 
trationare The uaiTer«al supersession ot Indian 
b^ English figures m all official returns {«huuld 
this point ever he gamed) would naturally lead 
m the long mn to the supersession of the various 
Indian dialects by the Engli«h language 'Ihc 
nant of some nnifonn character and language for 
use in conrts and offices bos already been declared 
to exist in various quarters, and proposals have 
more than once been made in favour of substitut- 
ing the Roman for the Persian character 1 
have latelv seen four nenly-publisbcd Iliodustani 
School Dictionaries, and all of these arc printed 
in Romani«ed Urdu Thesale in one instance, as 
I know from the publisher and author, has been 
enormous, for ten thousand copies were sold of 
the first edition If the Roman character should 
ever come into use in the public courts, the Eng- 
lish language rrcnld either soon follow or would 
come with it There aro about half a dozen 
vimacnlar languages and characters in Upper 
India, and each is as jdaous as it can be of all 
the rest The local dialects are now, waging the 
same hind of war against each other that was 
waged between the Anglicists and Onentalista in 
1831-40 If harmony of speech is ever to super- 
sede this jangle of discordant tongues, the choice 
(m Government offices at least) is much more 
likely to fall upon English, the language of the 
empire, than upon any one of the local dialects. 

The following letter was sent to me by Mr 
Knox, C S , the Judge of Mirzapur, and he has 
given me bis consent to quote it — 

* I iiave loTifrbeeo of opiatoo that in tbe ebsogise c r 
cumstAnccs of lliis conntry, OoTemment woald do to 
KIT9 ereiy tBContngemtnt in its povrer to ttestudjr of 
English, looViog to Uio daj wben it (fogliib) will supplant 
tbe vaiions dialects now m use tbiooghoat lodu KoCone 
of these dialects so far as I Ldow, is rich in original 
literatnre of sneh a kind as would bars weight cither Jiero 
or itt any other conct^ 'WLatersr ncbei there arc, are 
locked up in Sanskrit, Persian, or Arabic 

“The ease and rapiditv nith which Eoglub can bo 
learnt —the greater laLilities which exist for sprevding 
> BgLsh —the lamentable pnncily among our om ere of 
t1 ose who can read and write any Indian dialect for 
tl em'etres with eren tolerable ftieney,— allto my mind 
pi mi to a day when theKatives will tbemselres clamour for 
hngliali, as liey did in the daya of Carey 

"Were there tune and leisure for officers to ytudyftbe 
remacnlw} 1 would think differently Bat ' the best is 
erer an enemy of the good, and if we cling to the 
dialects because thev ere a key by which we can get 
iloser to the hi-arls arl alfectious of the people we nay 
retain the key, bat ffud ourselTes nnahle to use it 


I “Every day it ig becoming more and more difficult for an 
oncer to find lime for anything but hig immediate work 
mere is he to find time to get no that Intimacy with the 
I idioms and traditions which would put him at bis ease 
I wbm taJkiog t* aJ^stireP 

"And if we come to foreign tongueg, 1 consider TTrda 
little better than a foreign tongue to most They may as 
well learn one foreign tongue as another • 

It IS not possible, then, to say what the demand 
for English is at the present time, and still 
less what it is likely to become in the near 
■ or distant future I am not advocating any 
I Bweepiog measure (even it such a thing were 
I possible) for the supersession of the lodiau verna- 
! cuiars Time alone can decide the ultimate fate 
of languages and empires All that I contend is 
that, 60 long as the present Government lasts, 
the encouragement of EQgli«h, whenever and 
wherever tho people have shown a desire to 
learn it, is the right course to follow Those who 
adopt this course are following the safe rule of 
supply and demand, while those who are bent on 
discouraging English, notwithstanding the eairer- 
ness with which the Natives seek it, may, for all 
that they can tell, be trying to inflict as great an 
injury on posterity as the Orientalist party of 
1831-1840 would have inflicted on the present 
generation if their policy had prevailed 

The question under reply alludes especially to 
the Unnosreity Entrance Coarse But I would 
beg to represent that a primary English course, 
limited to reading, wnting, and arithmetic, is 
often qnite as useful to the many as an Uni* 
ver«ity course is to the few, and a primary 
Logli«b course, at the rates prevaihug in the 
Government schools of these provinces, costs the 
State only about Rs 13 a year for each pupil 
As time goes on, tbe rate ni^ht no douU be 
lowered, if the study of English should receive 
tbe eocvungcmentclaimed for it in these remark^. 
Every pedlar who brings his box of wares to oar 
doors— every peon m pnbbc or private employ— 
every boose servant who dnsts his master's Moks, 
would be m a much better position for bis work 
in life, if be knew something of English In cer- 
tain parts oi tbe Madraa'fresidencytbeEngliili 
language has already become a vernacular, and 
the English speaking Isatives from Madras, who 
have crossed ov er into British Burma, make far 
better emigrants than tbe helpless Bengali raij’ats 
who know no language but their own 

It IS none the less important, however, that 
University education should be encouraged as 
widely and to as high a standard as possible, and 
for this reason (as 1 have urged already under 
question 21), the fees charged in colleges should 
be made proportionate to the means of students . 
Witlua my experience the number of Ilindu 
etauis who matriculate or obtam Umversity cer- 
tiflcates and degrees is still incouveniently small 
Whenever an appointment falls vacant, a large 
number of candidates of all descnptions is always 
forthcoming But it is by no means certain that 
out of all these applicants you will find precisely 
the kind- of man whom yon require The up 
country colleges are especially weak m Hindu 
staoi graduates, and the number of such graduates 
seems to be decreasing every year, on the other 
baud, Bengab graduates are becoming more and 
more numerous in the colleges at Benares and 
Imcknow The Canmng College committee has 
lately advertised a vacancy in the high school 
staff, but not one competent Hmdosiani graduate, 
although there were more than a dozen Bengali 
71 



was fatlkoomlai; Tto na»i oH™ 

,«,to»a«lucIiIi»vecome t» my noto miaate 
tint tie namber of Hmdustanu who Erajoale 
la tie op country colleges^ is not 
the present and prospective wants of the btatc 
If the snppW continues to decrease, it may be 
impossaie a few years hence, to find compete^ 
Native teachers for the high and middle spools 
the North IV estern Provincss and Oudh 'Hie staff 
cf teachers whom we have at present is not aa 
good as it might be, and their suceessore may 
perhaps be worse, if University etudiea decline 
in these provinces 

There is no truth, so far as I have been able 
to learn, m the tnte eaymg that matncnlatcd 
men and University graduates become discontented 
and disloyal if they cannot obtain a Government 
appointment 1 am certain that at 'nine* 

tenths of onr high school and college students 
never expect to be employed in the public service 
They cannot hut observe tbat the number of 
applicants for any one vacancy is seldom leas than 
ten or twenty, and hence they ate able to 
calculate that only one out of the ten or twenty 
candidates can be provided for As they have 
attended school and college entirely of their own 
accord and at their own coat, they do not conaiiler 
that they have any claim on the Goveroroent to 
provide them with emplojiinent There is dis 
content, I am aware, but it arises from a very 
different cause They see tbat men are selected 
fochigh positiens in the Gciernment service in 
consideratiOB of birth, and that an Uoiversi^ 
degree counts for little or nothiog in comparison , 
and this is why they complain The graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge make no claim apoo the 
Ministers of the Queen for emnloyment in the 

S ahlic service , but they woula feel extremely 
iscontented and annoyed if they saw a man, 
whose education has scarcely reached the standard 
of middle class, raised to ths position of an Inspee 
tor of Schools and the fact of his beu^ the son 
of a lord would make them less rather than more 
recoueded to the selection Can w e tovn, 

that the graduates of this country should feel 
similarly aggrieved under similar circumstances? 
It IS the avowed principle of British rule m this 
cooutry to allow cf no privileged class, to rccog* 
ruse no distinction of persons, to administer equal 
justice to all, irrespectively of birth, rank, or 
status In accordance with these j^inciples we 
have established schools and colleges, m which 
free aud open competition is encouraged in every 
possible form A ''fairficld and no favour" is 
the motto of British policy, both in education and 
in government and the deep imptession which 
this principle has made on the Native Bund is the 
f onndation of Native loyalty Yet in the selection 
of men for positions of high trust and respon- 
sibility in the public service, this rule of equity 
IS viokted, and birth usurps the place of merit Jf | 
there are political reasons in favour of this, there i 
may perhaps he stronger political reasons against ' 
it Such, at least, is the opimon of several gentle- 
men, European and Native, with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject 

Q«8> 37.— "What effect do you thin'k tbat the 
■mthdrawal of Govemment to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges 
would hare upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of rehanee Upon local crertion" 
and combination for local purposes ? 

Jut J7— I think that, m the present stage of 


development of tho Indian character, the policy 
desenbf^ in the question would not promote, lot 
letarf the growth of local evortions Tlie scliooh 
and collies which have been founded in India by 
private enteeprisc, have been founded m inntatwa 
of the Government models In education, as in 
every thing else, the ptopleof Indiaarc stillm llie 
imitative gtase They arc not yet abb to 
dispense with the support and guidauce sf Ibe 
civilising power, and the encouragement wlicb 
the example set bj that power affords them 
Natives of wealth will be generous in founding 
schools and colleges of their own in proportion as 
the Governevent is generous in maintaining its 
own institutions 'Ihe history of education to 
my mind shows this High schools and college's 
have been founded by Natives (for I do not refer 
to lAiMitmnTy estobUvbimwto) va 
Burdwan, and other important centres in the 
Lower Provunces, because the Goveromeut Las 
kept up its own ediools and colleges, and bas thas 
set an example which Natives of wealth and 
influence have been proud to follow But la the 
Upper Provinces the withdrawal of Goverruneot 
support from the Bareilly College has simply kit 
» blank, and local agencies have not come forward 
so far to toll up the gap Ibe same TematVs 
apply to the closure of the Delhi College by the 
Panjab Government 

f uet S$ —Docs definite in<truction m duty 
the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of OoremmenlT collets aso 
schools? Have you any suggesiioas to male on 
this subject ? 

Jat 39 — 'Tbe text books prescribed for the 
English and Oriental courses generally cootaia 
precepts both prudential and moral , and the«e 
precepts are often enforced by illustrative tales 
but it 13 not only, or even principally, by such 
means that the sense of dutj can be awakened 
aud strengthened in the Native mind The eds 
cational influences, which m my opinion do more 
m this direction than any code ot direct precepts 
could do, are two in number 

(1) He use 0 / Iht Enphth fanyuBye — The 
foundation of all morality is the sense of truth, 
and this is what the vernacular languages alto 
gclhcr fail to impress The far fetched meta 
phois, high Bounding phrases which mean nest 
to nothing, exaggerated descnptiQps of simple 
matters of fact, the vagueness of many of the 
terms, the want of point and precision in the 
structure of sentemces, all tend to destroy the 
sense of truth and sap the foundations of morality , 
and this effect is heightened by the absurd fictions, 
which are told as senous realities in the vemacn 
lat literatiues An equivocating language cannot 
bat produce an eqmvocating mind , toi language 
13 the medium, not only of communicating, but 
also of forming, thoughts MTiatever a man 
wads la the vernacular literature, he reads 
through a distoited medium , and hia sense of 
truth 13 blunted accordingly It would be a 
good thing for the Native mind if all the veroa- 
cttUr hterature could be destroyed, but as this w 
not posable, the best cocteative va the use of 
English, a language of which the cluef charae- 
tenstics are precision, amplicity, and truthfulness 
(2) Tke cufttiotioB o) ihe thinking jimt’S — 
Ka more a man’s mind is raised intellectually, 
the more chance there is of its being raised 
motaBy It IS impossible to suppose that a man 
who has grasped the difference between history 
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and mythology, or acquired the habit of weighini; 
evidence and companng the argumenta of 
different thinkers, or learnt to appriciate the 
iRvanabilit^ of the laws of natnre or £«sininat*d 
the thoughts of some of the best i.nghsh anthors 
throngh the study of a pore and ennobling 
literature, can remain sank as deep as ever in the 
mire of low cunning, petty malice, and indifter- 
ence to truth which mark the ordinary Native 
I am quite aware that the results of our school 
and college education fall far short in many 
respects of the desired ideal But it mu»t lie 
admitted that there are and liavc been many 
hfilhant exceptions Hereditary foihogs cannot 
he overcome in the first or even the tenth gene 
ration , hat even a little progress in the first few 
generations is better than nothing, and every one 
(1 think) will allow that an educated Nabve is, 
generally speaking, more deserving of trust, has a 
clearer notion of truth, and a stronger seD«c of 
duty, than one whose thinking faculties have 
nev er been dev eloped 

It 19 true that the moTah«in» infiaenccs to 
which I have alluded nre apt (as has been often 
objected) to destroy the religions beliefs and 
sanctions by which men's consciences were bound 
But it may be doubted whether these sanctions, at 
least such aa exist in India, are worth being pre 
served ith mneh that is good and useful m the 
•way of morahtj, the Hmau tystem inculcates, 
as part of the same moral code, much that is ficti* 
boas, irrational, and demoralising Moreover, 
when supernatural sanctions are destroyed, the 
moral sensc,whidi is implanted by oatare,Idoe9 not 
die with them, but acquires in many instances a 
proportionate increase of strength, just as m ike 
bodily senses the power of hearing becomes qmck 
ened after the loss of eyesight These remarks 
apply only to Ilindas, fori btve never beard of 
^lussaknans being made infideU by learning Eng* 
Itsh and going through a college coarse 

It 19 also true that an education such as I have 
described (namelv, one earned up to a high standard 
and imparted through the mediom of Jlag)i<h) 
can, for the present at least, be given only to the 
few But, however true thw may be, it is hopeless 
to think of confLmng a similar benefit on the 
many by giving them an education up to a low 
standard through the vemaeolars An edacation 
of this kind IS, of course, much cheaper, and can, 
therefore, be much more widely extended among 
the people But it has no effect whatever in rais- 
ing the character The standard of knowledge 
imparted by such means is too low to Lave any 
cnVgbtcmng or reforming infiucncc and {as I 
have already urged) the study of the vemacnlar 
literature tends to pervert and -weaken, rather than 
to dear and strengthen, the moral judgment 
I think every one mast Iiare observed that, in 
tliese parts of India at least, a simple, nntangbi 
rustic IS generally a more honest and truthful man 
than one who has finished thccourseofavemacular 
school It 18 certainly a sad reflection that the 
only education which can radically improve the 
Native character, is of a kind which, for the pre 
sent century at least, can only he conferred ntion a 
few But the reflection, though sad should not 
be attended with snrpn«c for it must be remem 
bered that the masses of India, in many of ILeir 
sccul 1 abits arc still in the barbarous «tage that 
thej aro sunk m the most abject and hopcKss 
po\ erty , and have been spell bound for the last 
thousand years hy a debasing superstition Is it 


likely thai, the mUral cliaractcr of sudi ajvople 
can he raised ly an education which in these prov- 
inces costs about eight shillings a year per pupil, 
and which jn most cases is forgotten altogether a 
few years after the student has left school ? Dr 
Hunter has (if I remember right) expressed the 
opinion that the only means by which the ncce«sitj 
of patting prudential restraints on mamage can 
be imprc:*^ on the masses of this country, is the 
cxteneion of mass education Feeling os I do 
the most profound respect for the abilities and ac 
qmrements of that gentleman, 1 may perhaps be 
permitted to remark that hopes of this nature 
built DpoQ such a basis are, to my thinking Uto- 
pian in the last degree The prudential ahsLainmg 
from marriage implies a high degree of cultivation 
and philosophy Even in onr own country the 
sentiment can scarcely be said to exist among the 
lower classes In India it has not yet come home 
to the mind of the enlightened BA ^ hat hope 
I then, IS there of its reaching the heart or brain of 
a man who is edneated at a cost of four rapce« 
a year? 

Quei BO — Is there any foundation for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher odu 
cation? Would benefcial results be obtained by 
latroducinginto the department more men of prac 
tical training in the art of teaching and school 
management ? 

Jiu BO — It isqnite true thatmthehigher edu- 
cation there has been more marked progress than in 
the lower Bat this is not at all due to edacatiooal 
officers having fostered the former at the expense 
of the latter Previous to the despatch pf 18 j 4, 
no cdncaiioaal departments existed Up to that 
time education was administered at first bj the 
"Committee of EJucahoD,"and afterwards by the 
"Council of Education," Wth ct which were ex 
closivcly composed of members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service Since then it has been directed bj 
the different Local Governments, all of which have 
been and are compo«edof Cmhans, and the Edu 
cational Departments, which were founded by the 
de«patch of lS5t, have merely acted under their 
orders If the intentions of that despatch in the 
matter of primary vernacular education liave not 
been folly carried out, it is the Local Goremm^ats 
and not tbe Educational Departments, who are to 
blame for having allowed this It appears to me 
howover, that the cour‘« which edacation lias run 
and is still running in India is the result of natural 
cau«oe, and that Government policy Las not liad 
mneh to do with it The Government p licy has 
simply run m the groove marked out for it bj the 
wanUand aspirations of the people Tlie ^ple 
of India had had their own vernacular scliools and 
teachers for centuries before the advent of British 
rule Wiat they wanted, then from the Enghsh 
Government was something which their own 
teachers could not give them Thej had enough 
sense to perceive that English, combinetl with the 
vemacular, was of more value to them in even 
respect than the vernacular or classical hnguages 
alone The Laming controversj that was once 
waged between the Orientalists and the Angl ct't« 
was decid 'd, ns I think, not by tbe powerf il logit 
of Alacaulay, but by the still more ^w,.r{oI logic 

facts \Miile students were being paid at tlit 
rate of Its b a month or more to attend the 
madntsas and patshalas, which the Oncntal «t 
part) bad aided or established, some tl onsanU 


oMi. wad luriut-tuniofr i 

inslaocea which have coinc to mj notice 
that the nuinlcr of llmdustanta pradnale 
in the up country colleges, la not snffiewnt for 
the present anil prospcctiso \ianta of the btaCe 
U the euppli continues to decna^, it ^ 
impossnie a few jeirs hmee, to find comprtent 
Native teachers for the high and middle i^ools of 
the North W estem Proi mces and Oudh The stall 
of tcachera whom we ha'e at ptwent « not aa 
RWlnsit might he, and their tucccssow may 
^rhaps he worse, if Uimer ity studic* dtvUm , 
jtt these provinces . 

Tliere 13 no truth, so far as I hare been al le 
to learn, m the Into fajing that niatnciiblrd 
men and University graduates hccomc discontented 
^ and dvslojal if the j cannot ohtam a Government 
appointment 1 am certain that at least nine 
tentlis of onr high school and college etmlcnta 
never expect to he employed in the piihbc service 
They cannot hut oh'crie that tho numWr of 
applicants for any one vacancy is seldom Iws than 
ten or twenty , and hence tlicy arc ahlo to 
calculate that only one out of tho ten or twenty 
candidates can be provided for As they liave 
attended school and college entirely of their otm 
accord and at tl eir own cost, they do not consider 
that they have any claim on the Goveinment to 
provide them with employmenU Them m dis- 
content, lam aware, but It arises from n very 
different cau^e They see that men arc selected 
for high positions in the Oovernment service in 
consideratW of hirth, anJ that an Uniicrsity 
degree conats for little or nothing in companion , 
and this is n hy they complain fhe graduates of 
Oxford or Camlndge male no claim upon the 
MiQiaters of the Queen for eorlorment lo llic 
mhlic service , but they woulu feel extremely 
discontented and annoyed it they saw a mao, 
whose educatioa has scarcely reached the standard 
of middle class, raised to the position of an Inspec- 
tor of Schools and the fact of his being the eon 
of a lord would male them less rather than more 
leconcJed to the selection Can we wonder, then, 
that the graduates of this country should fee! 
similarly aggrieved nnder similar circamstnnces? 
It IS the avowed prinaple of British rule in (his 
country to allow oi no privileged class, to nrog 
mso no distinction of persons, to administer equal 
justice to all, Kccspectively of hiith, tank, or 
status In accotdancc wita these principles we 
have establislksd schools and colleges, in which 
free and open competition is encourag^ in every 
possible form A “fair field and no favour” is 
the motto of British policy, both in education and 
in government and the deep imptession which 
this principle has made on the Native mind is (he 
foundation of Native loyalty Yet in the selection 
of men for positions of high trust and respon 
sibility m the public service this lulc of equity 
IS violated, and birth usurps the place of merit If 
there are political reasons in favour of this, there 
may perhaps be stronger political reasons 


Such at least, is the opinion of several E^ntle- 
mea European and Native, with whom 1 have 
conversed on the subject 

Q«e» 37 — What eSect do you think that the 
mthdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local evMiom 
and comr inatioa (or local purposes ? 

Ans 37 — 1 thinl that m the present stage of 


dcicloiment of Oio Iiiliin charaokr, lie pdey 
ilt<tnlid in thv qii^tion would not jrornole, In 
ntftpl the growth of local exertions TUckIk^* 
lli^coHeg« which liavc been found d in Ini a br 
jrnite f nfePirivo, hive Uen foiindi 1 m imitifi a 
i>f tie Ooitrnmmt jTiixleli In education, as la 
ftirj thing tl't, the jieopleof Inliaarcatilhnllie 
imitative stage Ihry arc not aU-* to 
dispenho with the support and guidance »f tbs 
civilising power, onii the encouragement wKicb 
the esamilc set 1} ihit jiowcr affords then 
Native* of vvcaUUwill Iw generous in (onoiliRg 
schools and collrget of their on n in i>roportion ai 
(he Oovcrninenl IS gentrons in maintaining lU 
own institutions The history of ed* cation It. 
my tnind (hows tliu UigU schools and eolVwa 
have !rf«n founded 1 j Natives (for I do not refer 
to Missionary csta! hvhmcnla) in CalcuUi, 
liurdnan, and other loijorlant centres is tbs 
Lower I’roMiiccs, because llie UoveroBwnt Lvs 
kept up its ow n svliooU and college*, and I a thiis 
u.i an example which Natives of wecUh sad 
inlluencc lave liorn proud to follow But is tbc 
Upper I'rnviDccs the witidraiva! of Oorcrsis at 
support from the Bareillj Ci liege lias snnjly Wt 
a blank , and 1 «nl agi.netcsh.vvo not come forwird 
so far to fill up the gap I lie mm'* remarkt 
aj ply t V the cl .euw- of th" Delhi College ly the 
I’anj&b Oovemment 

<?*<« 39— -Docs dcffiitc iBvtTuction w doty 
and the principles of mon! conduct occupj any 
place m tho rour-i of Oovernmenf colleges ud 
schools? Have you any soggcstiom to nuLe es 
this subj 'ct ? 

Jsi 35 —The text book* pre»cnUd for the 
LogltsU and Oneutal coursee generally cuatoia 
jrecepts I>oth prudential ond moral, and tbcH 
prcccjts are oficn rnforcnl Ly illuitntire take 
But it IS not only, or even pnDCijtilly, by lucli 
means that tho senre of doly can ho awjkraid 
and sUengthenei! in th* Native mind Theeda 
cational intiucncos, wlilch la my opinion do more 
in this direction tlian ony code of direct precepts 
coaid do, nr? tno in numbir 

(1) Tie wte of lie fejluh Arsystfye — ^The 
foundation of all morality rs Iho sense of troth, 
and this is what the vernacular languages alto- 
gitlier fail to impress Tlie far fetched mets 
ihors, high sounding phrases which mean next 
to nothing, exaggerated descnptifyis of simple 
matters of fact, the vagueness of many of the 
terms, the want of point nnd precision in the 
structure of eenteners, all tend to destroy the 
sense of Iruthandsap the foundations of morality, 
and this effect is heightened hy the ab<unl fictions, 
which arc told as scnoiis realities in the vemacn 
lar hleTuturc* An equivocating Hngnago cannot 
but produce an equivocating mind, for language 
IS the medium, not only of communicatiug but 
•Iso of forming, thoughts U hatever a mm 
reads in tho vernacular Jiteratim, he roads 
through n distorted medium , and his sense of 
troth la blunted accordingly It would be * 
C®od thing for the Natiio mind if allthevcrna- 
cular 1 teroluro could bo destroyed, but as this is 
not possible, the best corrective is the use of 
Lnglish, o langoage of whiili the chief clvarae 
tenstics are pn^ision eijnplicity, and trutlifulness 
( 2 ) T%e cvlltva/toH of lie ihoking paire'e — 
^10 more a man’s mind is raised intellectiiallj 
the more clianco there is of its being niisrf 
*“5*ra|!y It 13 impossible to suppose that a man 
who has grasped the diffcrv-uce between history 
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and mythology, or acquired the habit o£ weighing 
evidence and comparing the arguments of 
different thintcrs, or learnt to appreciate the 
miariability of the laws of nature, or assimilated 
the thoughts of some of the best i-Dglish anthers 
through the study of a pure and ennobling 
literature, can remain sunk as deep aa ever m the 
mire of loir cunning, petty malice, and indiffer 
ence to truth, which mark the ordinary Native 
I am quite aware that the results of our school 
and coUege education fall far short in many 
respects of the desired ideal Bat it must be 
admitted that there are and have been many 
brilliant exceptions Hereditary fadings cannot 
be overcome in the first or even the tenth gene- 
ration, but even a little progress in the first few 
generations is better than nothing, and every one 
(1 think) will allow that an educated Native is, 
generally speaking, more deserving of trust, has a 
dearer notion of truth, and a stronger sense of 
duty, than one whose thinking faculties have 
never been developed 

It IS true that the moralising influences to 
which I have allnded are apt {as has been often 
objected) to destroy the religious beliefs and 
sanctions by which men's consciences were bound 
But it may he doubted whether these sanctmns, at 
least such as exist in India, are worth being pre- 
served "With much that is good and useful tn the 
way of morality, tho Hindu lystem inculcates, 
as part of the same moral code, much that ts ficti- 
tious, irrational, and demoralising Kloreover, 
whea sapersstural eanctiooi are destroyed, the 
moral sense, which is implanted by nature,^oe3 not 
die with them, hut acquires in many instances a 
proportionate increase of strength, just as in the 
Mdily eenses the power of lieanng becomes quick- 
ened after the loss of eyesight These remarks 
apply only to Hindns , for I nave never heard of 
Ulussalmans heing made infidels by learning Eng- 
lish and going through a college course 

It 19 also true that an education such as I have 
described (namely, one earned up to a high standard 
and imparted through the medium of English) 
can, for the present at least, be given only to the 
few But, however true this may be, it is hopeless 
to think of conferring a similar benefit on the 
many by ginng them an education up to a low 
staudara through the vernaculars An education 
of this kind is, of course, mneh cheaper, and can, 
therefore, be much more widely extended among 
the people But it has no effect whatever in rais- 
ing the character The standard of knowledge 
imparted by such means is too low to have any 
enlightening or reforming influence and (as I 
have already urged) the study of the vernacular 
literature tends to pervert and weaken, rather than 
to clear and strengthen, the moral judgment 
I think every one must liave observed that, in 
these parts of India at least, a simple, untaught 
rustic is generally a more honest and truthful man 
than one who hasfinighed the course of a vernacular 
school It 18 certainly a sad reflection that the 
only edacatiaa winch can «dK5sJJy improre the 
Native character, is of a kind which, for the pre- 
sent century at least, can only be conferred upon a 
few But the reflection, though sad, should not 
be attended with surprise for it must be remem- 
bered that the masses of India, in many of their 
social habits, are stiU in the barbarous stage, that 
they arc sunk in the most abject and bopelesa 
poverty, and have been spellbound for tbe last 
thousand years by a debasing superstition Is it 


likely that the motul character of such a people 
can be raised by an edncation which m these pror- 
1UC« costs about eight shillings a year per pupil, 
and which in most cases is forgotten altogether a 
ftw years after the student Jias left school? ;Dr 
Hunter has (if I leaiembcr right) expressed the 
opinion that the only means by winch the necessity 
of putting prudential restraints on marriage can 
be impressed on the masses of this country, '’is the 
extension of mitss education Feeling as I do 
the most profound nspect for the abilities and ac- 
quirements of that gentleman, I may perSaps be 
permitted to remark that hopes of this nature 
built upon Btich a basis are, to my thinking, Uto- 
pian in the last degree The prudential abstaining 
from marriage implies a high degree of cnltivation 
and philosophy Even in our own country the 
sentiment can scarcely be said to exist among the 
lower classes In India it has not yet come home 
to the mmd of the enhghtened BA ^ hat hope, 
then, is theT« of ita rssaching the heart or brain of 
a man who is educated at a cost of four lupees 
a year? 

Qttti 50 — la there any foundation for the 
Btatement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in higher edu 
cation? Would beneficial results he obtiined by 
introducinginto the department more men of prac- 
tical training m tbe art of teaching and scliool 
management ? 

Ant SO — It 18 quite true that in the higher edu- 
cation there has been more marked progress than in 
the lower But this is net at all due to educational 
officers having fostered the former at tbe expense 
of the latter Previous to the despatch of 1851, 
no educational departments existed Up to that 
time education was adminutered at first by the 
“ Committee of Education," and afterwards by the 
“Council of Edocation," both of which were ex 
clusively composed of members of the Covenanted 
Civil Service Since then it has been directed by 
the different Local Governments, all of which liave 
been and are composed of Civibaus, and the Edu 
cational Departments, which were founded by the 
despatch of 1654, have merely acted under their 
orders If tbe intentions of that dcsjiatch in the 
matter of primary vernacular education have not 
been fully carried out, it is. the Local Governments 
and not tfao Educational Departments, who arc to 
blame for having allowed this It appears tome 
however, that the course which education has run 
and is stiff running m India is the result of natural 
Causes, and that Government policy has not had 
much to do with it The Government policy has 
simply run in the groove marked out for it by the 
wants and aspirations of the people The people 
of India had had tbeir own vernacular schools and 
tcadieiu for centunes before the advent of British 
mle What they wanted, then, from the Engbsh 
Government was something which their own 
teachers could not give them They had enough 
sense to perceive that English, combined with the 
rerBACular, was of more value to tliem jjj every 
respect than the vernacular or classical languages 
alone The burning controversy that was once 
w^ed between the Orientalists and the Angbrn'ts 
was decidrf, os I think, not by the powLrfiil logic 
of Macaulay, but by the still more powerful logic 
of fficts tlJiiIe students were being paid at the 
rale of Rs B a month or more to attend the 
madrasas and patsbalas, which the Orientali«i 
party had aided or established, some thousand 
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e^udents a daj were gladly paying £«= for the 
pnvilege of attending Dr Doff s Laglish school 
m Calcntta, and the Anglo-Indian College {\idjB 
laya) which had been established some years pre. 
n^ly English schools the germs of future 
alleges, were «pnning np m Semnpur, Cliin<farah, 
Dawa, Ki hnagar, Bhagalpnr Benares, Ulahabad, 
Agra, Bareilly, Cawnpnr, Sagar, Jaunpnr, Delhi, 
ai^Ajmere, and the 101 elementary vemacnlar 
'schools which the Board of Kevenne had planted 
IQ c^n distncts m lSi4 died a natural death- 
In all provinees English schools and colleges pre. 
ced^ Ternacnlar ones , nor is it easy to s« how it 
conld hare been otherwise 

In the ^o^th 11 estem Provinces the fir't stand 
on Ichalf of vernacalar schools as opposed to 
English oneswas made m ISla byifr Thomason 
the Inentenant-GoTeraor His design was that 
every peasant within the province shonM be taoehl 
to ^ TOte. Md cipler U tb,, deign 
neglectBi niter Im death, >nd the eipcnditm „„ 
vernaculw rohools continned to be a small percent 
Tt i Vocational allotment, rt^as 

not the fa^t of the Edneahonal Department, for 
the ^n^nnity reailj lay with the Local Govern 
menu and. wnsi le mi ,i. . . ^ 


ti^ni X. : ^ Govern 

menl, and, what is more, up till the time of Mr 

Eemp^ns appomtment. the Directorship of Put 

^ Instrochon rras m the hands of a deenanfrd 
anliam In the Panjab I believe that the Di 
Kctenhip has always been held by a Staff Corps 

In Oadi the case is eonallr clear The or.,*, 
cf education for ^dh was drawn 

Engli-b, grants in-aid I! «« 
mrate inatitutioos, iBcIn ding t-,^ «**.«♦ -r 

Engluh, 23 vemacnlar tahali school* 

tret fcr greater provision was made for Enwhlb 

echooU than fora eraacolar ones 

.pmvrf b) Sn ChnrtS ■nw6S^“''2»'r’* 
(then Chief Commissioner 

bv the Oovemment of lodu^ ’ 

eUo el n,.n nho 

traininir m the nrt ”, practical 

inent''’ Bv the form® r S ’tnd school manago- 

"opposed to have had little or^ST^rn,^! 

University man, was Kran»l.* ™ being an 

training college In mfi h ““ English 

t-oiing men trainrf ^ 

national schools," that is tlil^K^'1^'^* 
rnnary rincat.oi f 

C asses Mr Handf,,*,! worlmg 

Public Instruction in Oudh^**not* t^ireclorof 

fraimn? which i notwithstanding the 


man, who has had chief char^ of edn^f,,, 
Ondh since Mr H^dford s d«th,-?how, l“ e“ 
wrMcn^schooU (Government) and 47.019 Vu 
dents. Th^ vcrMcular «chooU and stndenU W 
more than doubled 

Thtre 1 , no (rath in the charge imphcd „ « . 
qneetion that the graded officer, of thedepn.a 
jre devoid -ol praetical limnirrg ,h^“ 
tmehmg Md rehool ntanrigement " The uU 
officer, of the aeprtnient may be roushl, clan 

ned under three heads ■ ^ 

<I) ThD.e who have been Kleelcd oa acconat t! 
some marled Wiahty, Breh rm Sarulnt, Aral r 
lleteorolosy, Botanv, Chcrmdrr, M.aeclsv 

troll, at college, and eUwhere, and ■ nnS 
Itmrjrog m the art of teaching and .choriLaaS 

which they tewive from Government mav fe 
^n«idered as an endowment of research 
{-) Men who s^ter completing their Unirerotr 
career tooL np the worL of teaching and school 
moment in their own conntry, but thinhag 
that they roidd better Ihemrelvc by going 
Indu apphed to the Secretary of State for admi.- 
«on into the Edncation Department. Sn L nea 
taie, throngh their experience in England, ac 
quir^ ns pracbal a training m school runaee. 
menl as jt is possible for a man to reem^or 
eipenence is, litef all, a better training than what 
training college can give 
T j ” to advertiwmrnts Kst 

India to English newspaper*, have accepted 
omployiaeDt in India in pnrafe schools and wl 
le^M, and have afterwanL been admiHed into tie 
Gove^ct Ed„ Depirtment V „ Han 

SioJrf offirer, of Bcngnl .Norlh lT«mi 

iDdim ^ English and aa 

Indian expenenee before they entered the Goiem 

marl “Ve most 

Dirrotora of Publiclnstnic 
tion. have belonged to this class 

en^®.^ England for the Gov 

lies service m India theehoiec 

schoolmic.r graduates and certificated 

colleireB Ti, ®P one of the ttauung 

fori^r deal below the 
«!,. f ’ , , ^'^ally and intelJectnalJy, and would 

in^h^J^r® F" the ronlrol and 

the nlli % TsniMulap schools and of most of 

r" ^ quite 

mastS U*“W';'»ty men But the Lead 
claM nnvl w,.-i.*'i^ ^'"b ^hools comc of this veij? 


traimng which he had 1^^^ pf ^ 
IW'i-'d a scheme m which^^^rvi England, pro. 
the most prominent K ^ 

P.hW IWtonI on 

schools (Government) and^sftss^ Vi 

'•.t -port bf rn'SirSrer^lr 


class ar,^ *, IV . schools come of this 
from what (as I know verj ..... 

de?ve mL V*' ““d attainmenL* but 

from one who encouragement 
Julellcctaal ..If*'’ “ higher social rank and higher 

iCSorof themsclnvs A^^n 

«nist« wonw ^ “ «rtifi«ted trained school 

«d Ktx I ’'®?"^"J^^“*rectors trader him 
"^tber xNatnes. are 
““ English 

eoraeup to “®t always 

times exiShlni® Moreover, it ,s *om®- 

serxice, that nn t° interests of the public 
to some collcj..® should be transferr^ 

such a ne® »i,^ ^ Professor or Principal In 
would as a r.,1 * ,?-'^*bcafed trained schoolmaster 
» a mie (for exceptions will nlwax-* occur). 
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be ineligribJe for transfer The educational service 
must be taken as a whole For the appointments 
of Director, Principal, Professor, and Circle In- 
spector, it IS advisable to have Unnersi^ men, 
and the graded service was established for that 
very purpose For the best-paid head masterships 
of high schools, schoolmasters trained m England 
at the bTational Training College are very suitable 
men, but not os a rule, for the superior aj^int- 
mcnts In these remarks I am only eompanng 
one class of EuroMD ofDeers with another T^io 
question as to the employment of Natives m the 
educational service is beyond the scope of this 
discussion 

Quei —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public examinations 
extending over the entire province? In what 
casec, if any, is it preferable Uiat such promotions 
be leh to the school authorities ? 

Ant t>'P— I think that in all cases promotions 
from class to class should he left to the school 
authorities, suhiect to correction, where the neces 
sity exists, by tne Circle Inspector The plan of 
determiniDg the promotions from one dass to 
another, on the results of annual public examina- 
tions extendmg over the entire area of the prov 
ince, might perhaps be of some use, tf tl were \ 
feanhU But in point of fact the plan could not | 
be worked, and this fop two reasons 
because it would Rot be possible to goarantee tbat 
BO many quesbon papers would be secretly prmted 
then secretly distributed to the different schools, 
and last of all secretly put away and preserved at 
each school, tQl the proper moment for opening 
the envelopes has arrived , teeandly, because for a 
surmltaaeous examination of hve or six diSercot 
classes m die or SIX different subjects, to be held 
on paper at the close of each year and to extend 
over all schools of a certain grade in the entire 
province, it would not be possible to hod a sulB 
Cient number of qualified examiners who could be 
trusted to go pabently through such immense piles 
of papers, and value their contcuts with that 
degree of care, judgment, and accuracy which is 
ludispeusable to the promotions being justly made 
The labour of pnntiog the quesbons, distnbutmg 

them, and looking over the answers, would be 

enormous, some expenditure, too, would be en 
tailed, especially if the examiners are to be paid , 
and the results under any circumstances would be 
worthless . 

Moreover, the project of promoting students by 
means of provmcial examinations assumes wbat is 
sot tme for no such examination could be held, 
unless all schools of the same grade — Government, 
aided, and unaided — used the same curriculum 
f^m class to class , and this is not the case even 
in Government schools of the same grade, much 
le«s la aided and unaided ones If such a scheme, 

then, were to he introduced, the cumeulum of 
every school embraced in it would have to be 
recast upon one uniform model But in the orders 
by the Government of India appointing the present 
Commission to sit, there is a paragraph condemn- 
ing uniformity of this kind, and recommending 
that variety m the books and subjects taught, and 
in the methods of teaching them, should be not 
only permitted to remain sofarlis it exists, but 
should be encouraged as a good in itself 

At present there is only one departmental public 
examination extending over the entire area of 
the North-Western Pronnees and Oudh This was 


founded by Mr Eempson, the late Director of 
Public Instruction, m 1878, and 13 called the 
middle school examination. It is undergone by 
Class III of high and middle schools, and one of 
the rules framed by the designer was that students 
who failed to pass the examination could not he 
promoted to Class 11 It was found impossible, 
however, to put this rule into effect, even on the 
first trial , and from that tune to this promobons 
have been pracbcally in the hands of the school 
authorities This scheme has defects pecnliar to 
Itself, the chief of which are the following — . 

(1) The best high echcola lu these provinces ge 

nerally do the worst , while the inferior zjjla schools, 

which have a weaker staff and are worse taught, 
somehow or other manage to come off best The 
supervision at high and collegiate schools is strict 
and trustworthy, that at the infenor xiUa schools 
IS not trusted I quote herewith the remarks 
made by Mr Statham, the head master of the 
Agra Collegiate School, m reference to a proposal 
of mine for revising the present scheme, which 
was submitted to the Director about a year ago 
"niat extcusive dishonesty is practised in some 
of the present centres of the examination, there 
can be no doubt, and new arrangements are neces 
sary to prevent it " Mr Phillips, the head master 
of Bareilly High School, wntes as follows — " I 
would, before concluding, strongly emphasise Mr 
Nesfield's propo»al that some sufficient security be 
taken against the use of anfau’ means m passing 
the etudenfs from inferior zilla schools Tbat 
students who pass from these schools are helped 
in some way is proved every year by the disgiace- 
fol Ignorance of many of those who are sent up to 
contmue their studies at bieh or superior zilla 
schools, and it is a causa of heart horning to the 
failed students of tbehigb schools to eee bc^s who 
are quite nnfit to go on with them in receipt of 
schoiarslups of which they have been disappoint^ " 
It is clear, then, that the results of the middle 
schools examinatiOD, as it now stands, cannot be 
accepted as determining promotions 

(2) There is not one examiner u 60, probably 
not One ID 100, who can read manosenpts bumedly 
wntten in either form of the vernacular, with 
equal ease and rapidity Tbis,howerer, 13 the task 
which every examiner in history, geography, 
sciCDce, and Fnclid, is expected to perform The 
Urdu men are weak in Hindi, and the Hindi men in 
Urdu Hence a large proportion of the papers are 
either valued cursorily, that is, wrongly, by the 
examiner, or they are not valued by bim at all, but 
by pro^ Tbat valuation by proxyisextensively 
practised there is no doubt 1 hare seen some- 
t^ug of it with my own eyes, and I have heard 
a good deal more from other eye-witnesses Unde* 
these circumstances Qo faith can be placed in the 
results of the examination as tests of promotion 

(3) The scheme does not seem to be con- 
sistent with itself As the present Director 
has informed me “It is an absolutely independent 
test and was not at all intended to smooth and pre 
pir^ the way to the Entrance Examination In 
other words, it was not intended by Mr Eempson 
to be a test of fitness of promotion from Class III 
to Class II, and yet, by one of Mr Eempson s 
own rules i o student was to be promoted to class 
II unless be passed it. In reference to this point 
Mr IV bite, the Principal of the Canning College 
has recorded the following remarks in page 22 of 
hi8 printed report — “ The number of students 
promoteo from the Srd to the 2nd class could 
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Msjlj- be doubled, i! tbe tcacbert could dewte 
their attention solely to prepnng the ^ys for 
entenne upon tho Unirersity course mtheZod 
class But tbw they cannot dOi tof «»«-«•■ l»y» 
have to go up for an examination professedly of 
quite a different character, nr , the departmental 
or middle class exaeiiualiou 'fUey cannot possi- 
bly try to keep both objects m view (which jet 
they are bound to do) without fading to do cilncr 
perfectly This produces an uncertainty and un- 
eteadiucsa lu the teaching which has a most pre- 
judicial effect, and tells most unfavourably on Iho 
efficiency of the two classes aboro it To manago 
a high school under these circumstances is to fight 
ivitH one arm tied, instead of being allowed to 
put forth all one's strength " As long as this 
contradictory element in the nature of the scheme 
is allowed to remin, the results of the ex- 
amination as detemuning protUotion cannot be 
accepted 

(4) The percentage of pass marks /jnahfyiog 
for promotion is 40, whereas the University exacts 
only £5 or S3 Thus if all boys were nfused 

S motion from Cbss III to Class II, becanso they 
ed to obtain 40 per cent of the maximnm marks, 
cumy deserving students would be kept down and 
discouraged for nothing 

The object o! this middle school examination 
IS not only to detemunc promotions from Class 
in to Class II, but abo to decide tbe grant of 
ceTtificates and eeholarsbips I think that, under 
any circnastance*, promotion eboufd lo left to 
the school authorities, but a ecocra! pubhc ex»> 
miuatioa for certificates anu scholarship is, 1 
think, a good thing, provided the esamioatioa 
Itself is based on sound pnnciples Bat one ex- 
amination on this extensive scale is m my opinion, 
quite as much as the Educational Department of 
tlis North Western Provinces and Oedh will ever 
be able to uodettake, and until tbe present exami 
nation baa been made more perfect tlun it is, it 
would be ptematuce, to cay the least, to at- 
tempt anything farther. I devoted all my lei- 
sure about a year and a half ago to revising tho 
rules and details of this examination Bemedica 
were proposed for all the defects pointed oat id 
the above lemavks , for I was persuaded that the 


Crost-examinalton 
Bif Mn Deiqetok 

Q I — In the foot-note to page 16 you stale 
that “ these remarks were written before the new 
committee system, introduced in tbe year 1882 S5, 
had been elaborated and brought into force,' hemg 
pow aware of the functions of the newly formed 
committees, yon still adhere to the qpioions ex- 
pressed in your answer 7 ? 

J l—\es 

3y TEE Uev W. E Buiceett. 

Q ^ — Please describe more fully the system 
of gmng certificates and training teacheraTefened 
to in your answer 9 

^ I — every district in Oudh there is a land 
of vernacular school called Normal tahsili, tt,a 
vernacular middle class school, with a Normal 
class attached to it la the Normal doss the 
students are prepared for the village teachership 
esamination and the vernacular middle class sidiool 
serves as a practising school After passing the 
village teachership examination, the studeat does 
not receive a certificate s.3 a teacher tell he has 


defects Uicmselvcs might he removed wilitnl 
much (lifliculty Afy reused scheme was forwarf 
cd to Director, Publio Inslruclfon, for nibmiiiwn 
to Government But before dome anything fci 
ther, he circulated it among the chief edncationil 
ofBccnof tbe North ^Vestem Provinces, and among 
tho nuDOgersof aided institutions in both pror 
loces Their approval of all tho chief amend 
meats which I liad fuggested was almost unani 
mous 1 then wrote out a summing up of tbe 
whole question, and Iiad it printed at my own 
cost for Eubmiaaioii to Govermnont But it wii 
net sobmittcd after all by Iho Director of Poblic 
Instruction Only a few of the proposed amend 
mente were cntsrtaincd , and Mr Kecipsoa’t 
midllo school examination remains at this day 
sobstantully wlat it was. 

Quet W —Are there any arrangements be- 
tween the colleges and schools of your pronm 
to prevent boys who arc expelled from one insti- 
tution, or who leave it improperly, from being 
iMciY^ into another? WBat are the arrange- 
ments which you would suggest ? 

/int C3 —Such arrangements have alwaysbcea 
in force m tho Governtnent zdascliooU of Oadb 
Dot 1 do not know whether this has been tbe case 
ID the North-W«lcm rrovinces MThat makes 
me doubt it u, that not long ago a boy, expelled 
from a high school m Ondh, was inunedutely 
admitted into a neighbouring one in the North 
kkestem rronnee* without ony noestions being 
asked by the head master. ] brought the matter to 
tho LoUee cf the Direetor, who ihetvupoo is^ a 
circnlar to head masters in tho NorlhAt cstern rrov*' 
inces prohibiting tho practice in future A mere 
prohibition, however, docs not seem to me ^ M 
sofllcicnt. Some T'cualty should bo inflicted oa 
teachers who breax the rule , and the hoy wroM 
folly admitted after being cs^llod from bis for 
mer school should be expelled from bis present one 
I have reason to fear that thers is great laxity 

? reyai]mg m tins respect If a cli-ver boy applies 
or admission, bead masters arc under the teinpta- 
twn of taking him m without asking any question 
regarding his antecedents, and the fact of his 
having taken him in u not likely to be discovered 


NonriEL© 

served on probation of one year at least, at a vil- 
lage school, and given satisfaction 

Q S — ^Yon speak of the primary schools main 
tamed in Oudh by missions as ineflicient in secular 
subjects Are the missions at all more snceessful 
lU Mcondavy education ? (answer C ) 

2 —1 do not refer In that answer to schools 
in towns or to Anglo vernacular schools, bat only 
to primary schools in rural districts There are 
several good secondary schools 

Q S —In your answer 27 you expressed an 
opmiou that middle schools should not have their 
attention directed to the University examinations, 
hut to a different aim Is the middle school exa- 
mination intended to fnrnish such an aim ? 

A 3 —Tho present middle school examination 
18 declared to ho an entirely independent test, 
and yet it is made the neces«ary qualification 
lor promotion Hence it is difficult to say what 
the proper object of it is 

Q 4 —Do the managers of schools, and parti 
cularly of aided schools, complain of the uneven. 
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ness &n<l unfairoess oE tlio middlo school cxamm> 
ation? 

A 4— les, Mr TThite, of the Canning 
College, has complained of it. I have received a 
similar complaint from another aided school, the 
cause of whicli was that the Government ^reat- 
ened to cut down the grants of all schools nnahle 
to pass any candidates 

<2 5 — %Vhat sort of persons are usually ap- 
pointed to conduct these examinations? 

A 6— -The system has been that each year 
one institution supplies all the examiners for that 
j car But in one year when I was asked to select 
the examiners, I chose the head masters of several 
ailla schools 

Q 6 — Do you desire to retain the middle 
school examination to decide the grant of scholar- 
sliipe and certificates, hnt not os governing pro- 
motions? 

A 6 — I would retain it for scholarships only, 
not for certificates or promotions 

Q 7 — Do yon thmlt that even for scholar- 
ships an examination extending over the whole 
province can be fairly and evenly conducted? 

A 7 — I am very douhlful whether it is possible, 
hut as scholarships should be given tenable at 
high schools, 1 think the attempt should be 
made 

Q S — ^Would it notbo better to grant scholar- 
ships on the results of an examination extending 
over a nanrower area ? 

A S —I think that if the public examination 
eon be held at all, it may he done as well for 
a province as for a division And I also think it 
would he dilBcult to determine on what principle 
the amounts of sclioUrship fund to be allotted to 
each division should he decided The difiicoUy 
in the matter c£ the examination lies in the main- 
taining o! secrecy in the printing and distribu- 
tion of the papers 

Q 9 -—When you were at Benares did you find 
that ^ere was moch passing to and fro of etu- 
dents between the Government aided schools and 
colleges? 

A 9 — did not see much passing to and fro 
of etndents 

Q 10 — We have been told that H or moro 
out of every 20 boys m the aided schools at 
Benares did not read continuously therein, but 
went to and fro to the Government school and 
college Does this agree with your expenence’ 

A 10—1 do not think so I saw very little 
of it 

Q 11— Is there any educational cess on agn 
cultunsts in Oudh? And is a separate account 
of it kept? 

A 11 — ^There IS and a strictly separate account 
of it IS kept in Oudh, notwithstanding a recent 
Government order that Local Funds were to bo 
amalgamated with Provincial Funds, and con- 
sidered as one I believe it is kept separate also 
departmentaily in the North Western Provinces 

By Me Waiu). 

Q 1 —1 observe you have been connected with 
education m India for very many years In 
the whole of your experience do you know of any 
more gUnng instance of a disregard of the pnn 
ciples of the despatch of 18o+ than the founda- 
tion of the Mmr College at Allahabad? 


A 1 — I think it 18 the most glaring instance 
I have ever heard of, because there was a college 
at Benares, and a college at Agra with large and 
commodious buildings erected at great expense, 
most of which was defrayed by Natives, and nei- 
ther of which institutions was sufficiently filled at 
the time ? 

Q P.— AroyoacerfamthatthointerestchaTged 
m Ondh is 1 anna the rupee per mensem, t e , 
76 per cent ? 

A 2 — ^Tliat IS the ordinary rate of interest 
in Oudh, so far os I haV^ heard , but my argument 
does not depend on the accuracy of the statement 

Q 8 —You mention that the improvement in 
the condition of the people in England toot place 
before the introduction of elementary schools 
But I think you will admit that the contrary was 
the case m Scotland ? 

A 3 — I do not admit it, although it is asserted 
in one of Macaulay’s speeches 

Q 4— With reference to your remarks in an- 
swer 2, do you not think you would hear exactly 
^ the same complaints in England ? 

A 4 — I have never heard such complaints, 
although 20 years ago I had some experience of 
national schools 

Q 6 — Yon say that England m the time of 
James I was more advanced, ^ Do yon think 
this assertion can be mointamed, eoasidenog that 
we have railways throughout the length snd 
breadth of India , that almost every town of any 
size has a dispensary , and tliat every proviuee has 
several newspapers, both English and veraaealar ? 

A 6 —1 think it more advanced politically, 
because the Puritans had already appeared and 
proved too much for Queen LlizaMth on the 
subject of monopobes , socially, because there was 
no caste, industnally, or there could not have 
been so strong an opinion on the subject of mono- 
polies 1 consider that the material condition of 
the masses in England was bettor m the time of 
Jamee 1 than that of the znasses in India is 
now 

<2 S —You say, " Education is not valued, 
because it is of no use to them m the piacbice of 
their hereditary callings " Does not this show a 
defect in the policy of the Education Department 
in not providmg an education more suitable to the 
wants of the people 7 

A C —I do not think the Education Depart- 
ment can go beyond teaching books 

Q 7— You say, “ It is, I think, vain to ex- 
pect that the cause of national education can be 
fnrtheied by such an exclusive and narrow aseocy, 
since the nation is composed of a number of oiffer-^ 
eat sect^ castes races, and rehgions ’ Could any 
system of national education bo devised except one 
by which schools for each class should he pro- 
vided? 

A 7 — ^Yes, I think the Government has done 
80 already by its own schools as far as its funds 
and the poverty of the people have allowed its 
operations to extend 

Q 9— Is not the failure of committees al- 
most entirely attributed to the fact that they have 
been made executive instead of administrative 
bodies, and that the control of funds, of which 
the ongin was voluntary contribution, has bceir 
wholly taken away from them and given to the 
heads of departments under whom they work? 
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J. 8 —I do not think the ongin of the fnnds 
was roluntarycontnbation, and I do not tbnk cmn- 
inittees composed of villagers and zamindara are 
capable of aa 7 management 

6 8 —Can you state what text-books are in 
use in Normal schools ? Do the teachers receive 
instruction in the art of managing boys ? 

A 9 —There is a teacher^s manual, a purely 
Indianbook English text books are not used We 
have few or no Normal pupils who know English 
$ JO— Would not the system recommended 
m your answer 13 make the school simply a grant- 
in aid school ? e> 

A 10 — No, although the difference is only one 
of proportion, it is so vast as to bring the two 
systems under different categories 

By THE PhESIEBNT. 

Q. J — You quote the Institutes of ManU to 
show that no "system of village schools could 
India" Are yon aware 
ln«f Molars are of opinion that these 

Jf a^m'lf represent the customs 

ot a s^l part of India drawn up m the mterest 
of a particular caste? 

A 1 — lam aware of that 

Q a _-V7e have had it stated in other evidcnee 
that the ancient rule of Manu does not hold g^ 


in practice m modem India Do von oh, 
that stateiflent ? 


Q 3 — -^en if the Institutes of JIaan only rs 
presented the local land-kwof a particular clw 
in ancimt India and does not hold good m mod^ 
India, do you think you can fairly cite these Inrti. 
tntea as a proof that a system of v^ schwh 
have not existed in India? 
ai^ ^ ”t ^ think it affords a strong presamphrs 

Q jl— In your answer 39 you say, "It 13 m 
pMsible to suppose that a man who has grasped 
the difference between history and mytholcn 
or acquired the habit of weighing evidence and 
comparing the arguments of different thinien 
or learnt to appreciate the invanabibty of the lavi 
of nature, or assimilated the thoughts of some of 
the best English authors through the study of a 
pore and ennobhng literature, can remain sank as 
deep as ever in the mire of low cunning petty 
nwuce, and indifference to truth which mark the 
ordinary Native ” Would you object to withdrav 
or m^ify the«e remarks about the Natives of 
India? 

^ “I willing to withdraw these remarks 
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providing masters in such schools? Under what 
cimomstances do you consider that indifsaoui 
ronools can be turned to good account ns part of i 
oyeUm of national education, and what ti the 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Are th« 
masUrs willing to accept State aid, and to conform 
f T "*7* wtich such Bid is given? Hov 
ar 088 the grant-in aid system been extended to 
uidigenous schools, andean it be further extended? 

* —The schools unconnected with Govern- 
ment or with missions are of two kinds-— (1) 
Where some Jlanlvi opens a school on his oim 
account and teaches a little Persian and Arahic, 
or where a Pandit opens a school designed especi 

a y tor sons of tAop~heperi to teach writing ac- 
counts, and mental arithmetic These are found 
m larp towns or in cities The masters of these 
willing to accept "Slats 
k « * their teaching is confined to one or two 
subjects and they often know no other (2) Tbs 
KcondclMs of indigenous schools is that of the 
_ XT T ^*^,’7® gentleman or zamindar who hires 
in VI or Pandit to teach his own and a few of 
hw fnends children reading and wnfing at his 
hnii. * ft P'^sront school system has canned 

much *** I"®®® classes of schoob to decline very 

^o®8 your eipenenee 
instri^SIi ^ extent and value of home 

nhkfA IIo'^ lar IS a boy educated at home 
Quahfvi^rfr^^ft eiaminatioi s 

w at whoof?*^ public service, with boys cducat- 

nnif nn u f.r ~'^r® " ^°“® iDstroction” is very meagre 
and un^stematic m this province 

I**' can the Oovemment depei d 
of for the supply 

ntary instruction in ruml districts? Can 



jon eniiincrnte tlie privito nfjcncies tvliicli exist 
for priDiir'i iu«triiction7 

Am 6 — I know of no privito agency (except 
as m to be depen Jid upon for ellicicat j rimar^ 
instruction except the Missionary agency Native 
gentlemen have, diuiug my experience in Kuliil- 
klaul started fcliods, CBpcciallj for girls, in near- 
ly every city in the jrovincc, and liaie necned 
liU.ril State ad 'ibooo schools have almist, 
without an exception gone out of existirce foi 
nautof persistent care and support A irunle 
school IS oecasioiwlly started, not in a deslifofe 
comninnity, hut m the midst of other schools 
nhere it can he seen, and after troubling the otlKr 
schools for a time, it suddenly dioippcars Native 
5 'entlemen cm bo rcadilv inOuctd to give large 
sums of mouey at one time, while they fail in 
continued persistent action Ileuco the endow 
ment system or a system of i-ogular tixition 
will secure I'crmancmy to school work snpported 
by the peo] fe Missionaries are senttenn » ilioir 
a-sislants all over every district of tins province, 
and, through the tnining given by their Normal 
school, these n'sistiuls are gencmlly well able t » 
supervise primary cdiioition Ileuccthe Mb ion 
arics ore prepaiod to cHlcicntly supervise a laigc 
number of primary schools at no cost to Govern 
raent They would reijuire airf for the schools 

Qnei 7 — flow fir, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education in runl di«tncts 
be advantageously administered by district com 
mittees or local boards ? W hat are tho proper 
limits of tho control to bo exercised by soch 
todies? 

Am 7 —All depends npon the eonstraciion of 
the committee A diCTieuity his been that the 
y oungest ofllccr of the district has usually been 
the Secretary of this committee, and the mombera 
are mostly Natives who come together becauto 
callbJ, and know nothing of the work to be done 
until they come together, and hence seldom expn.ss 
any opinmn cxcc] f to assent to each suggestion 
of the Assistant llogistrate, who has probably 
received bis informaliou fiom the Naui© Dvputy 
Inspector 

Qsej J(7 —What subjects of instruction, if in- 
trodaeed into primary schools, would roike Ibcm 
more acceptable to the community it large, and 
specially to the agricultural classes? Should any 
special meins be adopted for making the iDsIroc- 
tion in such subjects cITicient? 

Qiiea if— Is the vernacular rccogni'cd and 
taught m the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Am 10 ^ U — Great attention has Icen piid 
to these subjects in this province, and I believe 
with satisfaction to all 

Q,uet 12 — Is the sy stem of payment by results 
su tablo, in your opinion, foi tho promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorint people? 

Am 12 — A well devised system of gnnts m 
lid accordmg^ to setual lesoits eecured, would no 
doubt prove very bencficnl in primary edtmtion 
Piying teachers m this way often Proves advan 
tageoiis and as often leads to great deception 

Quti IS — Have you any suggestions to make 
regarding the taking of fees in pnmaiy schools? 

°Jn» IS — Tho taking or not taking of fees in 
jjrmary schools should be left optional with the 
Superintendent In some pbees and among some 
N^W P 


di«<!i?8 they can and will readily pay, while other 
classes cannot or can pay hut a trifle Allowing 
grants m aid only where fees can be secured at a 
certain rate, often prevent schools being started 
where most needed, while those best to help them- 
selves secure all the aid 

Qttet J4— AViU you favour the Commission 
tilth your views, first, as to bow the number of 
pnmary schools cau bo increased , aud, secondly, 
how they can bo grulually rendered more effi- 
cient? 

Ans 14 —If (cachers and money were hvaitatile, 
primary schools could be incica«ed voiy greatly at 
once III this province Supervision that could be 
relied upon would greatly increase the efiiciency 
ot these schi>oh, as this irouW give efficient 
teacher and teaching 

Ques 15— Do you know of any instances m 
wliieti Government educational institutions of the 
higher order havi. been closed or trmsfened to the 
manag,.mLnt of local bo lies, as contemplated la 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1851? and what 
doyo I rcganl ns the chief reasons why more effect 
has not bten givca to that j revision ? 

Aat iJ— I know of no lustauce Do not know 
why 

Qaes 10 —Do you know of any cases in which 
; Government institutions of the higher order migl t 
bo closcvl or trausfcnel to private bodies, with 
I or without ni 1, without injury to education or to 
any interests which it is tlio duty of Government 
to protect ? 

Am Jf»— It IS very difficolt to reply to this 
question In R lulkland m many of the districts, 
the Mission Anglo-vcrnaculat schools were Hrit 
started aud wac aided by Government and ne- 
knowlclgcd ns being cflicicnt Tien Govern- 
ment 0 | ened tho same gi-ado of schools, and for a 
time both schools worked sidu by side linally, 
the grants in aid were mostly withdrawn from the 
mission schools, on tho ground that there was no 
demaud for two sclioef? Whether it would have 
Icen better to have left tho mt«eion schools and 
aided them instead of driving them to lower the 
grade of their schools, is a question couccrniug 
wbicli the different parties might differ It is a 
question alio as to whether any transfer would be 
advantageous now or not In Kiimatin the higher 
scl ools were left entirely with private parties, and 
in no part of these provmiea Las the work been 
done better Besides (be mt'^sion schools there is 
a school supported by a committee of private 
gcnUeinen One tiling is sure Miss onaries in 
Ibis province have means at their disposal for 
rendering more efTcient sujervision over jrimary 
schools than any other party can have 

Q*e» i7 —In tho province with which you are 
acquainted, are any gentlemen able aud ready to 
come forward and a d even more extensively than 
heretofore, m the establishment of schools aud 
colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Am 17 — 1 1 now of no such jiarties except the 
Missionaries They might be utilised much more 
to groit profit 

Ques 18 — If the Government or pny local 
authority having control of public money, were 
to announce its determination (o withdraw after a 
given term of years fiom the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution what measures 
would he best adapted to stimulate private effort 
in the interim, so as to secure tT e maintenance of 
snch institution on a private footing ? 

73 
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J„t is —Private effort among t>je Nahve 
fjeutlemeu hcl.s peimaoeDcy It Government 
^ere to withdraw from any class o£ inatitatioiis 
and lea\c tl«m with the Native communiUes, the 
only way to secure yetmaneney would be to emum 
eadowments properly luvested 

Qafs 19 — Have you any tematka to offer on 
the principles o£ the grant-maid system, or the 
details of its adnualstration ? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of (a) colleges, (6) btrys* 
schools, («) girls’ schools, (rf) Normal echoola ? 

Jnt iP— In this province, grants in aid— 
except to orphanages— have been etn'iU emce it ' 
was decided that mission high echoola tvere not > 
demanded 

The requirement of fees at fixed rate in all 
cases of primary echools is in my opinion not wise 
Could some rate of grant in aid per scholar he 
arranged for all the students who are proved to be 
well taught in high schools, another rate for middle, 
another tor upper primary, and another for lower 
primary, for all the schools and scholaTS taught 
by any party in any zilla greater activity in>"lit 
he induced If a mission in a given zillahaa 
2,000 boys and S, 000 girls lu their different schools, 
let a sum of money he given that mission accord- 
ing to the grade of the scholare as shove The 
examinations oi each grade for promotion to the 
grade above should ba conducted publicly as per 
given rules, and all the passed boys register 
Thus Government would have proper checks, and 
the Musionanes could nee tbeir foods to greater 
advantage More stress should he laid on the 
edncation given than on the amount of fees taken 
or the nnmoer la each ecliool The entiR work 
of tbe party in cdncating pupils up to n given 
standard should he considered 

Q«es SI —What classes principally avail them 
selves of Oovernmeot or aid^ schools and colleges 
for the education of their cbildrenf How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classes do not pay enough for such edncalion? 
What u the rate of fees payable for higher ednea 
tions in youi province, and do you consider it 
adequate 

Jus 21 — All classes, except those practically 
excluded by caste prejudices, avail themsehesof 
Government and aided eel ools The rate of fets 
IS from 2 annas up to 8 annas per mensern 

Qttf* 22 — Can yon adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported entirely by 
fees ? 

Ans 22 — 1 cannot 


Ques 23 —la it in your opinion possible tor a 
non Government institution of the higher order 
to become mflaential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government lostitu- 
tw® ‘ If BO, under what conditions do yoa con 
sider that it might become so 7 
Jns 23 —It 13 not possible m this province, as 
experience has proved 


Quet 25 —Ho educated Natives in your prov 
ince readily fndj-emunerative employinent? 

Ans 2o . — Not as readily as formerly 


Ques 26 — Is the instruction imparted m eeeo' 
dary schools calculated to store tbe mmds of tho 
who do not pursue their studies further with usef 
and practical information? 

certemly, and as edocabi 
iDcreascs tins will improve 


Qaf J 27 — Ha you think there w any truth w 
the statement tliat the attention of teachers and 
papils is iindnly directed to the Entrance Exam 
nation of the University? If so, are you «{ 
opinion that this circumstance impairs tbe prac 
tical value of the education in secondary schools 
firtho requirements of ordinary life ? 

Ans 27 — There is little doubt but the system 
of cramming for examinations is a great hindtanoe 
to a thorongh practical edncation Boys mast le 
passed, and hence all the attention of the teacher 
and scholar is turned towards that object The 
only remedy perhaps iS to make the examioat ons, 
as far ns possible, tests of the actual pracbcal 
valuo of the education, rather than of the amouat 
learned 

Ques 30 — Is Municipal support at preemt 
extended to grant-in aid schools, whether beloDg 
iDg to Missionary or other bodies, and how fir 
IS this support likely to he permanent 7 

Ant 30 — Very little Municipal support i8 givea 
to mission schools 

Qnes 31 — Hoes the University currnmlnm 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in sec 
I ondary schools, or are special Normal schooU 
needed for the purpose ? 

Ans 31 — Other things being eqnal, Normal 
schools supply better teachers than other schoolJ, 
and our great need is good teachers The xnisiioo 
ID this province has a good Normal school well 
endowed 

<J«« 33 —Can you suggest any method t>! 
aecunng efficimt voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination ? 

Ans 53 —No velunfary agency has proved 
elRcieat in school inspeclioD m tbie province In 
one or two instances, when Mwsionanes have been 
members of the Education Committee, the 
schools of the zilla have been greatlyimproved by 
their careful inspection and reports while on theic 
tours Tliete » no yrejudieo agsiuet this among 
the peopl* here 

S »r» 54 —How far do you consider the fext- 
8 ID use in all schools suitable ? 

Ans Si — Tbe objection that I meet with roost 
concerning text-books is that now girls are xegn* 
larly coming forward for the hliddle and Entrance 
examinations, and the vernacniar reading books 
recommended by Government are quite unfit for 
girls Hence they labour under a disadvantage of 
having to he examined on a book which they 
have not been permitted to read Much greater 
cara should be taken in this respect, and no verna- 
cular hook should be accepted until everything 
unfit for gitlg oven ta lemov^ 

Qv(t 36 —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what parts cau, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken by the State and by other agen- 
cies? 

Ans 36 —1 think that a sebeme of education 
for India should be j>liails In some provinces. 
Government may best control the high schools, 
wbiU '* other agencies ■” may have the advantage 
in piimary education In other provuices it may 
t ,1* reverse T consider that Government 
should stand ready and he free to secure the edu- 
cation of the people in the most efficient, most 
I^ctical, and cheapest way possible All agencies 
that <»n give realty efficient aid in the work sbonld 
utilised, and all classes, even tbe lowest, should 
“be reached Those desinng a higher e tncation 
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than pnmaiy shonld not have sncb a propoition o£ 
tbc State aid tliat tbe iiias«cs arc left nncarnl for 
As tbe State aids m tbe work, it shonld keep a 
careful s ipervision over every part, demanding 
|0 every instance results proportionate to tbe aid 

Q,ues 57 —"Wbat effect do you think that tbe 
wi^drawal of Government to a large extent from 
tbe direct management of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education and the 
growth of a spfnt of reliance upon local exertions 
and (Sombination for local purposes ? 

Qit) 38 — ^In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges, do you syipre 
bend that the standard of instruction in any mass 
of institutions would deteriorate ? If you think so, 
what niea‘> ireS wouldyou suggest in order to pre- 
vent this result? 

Am 31 ^ 38 — Government could not with 
draw al onte without harm But if grants in aid 
were given equal to one half, tie present State 
expenditure on their own schools and given with 
practical rules local exertions would no donht he 
stimulated The ilandard of the schools conid be 
kept up by the supervision, and by the grants 
being g ven according to tl 6 grade of the school 
and according tp actual results shown 

Quei 39 — Docs defin te instruction m duty and 
tbe principles of moral conduct occupy any place 
in the coarse of Government colleges and schools? 
Have yon any suggestions to make on this 
subject ? 

Am 89 —1 ehonld think not generally Some 
kind of deRmte moral mstrnctioa is a great want 
in Government schools Bift how to supply it is 
a difficult question 

Q»4i 40 —Arc any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of slndents in toe sebooU 
or colleges in your province? Have you any 
suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Ait4 40 —A sanitary primer is taught in all the 
scliooU^ which is very suggestive and instructive 


Qnet 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls in tbe province with which you arc acquaint- 
ed, and if so, what is its character ? 

Ant 41 — I know of no such Neatly all of 
the girb* schools are now under the care of the 
missions 

Q,uea 43 — ^What progrc's has been made by 
the department in instituting eehoola for girls , 
and what is the character of the instruction im 
I arted id them ? What improvements can you 
suggest ? 

Attt 4 “^ — There are many good aided girls’ 
schools iQ this province, including several boarding 
schools The«e schools follow the usual course 
of instmction, except that tlicir reading books are 
diffeient, and in the day schools the girls seldom 
get higher than the lower pnmary examination 

Quei 47 — 11 bat do yon regard as the chief 
defect?, other than any to which yon have already 
referred, that cxpenence has brought to light in 
the educational sjstem os it has been hitherto 
admit istered ? What suggestions have you to 
make for the leraedy of sucli defects 7 

Ans 4? —Much more money should be made to 
reach the masses of the people of all classes, and 
bighei inst tutions should bel mited to the actual 
demand without inducing stndents to attend by 
large scholarships 

Tbe points to which as a Alissionary I would 
call attention are— (1) That the Mistionanes are 
ready and able to take on active part and to sup 
ply a portion of tbe means required m tbe ednea 
tional work of these provinces (2) The I^Iis 
eionanes have at *heir disposal efficient assistants 
BO that they can supervise regnlatly a large school 
work in the towns and villages around (3) Tbe 
State shonld take advantage of these opportnnities 
fully The patties are Musionanes it is true, hut 
they can gather tbe children and teach them, and 
this IS all tl e State should know or require 

Being a Mi<EiODaiy I have written from a Mis 
sionacy s stand point « 


Cross examination of the Rev E TY Paekeb 


Sij Mb 'Deioeton 

Q J— In your 2nd answer you say that the 
piimnrj schools do not reach the lower classes do 
you not luther mean tbe lowest f 

A 1 — Perhaps that would he tbe better word 
1 was thinking rather of castes than classes 

Q 2 — In your 6th answer yon say " These 
schools have almost without an exception gone 
out of oxistence for want of persistent care and 
support" Want of care and support on whose 
part ? 

A 2 — On the part of those persona who 
started them 

Q 5 — In the same answer yon say that "the 
Missiouanes are prepared to efficiently supervise n 
large number of primary schools at no cost to Gov 
ernment." Would not the supcrvis on of primary 
schools by ^ilissionary bodies create great suspicion 
and distrust among the lower classes 

A 3 — 1 do not think so 

Q 4 — ^With reference to your 16th answer, ; 
on what grounds did Government open schools of I 
their own when the aided schools had been declar- | 
ed efficient? 


I A 4 —They were opened at a time when in a 
revision of the Government scheme it was thought 
necessary to have high schools at all the pnncipal 
centres and the opening of these schools was 
effected without regard to the existence of mission 
schools 

Q 5 — Inyonr 19thansweryon say that grants 
ID aid ID this province have been small since it 
was deaded that mission high schools were not 
demanded When and by whom was it decided 
that mission high schools were not demanded ? 

A ff— When it was decided that two schools of 
the same class were, generally speaking, not re 
quired in the same place 

Q 6 — In your opinion yon say in your 23rd 
answer it is not poss hie in this province, as 
cxpenence has proved, for a non Government in 
etitniion of the higher order to become induential 
and stable when in direct competition with a 
similar Government institution Wouldyou deny 
the terms " inSuential and stable" to such znstitn 
tions as St John’s and St Peter’s Colleges at 
Agra, the London klission and Jae N^tayan’s 
Coll^ea at Benares, the Mohammadun Anglo 
Oneotal College at Abgarh ? 
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ji <r.— IintenJeJ tins nnd nil my answers fo 
refer to the Hohill Land Division only 

Q 7 —In your 30tli answer jou say “Veiy 
little MuEicipal support is given to mission 
schools" Are you anaro tint in 1878, out <f 
Rs 41,000contnliutcdLyJMunicijaliliea,R* 15,000 
went to aided schools? 

A 7 — 1 was not awnro of tins, and only re- 
ferred to my own cTpcnence in Rolnlkhand 
<2 S — lour 47tli nnsner IS as fallows "Much 
more money should he made to reach the masses 
of the people of all classes, and higher institnttona 
should be limited to the actual deiimnd, without 
inducing students to attend h; large sdiohr- 
ships " ^ ould j ou raise tl is money I y taxation, 


or only divert to primary schools money now siicnl 
upon other sthoola 7 Vi hat do a on call ** hr e" 
scuolarships? ** 

A 6 — My experience does not suable me to 
give an answer to these questions 

By lln Blackett 

Q ^ ^ 0“ remark that the Government aa stem 

of primary schools does not reach the lower elas«es 
Do you include the agricultural classes or the 
ma«s of labouring people among the excluded 
classes ? 

, ^ ^ the lower castes such as chfimar#. 

Kc Alany of tho'e are agriculturists 
Q yon regaid Municipal bodies as 

Sent?* ®Seo«C8, or as connected with Govern 

A <?— I did not reganl t! cm ns private a-ren 
eies, hut as connected with OorernmoQt ® 

Q 3— Do you consider tl at district com 
mittp as at present coustituted would geneialK 
“anago vernacular schools with effici 
ency and steadiuess ? 

I’"* ■'tnmtiroliUos 

could do tha mrl. wittonl the lalj. o! the ETpuS 

m ttao' .J: Oo'oniTOul 

S,d u“ ■i'dicolty IS to 

liDd men who will warty it out cmcioutly ^ 

5"°“ •!>'“ Ill* eninlo m 
aid to mugion achoola wore wilLdraw^Antho 
Mprenad emond that they weto rrndcrod on 
Srif ?' 0< Govorntnanl »cli«ol« 

ostabh.hd .uh^aaat y to th. in, ...on .chooU? 
soma Ground stated, and m 

■oma of the citiei (not m all) tha Gotcrament 


I schools were oj cned Buhsefjnenlly to the mist 
schools 

I Q ff— Mas any unfavournUe opinioa of tW 

o’Ss?*'^°° * ^pressed 1^ Govemoed 

A Not as to the schools m gcnenl 
Atillnm Minr once publicly expressed a Ttrv 
fasounihle opinion of the school nt MondahJ 
just htforc the grant was w ilhdrawn 

Q G — IIow many mission schools hve Iboj 

been druen to a lower grade? 

A G—l should say wo formerly received sVat 
Us 2,( 0t‘ a month fur hoj s' schools while wa noir 
receive about Rs 20(>, njart from the orpliina-’e 
ILis indicates the difference “ 

Q 7 — When did this withdrawal of gnats 
like I lace, nnd is the process still going on? 

A 7 — It took I lace nlout six or eight yean 
ago Some grants are now Icing rcstoreiL 
Q 8 —Docs your Normal school teceire aid 
from Government? 

A 6— No M e have never applied 
j Q “Mbit IS the aserage proportion of 
the grants. m aid giicn to your primary schools to 
I the whole expenditure on those schools ? 

A 0 — Tho'o sclmols that are aided receive 
nearly one half the expense Me have 71 hoys 
siliools , of these only six or seven are aided 

Mr ^Vard 

Q 7— T\ith rcforeuce to your answer 7, are 
tlwre any committees lu the North-Western Frov 

II CCS, except Muiiiciral committees, whicli can 
ho truly said to administer funds ? 

A 1 —I do not know 

Q ?— \ou have been on a District Educa 
tional Committee ? 

A 

Q 3 —Do you consider it could he truly ss d 
to admimstcr funds? 

A 3 —To a certain extent, perhaps 
0 7 — Do }cm think the plan of demaBdiog 
a email Jump sum ns entrance fee instead of any 
moutlily fee would work well in primary schools? 

A 4 — 1 think the best plan would he to have 
a monthly f-o I havo sometimes thought tl at 
lie pressure put on boys to maintain a regular 
ntfeudanec is an obstacle to the popularity cf 
village s«.hocls 


Bmaenceof^uT.no^ Sted Admed KcAtr. BAnADUE, C S I 

Ouet 1 A Tw al »«k 1 not vonlaocd in th» Standsrd Lul ■) 

r„.w acquainted with the state of ' 

piivate and public instruction in Upper India and 

T ,'1”1 ^ an acquamtoDce But 

» '>■“ -11 that 

uuy EJuculicuul 

diffusL^:;? tave long taken an mlei«t m the 
always invited the ’aftent of ™y abihty. 


In 1859 I succeeded in bringing abont the estih- 
iishment of a school for elementary education at 
Moradahad by 8ub°cri[ tions collected from tl e 
people It flonnshed for some time, and was 
tinally converted into a lahsili school In 1883 
my endeavours in seeing an Engl sh eehool estah 
lisbedina similar manner at Gbazipur became 
*“0<^Eul This school still exists under the name 
ot Victoria School and has now attained the stat is 
t “ “‘eh school In 18C4 I took part m the 
establishmeDt of a scientific society, which still 
aiste, and a magnificent building was erected for 
that purpose at Aligarh by raising subscriptions 
“t I gentry of the neighbouring district-, the 
o ject or this soeiety being to encourage and pub 
Jish vernacular translations of works on Enropeaa 



snences A bilingual (English-Urda) paper, 
known by the name of "The ALgarh Institafe 
Gazette,” was also started in connection with this 
society, and is siiU in existence 1 hare, more 
over, convened meetings from time to time to re 
view the Government educational system, and to 
examine its merits and defects In 1866 I began 
a movement for the establishment of Educational 
committees in each district, winch was also attend 
ed with success 1 have myself acted for some 
years as a member of the Educational committee 
at Aligarh, which aflonled me an opportunity of 
acquainting myself with the working of tahsili 
and halkabandi schools Early in 1869 I under 
took a journey to Europe primarily with theobject 
of obtaining an insight into the English system 
of education Dutiug my stay m England 1 pnh 
lished a pamphlet known by the name of ‘'Stric- 
tures upon the Present Educational System in 
India ,” and then, on my return to India in 1871, 
I formed a distinct * committee for the better 
diffusion and advancement of Learning among 
Muhammadans of India ” The endeaioorsof this 
committee were directed to investigating the 
means by which the Muhammadans may be re- 
conciled to the study of IVestera sciences and arts 
The«e eudeavo irs resalted m the foundation, in 
1875, of the Muhammadan Aaglo Oriental College 
at Aligarh, winch has attained a wonderful pro- 
gre<s The college has since been affiluted to the 
Calcutta University up to the 0 A standard, and 
has some three hundred students on its lolls I 
am an Honorary Secretary to the Staudiog Com 
mittse, whose business is to further the objects of 
the college, and to have the control of its funds 
I am also an Honorary Secretary to two other 
committees of the same college—- the "^loonging 
Committee ” and the " Committee of the Directors 
ol Instruction m the various Languages and Se 
ett}ae Lesraisg ” are the a2esss by Trbtcb 

I haie obtained an acquaintance with educational 
affairs 

Qhh 3 — With reference to high and primary to 
digcnous schools will yon please describe what Lind 
of schools they are, ond how they are established? 

3 — In the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh and the Panjab the high and pnmary indi- 
genous schools were, and are still, found to be of 
four classes, as specified below— 

(J) Private Schoolt — This class consistsof those 
schools which are kept by private indniduals at 
their own houses when a person engages a teacher 
primarily for the instnietion of his own children, 
and allots a sejiarate place for the purpose But 
it not unfrequently happens that the children of 
bis relatives and of his neighbours are also admitted 
to it each paying a tnfl ng fee to the teacher, and 
thus a small school is established Such school 
lasts as long as the teacher,oranyeacccssor of that 
teacher, continues in office 

(5) Se!f tupporting schools sehoolscome 

into existence m the following manner —A teach 
er of some reputation, and one who enjoys the 
confidence of the people, takes the liouse in a 
quarter of a city or town, fixes his residence ther^ 
ond opens a school for the tuition of boys He 
lives entirely cn the fees paid by tbe boys,and the 
school continnes {is long os the incomo derived 
from the fees suffices for the maintenaDCC of the 
teacher 

(3) Schools of pneate tnHividitals, who devote 
themsehesm offering gratuitous instruction to 


people simply for public benefit The widespread 
mme of such persons generally attracts a large 
number of pupils from distant parts of the coun- 
try, who fix their residence m the same town or 
uity m which the teacher resides, and study the 
vanous branches of learning I have mpelf seen 
the number of such students (whose proficiency 
mar be classed with the standard of our hi<'her 
college clas8e9)nstQg to SO and even to 40 m some 
places 

(4) Schools established by private fnnds orehari 
table eadoiensents — In this class of schools a num- 
ber of teachers is entertained, and students are 
not onl^ gratuitously taught, hut some provision 
ts occasionally made for their maintenance also 
the Arabic schools which exist m Jaunpur, Deo 
band, Sabaranpur, and in the grand mosque at Ali- 
garh fall in this category, and, if I remember 
rightly, the Jfaharaja of Cashmere had, a few 
years ago projected a scheme for the establishment 
of a similar Sanskrit school at Benares 

(lues 4 — ^What do you think to be the probable 
namher of such schools m the North-Western Prov- 
inces? 

Ans 4 —It appears from official papers that the 
aiimher of indigenous schools in 1870 71 was 4 665, 
imparting an instruction to 54,575 hoys But I 
feel persuaded that this latter Dumber is consider- 
ably below the actual number, for I remember 
that at the time when enquiries as to the Dumber 
of indigenous schools and of the students readmg 
IQ them were being conducted, a great misconcep- 
tion had arisen m the misds-of the people regard 
ing the object of this proceeding Some of them 
n<cd to detain their children from going to school, 
while teachers were invariably in the habit of 
giving less Dombera than what they actually were 
The number of the schools, too, was not correctly 
ascertained, and I have no doubt but that a large 
; number of the schools of Class (T) had not come 
I witbin the enquiries 

j It has been enjoined in the rnles for the prepa- 
ration of tbe annual statistical returns promulgated 
m 1879 that " no accoant should be taken m sta- 
tistical returns of schools not under regular in- 
spection ” As the indigenous schools have all 
been of this class, they have been entirelyexeluded 
from the enquiries of tbe Educational Department 
Consequently we have no means bv which the ex- 
isting number of these schools and o'* the students 
reading m them may be known But as Na ative 
of the country, I have reasons to believe that tbe 
number of these schools has now considerably de- 
creased, which is indeed much to be regretted 
Ques 6— What languages and what subjects are 
taught in them ? 

Alts 6 — ^The schools comprised m classes (I) and 
(11) afforded instruction in Persian literature to 
almost all the Alubammadans and Hindus of re- 
spectable position The schools kept by Hindus 
did not differ from the 'Muhammadan ones in point 
of subject or instruction Persian was, and is, 
still taught in them Hindi was read only by 
those ckosses of people who held a lower rank m 
society, and who were engaged lu some petty trade, 
as instill the case m the North-Western Provinces 
In Persian schools much attention was paid to 
Persian literature and an education whitb, m my 
opmioD, was much more efficient and ad^aced 
than the present standard of vernacular middle 
cla^, was imparted , and as the subjects were ei- 
phimed and ^cussed m Urdu, which is the verna- 
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CDlar of those provinces, and the translation of 
Persian texts was also made into that language, 
the«e schools were indirectly ft means of improTing 
the students' proficiency in the Urdu Jangna^ 
side by side with the Persian Ifethods of com- 
position and style were also taught to the students 
by givmg them subjects to wnte upon, by which 
their acquirements were made substantially and 
practically useful to them Elementary books, 
containing monl lessons m prose and poetiy and 
wntten by authors of established reputation, were 
taught to beginners A few rules of arithmetic, 
which are of essential importance to men in their 
sometimes included in the stndy 
In Hindi schools no great attention was paid to 
Hindi literature Their endeavour was confined 
to the acquisition of the degree of profieiencv 
which might enable the students to put m wntine. 
in Nagn character, the words just as they f5l 
bom ths laonth The mode of mtmg later.. 

, etas also taght them These ejiwls paid 
a far greater amonpt of care to the tail, oS of 
arithmetic than the Persian ones Thia, however 
was not done in a regular wav hv seltinw fined’ 
lessons from a bool., but b, means of rartnm 

foliiiT*’? ’ ‘‘“a "J tnleo and 

forttulio known hy the name of “ Gur" which 

rhi? ‘>®art by the students, with the 

object of enabling themselves to settle mercantlfe 

?h.\",ip 'of“r“s 

Solnlreort™^. 'tSft i 


malter I folly couenr in the i , 

a most advanced standard Sansknt to 

branches of I.Satu« ^ phlt^S *^«i»g»>est 

0l ft" pnnil7who"i“" 

sel.«.1..3XfL.'.T,To,‘h”'™‘ri “ «■“» 

pr. miLt™ iSrf ™S'l" "',‘h“«»tave 

middle classes of the “d 

trading classes The cSl ? 

deal to these schools T',' “ 

of those men who ran lav a el* wamber 

fto Nortb.ire.len S >'“™ine in 

Mir.wbicb. bomver ba3:""- mid 

tie Norlh-llestem Pr'ovme5,3h 


md I have no hesitation m saying tint ocst ef 
ttoM men of approved abilities, both Hindu an! 
Jlnhammadan, who form the amlat of ludcid 
courts m those provinces, have been the offsprm"! 
of these alma maters ‘ ‘ ® 

The third and fourth classes of the inshtotiona 
have mainly contributed to the preservation aaJ 
mamtemnee of oriental literature and science lo 
this country. It is these institutions which have 
given birth to men so illustrious in oriental learn, 
ing Even at the present time those who have 
acquired any degree of fame for proficiency in 
onentfti science or literature will be found to owe 
then celebrity to these very schools As fat ai 
my own attainments extend, although they are 
very limited and quite insignificant in compwison 
with those of most otheis, I confess I have receiv- 
ed no other sort of education than that imparted 
by the first and third classes of these instifutionj 
Qeus 7 —To what extent have they been utilised 
a part of the educational system, and in what 
noanner can others be similarly utilised, by means 
of regular monthly grants, or by the system of 
payment by results, or in any other way? 

^ — As far as I can judge, I think the first 
two classes of the schools m the North Western 
ProviiiMs which could most appropriately be 
utilised as a part of the educational system have 
not received a due considerabon I would even 
g® to the length of thinking that the educational 
omcero of those provinces have viewed these 
schools with jealousy Officers connected with 
pnmaiy education considered it a great achieve 
meat to eetablnh a new Government ecliool, with 
a Guitoble number of beys , while the cessatien of 
an indigenous school, which ought to be a matter 
or regret to them, was invariably regarded as a 
« ***^1 Ir I remember nghtly, an edncational 
in one of his annual reports, exult* 
*c *u connection with the progress 

or the Government primary school system, that 
M many indigenous schools'* had ceased to exist 
tbatyrar Such unfortunate circumstances have 
o«n the mam cause of the decfme of indigenous 
schools m the North-W estem Provinces, and I 
Know no school of the fiist or second class which 
may have been made a part of the Government 
educational system in those provinces In some 
districts, however, teachers of the indigenous 
^ools were transferred to the newly established 
government schools, which only resulted m the 
nun of the former The number of unaided ele- 
mentary schools in the North-Western Provinces 
IS found to be Z12 But they are not of the an* 
n***'“®**°*^* ^7P®i but have been founded on 
e liovernment primary school system, and a 
rtain amount of grant IS allowed by Goverment 
n aid of them To encourage indigenous system 
tn.lf improve the existing schools hy 

- ’“p. “ P*rt of the educational system is 

calculated to benefit the country, 
rnii of primary and vema- 

c^r middle education. 1 have no doubt that the 
iMi^nous schools of classes 1 and II can easily 
tl,» fill ** “ ^^0 educational system in 

OTTinf 0”J0o manner, whether by means of 
” <•' I»r»>ent.b7.re,oIt.— 

Jst—ihe schools may be allowed the freedom 
ot retaining their own languages, sub- 
jects, and text-books 

5"'’'^* bdigcBou* 

^”'**‘*»*ewtOQi»rjtoreidttie Kurd, u iha wUer 
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Sadlg—Ubsyraif be requested to add a IittJeof 
arithmetic, mcnsaration, history, and 
geography to their existing subjects of 
study, and to adopt, as text-booLs for 
these additional subjects, any boohs 
they choose out of the numerous worhs 
now procurable 

3rdly —they may bo induced to enbmit to their 
inspection by Deputy Inspectors of the 
Educational Department, and to the 
examination of students in these addi- 
tional subjects, from time to time 

4lhl^ —The teachers may be required to submit 
short monthly returns ihowing the 
number of students and other necessary 
particulars 

In this way the schools of classes I and II 
may easily be assimilated with the Goyemmeut 
edncntioual sj stem It may, at first sight, appear 
a gratuitous assumption to suppose that the teach- 
ers of such schools will have no diQlculty m 
teaching these additional subjects Out, in my 
opinion, the subjects recommended are not so 
aavanced as to be inaccessible to men of that 
standard of abihty which the teachers of indigc 
nous schools generally possess No attempt 
should be made to displace any of these teachers, 
as the existence and prosperity of these schools 
entirely depend upon their personal inilueQce and 
character 

The schools of classes III and IV can by no 
means he so utilised , nor is there any necessity 
for that inasmuch as they impart education to the 
highest standard The Deputy Inspectors should, 
however, enquu^ of their own accord into their 
state as much as they can, and then it will be 
advisable to enter the information thus ga^ered 
into the annual reports, for these institutions arc 
the means of diffusing high onentnl education in 
this country 

Quet 8— With reference to veniacalar schools 
for primary ed ication recognised by Government, 
do yon consider the existing number of Government 
aided and unaided schools m the North-Westero 
Provinces sufficient for the purpose for which they 
have been established ? 

8 — It appears from official pipers that the 
number of Government schools in 1881 in the 
North ^ estem Provinces was 4,382, Uiat of aided 
schools 212, and that of unaided schools 26, total 
4,570 As the area of the North "Western Prov 
mces IS 83,785 square miles, it gives an average 
of a little more than 18 square miles for each 
school, which places them at a distance of 4^ miles 
from one another at the average rate If indige- 
nons schools, which still form a considerable num- 
ber, he also taben into account, the average length 
of the intervenmg distances between the schools 
will be still more reduced Now, considering the 
character of the country as regards population and 
the distances that he between scattered towns and 
villages, I do not think the present number of 
schools inadequate It does not require extension, 
• except, perhaps, in some special cases On the 
other hand, the existing institutions are, in my 
opinion, capable of affording lastruction to a mnch 
greater number of pupils Every available means 
sbonld, therefore, be adopted for improving their 
efficiency and for making them more useful and 
popular 

Qttfg 9— Are the existing arrangements for 
their mspection quite efficient, or do they call for 


' rmprovement ? Whaten^stions wouIdyoaDial,e 
on. this point ? 

9 — I do not think the present system of 
I inspection adequate The Inspectors whose circles 
I comprise a vast area do not, as a matter of course 
[ End sufficient time for inspection, and have no 
means of acquiring an intimate acquaintance with 
the real state of tho schools under them It is 
exceedingly doubtful that they will be able to 
recognise the students of a certain school already 
inspected by them, should such stndenU bo again 
presented before them with the boys of some other 
school I do not mean to say that the reports of 
Deputy Inspectors and Snb-Deputy Inspectors are 
not reliable but their contents certainly require 
to be examined and ascertained, for which^ the 
Inspectors have, of course, rare opportunities 
I had an opportunity of inepecting many schools 
while I was a member of the Educational com- 
mittco at Aligarh 1 always found the registers 
of those schools which were sitnated at some dis 
tance from the city in n wretched state, and 
aiUndance was never found to correspond with 
the number of students given on the rolls I 
have occasionally had reasons to suspect the cor- 
rectness of the school registers It was not nn- 
nsnal to enter supposed names in them Once I 
set out to inspect a village school which nsed to 
send regular reports of its working and ifc appear- 
ed that a reasonable number of students was 
reading in it But on reaching the village I was 
snrpn^ to fnd that there was so school at all, 
that the place which was represented as the 
school buitamg was no other than a shed for 
boffaloes, and that the contents of the registers 
and reports were altogether fictitious 
Altogether, I an naturally led to believe that an 
improvement has since been introduced into the 
sjelem of luspection, and that such flagrant 
cheatinge have disappeared, or, at any rate, have 
become rare, jet 1 do not consider the present 

S Btcm satisfactory I have reason to believe that 
e Deputy Inspectors and Sub Deputy Inspect 
ora are generuly assiduous in making their 
reports show a greater nnmber ol students than 
what it really is with a view of obtaining credit 
for good work For these reasons the existing 
arrangements are not satisfactory in my opinion 
Ques 10 — Ape the standards of education and 
the courses of study in vernacular schools popular ? 
Do you consider them quite suitable for the 
purposes of educatiou? 

Jm 20 —The standard of education fixed for 
veroacular schools is, m my opinion, not popular, 
and IS certainly not suitable The standard of 
literatare taught in those schools is hardly suffici- 
ent for enabling a stodent to acquire tolerable 
proficiency in subjects which are of use to him in 
bia after life The degree of proficiency acquired 
in indigenous schools in this respect far surpasses 
that afforded by these schools And this fact 
makes them contemptible in the eyes of the people 
It 18 , therefore, absolutely necessary to raise the 
standard of literature m those schools The re- 
gular etudy of arithmetic should, in vemacnlar 
primary schools be supplemented by the mdige 
nons method of yur, which is more practical The 
present standard of history in vernacular middle 
echoolo,— -which does not go bejond giving a list 
of the names of kings, the dates of their accession 
and death, and a very brief and imperfect account 
of tiieiT reigns, which leave no impression on the 
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mmd of tlio student, and which are forgolton ju 
soon as tlio boy feels he has no more to do wilt 
them —should bo careinUy revised and tejAa^ 
W a mote ad%anccd standard calculated to develop 
bis mind And when tlio standard of literature 
will also be improved, the stndents will have no 
difficulty in masterinff the more important points 
oj the subject in which they shonld ho exammcil, 
instead of the minor ones. At present there csist* 
a Dico translation of Elphinstonc’a Ilistoiy of 
India, besides a nnrober of other histones contain- 
ing the Hindu, Muhammadan, and EnghaU periods, 
and complied by some of the ablest men of this 
country, sneh as Mnnsbi Zolaullah, Professor of 
the Muir Central College, Allahabad ‘These 
works, or portions of them, can with advantage ha 
introduced into the rcrnacular middle schools, of 
which the present standard of education evidently 
calls for improvement 

Qnff j J — Does the Bjstcm o! middle class Ter- 
naculat examination stand in need of an improve- 
ment? THiat would, in your opinion, w the 
best plan for the examination of primary \ema 
cular schools? 

11 — I have TW objection against the manner 
in which the vernacular middle class examination is 
at present conducted But I would object to tbo 
mode m which the (Question papers aro now set If 
the papers eetby various exacniners were referred ton 
certain committee under the control and supervision 
of the Director of Public Instruction, in order that 
those pa^ramay be reduced ton uniform standard 
as regards work and difficulty, itnouM surely fur 
ther the objects of the examination As regards 
nnoury schools, their examination had better bo 
left to those who exercise an immediate sapervisKo 
over them lam averse to mustenng theetadents 
of the various seliools nt a central point for the 
OSes of examiuatton 

am also anahle to support the system of 
awarding scholarships aiter the lemacular middle 
class examinations, for at the time when these 
scholarships are given the vernacular study is, id 
fast, at an end Tlve system ct pajmwit by 
results would therefore, be more oppropriafe 
Scholarships should be given to those students 
only who may jom the middle class after passing 
the primary examination, and who may thus prove 
themselves deseriing of those scholarships 

Quei JS — What sections of the peonlo have 
generally derived benefit from these institutions? 
Are there any classes of the popnlation that have 
not, or very little, availed themselves of tins be- 
nefit? If 60, to what causes may their failure to 
do BO be attributed ? 

Am 19 -—Those claescsof the people have, aa far 
as I know, availed themselves of tbo mneSt offered 
by vernacular schoola who hold a rank between 
the lower and middle classes of the society But 
the sons of husbandmen, of petty landholders, and 
of professional workmen, for whose edncation 
these schools were primarily designed, have com 
parahvcly kept aloof from them The means of 
woikmen and labourers are generally very lim ted 
Their constant manual labour is scarcely snOicieat 
for their very subsistence The children, as soon 
S3 they are fit for any work, are at once employed 
in it If they may not associate their children in 
their dally labours, it will doubtless be impossible 
for them to defray the additwnal expenditure of 
maintaining the children from their nlr ead y la- 
sufficient earnings 


nicro IS no great difference lictwecn tfia m 
ditiona of ordinary cuUivatoni of land sod of tliost 
petty landholders who hoi I small tracts of Imd a 
common pfoi>crty, and cultnato llic»-c tratUthna 
selves, lloth of these clixxscs are, generally spcal 
lOg, men of qnitc limitel moans, who ace nalilU 
to I focoTO even the necessary implewnnU of lias- 
bandry It w, therefore, impos ille for them ta 
carry on their Lnsiness of agriculture wiih aay 
degree of Bincess unless they bring over their irlolc 
famrlicf to their assishanec Seianto works are 
allotted to different momlicrs of the families For 
exam] !o, the younger ones are employed la earn 
works rcrjuinng a lighter manual labour,— «uch u 
th« guanlian of the field against animals, the 
weeding of the erore, the direction of the coatwol 
water into certain beds, the grazing of the cattle, 
and BO on Iherc are manj trifling parts of tlie 
bnsinevs which, if not left to little boys and girls 
Will seriously retard tho progress of it. Thew 
are the causes winch unavoidably prevent tbeir 
acndiog their little ones to fchools for educa- 
tion 

Tlicre aw, however, Botne vnllagcs where the 
tandholden or cultivators are comparatively more 
prosperoos, and Ihcir circumstances can admit cf 
tl eif dispensing with the strvices of their children 
in agricultural busine«* , or where the presence cl 
a canal rednees the Decc««t} cf natenng their 
fields In such villages (provided the vAUsts 
bordering on a canal aro Irw from di«ei«ei) boys 
can he spared (or education, and sons of the eah> 
valors and latdlioljers have, more cr less, derired 
benefit from the schools 

Tbo greatest diffieully, bowever, i* that toe 
above nameil class of the people docs not sceo to 
appreciate education nt oil Tliey arc unable to 
onderstand hew education can be u«eful to them 
ID their dally life, which is no belter than that ef 
an ordinary iaft Mhat frnit can we, nulerthett 
circumstances, reap by estahlishiiig schools m 
logos wbifc they are not wanted at oil In this 
very class those who are n little better off than 
mere and fnllovr a tegular occupation by 
keeping a regular shop, such as the carpenter who 
conslrucU the ordinary vilhge carts, their wheels, 

and other implements of husbandry, are tolerably 

able to rei 1 and write, and generallj send tl eif 
Boijs to Govcrnraenl or indigenous bcLooIs But 
an itmerant workman, who goes from house to 
koiiBO to seek employment, never thinks of pw 
curing education for Uw cluldteo 

tjnes Z3 —Do yon think the number of bop 
now receiving instruction m these school low in 
comparison with the popuhtion and state or 
the country ? If bo, how would you account for 

Ant J3 —This question can bnefly be replied iQ 
the alTrmatiTe, for a more extended system of 
education w not wauled by the country But 
this ansner is not quite safficient,— it requires no 
expinnation It appears from official papers that 
162, •171 scholars were receiving education in IbSt 
10 those schools of the North Western Provinces ' 
which were under the control aud supervision of 
Qovernmeat officers Their comparison with the 
population oC that part of the country cannot, 
omnw to tho special circamstances of the country, 
afford a just estimate as regards the working of 
this machinery 

In India women are almost entirely precluded 
from education, while ngticuUural nnd kibouting 
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classes, that form by far the greatest portioQ of the 
population, arc equally strangers to it. Hoir to 
induce these classes to benefit from education is 
another question which leads us to a discussion of 
those circumstances which have combined in 
estraugiDg them from edaalioa To suggest mea- 
sures for the removal of those ohstaclcs, whether 
such measures bo feasible or not, is n subject which 
has no connection with theworlcing of the machin 
cry set up for education Moreover, that portion of 
the population which consists of men who nro too 
old to bo educated must not be taken into account 
for obvious reasons To form, tbercforc, a correct 
estimate of tbe working of the machinery, with 
regard to tho special circnmstances of the country, 
it is necessary, in the first place, to exclude these 
four large sections of the population from tho 
number The degree of success of the eehemo 
may then be judged by the number of the school- 
going boys of tho classes tint bold a position 
between ths atddlo and iairer mal'j ct aaeiety, 
and perhaps by the number of boys in a portion 
of the middle class too If this be made the 
standard of judgment, I haveno doubt but that 
the machinery will bo found to bo in as good 
working an oraer ns can ever bo expected m India 
If it be desirable to incrcaso its cfSciency, tbe 
object can be secured, not by adding any part to 
the machine itself, but to place the persons who 
have hitherto been incapable of reaping ony 
benefit from it m a position which may provide 
facilities to them id this respect 
At present wo have no means by which wo may 
be able to judge of tbe uscfoloess of tbe mechi- 
uety in the manner above indicated Only tbe 
Census Report of 1871 could help os a little in 
this way But I am sorry I could not have an 
aocess to the book here Tho Secretary of tbe 
Commission olso kindly tried to procure itfor me. 
Lot without success 

Quit. Jd -^Can yon suggest anr improvement 
in tbe present system of tnitional fees ? 

Am 14 ~I have no objection to raise against 
tbe present system of levying tbe tuitiooal fees 
But I most question the propnety of requiring the 
sons of /aniaddrsandcaltivators of land studying 
in vernacular schools to pay tnitional fees, when 
a separate education cess of one per cent of tbe 
Oov^mmeut revenne is already levied upon all 
samutdart, affecting ns it does in its incidence all 
the classes connect with land Although this 
argument may not be accepted as logically true, 
this immunity will nevertheless tend to swell the 
number of sucb boys id vernacular schoob 

Que$ IS — ^What steps would it, in your opi- 
niou, be most advisable to take to give a wider 
extension to these schools, and to render them 
more efficient and popular.? 

Ans 15—1 do not think there is any necessity 
for increasing tbe number of these schools, except 
in special cases. Our eudeavours should rather 
be confined to making the existing instilntions 
more useful and popular, which can bo brought 
about in tho following manner — 

lit— By reforming the courses of study and 
raising the standard of literature 
2ndlj — By appointing such persons to be 
teachers of the schoof as are popnfar | 
and possess the confidence of the people I 
residing lu tint-locality. I 

Srdly—Bj fixing their salaries on a stand- ' 


aid sufficient to make them appre- 
ciate their appointment. 

—By securing the co operation of re- 
spectable men in each pargana in the 
cause of education 

If the present system of MhiSandt were so 
re cast that each village in which a palioan 
resided might be provided with a vernacular 
primary school for the benefit of all tho villages 
of the circle nnder tho said fatwart, it would 
give more regular appearance to the system, and 
would perhaps mcrease the number of tbe schools, 
if so desired . 

(fill's 16 — To what extent bas the establish- 
ment of the Educational committees helped m the 
sapcrvuion and control of theso schools, and how 
far bas it contributed toivards making them 
popular? 

Qnes 17 —Bo yon consider that any advantage 
IS likely to result from extending tbe supervision 
' of t/ie AfumcipaJ committees ond district officers ? 
AV hat would, m your opinion, be the most advis 
able way of aceomplisbing this end ? 

Ques 18 — Can yon suggest any improvement 
m the existing financial arrangements relating to 
these institutions ? 

Am 16^17 ^ 18 — ^Thcsetlireeqnestion8{16,17, 
and 18) are so closely connected with one another 
as to require a collective answer. 

I have always been of opinion that tbe system 
of public instruetioo cannot progress satisfactorily 
uutil Native gcntlemeo of respectable position 
and influence be made to co-operate m tbe work 
The CO operation of a Native gentleman who 
commands the respect and possesses the confidence 
of the people,— DO matter whether he himself 

K esses any amount of learntog and is capahio of 
,'ingin educational matters,— is calculated to 
bring tho whole weight of hu influence and 
popularity m fovenr of a scheme with which he 
liimself IS connected, and u therefore likely to 
bear good fruit 

I luve always regarded the non-ossociation b£ 
respectablo Natives in the work of education as a 
great drawback and a great political mistake A 
movement in this direction was made by the Taluk- 
darsof the Aligarh Bistnct in 1866. OnthelOth 
May of that year they submitted a petition to the 
Loral Government, a portion of which I beg to 
quote below as deserving tbe attentton of the 
Commission — 

“That while ycot petitioners pay for the expenses o! 
edneat on it is ohvioiuly a hardship that they ehonld not 
b« atloweii to take any part in tho management of the eys 
tern or tiereue any control over the disbursement oftha 
(unds It M very mort tying to them to find that they are 
not consulteil on any points connected therewith and that, 
notwrthstoftdingtheir oivingto provide the funds they know 
oothiDg as to tbe masocr and pniposes m which those 
funds are expended 

That your pet tiooers beg respectfully to subm t their 
opioion that all tbe money which they contribute for eda 
catoo at the rate of 1 per cent on the jumma should 
together with the sum which the Governincnt grants or 
may cmnt in future in aid of the cause he separately 
funded under the designation of Educational Fund end 
applied solely for the benefit of the people of that district 
afoae from which tl e contribution is raised, and to which 
it Tightfollj Xiongs, to the exclusion of all others 

» committee conaistio^ of the Edncationa! Officers 
and the d str ct landholders and gentlemen presided over 
by the Colleclor of the District or the Commissioner of the 
Division i&oufcf he fonned! for the general confrof tnd 
SDpervisioa ef the system and foriegulating the expenditure 
asu nil matters connected with the business of education 
sbonld be left to the discretion of the committee so consti 
tated 
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' Tbat t)i)f fommitifs ihonlJ le n^nirtd la frame acoje 
of rolri for (be ^liaore of tcboola anil ohooM dotonsSne 
the emeanl to li« paslod anoasltjr for ell t>« ooboolt tliat 
BSj bo oxfsljnf' or may Irrtaftor bo oatabl abod la Iho 
eadriUlion tho labMlt and T.IIago of tbo di.lrict and allot 
erraratofunda for tho miinlonanoa of rarhirbonl aai flat 
all tboH tnounrri of Ibo committoe lo officially laid brfm 
tbe OoTomment aod a tod ofon orrryirbcie In tba d atnet 
after they il all bare been lanctioned ly GoTornant “ 

In 1872 I wrofo a note in refircnee to tho 
worling of tho commUtece winch had leco Ihna 
constitnted, as the rules which regulated thoao 
committees bad seriously faralysed thctrinlcpen. 
dcnce, and had thus defeated the ©npmal object 
It will not he out of place to ritc here an extract 
jm™ bears dircctlj upon the sub* 


Ml «n t f *^1 ‘‘J »n J lion iota wbleb eda. 

f?i X . hsd fallon alinoloJ tfc* notice of aomo of 

i? of Alcrh Tlaf ooniilored t*-* 

Go^m^n^'” t0Trr,H0nia,«„,O 

. * **’ aoonrdincly dn«ii on br 

loom rwawl ng that the h,i.r„ ,houM iJ allowed toW 
and tbat 

wmmitlcof ibonld bo formed in each d ttnet Jfr Caorca 
^wroace tha Collator of the d itncl lent b a a., .t we^o 


*Tfr thatthabatiTett*Bkit.*^ra ** ^ fTfwtied Uw 
by their Eoreneaa fellow . ^ *1"* 

1 .1- - 7 .-e, .„p,o .rco«...iT 

cflmmitteealara^bo*nablelod<rB*n"*'* «otoed tba I J-i , J “od the whole worh of mapeelioa, 

in tho matijement^f nlTiiFi ^ ‘"terfera 

oaefnl as the aamo nombcr»r sbont aa 
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(ff) The piMt of Depnty Inspector, who nnV 
wmmands anr .oflnence or respect in the dS 
thonJd U alol.rhcd altogether, and that of a ws' 
rate Native Oeputy Collector be created for i!!Lt 
injr the Collector in tins nddilicmal wcfki ti, 
work of TcmacuUr cducnlion Ici-ffmade. fsrt J 
I M functions m the same manner as other Lm*# 

Collectors are put in charpe of trramry ^ ^ 

(5) Tlio post of Sob-Deputy Inspector or Pir 
fr«na A isitor mar W relamcd, and may he ciad. 

"ib*" I’orti‘7CclI«ter« 

{■^) An JJccatienal committee may he forred 
in each di.tnet, havinp for its memlm the met 
influential and fNpcctal le men of that distnct. 

^ (Cj 'Innicipa! Comrouwoners may alw te d* 
*■^1 • Uucational committee ta 

each district 

(«) The Depuh Collector mentioned iW 
jwy bo appointed Secretary (o the said commit. 

jp It may lo incumbent on the raid Dern'r 
Cjlleclor to inrpecl jiersonally, at least four Iiiem 
a tear, all the vernacular schools m the dstnc*. 
lo intesti^fc the real condition of there schco’i, 

report the results of his inspection and inresti 
ffstion lo tl e committee, to prerare monthly ard 
annual stalittical returns and reports, and to use 
tion lu the promotion of sJoca- 

Visitor may le rcqcirsd t) 
iMpMt all the rcloolr ©f liis rarpioa at In t 
loMlmit a report of each 
cf Uie mkI eomnittee 
t.*! pe Collfciora and other lUveane offiefn 
inrpcct Khocis in the eourw of their 
«»J may eocnmonicate (e tU 
wi^itlce the information they may thus U able 
^tber rcMrdinp the werlinp of there schools. 

S., poi ‘’i.!? ypT'A*:,' ‘"f'; Trort"”*' '» 


working^or tre^Educatio^*^*! ami 

feel ramadS S “‘"■'“'J- I 

» tomad aad rc“ I ,1.";’ ,'"S ') -'ta 
tja tilicieocj. aad popnIaJL rf (tl”” 

the vernacular instru™iX^of^^°l'^i“* 

">“7 be held to L fn ^ distnct, auj 
Director of Pubhc InsSiM with tbe 


, • “VToireu on inspectors and » not, as 
r of course, satisfactonly earned on, will 

eu on quite smoothly. ■' 

Drrpana may have its own Edoca 
e^“,""“"' consisting of the respectalle 
raenoPtj.at Larinp the Tahsildar 

s r?^««nDh for its President and the Pargimah 

k® of loth the Distnct sud 

otJ?!?.,.?.! *®®*“>ttec8 may 1» requested to psy 
lunnl schools Within tbeir respective 

St, H”*' ".“l I” ‘I''' 

>0 connection with such visits 
lap* 1 '’’b®*® insuagement of there vereaco. 

thp n»«t *' p***!®^ “ increase or reduction in 
rcr nlarif# these schools, the selection of pro- 
of if. ..t f*h>lh*hment, the distribution 

(Iltndi TT I ® "®®® 5 din~ to tho ditTcrent lanjuasei 
stSlH”??' t»"ffht m them, the con. 

menl nn 1 ^ of school houses, the appoint- 

SrLi^'r“'!“i the selection of 

Director of "p wusultation with the 

uroMPTBA., Dublic Instniction, the adoption of 
that*Bbnn-**^*^ tbeiDduecmentof thoreclasecs 

On MOV "r*^h7 .towards education, and so 

“embers^raat^i'^i^^ committee, so that the 

«-«™trrar; ir"*"’’ 



(15) Tlie laeomca of these schools dcnTcd from 
the vanous sources, from the Imperial, Local Muni 
cipal or other Funds, may all bo placed at the dis 
■sal of tho committees which may themselves 
ve to prepare their annual budgets after the 
manner of tho Municipal committees, and may re> 
pularly submit those budgets to the Director of 
Public Instruction 

(!■£) The savings effected by tlio abolition of 
Inspoctorsbips and Deputy Inspectorsbips will be 
snihcicnt to meet the increased demand of appoint* 
iDg an additional Deputj Collector This arrange- 
ment IS certainly calculated to increase the amount 
of work in the ofiice of the Director of Public In- 
struction But this may he remedied by appoint 
ing nn Assistant to tho Director under tho name 
of In'spcctor or under anj other denomination 
I feel convinced that these arrangements, if 
carried into effect, will place the educational sys- 
tem on a far better footing than it at present is 
and will, at tbe sumo time, mvolvo no additional 
cost to Government 

The above suggestions relate exclusively to 
vernacular schools It shonld not be understood 
that I want to make English schools also snbjcct 
to these committees On the contrary, I am of 
opinion that any such attempt will prove prcjndi- 
cLal to the interna of the Dngllsh schools, although 
they may be mere elementary ones. 

Quet 19 — Arc jou of opinion that the present 
state of the Normal echooU is satufactory as re- 
gards their eSiciency, or do you consider there is 
room for improiement? 

Jtn* 19 —Tho present state of the Nertoal 
schools IS not, in my opinion, much objectionable 
^e only defect that appears to me is that, lasteod 
of training the teachers m the mode of imparting 
instrnctioD, t1 ey afford a regular instruction to the 
teachers like any other ordinarv school Tbe 
standard of study m these schools should, more 
over, be msed in tho same proportion as that in 
vernacular schools, and a provision ehonld be made 
by whicb tbe teachers of indigenons schools may 
auo be admitted to them when so required 

Qnet With reference to English schools 
for primary, middle, high, and collegiate education, 
do you consider that English education is essen- 
tially requisite for tbe interests of the country, and 
for th^people m their daily affairs of life? If so, 
to what standard ? 

j „3 50 — About thirty years have now elapsed 
since the despatch of 1854 Dunng tins period 
the condition of India has undergone n consider- 
oblo change Railways have united distapt prov- 
inces, and have facilitated interconrsc to a great 
extent Telegraphic lines have been extended nil 
over the country, and have provided facilities for 
distant persons to talk with one another as if they 
were in the same room Tlftse very things have 
infused a new life into commcrcml business, ond 
have given a fresh impulse to every sort of entcr- 
pnse 

In 1854, when tbe above-named despatch was 
written, India was certainly in a condition which 
migbtjoBtify our thinking that the acquisition of 
knowledge through the medium of the vernaculare 
of the country would be enough to meet onr im 
mediate wants But now such is not the case 
Vernacular education is no more regarded as suffi 
cient for onr daily affairs of life It is only of 
use Jo ns m our private and domestic affairs, and 
no higher degree of proficiency than what is 


acquired in primary and middle vemacniar schools 
requisite for that purpose , nor is more wanted by 
U e country It is English education which u 
urgently needed by the country and by the people 
ID their daily 1 fe It will bo useless to realise the 
truth of what I have said by any theoretical argn- 
ment when we practically find so many proofs of 
it every day o see that an ordinary shop keep- 
er, who IS neither himself acquainted with English 
nor has any English knowing person in his em- 
ployment, feels it a serious hindrance in the pro- 
gress of his bnsincss Even the itinerant pedlars 
and lorvalat, who go from, door to door selling 
their articles keenly feel the necessity of knowing 
at least the English names of their commoditie®, 
and of being able to tell their prices in English 
A gentieman who visits a merchant's or a 
cl omist’a shop to make nccesSJiry purchases, but is 
neither himscir acquainted with English nor is 
accompanied by n person knowing that language, 
feels his position ns one of real perplexity la 
consequence of the facilities afforded for trai elling, 
rcspectablo men arc often under the necessity of 
sending and receiving telegraphic messages, and 
their Ignorance of English proves a senous hard 
ship to them A few months ago a respectable 
Native gentleman sent Im wife by railway from 
one stat on to another, telegraphing a relation of 
bu at the latter station to be present at the rail- 
way station with n conveyance for tho lady, who 
was of course o-pari/it tiathin Tbe message reach- 

ed luiQ m time lut ho was unhappily not bc- 
qnainfcd with J-nglish lie was yet in search of 
an Engl th knowing person who might explain to 
him the import of the communication, when the 
tram rcachca (he statioo and (he lady was seces- 
sinly compelled to leave tbe carnage and to wait 
outside Tiio state of affairs has thciefore been so 
altered during the lost thirty years that a neces- 
sity for English education is os much folt as that 
for a vernacular one Tbe standard of matncala- 
tion would, m my opinion, answer the purposes 
above described In these days the name of 
popaAir r fura/iiis can, in fact, most appropriately 
be applied to tbis very standard of English educsi- 
tioD It 18 high time that Government, as well as 
tbe people, should exert to their utmost in extend- 
ing tins popular education, if I may be allowed so 
to call it 1 trust that the observations I have 
mode will not be construed into any desire on my 
pirt to suppress higb education, or that I do not 
attach mnen importance to it 1 shall show short 
ly bow essentially necessary it is for the country 

Ques SI — ^What amount of benefit has the 
country, in your opinion, derived from Govern 
ment, private and Missionary institutions teaching 
European sciences and literature ? 

Ant 2h — Almost the whole amount of benefit 
derived by tbe country from English edication 
may be attributed to Government nud Ecclesiasti 
cal institutions T1 e latter have contributed no 
le«s than the former in affording the boneft of 
English education to tbe country Some of the 
Misstonatyr institutions rather possess a better staff 
of European teachers than that in Government 
institutions of the same status, owing to the fact 
that Missionary teachers nre generally wont to 
offer their services m this chantalle cause on lower 
Eolaneatban what their attainments could justly 
claim 

In the Notlh-Westein Provinces and Oudb, 
and tho J?anjab, English education has hither to 
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made very little progress, and they stand in great 
need of pnmary and secondary edueatiOD It is 
indeed mncli to be regretted tliat private institn. 
tions in this country have taken very little part 
in the diffusion of Bnglish education, allhongli 
it was their duty to take the lead in the matter 
Ques 52— Would it be more beneficial to the 
country to diffuse a Lnoivledge of Western arts 
and Bciences through the medium of the vemacu- 
lars of the country, instead of doing so throoirh 
the medium of English ? ° 

Am 52— In Vcrnacnlarand English pnmarv 
and middle schools, the object of which is to 
impart instruction up to that standard only, and 
not to prepare scholars for a higher standard of 

doubt be furthered by teaching the^ Western 

.cieMe>tothestanJ.rik.ddomi for lhc,» JX 

introduction of European 

lets and atlioki on the* sSh,™ and"”! 
rials to Local and ®®“* niemo- 

forced to acce^7ha% Iwt I was 

liberal statesman has saiTthiM* eminent 

OM day wanted l 

Muhammadan, was some inM^^lit ®'' 

and science which weie the hfe 

and of the vigorous ^ v fwne, 

sentative of ®Kno„iejjy7i’‘? fl«® repre- , 
1 felt the soundness aii<P. ^ i *>»“ " 1 

adopted by Lord W ii of the policy 

decfaredtbat "thegrYa nh” ^I-®n hi \ 

meat “ought to be tliP Govern « 

literature and science ‘thV * 


of the vernaculars are “edmm 


of the vernaS 

qoite groundless and ‘’’*7 are 

tba the instrumentality " ‘T.® ^ 

facilitate the propao’atinn wr® ^®reacnlars will 
in itself erroneous^as T sciences la 

Piay be allowed to savr“®^*u’^P'®*®°«7 I 
tciences are divided into^tw^i European 

incfriatn Tl.e former <»«</ 

Jiia, chemistry, w?, K^®® arithmetic, alge- 
knowledge of the ^ req.ire no great 
having but a;'^4S“S“^e®.andapS 
P ‘ acquaintance with 


0 ®'"‘* '*’^“'*7 ■» Im..; 

^ I enn adduce two lieinj emdences in inmd 

Jh of Benares, and Jlunshi Zukaulkh ’ 
Muir Central College, Allahahadr^etZ 
he imperfect knowledge of English ^Thev an. 

rt, abi^tospcakEnglish The/cannotSa^oZ 

u. ot linea m tlat lnngna»« fee fe„ „ 
jh Bnte notwithstanding this, they ran read sadl 
stand, and teach the most advanced Enolnhacd, 

ry onseience As regards naeerte. eciences, nth ii 

,d , they ere based on eo abstract, intnrate asd 
o£ nice reasoning that they are, by canss, ts bi 
,0 shown presently liable to lose mnch o£ Ihor h„ 
rn lE presented to the mind through the mediam of i 
, 1 . vemacnlar, 

n. The second idea which seems to suggest itself 
le to us IS that no country has ever advanced in any 
er scienM until after that science has been renderrf 
:h into the language of that country But, this too 
to 19 an erroneous conclusion It has been divested 
of an important feature which may he said to bs 
r. the very life of the argument It could, m fact, 
-e bo said with the greatest propriety that no countrr 
le baa ever advanced in any science nntil after tbt 
le science has been rendered into lie lan^vaffe uM 
^ I "“btry It IS not the vernacalar, 

1 the English language which rules ever ladu 
!• Wo science can, therefore, be promoted la thu 

wuntry through the mediam of the vernacular 
s History furnishes no precedent of a science heiflg 
f promoted among any people through the medinm 
s ot a tankage which was net the language of the 
ruling class ® ^ 

• I now come to these obstacles and causes 
which make the diffusion of Enropeaa scieacs 

. *■“? ®«3ium of the Ternaeulara m iu 

wontry a task of doubtful possibility, if cot 

• 9 ®*re impossible Works on this science can be 

• remacnlar languages la no 
^"®r way except by means of translations 

who are familiar with translation work arc 
ell aware of the lasurmountahle difficulties that 
occur ID rendering a scientiGo work into a verna- 

wiar, and m inventing and determining proper 
ecoDinl terms m that language Whenever the 
j lu the original language, are 

opted for want of proper substitutes, the book 
® ®®rious mixture of the two languages, 
and the reader cun neither understand nor pro- 
nouDCT the strange words When they are Ara 
cised with a slight change of form in order that 
cy may look more harmonious with the Urdu 
nguage, they assume a curious guise and become 
^ ^mteUigible to Enghshmen and Hindus 
f>ii<>.wav c^. '"‘^ker seem to constitute the Ian 
Kii£.i? * ^ strange cftature The equivalents for 

kunted out from Arabic or 
“^though they may be quite appropriate 
Signification, it often happens that 
® ®^***'®l®'it3 have a second and additional 
tiivv *** languages, and for this reason 
codtotIS *"®'‘Pakle of imparting the exact idea 
! eapMrtl?of^'^th *^4 original words The vast 
for«./ Arabic and Sanekrit languages 

equivalents for those 
u ke denied But the task 

a lon<* ,, ®*"“°rdinary difficulty, and wiU require 
ID PaiTQ ®' separate academy like that 

®®tabli8hed for the purpose 
ry IS a science which presents a eompara* 
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lively less difficulty in teing translated into a 
-diSereDt language But 1 am firmly cnoTioced 
that vernacutar translations of Bngluh histones 
mil do anything but good to the country The 
oriental literature is replete mth exaggerations 
and metaphorical expressions rvhich have obtained 
so firm a hold on every sort of vrriting m Asia, 
nnd have consequently coma to he considered so 
commoQ.place a thing that the very words and 
expressions have lost their whole force, and are no 
longer capable of mabing any impression on the 
human mind For instance, if we utter the phrase 
BadikSh I 4ltj&h, the Sist part of it 
Will no doubt convey the idea of a it%ff , hnt the 
adjective iUjdh, which have become totally void of 
fwcfi by constant nuiupplicatiM), wjU seeessanif 
fail to make any hnpression on the mind, not even 
so much as would bare been produced by the 
English phrases Great King In the same way in 
the phrases BddthaX t ifdt^ and Uddthik i zdltta— 
the words ad%l and ed/<m are taken to he words 
of indiSerent importance, and da not much affect 
the sense of the words to tchich they are attached 
1 can quote hundreds of instances like these But 
this IS not the case with Engbsh Iiteratore The 
translation of hutory into (he vernacular is therefore 
calculated to annihilate all those moral ndvantagca 
which it IS possible for a student to denve From 
its study m the English language , and the fact is 
that, as long as our community does not, by means 
of English education, become familiar with the 
exactness of thought and nnlearn the looseness of 
expression, our langnage cannot be the means of 
high mentol and moral traiaing 

The same remarks apply to the translation of 
works on moral science, which I am going to show 
by a fetr examples Take, for instance, the word 
tmlualtan, the nearest reudenng of which is 
tahib or thdj/SiUai , or take the words moral* and 
eharaeler, of which aihUn and khatlai are perhaps 
the most appropriate translations respectively 
Bnt al( these flrdu equivalents are ordinarily used 
in a BensG different from that conveyed by tbe 
English words, and cannot therefore answer tbe 
purpose The iiord nUltli/, the sense of which 1 
have often expressed by the words muf dtg% and 
/b\da nandi, but I am sure these terms are far 
from giving an exact idea of the sigmScatioii of 
the word 

Now, taking it for granted that European 
works on science have properly and exactly been 
translated into the vernacular, it still remains to 
be considered whether a science is promoted by 
means of the translations of a few of its text* 
hooks He who studies the text hooks of a saence 
must also study, in addibon to tbo^e books, various 
wntings and opinions of ancient and modem 
authors in connection with that subject, if he is 
really desirous of qualifymg himself in it Ihe 
absence of such wntmgs, or the translations of 
sach writings m his own language, mil make his 
attainments but imperfect But apart from this 
it should be borne in mind that Knowledge has 
mnde, and it is still making, rapid and wonderful 
progress in this nineteenth century, and it is essen* 
tially necessary for those who are engaged m the 
acquisition of a science- that they should keep 
themselves informed of all the results of modem 
investigations that appear from tune to time in 
the ships of articles and reviews in the columns 
of newspapers, jouruals, and magan es It w 
virtually impossible to provide a constant supply 
of vernacnlar translations of these great means of 

H,W P 


I instruction and enlightenment During tbe reigns 
I of the Caliphs of Baghdad, from Mansdr 
I Dawftnikt down to the reign of his fourth successor, 
the greatest endeavour was made to translate 
scientific books into Arabic — a matter which in- 
volved enormous expense of money, although the 
scientific literature of those days was very limited 
Notwithstanding all such endeavours, those trans* 
lations were found to be very inadequate, and their 
scientific value cannot be compared with the works 
which the progress of modern science has pro> 
diiced The fact is that science in Europe makes 
a progress more rapid than the greatest practicable 
agency for translations, which tbe present cucum- 
stances of India can bring into existence, and can 
keep pace mlb, sad I sa convinced that fee n 
long time to come any attempt at imparting a 
knowledge of European sciences through the 
medium of vernacular translatjons will lefraogbt 
with evils which amount to no less than calamity 
to the cause of real educabou and enhghtenment 
of India 


Qnet S3 —Have all classes of the people bene- 
fited from the study of Western sciences and 
literature m Government or other institntions, and 
have the Mnhammadans also derived this henefit 
as readily as the other communities? If not to 
what causes may their forbearance he attributed ? 

Jnt S3 — Ol all the seebous of the Indian 
community the Muhammadans have derived the 
least benefit from European sciences and literature 
It IS evident, from tbe annual reports on public 
instruction, that in Government and Missionary 
schools and colleges, which miw be regarded os the 
only means of disseminabng Western science and 
bteratnre in this country, the number of Muham- 
madans IS extremely limited 

To verify this etoteaent by more ohnous argu- 
ment 1 had, in 1S76, drawn up for submission (a 
the Local Government the fmlowing statistical 
table for the twenty preceding years Tina table 
conclusively shows the enallneas of success which 
Englieh education has bad amongst Mussalmans <— 


Tsro 


|{funilitr o( 


nuoti «t tb« Ualrenltr perne 


Doctor m I^w 

Uooortla Law , 

Bscbelorio lAw 

L cfobolcs lo Law 

Ita helor In C ill Engineer nf 

I. cent sltf tn Civ 1 Esgineerin^ 

Ofuter in Arts 

lt«cb«loro{ Arte 

Doctor in Sled c ne 

Do ore nStedenn 

Deebetor tn Sled c ns 

Licent etn in Uediciae end Snrgerx 
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(«| Hoai Oom Ihi Kortb Wmnn PruTlacit 
to Ke KabBAmedeo bu pu«c4 t tbcrln EdjiUbU or Sofecee 
Now, taking the figures given in the '* Memo- 
eaadais oo tie Census of British India of JB7J -72 " 
presented to Fachament, the population of Hindus 
IQ the provinces subject to the CalcuttaUniversity 
(Bengal Assam North We«temPiovince8, Ajoiero, 
Oodb Panjabjiind CeatralProvincca}is90,4!J-t,6t7, 
and that of Mnhammadans amounts to 35 ( 170 , 138 , 
m other words the number of Jluhammadaiis {« 
about {tbs of the Hind is It would, (hcroforo, 1 * 
expect^ that the number of Muhammarlan gra- 
duates would be about I, S63, but the table givsa 

- 76 



alove slows tie iramler Jo to only 6 ?/ tod lie 

proportion :s therefore a little less than Tnm- | 

iDtr^o the calendar of the BurU CitiI Bogineer. 
ID? College, which gives inBtruction mth a ww 
to secure properly trained oBcere for the Foblic 
oths Department, the nomher of Mahammadans 
vshohaveenccesefuUyp'sed the examinations is 
disproportionately smalJ From the year 1850 to 
1876 the number of stedents who Baccessfnlly 

passed through the £ngiDeenng class is 220, out 

of which only 3 are MchammadaTis The resralts 
of the Upper Snbordiaate Class Examination 
(which requires a knowledge of English) are equally 
uosatufaetory Between the year I 8 i 8 and 1876 
no less than 707 students passed the Upper Sub 
ordinate Cla«s Examination hut of them the nnm 
her of Muhammadans is only 11 
The eBect ol the ahove results appears in a 
much more rmsatisfaetory light when it is taken , 
into consideration that the greater portion of the I 
Hindu popuktion consists of agriculturists and of I 
persons employed lu low occupations of life, whilst 
the same is not true of the Muhammadans who, 
being descended from the former rulers of the 
country, have inherited learning as the principal 
means of livelihood Hence the figures above 
cited conclusively prove that, owing to some 
eenoos causes, English education has found no 
favour with the ^^uss^Imatls 
I have myself earnestly endeavonred for years 
to trace the causes to wl ich this shortcoming of 
the Muharainadans may be ascribed And in 1871 
tay bumble endeavours resulted in tbe fonnation 
of a committee, the object of which was to invcsli 
Mte the causes which prevented our community 
from taking advantage of tbe srstem established 
by Ooverament and to suggest means by wbicb 
education could be spread amongst them As a 
ineaus of receiving aid in their enquiries tbe com 
mittee oCered three pnzea foe the beet essays by 
educated Muhammadan geallemen on tbe enbiect 
of Muhammadan education, and no less toao 
thirty two essays were sent in Tho views ex 

( iressed la these essays were fully discussed at a 
aige meeting of respectable and eiTocated Mussil 
mans, and the committee arnved at the conclusion 
that Muhammadans bad strong feelings to 
dislike to modern education, and that their anta 
gonism to tbe Government educational system 
was not a mere matter of chance 
This aieijiou of ibe Mussalman community is 
duo to the fact that when m the reigni of the 
Caliphs of DaghdSd the Greek sciences of logic, 
philosophy, astronomy, and geography were traus 
lated into Arabic they were accepted by tbe whole 
Muhammadan world without hesitation, and, wilb 
slight mod ficatious and alterations they gradually 
found tbeir waj info the tcUgioos books of tbe 
hfnl ammadans, so that in course of Itme these 
sciences were idcntifed with their very religion, 
and acquired a position by no meaoi infenor to 
that of tho sacred traditions of failti A few spu- 
noua but well known foreign, as well as mdige 
nous traditions, which refer^ to remote historical 
events, and to which time hid lent a charm, were 
likewise adopted and accepted like other religtoos 
doctrines 

Luropcan Uamiog, which was founded on tbe 
results of modern investigations, differed widely in 
principle from these Asiatici«(^ Greek dogmas, 
and tie Muhammadans certainly believed*’ that 
tbs jlnlesophy and logic taught m the English 
languaj,*! were at vananee with the tenets of Islam, 


while the modem sciences of geography and astro- 
nomy were nniversally legaidefi, and are still r^ 
gatded by many, as altogether incompatible wilh 
the Muhammadan religion History was vvtvri 
in no better light, inasmuch as it differed from 
tbeir adopted traditions As regards literalnre it 
most be admitted that it is a subject wbicli a 
always more or less connected with the rel gion cl 
the nation to which it belongs, and, snehleD” 
the case, the Muhammadans, as a matter of coarse 
viewed this branch of knowledge, too, jn tuyth 15 
but a favourable light. Their antipathy wss 
carried so far, indeed, that they began to look npoa 
the study of English by a Mussalman as a little 
less than tbe embracing of Christianity and the 
result was that lluhamrradans generally kept aloof 
from the advantages offered by UoTernmeot insli 
totions Thero are still stunn MmsalmaTo ■nho it- 
nouQce the study of English lO tbe severest terms, 
and those who pursue or endeavour to promote that 
study are positively pronounced to be Chnst aa? 
But this prejudice has of late decreased to a gre t 
extent, and is not entertained by so large a port on 
of theMahammadancomniHnityasformerly Ihu 
may be said to be the main cause of the abstention 
of the M\ hamraadaus from the study of European 
science and literature 


Ques 84 —Can you suggest hew the causes ith ci 
may have hitherto operated j« exclud ng tbe lln 
bammadaus from this benefit xmghi be removed? 
Jnt S4 —Tbe very nature of the causes wbwh 

bavecpeiated in excluding the Muhammadans fwa 

the benefit of English education makes it impos 
Bible for Ooverumeut to bring about iheir lemoral 
Governmest could in no way interfere with, cr 
make an attempt to expose the fallacy of, those 
views which the MubamroadaDs had rightly « 
wrongly believed to be tbeir rel g ous doeinufa 
There was no remedy but that tome msmbeTs of 
their own community might undertake the ardoons 
task of impressiug on the AfuhnmmaJans the ad 
vantages accruing from English education, and 
of proving by argument and reason that such edu 
cation was in no woy inconsistent with the tenets 
of Ihcir religion, and that the fanciful theories ei 
Arabicised Greek science and pliilosoply, which 
tbe advance of moderrt science and enlightenuieat 
tended to subveit, had no connection with the doc- 
tnoes of Islam Numerous discouraging circua 
stances and eenous social dangers lay in the pith 
of those advanced lluhammadans who undetto&k 
the tusk, od oua as it eeemed to the detractors of 
modern civilisation among Mahammadaijs The 
advocates of reform and eul ghtenment were eure to 
be made the object of fiirio is and frantic abuse, 
and to be denounced as atheists, apostates and 
Aarames But they were fully convinced that the 
Muhamtaadan nation cosild never be able to gel nd 
of those illusive ideas and prejudices, nntil some 
members of their community prepared themselves 
to incur the odium winch fanaticism and b gofry 
are always ready to offer to the advocates of cn 
lightened reform I was an bumble participator m 
the endeavours of tiosewho determined to devote 
themselves to this unpleasant task for the well being 
of theirco-rcligioDists tV itli tins object a periodi- 
cal, named the ‘ Muhammadan Social Reformer,’ 
was issued in which the more advaDCwl 
Muhammadan!^ from time to time wrote ortwlev 
on tl e EuUject of education and social reform, 

and in spite of the vigorous opposilion from tho 

bgoted and conservative Muhammadans, made 



pablic Bpcecies in yarious parts of Upper India to 
ronse the iMaliammadans to make exertions to 
educate themselres and to release their dnties as 
citizens The advocates of the caiiac of reform 
and enlightenment had, of course, anticipated the 
oppo«ition with tvhieh they bad to contend before 
nndeitakiag so momentous a task, and had pre- 
pared themseUea for tl e worst conswiuenees to 
their personal popnlanty among the common 
people They did not mind the difhcnlties and 
obstacles which bigotry and ignorance placed in 
their way, but persererra in their endearours, and 
1 am glad to notice that my co religionists Lave 
now begun to yield to reaeon and to acknowledge 
and amend their error® The number of ^fuham- 
madan students in EngUsh-teaching \n«lituUons 
IS now much greater than what it was ten rears 
ago The Jlnhammadan Anglo Oriental College 
at Aligarh has some 225 Kuhammadan pupils at 
present, most of whom belong to good families, 
and have travelled from various parts of India and 
Blndy European sciences and literature, along with 
their own religion, languages, and literature The 
Mu«^lmans are now everywhere relaxing their 
nndue prejudices, and reconciling themselves to 
modem thoughts and conditions of life Time is 
QO donht a great reformer, hat I think the end 
eavours above alluded to, which have been goingon 
for the last twelve years, have in no small degree 
contributed to the prc'ent state of things The 
remedy, therefore, lies lu no hands hut those of the 
ISlnbsm'cntulians \\ivm'e\ve9, and \bc enls tan be 
removed by thtvr eETorts alone • 

Q»er 25— In what proportion have elementary 
nnd high education progressed m the country? 

^114 25— In Upper India te, the North- 
'Western Provinces aud Oodb, and the Fanjab, 
English education has made very Lttle progress, . 
and has much room for improvement Bot the 
proportion in which the vanpos standards of edu- 
cation have hitherto progressed in the country is 
verysatisfactory Lookingat the Beporton Public 
jnsfruction in the North Western Provinces for 
1880 81, we find the following number of scholars 
in those provinces recemog education on the Slst 
of Slarch — 

edocsliwi • 885 

Secoadary „ 8 7S2 „ 

Pnmary „ 20a 903 ,, 

2Iafr43 

This shows the number of scl olars receiving 
secondary education is about ten times the nom 
her of those receiving University education, and 
the number of tho«e receiving primary education 
IS about S52 times thennmberot the some Com 
bining the two lower grades of education together 
we find that the spread of elementary education 
bears to that of collegiate education a ratio of 2i2 
to 1 nearly I am, therefore, not prepared to 
admit that the high education has outstripped 
elementary education m this country Now, if 
we turn to the results of examinations, we find 
in the same report that 77 scholars bod passed 
from colleges, 2S8 from high schools, ond 24,001 
from primary schools, in 1880-81, It will appear 
from tbe<=e results that the various standoras of 
education are not disproportionate 

Q PC — Are the courses of study now in use 
m primary aud middle schools and the manner m 
which the examinations are held, satisfactoiy and 


popular, and can. they be regarded as fit criteria 
for regulating promotions to higher classes ? 

J Neither the conrscs of study, nor the 
^tems of examination now m vogue, are suitable 
or satisfactory in my opinion At present the aim 
of all primary and middle schools, whether Gov- 
ernment or Missionary, is to tram and prepare 
atndeats for the higher grades of education But 
the course of study adopted for the purposes of 
the middle class examination falls short of pro- 
moting that object In primary and middle 
schools, which comprise the lower school dosses 
as far upwards os the third school class, the sub- 
jects taught consist of English, Mathematics, 
Geography, and History, the last three of which 
ate tanght in vernacular and the examinations 
are also held in the languages in which the sub- 
jects are taught After passing the middle class 
examination, the student enters the high school, 
which consists of the second and first (or Eutrince) 
classes, where he is required to read every subject 
in the English language The boy now finds 
himself UQtqnal to the task so suddenly imposed 
upon him, and it is not unusual that he is obliged 
to remain for two years, instead of one, either m 
tlie second or in the Entrance cla«s This defect 
in the coarse of study, afid in the mode of examin- 
ation, generally occasions to the students the loss 
of a whole year of their lives, besides incurring an 
additional tuitioual expenditure for that period. 

The expeneoce acquired by my conoection with 
the Mnhammadan Anglo OnesU\ College for tbo 
last seven j ears, has folly proved to me this 
defect in the course of stndy And this was the 
reason to that the committee of the Birccton of 
InstrucliOD for that college deemed it fit to leave 
off the University course and to odopt another m 
its place in which every subject is tanght m the 
Eoglwh language m the middle and primary 
classes This change, of course, haabeen attended 
with success, es was anticipated Students finish- 
ing the coarse of the middle class have dose very 
well ID the E®cond, os well as in the Entrance 
class I hear that Mr NesfieW, fnspcctor of 
Schools, Oudb, bad aUo offered some objections 
against the present system of studies, and that 
the Director of Public Instmction, North e«lera 
Province®, had asked the opinions of his subordi- 
nate officers in regard to them But 1 do not 
know what those objections were, and to what 

oints they did refer Should the Commission 

eem it fit to call for the correspondence in ques- 
tion, it would furoish them with a valuable inform- 
ation, and aid them in aitmng at a decision in 
regard to this point. 

Quej 27 — TThnt course would, m your opinion, 
be best calculated to secure the co-operation of 
private individuals and local corporations in the 
diffusion of knowledge and the enlightenment of 
the country ? 

27 — The object would, IQ my opmion, be 
best secured by extending the grant in aid system, 
and ly placing it on a more satisfactory footing 
If the present rules for grant m aid be revis^ 
and made more liberal, they will, I believe, not 
fail to commend themselves to the people, to 
stimulate and encourage pnrate enterprise, and 
to lead to the formation of the local corporabons 
which will co-operate with GovernmeDt in en- 
lightening their country Such a step is, at least 
calculated to give a fresh impulse to Missionary 
enterprise, and to increase the number of illusion- 
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ory iDstitntiona, toLicH are, in my opinion, equally 
useful for the country 

Qufs 5S— What effect, in your opinion, has tie 
present stale of high education in this eonntiy 
produced upon primary and secondary education, 
and upon the interests of the country in genera] ? 

Am 23 — The extent of progiess hitherto w>n d c 
hy the country is, in my opinion, mainly due to 
that standard of education which is now denoted 
Ly the name of high education, provided »t may 
deserve that name 

This standard of education has, indeed done 
much good to the State It has furnished Gov- 
ernment with competent officers on low salaries 
and It cannot for a moment be doubted that, in I 
the absence of such education, Government would I 
sustain a great pecuniary loss to ensure the present I 
efficiency of administration The amount of 
money expended by Government in this education 
has, in fact been applied in improving the effici- 
ency of administration, which is equally comnli 
mentary to Government and to the coimtiT 
Should the piofit accrued to Government by sums 
expended in productive works be compaied with 
he savings effected in the work of administration 
by a cheap supply of efficient officei-s the money 
applied to the promotion of this educatien wiU 
not prove the less profitable investment 
This education has, moreover, made a wholesome 
effect on secondary and pumary education As 
these standards of education form a sort of ladder 
for persons to reach high education, the tb oe is 


4U ..- 1 , ‘t tne importance of 

of l! “ ‘I* Per«,ns 

1 ® 8“ attainments nre not usetul to tbemselvea 

all things surrounding them The nreseuce of 

well educated and snl|htencd personr h« low 
enlightenment anl reform! 
tion of this country In the dejrree in ^h,X 
such persons are multiplying, th5 count? ^ 
makin„ strides towards civilisation, and ignorance 

and prtjudice are disappearing But it fs to he 

\et'£**‘^ persons has not 

jet ken equa to the demand The countrTstdl 
st^ds m need of a large number of such pc^S" 

'id”"'' “ 

•b.. 

u.”"™V,™b™b 

l^ngincenuff Mediomp » . X 

Itnrning But the solji^t r branches of 
rreWnsive subn’ct anH a com 


ly pant^ to it, or have been granted to a tow 
Imited extent The courses adopted hy 
,e University for examinations m Arts have u! 
y ID an imperfect imitation of the London 

n. University, and the result is that oar gradmS 
? do not become adept m any singre'braach of ^ 
[o enbject 1 must, therefore, be opposed to ti» 
„ emting .yslem as thi, duennm „I.S 
i to a subject which lies beyond the pale oMbe 
Y Gomniission 8 enquiries, I think I badbelteroot 
say anything more about it I would only Inns 
e to the notice of the Commission thefoliom^ 
. extracts from the speech of His Excellency th*e 
I, Viceroy delivered at the Senate Hall on the ocea 
] Sion of the late Convocation of the Calcutta Urn 
I verstty, for these extracts contain valuable hioii 
t OT the sort of education which is so much needed 

f by the country, and which the present system of 
, theUniversity falls shoit of providing His Ei 
. cellency says, that “the first thing needed la 
education is thoroughness of knowledge, tk 
mental powers can be better trained by knowing 
I a few things thoroughly than by knowing maty 
I thmgssnpeificially,"andagain,that ‘more real 
1 mental training is to be dei ived from the thorongi 
study of a single subject than from a sLin-deep 
i^uamhtQce with a hundred sciences ’ I would 
however, briefly state my opinion to be that ths 
peatest possible scope should be given by the 
University to the thorough cultivation and deep 
Loowledge of those subjects which recoromenii 
tbeiDselves to the tastes genius, and mental pro. 
^Iivities of individual students A thorough know 
I English language and Jiteratnic 

should ID every case le compulsory for a degree in 
Arts But the candidate should be left at liberty 
to choose Cither one of the classical langoages of 
Europe or Asia, or one comprehensive branch of 
knowledge, such as Mathematics, Physics, Natural 
Scieuces Moral Sciences, Ancient and Modem 
History, &c This system, I believe would coa 
duce to promote the cause of sound learning and 
original thought in India, and m time would pro- 
®nthors and writers whose influence will be 
felt by the masses and become a part of the 
mental life of the nation 

Qmt 30 — Do you regard the prevailing mode 
of instruction in English sciences and literatcre in 
*oy way detrimental to the interests of oriental 
Jiteralure ? 

An* 30 — The excellent plan adopted by onr 
^®'’'®^*tie8 and followed ny all colleges and 
Mhools — that of retaining the study of onental 
languages ns second languages and giving the 
»k *0 option m regaid to them — has saved 

thoM languages from being neglected on account 
of the progiess of English education A fit place 
** to them in the courses of stnJy, 

so that a person can now obta n the highest 
uegree of prof ciency in any of these languages 
At a for a person to secure tl e degree of 

' At A , not only in one of these languages but lo 
acveral of them But the arrangements recenlly 
made by the University in refereuce to the courses 
ot study, which are to take effect from I8e4, #nd 
lu wh ^ the second language has been made 
optional in the A section of the B A Cour«e, snd 
been omitted altogether m the B section of 
be same Course are undouht^ly calculated to 
nun (I oca se of oriental languages 
On** — lo wLatextent doyou consiJcrtlat 
uovtmment should support primary and secondary 
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education respectively, and to what extent coUe 
giate education ? 

Jttt SI —As my personal opinion on this point 
13 at variance with the public feeling, I may be 
allowed to gne a sketch or both the news 

I am personally -of opinion that the dnty of 
Government m relation to public instruction unot 
to provide cdncation to the people, but to aid the 
people m procuring it for themselves But the 
public feeling seems to differ widely from this 
view The people base their argument on the fact 
that in India all matters aSectmg the pnblic weal 
have always rested with Government They see 
no reason why the education of the people, which 
13 also -a matter of public weal, should not rest 
with Government 

After a full consideration of the question in all 
its beanngs, I come to the conelu«ion that the 
native public cannot obtain suitable edncation nn* 
le«s tbo people take the entire management of 
their education into their own hands and that it 
is not possible for Government to adopt a system 
of education which may answer all purposes and 
satisfy the special wants of the vanons sections of 
the population It would, therefore, be more bene- 
ficial to the contttry if Government should leave 
the entire management of their edncation to the 
people and withdraw its own interference The 
pnbJiQ opinion, as I have just said, is not in favour 
of this view They say that the time has not yet 
arrived wh«h may warrant such withdrawal on 
the part of Government A very able and intelU 
gent Native gentleman, for whom I entertam 
sincere respect said to me some time ago that the 
idea that wo should ourselves procure our educa 
tion was an entire mistake , that the use of the 
word ourseleei in any national eense with reference 
to the people of India was out of place, for he 
said that no nation could ondertake any great 
work withoat the CO operation of all classes, high 
and low, whether in point of wealth or political 
and administrative power He added that the 
higher order of political and adminutrative power 
in India was held by Government and its European 
ofiicer«, and that tho«e who benefited most by com 
merce in India were also Europeans, and therefore 
they formed in reality the most important section 
of the Indian population He said that whenever 
these officers had been requested to give some pecu- 
niary aid in the estabbshment of a college or school 
in this country for the benefit of the Natives, they 
bad generally held aloof as if they had no concern 
with the thing at all 

Ajiropos of this I may be allowed to relate an 
incident which has happened to myself At the 
time when the Mchammadan Anglo-Onental C3o|. 
Jege was established Aligarh, 3 asked a European 
gentleman holding a high office under Govem- 
meat to grant some peenniaiy aid to the institu 
tion He replied that be was not bound to help 
us in the matter, that the institution was a child 
of ours and not his, and that he would rather be 
inelmed to spurn it than to hug it with paternal 
affection * 

To do justice to pnbbc opinion, I confess it is 
not an easy matter for ns to «=ay that people onght 
to bear the burden of tbeir education themselves 
IE we bnt consider the present state of Iridia, we 
shall be forced to aeknowUdge that there are in- 
numerable difficulties which threaten any such 
attempt on the part of the people with complete 
fiiliire 


As regards the North-TVestern Provinces and 
Ondh, and the Panjfb, I am of opinion that the 
existence of at least a high school, capable of im 

artiiig instrnction up to the Entrance standard, is 

esirable m each district. 

Indistncts m which schools bare not been es- 
tablished by local agencies, or by llissionanes, tbe 
Government is bound to bring one into existence , 
and os soon as a school of either of the above de- 
ecnptioDS springs up in any of such districts. Gov- 
ernment can safely close its own school after satis- 
fying itself about tbe stability of the new institu- 
tion and its efficiency for teaching up to the 
Entrance standard 

I would, moreover, suggest that a college main- 
tained at Allahabad entirely by the cost and under 
the guarantee of Government would suffice for the 
North TVestern Provinces and Oudh to all intents 
and purposes, and that a similar college estab- 
lished at Lihore would be enough for the educa- 
tional requirementa of the Panjab Bnt both 
these colleges should be capable of imparting the 
highest standard of education These amnge- 
meats would dispense with the necessity of keep- 
ing any other college in the abov^named prov- 
inces Should local or Missionary corporations, 
however, desire to establish a college at any place 
in those provinces, Govefnment ought to support 
such college by a liberal gnnt-in aid X mean to 
say that there should be only one Government 
college in each provinoe, and that all the rest, if 
any, may be oided ones 1 must regaid the 
Canning College at Luelinow and the hluhamma- 
dan Anglo Oncnlal College at Aligarh as aided 
colleges, although the maDageineBt of the former 
lies in the hands of Government instead of any 
local corporation 

But It will be remembered that public feeling 
and opiDiOD are opposed to all measures calculated 
to dose any of the existing Government colleges 
or schools Tlie idea that Government desires to 
rednee and disconrage high education in this 
country has ovcupicd the mmds of tbe maionty of 
tbe people, although the speeches deliveied by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on several occasions have 
contnbntra to lessen this impression among tbe 
more intelligent portion of the community, who 
have DOW come to believe that any attempt, if at 
a]], to lower the standard of high education, will 
have none but fiu'incial grounds However, tbe 
impression has not yet been entirely removed 
Should Government happen to close any of tbe 
existing colleges, no matter how jnst and reason- 
able the grounds may be on which Government 
bases its action, it will be viewed by the people as 
a step to suppress high education 

As regards Mtssionaiy institations, m which the 
Holy Bible is taught along with secnlar books in 
a compulsory manner, my personal opinion is that 
the stud} of the Bible is m no way prejudicial to 
tbe Mohammadan religion On tbe contrary, I 
am of opinion that the study of the Bible affords 
a valoable help in acquiring a knowledge of Eng 
Lsb btemtnre To jersons anxious to obtain a 
knowledge of English or Greek literature, the 
study of the Holy Bible fnrmshes the same amount 
of help as the study of the Hebrew Bible fumi«bes 
to tho«o who want to get an acquaintance with 
Hebrew literature, or the study of the Holy Koran 
to thoso who are m search of a knowledge of 
Arabic It must, therefore, be a foolish thing on 
the part of the Sluhammadans to disapprove of 
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■Missionary institutions But ttie gencrat feel- 
ing among the Muhammadans is certainly admse 
to my 0{ iQion, and the abolition o! a Govenimeot 
institution in favour of ft ^Missionary one will 
most probably be viewed with feelings of dissatis- 
faction, though I for one, am unable to see any 
reasonable ground for such dissatisfaction In 
any case it wiU be proper for Governtnent to as- 
certain the real state of pubhe feeling before 
taking any step in this direction There are many 
things which seem to present nO difficulty theore 
tically, but it has often been found to be no easy 
task to put them into practice It cannot for ft 
moment he questioned that in colleges and schools 
which be under the coutrul and supemaion of 
Government officers, the introduction of religions 
study, no matter whether it may refer to Hindu, 
Muhammadan, Cbiistian, or Jewish religion, will 
be repugnant to the avowed policy of the Govern 
ment, and will spread discontent among the people 
In places where there are only Missionary m> 
stitutions, should any section of the popuKUon 
not IiLe to get their children educated in those 
institutions, those people should establish a 
separate Bchool or college for themselves, and 
Governoient should also grant some aid to soch 
insfitutioDS, without entering into a discussion of 
the expediency of such institutions, when 
Musiouaty lustitutions already existed there 
Government should, moreover, take care that 
district officers do not throw qbstacles ia the 
way of such local endeavours, and do not use their 
nutuerity aud inQuence against them as has been 
the case in some districts By adopting such 
raettsuree, Government would, in my opinion, not 
leave to tie people any just ground for complaint 


Q«es 83 —Is the existing grant la aid system 
in consonance with the suggestions you have made 
above, shonid effect be given to them ? If not, 
in what manner and on what principle would 
} on alter it so os to eorccspond ? 

Jill S5— The existing grant in aid rules for the 
North M estern Provinces, promulgated by Gov 
erniaeiit Order No 449A , dated Ind Jane 1874, 
are, in my opinion, inadequate for the purpose in 
hand One of the conditions on which aid ig to 
be granted is tbit " the school as strengthened 
by the grant, will supply a distinct want, and that 
the educational requirements of the neighbour- 
hood are not already sufficiently met hy existing 
schools " Now, the very establ shment of n 
school or college by the public, maiuly at. their 
own cost, warrants the assumption that a necessity 
for it has really ansen, and that an aid from Gov- 
ernment IS merely required to swell the existing 
funds As long ns the above condition remains 
unaltered, the public cannot have any assmance 
that the colleges or schools they mtend to establish 
will receive an aid from Government, and more 
especially in places where Missionary institntions 
already exist Under such circumstances they 
would rather be itjclincl to infer, by the absence 
of any other alternative, that the desire ©f the 
Ooverament is to compel them to enterMissionary 
schools This condition, therefore, leqmres to be 
annulled 

A high School cannot be said to have an ade- 
quate staff, unless there be a ruropean head 
master, graduales of a University for its subordi- 
nate masters, and three competent second langnaire 
teachers in Sanskrit. Arabic, and Persian/^ 
spcctively Such a school cannot be maintained by 


aUssincome than Rs 900 permensem Ituon 
remains for us to see what amount of grant in-atd 
do the existing rules allot to such schools Tbe 
rules require that the average attendance of bojs 
wbo learn English shonid nob be “ le«s than one 
for every Re 1-8 of the monthly grant" It u 
therefore impoisihle for a school of the Lind I 
have just described to expect an aid from Gov 
eromeat that may amonnt to half its eipeudi 
tare, unless that school undertakes to have m 
average attendance of at least three hundred 
English reading students And this is simply 
tantamount to saying that so one should eicr 
attempt to establish an efficient high school la the 
hope of receiving a suitable aid from Government 

No fixed scale of grant-m aid has been bid 
down for colleges 

To regulate grants in aid by the number of 
students receiving instruction is, in my opmion, 
a wrong principle Ihe grants shoald not be 
regulated by the number of students, but by 
the quality of the instruction imparted A belter 
quality of instruction necessarily involves a 
Digbct expenditure If is much better to 
impart a sound instruction to a limited nnm 
ber of scholars than to furnish ft large uom 
ber of students with bn imperfect edncation. 
I would, therefore, suggest that the grant in aid 
should be regulated by the amount of the expen- 
diture of the college or school for which such ml 
IS solicited, and that such aid should iq no case bs 
less than half of the total especditure of lbs 
iDStitotion And when the people furnish the 
moiety. Government cannot justly enter into n 
discussion of the number of the students receiving 
instructioo and of the average per head of the 
grant in aid 

Quel 3?— Would the existing scholarship 
system answer its purpose as well under the altered 
arrangements you have suggested ? 

Jus S3 —In the North ‘Westein Provinces and 
Oudb, Government scholarships are at present 
awarded to the best deserving of those scholars of 
Goveinment and aided institutions who success- 
fully pass the Middle Class, Entrance, and first 
Arts examinations, with a view to help them in pro- 
secuting further studies I could suggest no better 
method for nu aiding Bcholac»Uip« It is a pity tbit 
the Dumber of scholarships should have been con- 
siderably reduced, aud it is essentially neces'ity 
that savings should he effected in other heads of 
expenditure to increase the number of scbolmships 
1 am ID favour of the system of scholarships, and 
can never bring myself to admit that scholarships 
are a sort of biibes for education Scholarships 
are the best means of inducing students to 
continue their studies Scholarships are parti- 
cularly needed in India, and more espccally for 
the Mubammadan community They prove an 
essential help to those poor students whose cir- 
cumstanccB make it impossible for them to con- 
tinue tbeir studies beytind a certain cla's Jlcst 
of these renowned and illnstrious personages o* 
ancieut times wbo have made valuable additions 
to ecience, or have adorned literature with elegant 
works among MnhanitnadsDs ns well as among 
other nations, could claim but a poor parentage 
Great expectations may still be entertained of 
euch persons in this direction It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that ft wider extension 
^ ffWD to the system of scholarships 

It 1 remember nghtly, there sliU exists m 
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En^latsd some provisiou tor tUc telp of those poor 
EtadenU who are Loown by tho name of ' Sizars,” 
but they are viewed with eomo degree of eon- 
tempt by their more fortunate school fellows 
^le Jlanaging Committee of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oncntal College at Aligarh have also 
adopted a mode for tho maiutenance of aueh 
•Sizars” Hut they carry it out with so mueh 
Eccrecy that other students have not the least 
Inowledge of the existeic© of such "Sizar*” 
who thus escape tho coutempt with which they 
would othcnvwe have been viewed This mode of 
assisting deserving students has been a great success 


Q 34 —Can the eystem of payment by 
resalts be, in your opinion, nsefolly applied to 
English schools? If so, m what way would you 
provide fur its appl cation to such schools ? 

J —As regards English icliocU and 
colleges, the system of payment by results, tt, 
OQo in which eish payments arc made, is sot, m 
my opinion, advi»able The custom of presenting 
pnze>books to students who have successfully 
passed their ezaminatiobs is ouly another form of 
payment by rcsnlt*, and is, m my opinion, suited 
to all intents and purposes 


Anstcers (he IIov. Syeh AnuBD kdan Baoadur, 0 S I , fo certain of the Queslions 
framed btf the Conimtsaion, 


Qtut 87 — Wbat effect do yon think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct managcmfnt of schools or colleges 
would have upon the spread of education, and the 
growth of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combinations fur local purposes? 

Jut 57^1136 immediate effect of the with* 
drawal of Government from the direct manage 
ment (if the word includes pecuniary support) of 
schools and colleges, will bo to reduce high edoea 
tion nearly to the point of death , but my personal 
opinion IS, that it will euhsequenlly revive spon- 
taneously, and will then have a healthy life, and 
be self supporting 

Qtte$ i?— Does definite mstractioo m daty 
end tho pnnciplc* of moral conduct occupy any 
place m the course of Government colleges and 
schools ? Hare you any suggestions to make on 
this subject? 

An’t 39 —39 far as 1 am aware, definite in- 
struction in duty or the principles of moral conduct 
does not occupy a sepatato or proTniuent place «v 
Government colleges and schools Indeed, it is 
more than doul tful whether Government can tale 
an) definite steps towards imparting such instrac- 
tioa without treading upon rchgioos ground 
Only such educational institutions os are estab- 


lished by tho Natives tliemsclres can do much to 
improve the social and moral feelings of the 
students the same time I firmly believe that 
the rafliienco of all high instruction in sciences 
and arts, and tho influence of English literature 
in Mrticular, go far to advance tho cause of 
trotn, morality, and sense of duty If the in- 
struction imparted in Government colleges fails to 
achieve this fully, it is because the subjects of 
instruction are mnltifanons, whilst the standard 
of efficiency in any individual subject is l>w 
Tlio Government sj-stem of education encourages 
a smattenng of many subjects end a mastery of 
DODO, and the result is tliat it has not produced 
reallygrcatwnlcra or leader* of thongbt whose 
names are Iilely to live, or whose tafliiences will 
be felt by the nation Tins is a great mufifttnno 
to tbo cause of moral and social progress Tho 
purely native feeling is decidedly against multi- 
larioiisne^ of slnd^, if it means want of depth, 
and wo have a Persian proverb— 

" taltai Itsfro t^am 

multa Hatra-4 imaii> * 

A hslMocW )• K danger to I faj 
A biir pn it a daager to faith. 

r have heard that the English poet Poi>o has 
composed a similar proverb m English 


Cross-cxnwMBofion of the IIon^blb Sxed Ahmed KnAh, C S I. 


Hi/ 3In. Dcichtov, 
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Q I— ^ould yoU kindly state whether, in 
your opioion, it is advisable that high schools 
should {« placed under the control of Alunicip^li- 
tics as has recently been ordered by the Govern 
ment of the North-Western Provinces? If not, 
will )on kindly state your reasons for disapprov- 
ing of such an order 7 

A 1 — In my opinion Aluoicipahties should 
have no control of the working of English teach- 
ing schools of any class Government schools 
should remain under tho control of (be Director 
of Public Instruction, Missionary schools sliould 
l)C managed by Missionancs, and schools ov col 
leges established by bod cs of Native gentlemen 
should remain under their own control In roy 
opinion, neither the Alnnieipalitics, nor any Iks 
vtDue or Magi«tcjTal oil ccr connected with the 
^ministration of the district, should be allowed 
any power of interfering with Mistionary schools 
or educational institutions established by bodies of 
Native gentlemen 


Q 1 — '^ith reference to your 23rd answer, 
pleoso state whether, in your opinion, tehgioui 
prejudices an. the only eanscs which have tint 
Muhammadans aloof from English education Is 
there anything in their rocio-pohtical traditions 
which has the same effect? 

A J— In my 23rd answer I Lave only touch- 
ed upon the mam cansc. If all tlie causes to 
wbi^ the failure of the ^fulnmmadans to avail 
themselves of the benclits of Engluh cdncation to 
an adequate extent is due nere noticed, it would 
become a lengthy detail It may be briefly itated 
that the causes which have kept the Muham- 
madans-aloof from English education may L., 
tiacfil to four sources— to their political traditions, 
social customs religious beliefs, and poverty An 
insight into t) e polibca] causes no ho obtained 
by studring ll 0 history cf the last two centunes, 
■nd especially by studying the well known work 
written ly tho Honourable the President of the 
Cbamtsiion and earned " Our Indon Mustaltnans ” 
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Bnefl/, I maj say that the "Muhammadan pnhiic 
was not opposed to the establishment of Bntish 
rule in India, nor did the advent of Bntish role 
cao«e any political discontent among that people 
In those days of anarchy and oppression, when 
the country was in want of a paramount power, 
the establishment of Bntish supremacy was cor- 
dially welcomed by tbe whole Native community, 
and the Muhammadans also viewed this political 
change with feelings of satisfaction But the 
snhordinate political change which this transition 
naturally involved as a consequence, and which 
proved a great and unexpected blow to the condi- 
tion of the Muhammadans, engendered in them a 
feeling of aversion against the Bntish, and against 
all things relating to the Bntish nation For the 
same reason they conceived an aversion for the 
English language and for the sciences that were 
presented to them through the medium of that 
language But this aversion is now declining 
in the same degree in which education is spread 
ing among Muhammadans 
The iluhammadans were proud of their eocio- 
rplitical position, and their keeping aloof from 
inglish cdneation may in some measure bo as- 
cribed to tbe fact that the Government colleges 
and schools included among their pupils some of 
those whom the Muhammadans, with an undue 
pride and unreasonable self conceit and vanrtv. 
regarded with social contempt, and under this 
vain impression th^ did not think it worth their 
while to associate with persons whom they con. 

themselves m eocial pMition 
conceit, and prejudiw of the 

literatore, metaphysic-, 
phJoiophy, aod lo-ic, and in the same epml they 
regaided the English literature and^ modern 
scmnee,a. „..m worlhless. and prodneu,."^'™ 
mental and moral good They did not tolerate 
those persons heing called learied men mho had 
acquired a respectable huoiyledge of Enropten 
l.lemture or seieoce They could n,.e, ba brS! 

*''***““'■ •'“> “«t”l learning eiiated 
in any language eseepl Amine and PeieiaS S 

a.1 f .d”hi ’T "> Plulosophy^ 

hoV.r.m'S 'Sen.T’'’ 

the. indy ot English l/.iSSSd'tn^'”^ 


•t. rlae.ll ebai-ge ot h.^d rel^lfbr.^ 


in executive and judicial administration s-j 
the blesyngs of the Bntish rule will to dealt L 
mereased when Native subordinate oEmh*i 
are to assist the English olEcers m the worWf 
administration are acquainted with the EaeU 
langnagc In the same manner, a knowld-jcf 
the English language is essential to thcso%!i(, 
engage m trade, or who adopt the legal or med 
cal profession The want of attention shova kr 
tbe aiuhammadans towards the study ofEii»ljH 
has unfortunately debarred them from these lucrj 
tive professions, and has consequently iDcreasd 
th«r poverty, depnving them at the same time 
of thebenetitof other sorts of learning also 
Q 3 — Have any special meisures been taken 
by the people or the Government for spreadm* 
English education among the Mussalmans? * 
J ?— As far as I know, the Muhsmmaiini 
I have, during the last few years, established afsa 
I small schools in various places, but the course cf 
I study in such schools has bftn confined to instroc* 
lion in Arabic and Persian literature and theology 
I know of no school established by the people for 
the diffusion of English learning among the Ma 
bammsdans except the Muhammadan Angk Or: 
ental College at Aligarh But I hearthata school 
has recently been established by Nalhuda Mnham. 
mad Ah Rogay at Bombay for the same object 
The “ Calcutta Madrass,” established by tie 
Government of Bengal long ago, does not meet 
the olyect satisfactorily It neither imparU Eag 
lish education to an adequate standard, nor nslfi 
that education coropnlsory, and the res ilt has l«co 
that some three hundred of tbe MuhaBmadan 
»bo|ars reading in it have remained destitute of 
English education 

In 1871 the Government of India passed a 
Besolntion in which the attention of the Lees! 
Governments was invited to the subject of Mu* 
bammadan education The Government of Bea 
6*1, too, established several schools for the beneKt 
of the Muhammadans from tbe laeoiae of the 
"“^'fi^-Ddowment and Calcutta Madrasa Funds, 
but I bear that a considerable numherof the eiQ 
dents of these schools have not received the bene 
fit of English education Similar specific ora 
surcs for the intcllectnal advancement of the 
Mussalmao communiJy were adopted by the Gov 
of Madras during the administration of 
Eom Ilohart Small schools were also established 
in the North Western Provinces for the same pur 
pwe , but I am not aware of the effect which thcfc 
schools had upon primary and secondary education. 

1 can only say that the measure has produced no 
roatenal effect upon high education among Ala* 
b3mmauaD8,or upon their social and moral condition 
^ ^ — Please state whether, in your cpinion, 
Government should take any further special mra 
surcs for the advancement of English education 
among Muharamadane 

decidedly of opinion that the 
Wo«salman community has no ri^ie to expect Cov 
oroment to adopt any denominational measure for 
cm The system of education established by 
Government is equally open to all sections of the 
population, and it cannot, and should not, show 
My ^niality for a particular class or section 
e fatlurc of the Muhamm'fdans to derive sn 
f benefit from it is their omi 

is .u A f ^ "O”' abide by the con«eqacnces 

1 and must thank themselves for 

tr backwardness m the race of progress In 
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eonaidcration, botrevcr, of the exceptionally no- 
fortunate condition of the Mohammadans and of 
their deplorable ignorance and porerty, Gorera- 
ment iroiild only be according an indulgence to 
them if it ahoold tie pleased {o consider the sub- 
ject of Mnbammadan cdncation os a special case, 
and m doing so the best plan for the Goremment 
wonld, in my opinion, he to use every ecdeavoar 
to induce the nmucotial and well to-do classes of 
the hluhammadans to establish schools and col* 
leges for the intellectnal and moral advancement 
of their CO religionists, to encourage and support 
the endtaroura of sneh men by a more liberal and 
extended system of grant-m aid, and to cause such 
'European olHciale os have hitherto viewed auch 
affairs with discouraging coldness to tahe a more 
indulgent interest la them The l^Inhammadans 
haie undoubtedly a just and natural claim to all 
endowments which have been made men of 
their own race expressly for the cdncation of the 
Jrfuhammadan community, and the disposid of 
some of which at present rests with Government 
But I regret to say that 1 am nnable to regard 
the uses to which those endowments ore at pre- 
sent applied as calculated to d.o any substantial 
good 

Q f> '-'With reference to a statement m your 
Slst answer, quoting the news of a friend as to 
the absence of sympathy among European officers 
towards native endeavours for establishing educa- 
tional iDStitntions, please state your own opinioa 
on the sabject, and. also to what causes you attri- 
bute the circnmatanee 

A 0—1 agree in the views of my fnend 
which 1 have quoted, and have therefore mven in 
my Slst sDswer an example of what persoo^ly hap- 
pened to me At the same time, it u my opinion 
and belief that tbe Government and its high 
statesmen cordially desire our welfare and feel 
sympathy with us Bat the majonty of those 
subordinate European officers who bare tbe admi- 
nistration in the mofussil m their bonds, are 
careless of, and ind IFerent to, our education and 
enlightenment There ore, no doubt, some of 
them who go out of their way to show sympathy 
to us, aud take a shared in our endeavours by help- 
ing us m our work with both by money and by 
other means Towards such English officers we 
naturally feel gratitude from the bottom of our 
hearts. But there are also some European ofOcers, 
though they are few, who strongly feel that the 
spread of education and enlightenment among 
Natives, and especially among the hlussalmans, is 
contrary to political expediency for the British 
rule This class of men dislike Natives edunted 
m English, and regard them with anger and 
jealousy Similarly, some officers of the Educa 
tional Department used to view tbe estal lishroent 
of independcat educational institutions with s 

S ' us eye But 2 am thankful Co say that, at 
in my part of the countiy, such is not the 
case at present. I have not made these remarks 
with letcTCnce to my eipenencc in any partwiilir 
part of my life, but^nerally, and 1 have bawd 
them on my experience ever since I first began to 
take an interest in the subject of education among 
my countrymen The causes of the circumstances 
1 hare describotTare nomcrous, and some of them 
neiUicr pleasant nor obvious. But I mai bnefly 
slate tbit the great majority of English oBIcers 
believe that their duty u to do only ihcir official 
wort, and ^at they are not oslled open to take 
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any trouble about other matters connected with 
tbe needs of the country They do not come into 
social relations with Natives, and therefore they 
are seldom able to know the real and inner wants 
and needs ol the Nstire population Consequent- 
ly, neither have they any occasion to become 
acqnamted With the requirements of Natives, nor 
to feel sympathy with them Thus, speaking 
generally, no resd sympathy exists between Eu- 
ropean offiocts and the Natives— I mean such 
sympathy os exists between two fnends I think 
Uiis very unfortunate, at least for my conotiymcn, 
bat I wish to say plainly that the blame does not 
rest entirely with either the English officers or tbe 
Natives. 1 firmly believe that as soon os stneerc 
friendly sympathy is established between English- 
men and Natives, schools aud even collies will 
begin to be established all over the country, and 
will cost Government no more than the grant-in- 
aid rules could easily allow But I am sorry to 
confess that I do not think that mnch improve- 
ment m this respect can be expected for some 
years to oome 

Q 0— How far, in yonr opinion, can Gov- 
ernment lake any steps towards tbe editcabon of 
Mohammadna girls, and with what cliances of 
snccess? 

A 6 — Before proceeding to onswer the ques- 
tion, I beg leave to aij that the general idea that 
Muhammadan ladies of respectable families arc 
quite Ignorant, is an entiro mutake A sort of 
indigenous education of a moderate degree prevails 
among them, ond they study religious and moral 
books m Urdu and Fersian, and in some instances 
ID Arabic Amon^ my own relations there are 
ladies who can speak and onderstand Anbio vcir 
fairly, con read and teach Persian books on moral- 
ily, and can write letters in Pi-rsian, and compose 
verses in their own bnguoge. But this is not a 
new or a rare thing 1 myself read elementary 
Persian books natb my mother, and received from 
her other moral and instruetive lessons in my 
early youth, which are still fresh in my memory. 
Id families of the better classes there have been 
ladies ID comparatively recent times who possessed 
a high d^ree of ability I rcmeml>er a lady who 
belonged to tbe family of the famous Shab Abdul 
Azix of Delhi, and who possessed n considerablo 
amount of learoiog in Arabio books of religion, 
and D«pd to preach religious und moral doctnnn 
among her sex like a qualified and competent 
preacher The poverty of the Muhammadans has 
been the chief cause of the decline of female educa- 
tion among them It is still a cnitom among the 
well IomIo and respectable families of Muham- 
madans to employ tutoresses (B’r/if'iix ot dlu'taHis) 
to pet their girls instructed in the Holr Knr£n, 
and in elementary theological books m Uie Urdu 
language ^metimes a father or a brother or 
some other near Linsmas teaches them to wnte 
letters m Urdu, and occasionally imparts to them 
instruction in Persian books To qualify them to 
read and wnte telegraphic memges, some boys 
have taught English to their sisters sufficient for 
the purpose, and I know of two girls who can 
even wntc letters m English I lulmit, I owever, 
that the gvneral state of female education among 
hlohamso^nsis at present far from eatisfactory , 
hat at the same time, I am of opinion that Gov- 
ernment cannot adopt any praelieal measure by 
which Uic respectable Muhammadans my b» in 
duecd to send ticir daugbErv to Goremment 
* 73 
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schools for education. Nor can Govemmcat bnng 
into existence a school on which the parents and 
guardians of guls may place perfect reliance I 
cannot blame the Jlnhammadans for this dism> 
chnation towards Government girls' schools, and 
I believe that even the greatest admirer of female 
education among European gentlemen will not 
impute blame to the Muhammadans if he is only 
acquainted with, the state of those schools in this 
country I Lave also seen a few of the girls* 
schools m England Were these mstitotions for 
a moment suppo-^d to be just like those in India 
in cveiy respect, would any English gentleman 
° ““ daughters for edncation to them ? 

Urtainly not I am therefore decidedly of opinion 
that the efforts hitherto made by Government to 
I rovide education to Muhammadan girls have all 
been in vain, and have completely failed to prodnce 
respectable famihes 

resembles the question of 
Jit fk t who ask«d whether the 

egg or the hen first created Those who hold 
that women should he educated and civilised prior 
0 m n are greatly mistaken The fact is that no 
SJda^ f/Lf provided for Muham 

St l«ee number of Mnham. 

roattan males receive a sound education Tk» 

E°es^’!S amons Muhammadan 

iSSSSSS 

IS “'k 

a few instanc s 

ff'ven Any endeavoum on the Li of 

S'KE rxzf 

opinion, will probably produce humWc 

and be a wasS ofUnfyld en“ r^^‘«vous 


if 5 I think not You con neither intro, 
duce a general course, nor is it practicable tom 
prove such schools in any way. 

e 4 — Pto state if there is any svstomol 

fcrprl. ol any kind m’’tteNMlh.WBirmm™ 
OirJs are taught pnvately to read religious bocli 
and books on morals 

Q 6— Where there is no desire for any Ua 
of schools which might be established by tie 
Department, is it worth while for Governmeat 
“^“^efforts to induce the people to accept 

J 5 —The Panjab and North-Western Prov 
inces m this matter are on a par Where there le 
no desire no schools can be established Butu 
you can remove the causes which prevent tie 
existence of a desire for education, you should try 
to do so, and then the schools will be beneficial 

Q fi— Where Government schools have been 
maintained for many years without results ade 
quate to thq expenditure incurred, should tic 
attempt be abandoned, or is it letter to persevere 
in hoj^ of a change m the popular sentiment? 

0 -— There is no use in continuing to main 
tarn schools in such places But you should not 
«eo» to endeavour to remove the causes which 
binder the success of the schools 
Q f ■“He 70U think that the wortong classes 
**1. ^^ojopetent to judge for themselwi 

whether the education offered in depirtmeatal 
schools 18 suitable for their children ? 

A 7 — They have no time evtm to consider 
soch a question 

, ^ 5 — What is your opinion of edceatienal 
stimulating a 

it S— They are nothing hut shows 


iiiiniucemiscti 

of money and energy 

■Bi' Sin Pbarson 

are sometimes paid^by tU 

meat ol»eera Sse prLuJe to 

tions bejond the S 7o ^ 

accustomed ? ° which the people ore 

P ^ 1 have heard so 

schools of Northern IndmTn Tu?°k^*’® genons 

learn the elemenU of b^i U ‘'^«n 

o“ly, bo improved anthmet.o 

instruction?^ ^ ® eouree of general 

^ ~~1 think not. 

<b«K«r&,,oj,,,reZ“ »f 

can be improved Lv n/i 1 religious teaching, 
lastniction ?. ^ a couree of general 


Me Xee-'W’aenee 

reference to the remark of the able 
a ive gentleman quoted m your answer to ques 
mn 01 and your own comments on it, can yen, 
^m your own expenence, mention any European 
su India in which contributions are not 
e by Europeans towards the cost of some mis 
.■on or rthiir pnvnto .chool tor N.t.vea ’ 

>s complex, and as its form 13 
it implies that in eveiy European station 
ndia Europeans give contributions towards 
native education I do nirt admit the fact implied 
m Ibo question The rest of the question relates 
to Woseparate matters Missionary scliools 

pnvato schools cstabhshed by NaUves 1 
-la question separately 

firaf answered together To the 

statii? answer is that I know of no European 
esiaM.ck^ which a Missionary school has wen 
c^tnbution and is not supported 
_?1 To the secor^ti part of the question 

ts that I am not, from personal know 
haa’liL.iT*^* ki "'h'^e a Native school 

tran^ «^hlished and is supported by contnbn 
m^n E^ans except «ir own Muham 
receiTM ® On^tal College at Aligarh which 
will DTfnj l.h European contribution now, as I 
a few ».i, * ^ “motion There may, however, be 
made where individual Europeans have 

donation, or given small contnbntions 
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towards the ostablishment o£ a school or college 
for Natives To our Mobatnm'ulaQ Anglo-Onental 
Collcgo at ALgarli a few Haropean noblemen 
and gentlemen,— -prominent among them the 
Hon’ble bir Justice Spankie (late of tbo Allaha- 
bad High Court), the Earl of Northbroot, the 
Hon'blc Sir William Muir, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Stracbey, Mr. Charles Eliott, CS, His Excel- 
lency tbc Marquis of Kipon, and also Iiord 
Stanley of Alderley, and two other English gentic- 
men of high position, wbohavo no conoectioa with 
this country at all,— have made liberal donahotu. 
The Earl of Lytton was the first who most gener- 
ously gave to our college a handsome annual 
contribution which continued till His Lordshm left 
this country His Excellency the Marquis of 
Itipon likewise allows a munificent annual con- 
tribution to tbat college besides the liberal dona- 
tion already mentioned Ihese, and a few others, 
ore the European noblemen and gentlemen to whom 
1 have alluded m my answer to aprevious question 
os possessing the heartfelt feelings of gratitade 
of the Muhammadan community But of the 
European officers of the statron, although there 
have been many changes among them, smee the 
college has been established, no one ever gave a 
monthly or annual contribution to that college, 
nor has any of them, with one exception ouTy, 
made any donation to it The present local author- 
ities, however, owing to their great personal kind- 
ness to me, are showing much sympthy towards 
that institution and are exerting tbon)<eIves for 
its welfare, and this is gratcfi;]ly and deeply 
appreciated by us So tbat His Excellency the 
Marquis of Ripen is the only one among Europeans 
lu India who gives to the Aligarh College an 
annual contribution In other stations, like Sah£- 
ranpur, Deoband, Agra, , where Natives have 
established small schools, European officers of the 
station, 10 ^arat 1 knoto, do not contribute towards 
the expenses of those schools 

By 11k. Ward 

Q 1 —With reference to the self supporting 
schools mentioned m answer 9, can you stato nhat 
tbc usual rate of fee is i 

A 1 — There is no fixed rate , it vanes from 
4 pico to 1 rupee according to the means of tbo 
pupil 

Q 2—Tb it the foot that Mussalman men of 
leiiTuing have scruples against making any profit 
from teaching? 

A 2 —Those men who teach in the name of 
Gud think it unlawful to take money for teachiog, 
but, besides that class, the^ arc other learned men 
who tske employ and reccire salaries for teaching 

Q 3— Can you assign any cause for the 
decrease in the number of indigenous school* men- 
tioned m answer 4 ? 

A 3 — When Go\cmtncnt schools were es- 
tablished, people thought that greater worldly 
good would accrue to them by going to Govera- 
roent school* 

Q 4 — Tli«n this cause dates back to Mr 
Thomason’s tune’ 

A 4— ln''lr Thomason’s time the work of 
\eruncular cducatiop was extended only to a few 
districts 

Q 0 — With reference to answer 7, do yon 
think that tin. eel me of entrusting the direction 
of plication to district committees is likely to 


further tha ntihs'ition of indigenous schools m the 
North-Western Provinces ? 

A 5— Certainly 

Q —Do you thmt it is likely to improve 
the character of the inspection and tbc trust- 
worthiness of reports ? 

■4 G —Certainly, if the committees interest 
themselves in the matter 

Q 7 — Can you state what was the reply of 
the Government to the petition of the Aliirarh 
zammdars qnoted in answers 16, V, 18? * 

A 7 —So far as I remember, the answer was 
tbat the local funds were not to be regarded as 
the property of the people of the distnct, but were 
to be spent at tbc discretion of the Local Govern- 
ment 

Q 8 — With refercnco to the incident men- 
tioned m answer 81, is it the fact that in the 
prospectus which was issued regarding the Anglo- 
Vernoenhr College, stress was laid on the propriety 
of subscriptions being chiefly confined to the 
htasstlman community 

A 8 —When the prospectus of the college was 
originally pubirsfacd, the committee resoIvM by a 
large majority that it was essential that English- 
men should join with Muhammadans in the cause 
of education, and the committee also resolv^ 
that the English nation, who are our rulers, should 
be asked to share in the work The third point 
which the committee had in their mind was that 
it would be contrary to political expedient to 
establish a college avowedly ahesated from Eng- 
lish sympathy At the same time it was resolved 
that Muhammadans should ask Englisbinen to 
contribute, but not Hindus, beeanse it was re- 
garded as a matter of shame that Hmdus should be 
asked to subsenbo to a separate college for Mu- 
hammadans • 

Q it a fact that m oitaiAishmg (ho 

Scientific Society of Abgarh.you received consi- 
derable assistance, both m money and sympathy, 
from European gentlemen ? 

A 3—1 received noDcescepl fromMr Bramly, 
who gavo me Rs 1,000, but said ho had previously 
paid no attcntiou to education 

By P. Banganada Mtoalitar, 31 A. 

Q 1 —Yon say in answer 7 that “ the 
seboob of clsFses (1) and (2) may easily bo assimi- 
lated with the Qoverumeut educational system ” 
Would tho private individuals to whom schools 
of class (1) belong allow any Government inter- 
ference? would these Echools possess any degree of 
permanence ? 

A 1 — In my opinion they would allow m- 
terferenee, provided the course I have suggested is 
adopted I have described bow they cau be made 
to possess permanence 

Q 2 — TlTiilc I entirely concur with yon ns 
to the necessity of n fair knowledge of English for 
a Iborongh study of any particular branch of Sticnce, 

I should hLo to have an explanation from you os 
to how a knowledge of elementary principles of 
science is to be imparted to the masses except 
through tbc medinm of the vernacular ? 

A §— Those who do not intend to study Eng- 
li-h afterwards must be taught throngb the me- 
dium of the Tcmacular 

By THE Ret. TT. Mn.iEn 

Q i— What public do you refer to wbeo you 



say in yonr answer to question 81 that the public 
feeling is opposed to yoiir own ? 

^ 1 —I refer to the Native public 


By Mb. Oeoft. 

Q 1 —Efforts have from time to time been 
made to introduce the elements of Western science 
into the Arabic department of the CalcDtta 
JIadrasa, and, except as regards elementary 
arithmetic, these efforts have uniformly failed 
owing to the indifference or hostility of the pupils 
Would you, thAefore, having regard to the true 
interests of the Muhammadans, make the study of 
English and of Western science compulsory in the 
Arable department of the Madrasa, or wonid you 
think it sufficient to encourage the study of Ene- 
hsh by appointing an English teacher, attendance 
at whose classes should be optional? 

should be ubolisied The system bf English edn 
cation sbonld be eonlmned, and Arabic iade com. 
pulse y as a secoud language The Madman then 

SlmLr nui; “"'S. tor 

Q 5— In the Madrasas of Huirhli. Dacca 
Chittagong, rvhich are supported 
from the Mohsm Endowment, it was decid^ from 
the beginning that English teaching should be 
introduced whenever any considerable numbw of 
? manifested a desire for it, and it has 
a^rdingly hew now lotioduced into oU those 

the course in all those Madrasas ? ^ 7 part of 

Trhenever in aov 

£V ms'lsSl . ™rgl,sf'?;’nS”d^f‘ 


rules and formnlm Uown by the nsme of " Ch,, . 
•hould, under snob cirenmstunces sod to, 

tangbt in schools exclusive of, or rather teiwiu 
wlb, Enropcan methods of calenlalion ? 

. ^ . ‘’‘® "■'i'gsooas schools .llujij t, 

the instrnction itupurted by means of ''Qur-n 
.nfficienl for pupils rfuentej in those school, nj 
therefore the mtrodueliou of European mettej, 
would be superfluous ’ 


By TEE Hok. Babe Betjdeb Muzebji 


♦t, difference betweea 

the Nagrt and Xai/.is characters? 

^ f do not know. 


you aware of any Governraent 
order under which Kaxlh writing was abolished 
from the Patwan papers of the North-Westm 
i’rf^inces and Nagt% substituted for it ? 

^ P am not aware 
Q 5— Do Natives of the North-Western 
provinces who have received high edacatioa la 
Angiish find it easy to get remunerative emploj- 
ment out of the JJepartment of Public Instrae- 


j^i^-^^*~Iti8unpossib!eto answer that question 


■Explanatory Question by XHBpEESmsi 


By De Jean, 

S f-Ate you of opinion that the pmclicnl 


,, bnve said that the withdrawal oi 

the GovernmeBt from the direct nanagenieiit 
of high education would, in the first place Kdaes 
those institutions nearly to the point oi death 
Is it a matter of fact that many such schools and 
wllegw giving high education are at tins moneat 
uounsbiog in the hands of Missionaries and under 
pnvate Native management as at Aligarh and 
m^t? without direct Government manage 

- ^ withdrawal of Goverument 

Irom direct management as used in iny answer 
was intended to include the witbdiawaj of all 
fbat case high education would 
*^nch the point of death* But if aid is given, 
then wo can establish many schools 


I H T SiMiuiMn Khah, Sutordmate Jndge, Ahgarl, 

h™"Ld„7^ '’P>’‘’''»«'h«Ton ' 

t)enenfw» hno i„n,v„ i province vour ei. 


penence hw bee'H'yined^ Province your ex. 

eaiise*o/ edw^iln^and £vri““ the 

etlent,.„ ,o,vari. ,'i I b eveSaT'"’ 
branches of Arabic learning ™ *v. al“® ,^an<nw 
Oriental scholars of that Viirf celebrated 

“y^elf given 

sciences I founded an a r i ^ce pereonsra those 

=. ;Lrtd"';r £ 

r'.rse-n-f-s: 

was founded at Ab^rh 1^1 fira 

— ^hJ.nfsStpS-»^^m.^ 


mshtut^ at Benares, called " Committee for the 
fetter diffusion and advancement of learning 
among Muhammadans of India," I was a member 
’,f j™ enquiries of the said committee 
establishment of a college at 
Jgarn called the Alnhammadan Anglo Oneotal 
ouege, which is now flourishing with great sue 
and has been affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
;^«ty up to the B A standard 1 am a mem- 
r and eecretai^ of the various committees of 
the sard coHege In 1880, when I was in England, 
w.iif attention on matters connected 

T n and these are the means by which 

fivef enabled to express my views about the 
system of education 

that in your province 
antl^ em of primary education has been placed 
nn capable of development 

‘be community? Can 
admin itnprovements in the system of 

administration or in the course of instruction ? 
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Alts 2 — The pnniarj schools la this country 
are based on three principles— 

1st, fund, 2nd, inspection by Cnropeans and 
Natives, andSrd, lostmction, ti 2 ,tbe pro* 
caring of qnaliGcd teachers and booLa 
The manner of providing the fund and its 
amount are satisfactory, but I am notsaticGed 
with the state of the last two The eGicien‘'y of 
European inspection mast be admitted, but I can* 
not advocate the efEcicncyof the present sys* 
tem of FuroMan inspection European inspec- 
tion 13 divided into two liuda — First, by lbc,Eu 
ropean ofRcers of the district As a fired scireme 
of education is followed iii this coiintr}, the die 
tnet officers in reality do not hold them«elve3 re- 
sponsible for the care or improrementof the edu- 
cational system Secondly, by the European olE 
cers of the Education Department Now, the 
Director of the Department of Public Instruction, 
shonld be left out of the question, as he canuot be 
responsible for tbe details and supervision of 
education 

Of course there are European Inspectora, and 
in the North-tv estern Provinces and Oudh their 
total strength la as follows — 

Inspectors 8 

• Auiktant Inspector 1 

It Will be observed, from a perusal of the Edu 
cation Heport for 1881, that tho average daily 
attendance of bo)B in the North ‘Western Prov- 
inces and Oudh was 171,712 Tho period of the 
tour made by Inspectors, if counted without tbe 
possibility of any stoppage, generally extends 
from Ist October to Slet March Tlie number of 
the days of tlie«e six months is 181, and the 
holidays of all kinds occurring m them amount 
.to 49, thus leaving 1S3 days for tbe tour If we 
suppose tbe luteml of the dai!^ examioabon at s 
time to bo five hours successively (and it cannot 
be more than this), then it makes up 665 hours of 
89,900 minutes This is tbe working time of a 
single Inspector, and at this calculation the 
vyorkiDg penod of the nine Inspectors comes 
to 839,100 minutes Divided by 171,742, this 
gives a result of 2 OS, and therefore n little 
more] than two minutes is spent on the examina- 
tion of each boy, and, os the examination is held 
at least in three subjects, each studeut is exa- 
mined for about tbrce-fonrtbs of a minute This 
can easily show the nature of tho tour of an In 
spector and the manner in which he supervises the 
system of cdacation * 

Native inspection is aUo divided into two kinds, — 
1st, b} the tabsildars and other Government 
offici-ls and the raises , and 2Dd, by the Deputy 
Inspectors and Sub Deputy Inspectors As to the 
talisiIdiTS and native raises, they do not take any 
interest in the matter Ihc tah>ildars do not 
regard the supervision of the educational ^stem 
as a part of their official duties and responsibilities, 
and the degree of confidence which people place 
on the Sub-Deputy Inspectors is well known to 
one who generally studies the reports of the 
educational committees As to the Deputy 
Inspectors, the people do notplacopny reliance on 
their tour and the truthfulness of tbcir reports 
Some of the schools are merely gathered bj way 
of show for inspection on tbe dates fixed for the 
tour of the D«.put} Inspcttors, of which the 
teachers, as a matter of fact, get previous know- 
ledge, and tho classes arc made to present them- 
selves on lie date fixed for examination lienee 


tbegenenl feeling of tho people in respect of in- 
spection IS that it 13 not conducted in a satisfactory 
manner A respectable European friend of mine 
who had conni'ction with (he administration of a 
distnet once told me, os the result of bis own 
personal observation, that one of the educational 
o/licers <;aa3ed a class of boys which belonged to 
B certain school and had already been luspcctcd 
there, to be again inspected after some time by a 
high Government officer in another school 
Another resppciablo friend of mine informed me 
that he inspected <0 girls' school *it the request of 
tiic teacher, and on an enquiry being made it was 
found that out of the eight girU that were pre- 
sented there six were tho daughters of the (eacliCr 
himself Therefore I can sav that inspection, the 
second principle of the primary schools, is not 
conducted in a satisfactory manner 

As fur as I am acquainted with the state of 
instroetion, I am of opinion that with regard to 
the amount of pay and the status of tho schools, 
their teachers do not deserve criticism, either 
favonnblc or unfavourable, and the state of edu- 
cation IS also one of mediocrity, hut tbe social state 
of the teachers is not satisfactory (See Reports 
of tbe Iducational Committees for 1881, spe- 
cially lho«o of the Rarcilly and MuzaJIariiagar 
districts ) 

As regards the system of instruction and its 
improvement, 1 have only to eaj that the mode 
of teaching onthmetic shonld 1>e altered and 
mental arithmetic should be taught to tie boys, 
by which, without having recourse to slate and 
pencil, they can oralU calculate the ordinary ac- 
counts os it IS taught ID most of the Hiudi indi- 
genous schools Literature should only be taught 
to sneb a standard as would enable the students 
to express their own thoughts anl pnrpo es in 
writing, to read and noderstand tho writings of 
others, and know tho ruks of orti ography and 
peomaQ«hip Some mensuration should also bo 
tanght to them, ond the patwans* papers should bo 
included in the course of instruction As to his- 
torical events, tbeir Lnowlcdgo should bo conveyed 
to them 10 the shape of historical etorie» 

The selection of teachers should he earned out 
m the following way — That ‘training teachers 
selected from those villages in who->o vicinity a 
school 13 held should be appointed and they ought 
to be persons of sncli a character as may be held 
in aspect by the villagers, and ( n whose method 
of instroetion they may so fat rely as to entrust 
their children to their care 

As to the management and control of cduca- 
lion, I have to say that it maj be entnisted to the 
Collector of tbe district, and shonld be con»idcrcd 
as portion of Lis duties A sadr committee should 
be appointed, with sub-committees in each pargnna 
The raises of the district should be enroll^ os 
members of these committees, and the power of 
appointing and dismissing the tcachere, as well 
as in respect of all other matters, should rest with 
them 

The selection of the teachers should be made 
with discretion, and their snlirios should be fixed 
at sneb a rate as would induce them to discharge 
their duties with zeal and a«eiduifv Tho mem- 
bers of the su! committees should them«clves visit 
the school*, and if the sub-committees wall per- 
form their re-pective functions with ability, then 
it IS probable that in tbe end tl e neecs.ity of 
retaining ttie Deputy Inspectors will no longer 
exist. tVitb ngard to the ciraimstances of our 
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proTinee, personal and ofBcial infloenee his a great 
effect on the advancement of educition, and 
tterefore when the Collector and the raises of tiie 
district shall become supporters of the Edncational 
Department, there will, I think, be a sure prospect 
of progr«3 Ihe district authorities when on 
tour will find an opportunity of inspecting the 
schools, and the benefit resulting therefrom^ will 
^ much greater than that which may be eipected 
from the yisit of a Deputy Inspector 

rJi" /“iu® influence of the 

Collector of the district will produce a greater 
It will Sit be 
"" mbcommillees. th„ 

I-""! ““'ll* te- 
constituted on the p„„, pie o£ seltgoTOm- 

clmt'mslgS Jr™, the"' "opl'e I’n geS.'^r'v 

houTn'f l,Z'.t?'i„d T^ZtyTATfX 

cesses prneticnllr eeolnded {„m ft. end ,(2 

great bodrTt 8?“* Tb' 


rast m yotin prOTince ? How fat eretheT . wl , 
ot an anocnt Tillage epslcm ? Caa pon descS, 
the eahjects and character of the instrnetien^" 
.a thoai.and the svslem of dwciplipe ,a 4S, 
What fees are taken from the scholar.?^, 
what classes are the master, ot each scheol. ~ 
nerallj selected, and what are their qnal,Seal„S 
tiave anj arrangements leen made tor tasme 
or providing master, la sneh eehool.t Uaji 
what ciienmstanees do fon consider that nJw. 
■»n. sohool. can be turned to good account a. rrt 

of a sjstemor national edacation, and whatistlj 

Dps« method to adopt for this purpose? Are tie 
masters willing to necept State aid and to eoafem 
to the rules under which such aid is giTea ? How 
far has the grant-in-aid system been extended io 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extead 
ed ? • 

Jnt I cannot give any reinblo estimate 
Of tb© number of indigenous schools, as there 
exists no actual means of ascertaiuiDg their ac- 
curate number In the very rules promulgated br 
the Mucational Department, it has been provided 
to the annual returns that no notice 
sbonM be tilen in them of the schools which are 
not under regular inspection and supervision so 
that when the number of schools is not acciiratel; 
known, it is impossible to form any exact estimate 
of stiwcnts in them Before I niocecd to mention 


are seldom educated m fh ”i ^ «l"Mreo 


do not conjVntlv Ubouf m doTl'”'’'" ‘ 
can ncithei snpfort th"r owS the, 

c« their ohildfer fc I'l?' “"n “c 
of about 8 or 10 Tear, hi f ago 

fcrent in the liiliter’ bis 
watches the fi Id, mj/, £ Sji' ? t;* ""t 
triBing help whmh Ih...” “ 

childrm ..%TSed 1, r° 'b-c 

able than the wl is'" "d«- 

never think ns canahle of . ^*^00.11011, which the, 
hie. and tha is tfr ’’“"f ™bscd in f„tn„ 
"Hager, of the lomr cin,“fh, n''' 

same thing nmilv mitw ii “ . Ibe 

landholders who^aro nottn^ of those petty 
than the cultivators ns®”®®** 
classes and t£e trading 

who nmly approach to thrSu “ell 
particular wealthy cultivlenro 
the village schools The 
other persons of tL -Ban'as, Kaiths, and 
patwaris, read iq them “i/i, ''’® **»« 

«sed to do so formerly they 
position than before^ ^ * t>ottcr 

even those who Ire worS "fP®ctabIe zammdars, 
class, wheSeT the Jbi H *1-® 
“aJans. seldom send JIuham. 

«n these schools Althouirh educated 

partmcnt reports the eu!i£ ♦ ° the Education De- 

as being edocaid n'^f^" “I®® «prescnt. 

Pfplo do not behm “hif 
admitted that the vilS>e„ ® And even if it bo 
•astruclion, and that thern^'^v’i!'^ amount ot 
euttivaior,, ,t does not bfal^ 5® ®°“* ' 

the population of this class P^Portioo to 


JOi f ' ' " •*“i'v»oiu,o 10 iiniu any exact estimaie 

'**® ®f *t*went8 in them Before I piocced to mention 
)n. branches of learning are taught in the in. 

ler schools, and on what method Imustgive 

eo 5®"** account of the indigenous schools nbei 
in tormerJy existed, and to some extent still exist, 
,n m our country, and I hoj e that this aceount will 
also comprise an answer to seme poftieni of tbj 
question ‘ 

ly composes these schools lo 

j wbicb some private individuals offer gratiitoni 
jwtrnction to the people simply for public Lsnefit 
je f “®** mostly reputed scholars, and tbs 

** the modes of their teach* 

•® kf u ” country Thu students themselves 
"Ike amngements for their residence in the town 
'• T aebools arc kept, and read in them, 

y e*®et>nies individually and sometimes iii classes, 
e ''t no regard is paid to the age of such students 
r ®^“®® consists of those schools 

e ®'® established by means of some chintable 

^ tti ^ number of teachers are entertained 

8 ,, *“® students arc occasionally allowed some 

' ® provision is also made for their 

* ®*'® required to pay any 

’ lioirJi ®*“™P^e, the school ot Jaunpnr, esffll>- 
' V„i I. Imam Bafcsh, and the school in the 

^ ofin mosque at Delhi, are maintained from 
» endowments, and so on 

’ nra^r class comprises the schools which 

mnnii ^7 subscription or by the annua) or 

’ iri,. . I", made by any person or persons 

c^'st nt Deoband, Sa- 
^^radabad, in the grand mosques at 

wtiMl. ^”'® ®*^®® comprises those schools 
^®®P a house or shop or a 
claije P**'® destruction They 

^ tuition fee, vay-ing in amount, 
proceed# ^ » “cpp^rt themselves by their 

^^^^W^Tlns class consists of those schools which 
whent^ , P®””'’* establish nt their bouses 

instruction of 
children, and pay htm from their own 
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()OcLefs Hie teachers of these schools are some* 
times authorned to allow the children of the mo- 
Imlla or of the chief relations and friends of the 
owner of the house to come to his school for in- 
struction and charge some tuitional ftes from them 
In the first and second classes of schools which he 
long to tlic Muhammadans the lastmetion is 
mostly imparted m Arabic learning, m wliidi 
theology forms the chitf part, while Persian oc- 
cupies a minor place in them, and bnnsknt is 
tnnght in those which belong to the Ilindo* 
Persons who bare got a complete edncation in 
schools of the first, second, and third classes, are 
generally possessed of sneh high proficiency as in 
those branches of learning is not to be found m the 
highest classes of Government schools There is 
no fixed nnotial or half jrarly examination in the 
schools of the first and second classes, nor are their 
students allowed any sort of reward or scholar- 
ships according to any standard of enccess In 
schools of the third class an examination is held 
with a greater or less degree of certainty, and 
some prizes are also awarded to students Some- 
times scholarships are also allowed to stodents 
though very rarely 

The teachers of the first, second, and third 
classes of schools are generally those who have 
been brought up in the Oriental leiruing, while 
those of the schools of thefoarthcla -9donotpo<ses8 
great literary abilities and the status of the 
teachers of the fifth class depends, for the most 
part, cm the circumstaiices of the person wbo 
selects them 

Eseoptiogthe fonrth class the teachers selected* 
foe the remaining classes arc generally those who 
are held to be holy or woithy of revevence by the 
people, and whose metiiod of instructiou u viewed 
with confidence 

Of these five classes of schools, the first two are 
held to be places for instruction in Arabic, Sans 
Lrit, Jit Perafan knowledge I iterntiire, phtlo- 
aopliy, logic, mathematics, and theology aro tbo 
roughly taught in them, and it is owingcbiefly 
to persons who have been educated m them that 
the Oriental learning is still surviving Tbcir 
teachers cannot accept Government support, nor 
can the submission to Government grant in nid 
mics be agreeable to them, and ns the religions 
education eonstitntes a teal part of their instruc 
tion, the Government would also be perhaps nn- 
willing to assist them 

Likewise, the schools of tho fifth class could not 
have any connection with Goicmmcnt help Of 
course the schools of the third and fourth clas<=es 
are such on winch Government help can be be 
stowed and I nm of opinion tl at if an ntiempt will 
be made m that dircctiou, it will be welcomed by 
them 

In the last three classes of schools, Persian lan- 
guage 13 also taught, as well as the rules of the ordi- 
nary letter writing and penmanship A few roles 
of anthmetic arc also tanght, and greater care is 
bestowed in the improvement of composition and 
orthography, and the hoys are rnade to translate 
from Perswn into the vernacular which prodnecs 
in them greater cipacily for Urdu compcHition 
Both Hindus and Afnhammadms receive education 
m them, most of whom belong to the middle class 
of society, while tlio=e of higher classes always 
give preference to schools of Iho fifth class. Most 
of the officials and employes serving at present in 
public offices are those who Invo iwcivcd educa- 
tion at thc'C varioos kinds of schools 


' There also exist schools in which instruction is 
imparted only in the Hindi language, but the 
persons who lenm that language nloue are tho«e 
who are engaged in some trade or shop keeping, or 
aim at securing some particular service for which 
they regard its acquuntaneo of essential import- 
ance, or, in other words, their thoughts are limited 
on account of their following the ancestral profes- 
sion I/nder these circumstances the schools of 
the third and fonrth classes can constitute a part 
of the pational scheme of education , hat it is n 

! )ity that the Lducition Department has always 
ooced npon these schools with contempt If any 
indigenous school has been abolished owing to tho 
competition of the Government school the officers 
of the Lducation Department have looked upun it 
as a proof of their success If these schools were 
encouraged and countenanced by the Education 
Department, and while retaining the scheme of 
study pursued m them, some proper additions 
were made in it, then they can possibly be made 
an integral p.irt of the scheme of national educa- 
tion In my opiiiion the scheme of study now- 
followed m these schools should be improved by 
the addition of anthmet c, mensuration, and some- 
thing of history, and some arrangement be made 
for their supervision and examination by the Edu- 
cation Department 

Up to the year 188D there were 213 aided 
schools out of 338 schools in the North-Western 
Provinces If the number of aided schools be 
augmented, and the litrms of the praot m aid be 
made milder, then there is a probability of no im« 
provemenb on the present state of affairs 
The Tillage system from ancient time was of a 
kind in which 8ome.com was fixed by tho village 
for the teachers or some land was assigned to 
them m which they made their own management , 
but this practice has now greatly dimmished in 
ibis country The situation and rights of such 
teachers were regarded as hereditary ones in the 
Tillage, and the men of every future generation 
tried to qnahfy tliemsolves, in jpoint of education, 
for the -post and rights in question. 

Qaft 6 — what opinion docs yonr experience 
lead you to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at home 
able to compete on equal terms, at examioations 
qualifying for the pnblio service, with boys edu- 
cated at school? 

An$ 5 —The literary attainments of those per 
sons who have received private educntiotr with 
regard to Oriental literatnro and the requirements 
of Government offices ^which have no great con 
oection wilb Western literature), ate proved to be 
mpenoT in comparison with those wbp have been 
edneated m Government schools , bnt where an 
acquamtanee with tho Western literature or a fair 
knowledge of the English language is gtnerallj 
thought to bo necessary, pnvatc instruction can 
oever compete with Government education 

Qvm 8 —What classes of schools shonld, in 
^out opinion, bo entrusted to 'Ntunicipal com- 
mittees for support and mvnagement ? Atsnming 
that tho provision of elementary instruction in 
towns 18 to be a charge against Municipal funds, 
what security nould you suggest against tho 
possibility of Municipal committees failing to 
make sufficient provision ? 

Am 8— In my opinion all the vernacnlar 
Ecboolsought to be placed under the management 
and care of the Municipal committees or local 
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Loirds, and if tliey be entrusted to the manage- 
ment of the former bodies, the income to^e 
assigned for the educational expenses should Le of 
such a kind as may be m the least precarious slate 
Jfthis arrangement were to bo carriftl out with 
due care and attention, tie irolibihty ©f the 
Municipal committees ever failing to meet the 
elucational expenses will perhaps be nduced to 
tbc smallest amount 


Q«m Is the 81 stem of payment h\ results 
suitable, jn your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant peopk? 

Jut 13 '\ith regard to tio circutniiancis of 
our piovinee, there ennuot bo ani prosiwt of the 
promotion of education through such tcacheni to 
whom payments le ma le merely by tlio results of 
eianimatiou Sucli wages are doubtfnl with rc 
of llie teaehers of this coun- 
try Hut if apropersum be fixed by way of adJi 

Sfn •“e«f6fid zeal in their labours, and the 


■Do,o» Lnowor«i,rci.M m 

tlie higher onler 


Q lit 16 — uo you know ol 
Government institutions of the higher onlei 
mi Lt be c osed or transferred to private uSl« 
mtb or without aid, without injury to education 

S' 

>»hiclii.,Uenablon!loSLoth. m! ' onlualion 

theie la not tho least doubt that V. ^ 
management of thfebdiiMi. n the 

OoYsinment tduoation DcrortmeJt 
erament could not h. «y.J. .*“« Got- 

XTLtZ'L-SSiS?’?- 

our sincere gratitude Tim done deserves 

pmduced a sXSnt l^asnotasyet 

male adequate arran^'ementid t?ho can 

•a'J edneational nftenSl.' j'”"'* 
But ,t 1, I eyond donbl that aVem SI”? r'"'> 
direction is alreadv beim- ‘‘tterest in t ns 

*'», jetas la?!. * ” ""«”u qnar 

any interest of the*^ kind aSd tfi’’” 

whose labours 13 the Mulnm outcome of 

Colloireat Aligarh I? “ 

Government were in » *'®e the 

trom the Bducat.on%euaJ’tTO£'t »>l‘?'tber 

“• “llegea, ,t will le«e 
ruoplo in a state oE rni^ Wl ,'‘‘““'“0 uE the 
« retjnired at 


and scliwls should contmno to exist as 
guides of tho system of education 
If m tho I resent shtc of tliiDfrstlsfi,.^. 
ment in.lilulioin bo cntrnslcj (^11'^"! 
pritnlo pereoni, II e ,«io, le „r ll.ii coonlr, rf 
InunJ net b, llie .dmmi.trativc caZl, 

nnd mlb regard to moiicji wliieh unio.teli 
tor tneb nudirlahi g., unable to unlerm V 

rti'lenf Ot e«aS,fc 

etiloot the Ilinaioiianes ii lucli that they anl. 
entniiW will, the eliarge of the eiMmeOw 
ernment .mlilMlion,, L„| the M leeliag, ,1.4 
mil be erealnl I , ll,„ proceeding in 11 e miaj. ,1 

the public again, t the Got crnmenl andiremwaicl 

to t)rnl(W>l. Ifa. ir •l.w.ieM 1 .^ al., ■-.< < 


Ulo Sioiernmcnt aod.,vuin«a 
^ i ^ thtLcstrwhcyoru 
Ttdw - a . II allow s ifisi 


present is that GovMnmenf ?! «<}oired at 
college, and .chocl, in prope^nl.™" “• 

the oromok,. .r — - £f5 B, ““d whencret 


‘h. Pooreol„;X"»BS*"’' 

oolloge or .ehool on a »»? 

reoeive adequate anpport trem ni“"' " "BSU to 
when the college or achV „5 ? GerernnieDt And 
prcpeion, condition! a„d » “u'* B' ■« n 
then Gorernmcnl can ahel, aleadile, 

•ohoo Eren, ,hat pUre „ k '** IT" college 5 
ooniider it a, ,1, dot, („ ° ,”;='’honthood and 
"lone In ‘ho,, laatilntione 

■•not follj.ol.Uehed'B,".^'’ of thing. 

tne Government colleges 


ace imtll IIIOUll WJ tut L 

Hupnrliil Ooiernmtnt, will ncier allow s wise 
Oomnment like the UntisU to adopt such a mes- 
•un? If such n transfer were to le earned cut 
then with rcgird to the nil s which with some ' 
mixture of rtligion ore now prevalent m a com 
iMiliory manner m the mission schools and eol 
Kges, il woul 1 botnitninouat to ordeno'* an tr 
elusion of those clas ca who respect titc7r rthgica 
from the benefits of education 

In order that permanent fielings ofloveiad 
^tual good wish nny b established between the 
Oovemment and its subjects, it is ncecssarrt) 

*r il* *t alluded to, though a man 

of liberal ideas and who«o nligioo is not a religion 
of oxleroaJs, may not care for it Therefore, with 
to those sentiments which I bare fully 
oxplaincd above, tho time has not yet arnredwien 
Uorernment should declare an intention cf lie 
.niture dwcnlod in queslioa lb, and IiolJing liii 
pinion, I do net wish to say onrllitog al»ut the 
measures contemplated in that question 

Qxet 5 / — I, at c]a«os pnncipiliy arafl them 
wives of Government or aid<.d seiiools and col- 
joges for the eduMtion of their cl lUren I How 
tar IS the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
dassw do not pay enough for s ich eduotiea ? 

uat IS the rate of fees payable for higher eda 
^cqu province, aud do yon consider it 

— Tlie lower and middlo clis^of the 
UinOos^avc derived greater benefit from the eda 
tion oucred in Government colleges and schools, 

loogb tho Ilindns of the higher and wealthier 
grade have profited by it to a less extent than the 
orraer class All the classes of the Jfuliammsdan 
wmmunity are shut out from its benefits to such 
degreo tint it will not perhaps be nn eiareer 

ation^ say that they havo not profited by it at 
*l 0 emmot find the names of nny Muham 
madans in the higher classes, if wo were evea to 
a search for them The children of the re 
^KcUWe and wealthy portion of the Muhammadan 
mmumty (leaving out Goverument servants) are 
not even to be seen in any Government college or 
Sotf c "j Muhammadans (if any) that are 
I * p^"V"~ *“®re are generally of the lower grade 

ot that immediately below it If there ore 
me boys of the respectable class of Jfiihamma 
^ them, they are very poor When the 

^thier classes do not avail themselves of the 
Bchooli!**»i. V Government colleges and 

complaint that they do not pay 
1 "®™“'? f” wliKulion 1. qnile tree In Ike 
R« % second year classes the rate of fee is 
eCndmf ®r>d fourth years Ils 5 pei 

of tha aV i* small compared with the'valne 
Of the elucat.on offered m them , but taking into 
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consideration tlie circumstances of tho'e Tpho attend 
them and tho general ideas of the people who 
altrsys expect a reduction >u the fees, 1 thmV tho 
above rate of ftcs as quite suQlcicnt for Govern* 
meat colleges 

The fees charged in the Canning College arc 
smaller than those in the other colleges, and tt is 
owing to this alone that boys from distant conn 
tries, such as Bengal and Central Provinces, are 
reading in it The principle on which fees are 
levied in the JIuhammsdan Anglo Oriental Col 
Jfge, Aligarh, entirely differs from that observed 
in all the other colleges In this college tho fees I 
arc charged according to (he means of the parents I 
or guardians of the bojs, and m my opinion this ^ 
method of lev} ing fets is very desirable If the ■ 
management of the colleges as regards education 
be of sopenor description, then the peo| Ic arc 
qnite willing to pay such fees, and of this the 
Muhammadan AnglivOriental College is an ex 
ample 

Qutt S2 , — Can jon adduce any initancc of a 
proprietary school or colKge snpported entirely by 
fees ? 

Am 22 —As far as my knowledge goes, there 
docs not exut any knoivu college or school m onr 
province which may be supported entirely by 
fees 

Quee 23 — Is it, in your opinion, possible for a 
non GoTcmmcafc institution of the higher order to 
become influential and stable when in direct com 
retitiou with a similar Gorernment lustitution ? 
U w, under what condiUoas do you consider that it 
might become so ? 

An$ 23 —If tbs agency be eiBcient, funds per 
manent, management of supervision effective, and 
tho teaching staff competent, a non Government 
in«titotion will be more loQuential and stable 
when in direct competition with a similar Gov 
eroment institatioa , tor instance, the St John's 
College of Agra and London Mission Society 
College, Benares 

Qut) 25— ‘Ho educated Natires in your prov- 
ince readily find remunerative employment 

A»t 2 j — Educated Natives often get employ 
meat withm three or four years after leaving 
school, but they seldom succeed m getting such 
employment os may be considered on adequate 
return for their edncatioD It appears from the 
North Western Provinces Bducation Report for 
1831, that, out of the students edneated in Gov- 
ernment cilleges, 700 snccceded m secunng van- 
ons employments, their salaries ranging from 
Hs 3 to Rs 150 But it is to be regretted that 
tbe report docs not show the vanous grades of the 
educated persons and the comparative amount of 
the salaries of tbe posts to which they were ap- 
pointed, as well as tbe nnmber of each grade 

It will be observed, from a pernsal of the report 
of the Inspector for Oudh, that the prospect m 
life of these persona is not encouraging There 
are very few English and vernacular knowing 
persons who m the beginning might hare obtained 
posts of higher salaries than Rs 15 and Rs 6 
respectively 

The educated persons hare not derired so mneh 
benefit from education as the Government, since 
the Government can now secure the services rf 
educated persons of every class on such small eata 
Ties at which it was impossible to get them before 

Ques 5(7— Is the instruction imparted in sec 


ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
tboso who do not pursue their studies further 
with useful ntid practical information ? 

Quet 27 —Do yon think there is my truth 
ra the statement tliat the attention of teachers 
and pnpits is unduly directed to tlm Entrance Lx- 
ammation of the University? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circumstance impairs the practi- 
cal valne of the education in secondary schools for 
the reqnircments of ordinary life? 

A»» 26 4 57— Regarding the secondary edn- 
cattoa it will not be improper tosay that it affords 
useful information, but it cannot bo said that it 
also offers a practical one The method of in- 
struction that has been adopted docs not in itself 
compn<e the means by which a knowledge of the 
latter kind may he obtained, and this u the reason 
that people of this education, when they get em 
ployment in any oQlce, seem to be in an anoma 
fous position Their coadttion is not only won- 
dered at by other ^rsons, but sometimeo they them- 
selves look upon it with regret 

Uie instruction given them for the Entrance Ex- 
amination of the Calcutta University docs not 
provide them with such practical information as 
IS requisite for the affairs of daily life They arc 
generally m what u termed a state of cramming, 
and not of thinking, about which there is so much 
cry The object of edneation cannot be gamed 
by means of cramming, but by Ibinhing In my 
onmios very little regard is paid to this point in 
(nis class of education , audit is due to this fact 
that the itodents are required to try to obtain the 
l^iBg marks in tho vnrions subjects 

Q«es 55 —Do you think that the number of 
pnpils m secondary schools who present them- 
selves for tho University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the require- 
ments of the country ? *lf }OU think so, what do 
yon regard as tbe causes of this state of things, 
and what remedies wonld you suggest ? 

Ast 55— If it be regarded as the chief obj'>ct 
of education to enable one to get employment in 
(be public service, (lien perhaps it will not E>e out 
of I lace to say that tlic number of students as 
shown ID tbe University Esammation returns is 
only sofficient to fill np the posts ormfenor grade 
Lven it will be proper to say that it exceeds tbe 
actoal requirements because when any post of Rs 
lOorRs ] a falls vacant, numerous applications 
are received from persons of this class, and matte s 
have now reached such a point that tbe Entrance 
class students are appointed to the post of 
copyists, and therefore it will not bo useless to 
devise some measures for the future as contem 
plated in tbe question 

But my ideas on the subject are quite different 
In my opinion education is a great requisite in the 
offairs of life In countnes where education is 
promnlgatcd in the most thorongh manner, it has 
not even entered the thought of any man that the 
wants of a country os regards public service can 
represent the trne measure of education If this 
thought were to gam ground, that education should 
Only supply the staff for the public service, then 
education will become only an instrument of ae- 
qninng that much which is wanted, and it will be 
qnito vain to make any efforts tor its own sake, as 
the nnmber of Government appointments is limit- 
ed by idl means 'We stand in need of education 
chicfiy to enable ns to improve onr social status 
and maintain it, to conduct the affairs of onr 
80 



daily life And commeicial dealings Eatwfutonlr, 
correspond ivitli each other, to achieTeolI other OD> 
jects which lehte to our well being, and to cnlti- 
vate feelings of Ioto between ourselves and the 
Govemtnent, and therefore I am of opinion that 
if t! eie be any possibility of such a hmit^ thought 

ever coming into existence, stena should be tiv^ en 
as far as possible to check it 

Qtiei 31 — Does the University cumculnm 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in second 
ary schools or are special Normal schools needed 
for the purpose? 

Am 31 — The subjects laid down in the Uniser* 
sity course of instruction do not ercato in the sto 
dents a good ability for the work of teaching, and 
therefoie when the University graduates are made 
teachers of the secoidary schools, they cannot 
give instruction in a suitable manner Iheir 
method of teaching la generally uncertain At 
hrst they adopt one method and when ther find 
themselves unsuccessful in it, they heuke them 
selves to another, and until they do not find nnv 
right and direct way, the education of the 
students remains in a miserable plight, and Oov- 
veinment money is squandered for nothing The 
Normal school student is never found to be m 
such a confused state . from the very Ugmning he 
lead. I,. pep,l. ate ,h, d„„t 

\ Hence I am of opinion that special 
"I"!'"' *01 ‘k« porpos^ uid 
sufficient to teach that method of teaching 

definite instruction in dutv 
and the principles of ooial conduct occupy anv 
of Government cS5^ JSJ 

thSi J'r ='°" “'■ to^LeoS 

ment of the mopol coodnet of Iho lop. nlmiit k 

i-s 
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curreil iy tho Ooirenimonl on l.gH edncjlon .. 
your province unnecessary 
pfi. 4S— Tlio nnnnol cost to Ooptpomt.l 
ligl clai. odipoolion is K. 1,10,019, „d lb. m 
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I i» oi*n •» per cent would amoniit 

to «s 3C0 per mensem, hut at the same time if 
consideration were paid to tho effect that owmir to 
high education Government can now leciiro V 
e^iccs of cducatea men on a limited salary md 
tfiat if such persons were to be searched out « 
former times Government might have to pay them 
larger salaries than at present, also that a lar^^o 
amount of money is saved to the public exchequer 
the benefits of high education become prominenlly 
clear I cannot, therefore, say that any portion 
of the money which Government spends on hi®!) 
cdocation is nnneccisary, but, on the contrary, there 
18 not perhaps any oti er head of expend lure 
which, m point of usefulness, can claua preference 
over it Of course, it is possible that no great 
amonnt of benefit may be expected to follow from 
such expenditure in particular places, while at 
others It may prove to be more beneficial, bat m 
any ease it is not desirable to stop that eipea 
ditoro 

At the same time it ought to be borne in mind 
I that ihe degree of advancement and prosper!^ to 
which the country has hitherto reached is mainly 
I due to high cdocation, tho other kinds of educi* 
tion being eomparatively of very little benefit to 
the countiy The value of the sound ideas and 
politics of a wise Government can be fully sppre* 
ciated by those who might have received the was 
fils of edncation, and n man of biebly cultivated 
ideas cannot bt expected to view the subtle qaa 
tions of administration ond policy of Oeveni 
ment with the same suspicion as an uninteUignt 
and poorly edocated man often does Hence tbii 
sort of education dees net merely contribute to 
the honour and wealth of the country, but also 
creates a feeling of loyalty to Government in the 
Bunds of the people at large And ns it u a 
general mle that the infinencc of highly edacaled 
persons always penetrates to those below them, 
and that the people of the lower orders usually 
follow the opiDioDS of those of the higher classes, 
the effect of high education is, therefore, very 
considerable m respect of the stability of the 
empire A highly educated man is like a sun 
which shines from nbovc, and with its bright 
rays illuminates all things beneath it Snehbe* 
log the case the Government ought, as far as 
pc^ible, to impart high education to the people 
and to evince greater lutcreat inits promotion 


69 —In yonr opinion, should fees in 
be paid by the term or hr the month 7 
r» fiO -n/.n. t r*. 1 


col 


oy w.. ,>aiu uy lue Term or ny tne montu r 
Ant 59— "With regard to tho pecnliar circnm 
stances of this country, the tuitional fees should 
be levied bv mnrifMv .,..1 nn the 


luiB conniiy, tne tuitionai lees 
oc levied by monthly payments, and not on the 
term system But the best way of collecting the 
tees would be that they may not be collected at 

the end of every month, but by the 6th of that 

month for which they may be due 

Qms 35 —How far do you consider it neces 
eary foi European professors to be employed m 
colleges educating up to the B A standard ? 

Co — In colleges in which instruction is 
imwrted up to the B A standard theie should be 
1 1. European professors, one for Eng 

Tu “,®’*tnre and the other for physical sciences 
ine o^er subjects can be taughtby Native profes 
«ore also o j r 
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Quet CG —Ate European professors caplojred^ 
or likely to be employed, m colleges under Nalira 
management ? 

Am GG — In the Aluhammadaa Anglo-OnentaJ 
College, Aligarh, the prmapal and the head 
master arc Europeans, and, as far as I know, it is 
the intention of the College committee, as soon 
as the funds at its disposal would permit, to ap 
pomt another European professor to give lectures 
in physical science 

Qaes 67 —Are the circumstances of any classof 
thepopolalion in your province (ey, the Aluham 
madans) such as to re^nue exceptional treatment 
in the matter of English education ? To what 
are these circamstanccs due, and how far have 
they been provided for ? 

Am t?7— Briefly stated, my opinion about tho 
causes which led the hlnhamm^ans to stand ^oof 
from the Government educational system is, that 
the respectable and wealthier.classes of tho SlussaU 
mans, even those of the middle class, consider it a 
degradation of themselves to send their childreti 
for education to Government schools and colleges 
People of every rank were admitted, as a rule, 
into the Government schools and educated there, 
and therefore they never hied to see (heirchiidrea 
educated in the company of those of the vulgar 
people, which they feared would certainly produce 
a very demoralismg effect on their own ebtidren 
They thought it better to educate their sons on 
the same principles which I have mentioned in 
ray answer to question 4 Of course some ie> 
8pectable,hut sot wealthy, Mubammodaos used to 
admit their sons into tbo Government schools, 
partly through the coeoaragement of their fnends 
and relatives who were serving as teachers or pro* 
fcisors in Oovemment mstitutions, and pi^Iy 
from the thought that school education would 
invest them wiHi a right to Goverumsut employ* 
ment, but such instances were very rare 
Government appoiofments which m those days 
were thought to be obtainable through the medium 
of the Education Dtpartment were regarded by 
ihe sespectokla Mv&soAmans Ca wnW^untig W 
their position and at the same timo their sons, 
by means of their private mstruetion, were gener- 
ally able to get such bandsome employment as 
was often denied to those brought up in tbo Gov 
ernment Educational Eepartment The pnvileges 
attached to school education were not considered 
so important as they now are, nor was it neces- 
sarily Ibooght to be very essential 

The Muhammadans also cherished the idea 
that English education would also have an uu- 
wholesome effect on their religious feelings The 
literature of every religion invariably involved the 
expression of religious thoughts in one shape or 
other, and so tho English literature was not also 
without then?. The ^ucntionol authonties had 
rather introduced those books in the comculum 
of study whose authors were the Missionanee or 
persons of a religions bias And as the English 


Govenmeat itself was also of the same religion, 
their thought (with some prepossession) about 
the English cdncation producing an unwholesome 
effect oa their religious feelings, became still 
stronger 

As it is a genenl rule that persona of lower 
classes follow the doings of those in higher classes 
of society and respect their opmious, go tbo 
Muhammadans of all clashes were one and all of 
the same opinion 

Along with this the liruhammadans always 
made some arrangements for the improvement of 
the moral conduct of their children side by side 
with their general instruction, and tbo super, 
vision of the moral instruction of the children 
which would make their manners refined and 
polite was thought to be of the greatest import- 
ance But there was no provision for ibis m 
Government schools The respectable I^Iubam- 
madans did not approve of that peculiar kind of 
freedom generally found in the students of Gov 
ernment schools There was no regular arrange 
ment about the hoarding of Muhammadan students 
which could indnce the Muhammadans to entrust 
their children to the care of Government schools 
These are the reasons which led the hfubammadans 
not to avail themselves of (he Government educa- 
tional system But now some change has occur- 
red, and IS taking place, m respect of all these 
points Moreover, tbe KlnhammadaDs have lost 
all that wealth and affluence which led them to 
claim specml distuctton 

Tbeir ibonghts were bent on an mstitutioo of 
the kind where instruction might be given to 
their sons, their moral condnet unproved, and 
their children saved from mixing op with those of 
tbe vulgar public, wbicb they considered as de- 
grading in their bebnlf and along with all these 
things their religions feelings nay not be touched 

This IS the very reason that, os soon os tbe 
Muhammadan Anglo Onental College was started, 
in which full regard was paid to everything, the 
intelligent and respectable Muhammadans (whose 
minds were free from ill founded prc^ndiccs, and 
who did not consider tho mere study of the Eng*- 
Iish as equal to being Christian) began to send m 
tbeir efaudren from distant places to the said col- 
lege Any one who would come and see these 
boys, enquire about tbeir famdies, ponder over 
tbeir numbers, and nt the same time examine the 
state and number of the students of all tbe Gov 
ernment colKges and schools, would he able fully 
to decide the matter 

Qun C9 —Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding institutions under European man- 
agement? 

Am C9 — t do not know of any college other 
than tho Muhammadan Anglo-Onental College 
Allgarb, in the North-Western Province®, which 
under Native management can sneces-fully com- 
pete with those neder European management 


Cj 0S3 examtnafton of ilouiiVi SAinrLLAn KiiAh 


Hij Mr. DcionTON. 

Q 1 —In tho 5th paragraph of jonr answer 
to question No 2, tbe aieragc daily attendance 
of bojs in the North- estcra Provinces and 
Oudh in 18S0 81 is given as 171,742, your 
estimate apparently includes girls, for the number 


of bo}8, according to the Director's report, is 
163,753, exelnsjve of those nt special echoes arc 

S u aware tbit of this tobl 145,017 are m tlic 
IkalKuidi schools, and that by a Government 
Older issued in 1874, Enrope-in Inspcctora are 
instructed to leave lbe«e schools to tbe inepcction 
of the Deputv Inspectors, and to confine their 
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own attention chieflj to tbe zilK, tahsili^and 
pargana sciools ? These schools together number 
17,879 scholars, and, adding one tenth ol the 
number m the halknbandi schools, we get a total 
of 82,370 Prom this total again we must de. 
duct 2,9c3, the number of boys examined at the 
Entrance, M C A V,and M C V examina 
tions, with which the Inspectors have nothiog to 
do Now, tal ing your own calculation of" the 
number of minutes which an Inspector on his 
tour can give to his schools, we Hnd that each Lov 
13 nider examination for twelve miautea. and 
sapposmg each ch«s to he made up of 15 boys we 
get three hours as the time that au Inspector can 

SeVl" “'‘•Selher 

.1 f B'™ *» tiMJ, 

it would probably be sufficient 

Q 2 — In the 6th paragraph of the same 

‘‘N^'«v;ra.scsdonotSe 

any interest in the matter, " while later on in the 

^ enrolled as members of" the 
^cal Education Committees do you consider that 
being so enrolled, thev would takrmore ,£? m 
ediwahon than they do at present ? 


reference to the same mru 

i|iSiS€S££= 

officer in anolberichool?" Governmenl 
^ -I would raHei not mention nnme. 


graph ol thI‘.?me'lSwer” C«n ml P”"' 

Sraf —inrstr ziTzt-z 


co„ 1 a'oTh"i~ 3 ” "i"-! P"“”‘ *ouche„ 

Int impiooement might be°pLSe\f*f''°il‘r' 
were appointed m whom iTio i teachers 
and whom they respected ^ ^ confidence 


oiti!™S„o7'r.h.' uA’ **'■ P”S»pb 

ottoohigharS;,a‘? '“S« 

^ ^“No, I did not mean that 


on.ter'’™nL‘'that°?. S“Suiph of the 

■Ppomlllin.Lh a„ta“ ' '» 

euch pargana eve there -uh eomnittee. u, 
mittees end enb eomnntteea aiid?,‘‘'!,rf'!? 
agement of the tahsih “'rn 

schools in their hands ? halkabondi 

U,f “““‘“oeislheeecre 


el 8 -It u frequently made Killeai 
lion, in my opinion 

Q 0 — In the same paragraph 1 0 U 61 T -n 

dalntt niilhonties, when on tonr^ mll’lal'}, 

Eto‘/ow?'“‘’“‘''’‘' 
not''oimTj.'‘tTer'““” ‘"‘'• 

® ””™er yon ea, ti 

BCnorallj speaking, there does not erisl ... 
deeire for primary education 'Ihe people ol lli 

lower classes do not want or appreciate it, "toq 

^ on to show how great their poverty is do L 
then think that it is possible to create the desire 
they continue in such poor circumstances? 
dl lO — The desire cannot be created 
Q — Id the 10th paragraph of vour 

answer to the 4th question jou say that lie 
classes of schools mentioned in the 4t[i and fith 
paragraphs arc of a kind " on which Governmfot 
help tan be bestowed, and I am of opinion that if 
nn attempt be made in that direction, it will le 
welcomed by them " Is it not a fact that help 
has frequently been preferred them under certs n 
conditions, and that when it has been accepted 
no improvement has been made m the schools? 

— I have never heard that anrf-fferof 
a reasonable kind has been made 
I ^ iS— In the 12th paragraph of the Kuse 
I answer yoo say, «it w a pity that the Edocatioa 
I7epartment has always looked upon these schools 
With contempt If any indigenous school hsB 
wn nbolisbeo owing to the competition of the 
OovemmeDt school, the officers of the Edoretioa 
Department have looked npon it as a proof of 
their sQece«s " will yen kindly mention any facts 
on which this statement is based ? 

Educational offieera have often told 
>no with glee that they have succeed^ lu getliiig 
indigenous schools closed 
^ answer to queition 16 jou 

“/'“^henever the promoters of natural education 
establish any college or school on a sound basis it 
ought ^to receive adequate support from Govern 
meat " can yon mention any instances in ffhch 
Oovemment has refused such support under rach 
circnmstances? 

— My meaning is that the Govern 
nient did not refuse help, but did not give it. 

^ jour answer to question 31 you 

My that '* th^ subjects laid down in the Universi 
♦ j^’**’*® Df instruction do not create in the 
* j D good ability for the work of teaching) 
and therefore when the University gradnafes o's 
made tojiflisra j iT--?. ii. 


'•“'*rctore wnen tue university graduates are 
niMe teachers of the secondary schools, they can 
instruction m a suitable manner 


iUBcnicnon in a suitable manner no 
you think that University students having for 
been under the most highly educated 
'b® teachers in colleges, and having received a 
much higher education than is given to boys lo 
onnal schools, do not with practice make good 
wachers in secondary schools ? 

. j -fa^Itis necessary, in my opinion, that 
naeots intending to become teachers should be 
™ned not only by books, but orally in the art 
and practice of givirg instruction 
„ ^ — With reference to your answer to 

®®'^®y®DDOt think that Natives w! 0 
, , ‘'®n honours in physical science are quit* 
stMidarf? teaching those subjects up to » the BA 


answer yon say^ the same 

*houldGemademth d,c.w election of teachers 
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A lo — ^Tn my ohmion tliey do not ^nirnlly 
po<ses3 tliose B]iccial qualities wIikK aro found in 
a European professor ' 

Q IG —In joui nnswei to question 67 you 
sa^ that, ns" people of every rank were admitttd 
ns a rule into the Government schools and educat- 
ed there, the Mnssalmaiia never liked to eee tlieir 
children in company of those of the vulgar people, 
which thty feared would certainly produce very 
demoralisin" effect on theic own children *’ do 
jou consider that Governmerit would have hcea 
justified in excluding the lower classes m order to 
attract the attendance of ^fussalmaus 

J 16 — No. I do not think that Government 
should have excluded those lower classes, Lnt it 
mi,;hfc have made special amn^cncats for the 
ediieatioD of Mussalni^ns. An Indian Eton mi^ht 
have been founded bj Government for the upper 
classes of Mussulmans 

By Me. Blackett. 

Q 1 — Do you think that Jlunicipal com- 
mittees or local boards can be safely entrusted 
with the management of vemacuhr schools? Are 
the members of them themselves sufEcicntly well 
educated to be likely to realise their rcspanaibililiea 
and ca^yout their duties efficiently? 

A, 1 —Not in general, but there are many 
members who ate quite equal to the task 

Q i —If religious mstruetion m aided 
schools were not compulsory, would it, in your 
«pimoD, dimmish the popular objection to them? 

A i —This would not obviate the diffienity, 
as such sthools would still be regarded as religions 
aud under hftssionary influence. i 

Q’ 3 — "NVould you approve of a mixed sys* I 
tern of payment, by which, in addition to a | 
small fixed grant ohtaiuable on very easy condi- ' 
tioDf, there should he further paymeutsor rewards 
oepcndiog on the results of exammation ? 

A Yes, but uoqualiCod payment by 
results 18 bad. 

Q 4— You stale that ecbnols arc sometimes 
merely gathered for the visit of the Deputy 
Inspector, and on the date fixed for cxamioation 
In the case of the visits of the European Inspector 
docs the same sort of thing ever happen ? 


I A. 4 — know tint this has happened m the 
case of Deputy Inspectors I havo no personal 
knowledge os to the caso of European Inspectors’ 
visits. 

By Mr. TYaud. 

Q 1 —Would you recommend the adoption 
by Muhammadans of the Hindu system of mental 
anthmetic? 

A 1 —Yes , the teaching of mental arithme- 
tic IS now conducted on the Hindu system la 
Hindi ludigcnous schools, and it is this system 
which I would transfer to schools of all sorts, 
ificlodiDg Muhammadan schools 

Q — With reference to the salaries o£ 
tcacheiv, do ^ou think that there is any ultimate 
rule for fixing salaries, except the amount of 
money at the disposal of committees ? 

A 2 —1 admit that salaries must be regulat- 
ed by the amount of money available, but I 
would save more funds by abolishing the posts of 
Inspectors and Deputy Inspectois, and making 
the local committees and residents responsible for 
inspection . 

Q 5 —Will you explain more m detail the 
method^ you recommend for the selection of 
teachers? 

A 3—1 mean that in the first place the 
teoebers should be selected from among the resi- 
dents in the vicinity of the schools Secondly, 
that they should bo selected on account of their 
capacity for teaching, whether that has been 
acquired at a Normal school, or by previous prac 
ticc and cxpeiienco. 

Q d— In your answer to question 25 you 
say there are very few Loglisb and vernaeulai- 
koowing persons who, at the beginning of their 
career, could obtain posts of higher salaries than 
Re 6 or Rs 6 respectively Now, Its 15 per 
mensem represents the interest at I per cent per 
mensem of Rs 1,500 do you think that many 
of the English-speaking lads who commence life 
with o salary of Jis, 15 per mensem, have spent 
Its 1,600 on their education ? 

J 4 — He may not have spent the money, 
but be has spent nine years of his life 


Staiement Iv Baja Breobaj Singe, c s i , o/ Kashipur, 


Qutt 3 —In your province, is primary instruc- 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 

E ' :calar classes only 7 Do any classes specially 
aloof from it , and, if so, why ? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and, if so, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
lufloential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge to every class of society ? 

jn3 3— As far as my experience goes, X think 
that the mass of popuMion of the villages id 
these provinces are not in a position to avail 
tbemseVes of the benefits of pablio instxuctioo 
They ate generally too poor, and cannot conve- 
niently send their children to school for educaUon 
Their circumstances arc so narrow that they can- 
not afford to employ paid terianla to help them in 
their works of agriculture, on which depend their 
livelihood, and are therefore obliged to work 
their children in the fields instead of being able to 
send them to school for education The children 


of the faltearU and padlidas only are capable of 
devoting themselves to scholastic studies, but 
they do not require any high standard of cduca- 
tiou The subjects of their study ought therefoie 
to be very limited, such as might be of advantage 
to them in the daily concerns pf their after-life. 
The study of geometry and algebra, or learning 
bietoncil facts, or geographical names by heart, 
such as are o^inanly taught in the schools, do 
them no good, because they arc of no use to them 
Coosequeutly, in order to make them useful mem- 
bers o! Uieir professioQ, it is simply necessaiy to 
teach them to read and write their mother-tongue 
tolerably well, and to cast simple accounts which 
come to their ordinary use 

Another fact that has struck me, and winch m 
a great measure impedes the progress of pnmary 
education, is the employment of inefficient teachers 
in the Tillage schools. The lufluence of the 
amlai is, in most cases, brought to bear upon the 
81 
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nppomtmenfc of tbesG teacLers Hib relative, whe- 
ther competent or not, has ninety-nine chaocea 


— V. uwc, iias uiiitLyuiDO COaOCef 

ont of a hundred for gettui" the appointment 
Almost all the educating; staff of every viilige school 
are therefore the rehtivea of the aw/<a of the tahnl 
to which that village belongs They core very 
htUe to pay adequate atteutioo to, and to take 
sufficieut paing in, the improvement of the child- 
reii whose education is put under their char*»e 
Ihe result is that the students make little or no 
progress, and their parents when they find tint 
after having attended the school for a considerable 
engthof time, their children have learned nothin«- 
lose heart and stop their attendance at the school’ 
Heuce the number of students in almost all the 
village schools is far below the avenoe But 
when any Inspector comes to the village on hia 
annual or six monthly tour of inspection, the 
teachei gemnllj collects -i number ot nillaje W, 


but .neb ..not tl,ec,ee.,.lbm;„"Tlet.”i' 

drawal of the (jovernmont management from 
national institutions will prslnoe I am “i 
to tl,,nb .but „,,1 pror? ^rc" % ,nj.™.S£ 
yircad of cJneetjon Gorernmeot Im k] oil 
.urns of money in eslabbshmg icloob J 
colic es mtb a view of disseminating the bless m 

■hould It at once mtbdraw its aid from lie 
mmiffcinenl of these instilntlous, Ike elTecl ™I1 
be nothing les, than fatal to the cause of ea.ro 


^bat opmion doee your cipetience 
lead you to bold of the eitenl aod valne of borne 
instruction f riour far is a boy educated at I ome 

e\Tellfe?,;,f” boyaedn. 

r,r,fVJ “y judgment, home edncaticn cin. 
not compare favournbly with that which is im 
parted in the public schools, where boys receive 

tuition of qualified 

teachers Hence home educated Love cannrt com I 
ducatedSeS' “ "“b tb. boy. 


eo2.natmnforl.c.lp„,f„e,? 
nauase^T if ‘ib«Zrt?a‘ir'd‘'"r‘’r '>■' 

' improbable that many I 


Q»« 41 — Is there indigenous instmction far 
ffirls in the province will, winch you are acquaint, 
ed, and, if so, wliat is its character? ^ 

school ID the Ds. 

tiict of Tarai hut m other disticfs such as Mora 
dnbad, Barielly,&c, there are such insttntions. 
feople at first liesitatcd to send the young female 
®, , ” foi- education to soch 

schools The preiaicnce of the lyslem 

nmong the Natives opposed a formidable huner 
j lor some time to their doing so But such obsta- 
cJei liave now been greatly removed, and s ce 
the MUllishment of the European lady tu/bresses 
or the education of the female member* of the 
a ive familieB the cause of female edncatiooK 
making rapid nod steady advance 
Qiiet C 9 —Can schools and colleges under, 
native manageinentc mpetesuecessfully witl cor 
meot?*^'”^ *'’**’'^utioD 8 under European manage 


. “As a general rule, educational losti 

101)8, in my opinion, cannot be to sueoessfully 
naged by the Natives of these nrovinees u by 
oropeaos Eut there nre certain honoorableei 
p ions Men like the Honourable Syud Ahmed 
Bahadur, who has always energetically 
, , hiiDsi,]f to the canseof education, m ght 
<?„-l ”l, “•■'■y ‘b ou successfull) 

ouch able men there are, but very few 


^iidence of Ram TnE 
ha^ had of f^rmmir^an^^ opportunities yon 
experience has been gamed ^ ‘ Province your 
under Mr 

Dalhousie, 1 tried at the i ° ^ Lord 

Edwards, an eTuoat on,l “y Mr 

Hill States I opened an protected 

at Simla with a Lardm^ t 
established several ^ house attached to it I 
girls in diffemnt Shter^S^a '’“y* 

&o There ,s a placS 

Tery wild and Ixxch cut o/T’” 

world, when I visited from the civil sed 

I eaw the people there hv.fc'''^^ Edwards, 

stoned houses without 

except hanging staircases 

at our approach They did 

but were very honest ^-When ^ 

to pay rent or revenue t, y J“»»a wi 

them small pai eels of with 

the represeufatives of L pebbles, 

- •» 


Hon, Siva Peaskad, c s r 


the accounts When I per 
»h»„ * . educate their children and gave 
, , ® teacher, everybody except Mr EdwarJs 

™ at me Strange to say, I received aletter 
A ™®®th 8 ago from n man who was then one of 
, ® eludents of that little school, describing 
his anxiety to see me once 
" , was there (in Simla) that I c mmenced 
^iing bewLs for such schools To show how far 
_ uueeqed in my scheme, I quote below ' an order 


Iht JToitiU tU Ceurl »J 
^forhntt^^ *f«<5<4 JlowBiSfr lSa3 


7lh Felruarv (No 6) 1SS2 

"**• ®re»t crrft dw to Mr Rlirar?. for tba Jt. ««<>»• 


.vv, „ uaeiojur iiAiwarcH lor toa ja iic ooi 

Mool bev, f, ej.iH.t principle* on wh ch LcLu con F led 
•«o«*ta8iai> w th tl e ttM itance of L B 'icr sbu 

here ewer bed. ‘l“e w « of elementarj- kooti 

Nocwiier (A’o IS53 

<* ertabl slune t of tho soboolj for edoention of tk» 
^Om^rtk* main cmbm People of the 11 11* upon tlagodi 

colated Itvaa.. ponntendencaof Mr Edwards « o** 

0 Ti] sat on “ ®t esBcnt a] use In r omot nv Ibo 

»no > prorciDDOt of tlio people, nnd re apprort 
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of tl»c Hon tlie Conttof Directors Mr Tlioma* ‘ 
s>n, tlic tben Lieutenint Governor of the North* 
Western Provinces, when he visitcil bimla, was 
fo much |ilen«ed with whnt he 8iw there, tint he sent 
up Mr II S Reid from Moradibad simply to see 
iny svstem ond introduce ni> hooLs into thcTiIlage 
slIiooIs which he wis {joinjj to open in some of the 
irperirccntnl districts It wns his appreciation of 
the interest I took m the can've of education which 
led Mr Ilcid to obtain from Mr Colvin an Inspec* 
torship for me when the educational scheme was 
introduced, just before tho mutiny, in the Renarca 
division 1 have worked soma twenty two j ears 
ns an Inspector in the Department of Public In- 
struction, first, hnvii ^ charge of the IlcniTes and 
Allahabad dmsions 3rd circle, and afterward’ of 
those of Agra aud Jbansi (2nd circle) Mr 
Edwards I ad submitted A scheme of ; oj nlar ednea 
tion somewhat similar to that introduced m Simla 
uoderl is auspices, which formed ton certain evKnt 
the lass of the famous despatch of Sir Charles 
Wood Mr Edwards has mentioned this in hia 
tvideucc before the Parliamentarj Committee I 
have b1<o seen much of edncation m other parts of 
India from Kashmir and Ajmic down to Ganga 
bagar and Puna 

Ihe above I hope, will satisfy the Commission 
lhat I*havc 1 ad ample opportunities to form some 
opinion on the subject of cdication m India to 
which 1 may be allowed to say, if Z have not de 
voted m> whole lifo, I have certainly devoted tho 
best and the roam part of lU 

Qhh P—Do you think that in yonr province 
tho system of primary education has been placed 
on a Boned basis, and is capableof deaelopment up 
to the lequircmentB of the commnnity ? Can you 
suggest any improvements m the sj stem of admin* 
istration or in the course of instruction ? 

Ant S'—keB, I think the system of primary 
education has heea placed on a roam] basis,aRdssa 
system, has already almost fully developed and 
reached a point which is perl aps above il e require- 
loents of the community lie numbers under 
instruction may increa«e, but about tho lustniction 
I have often heard it said that our boys are over- 
lought. The administration commenced with the 
appointment of a separate department Tl ere was 
an individual credit, indnid tal respon’ibilitv, in- 
dividual activity and energy, and individoal zeal 
ir rather enthusiasm I must give here an ex- 
imple for illustration — -I have inspected my 
schools, when I was Inspector during all the 
months of the year nding withcamp,by palki dak, 
by camel carnage, by a carnage drawn by coolies, 
or by nnj means available Jnst after the mutinj 
I went to Devaria tahsildari in Gorakhpur in a 
buggy drawn by coolies wben 1 changed from 
village to village carrying my cook a id kbidmat- 
gar in an ekka when I was examining the boje, 
news arrived to the tahsildar that a strong Ixuly of 
mutineers were lying m the ueigl bourhood, and n 
night attack was expected There was great ex 
citement , but tho mutineers d d not Came In 
Cnwnpore one night, wl en 1 was sleeping in my 
jniki, the bearers with tl e burniog torch took me 
througl the camp of a European regiment The 
guard thought the mutineers were coming, there 

tterefore of jonr 1 nnng pren tliora cuconrsgoitiont sod ■«« tt- 
nnee Thu , tho first not ce wo harchnij of Ibe in>t tat on 

I bnvo just rcmrel th! eilnrt f o n Cnl ntUof iba Courts 
onion ■ d hope it will prare as tatufsetor; to jou a* K b > 
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was a great stir , and when I opened the doors of 
my palkt I found it placed on the ground and siir 
rouniUd by tho soldiers with baj oneta fixed , but 
when 1 commenced talking Engl sb, there was a 
great laugl , and I was allowed todepart m safety 
One dark night when it was raining hard I was 
parsing by palki dak through the Phaurn Cl ann 
jangal in OorakI pur followed by mj Deputy on 
horse bock hating a blanket on his head A naK 
bad overflowed ani the jlanks of the bndge were 
swept awaj , hut the posts supporting tl em were 
concealed m the water, in winch tl o leg of my 
Dejntj’s horse being entangled, the horse and 
tl e nder both fell down My bearers gave the 
alarm— I ciroe out from the palki to help and had 
the horse diseutanglcd fiom the woo leu posts in 
iho water I shill never forget a night when I 
nas travelling by pAlki d&l in rntehpur, followed 
ly my Deputy, I iindit Iletram, who is now n 
,.reat man in Rewn, on horse! ack The nun 
came, he was very tliulj covered and slivering 
I mi^ht multiply instances to t o end , I I ave 
cxamiicdboys for instance in Mnu (Azamgarh) 
at midnight by torchlight I qnotb from mv 
Annual Report* on the inspection of vallage school 
boys by Lord Northbrook Lord Lawrei ce in- 
spccttdsome fi,00D boys collected for I im from the 
lire nearest districts of the Benares Division in tl e 
College compound lie exehtmed, "Gofd gra 
ciousi” when he saw the bovs all quietly sqnatt ng 
on the ground with open bonks and maps spiead 
lie asked n boy, "Angra i but ht mafil koun- milk 
ka*f and was much pleased wben the hoy an- 
' swered “Italy" I again quote from my Ainual 
Report* about His Eojal Higbsess the Duke oi 


' Ttte gmicft erest to tb« b itor; ef tt>« ve«r ti (lie inipw 
Iran oftwotlootani) anil • I alt ><( the nr boonng' tabi It aud 
b Ikabandt bc;a ef the diitrict In the ) buira Onrde at AlUb 
akad b; tira b sheet beat of t • OorcniTnent Iltf Ezei.t!eTic7 
Ibe Traeroy *911 Dormer Omrnl of India arfonpan a 3 b/ S r 
tv Hair Uii EsecDenrjr »)ro waU jt nloi p the rone of 
bo;*, (wMnl over qo oil; tl o epper elaun and enmrneneed b • 
arrotio; down from the 4tb rise*. Lord bortbbroeli dd not 
Imre evro tbr rr; rtcr* of the (niohm n not ent Quf*( one 

wbrrew** Aun> ^cbbonml? nndthclkr are not nrd aarl 
Ijt ctu; bat furtonitrl; tl ' r book* eonta a ng' the I forma 
to tie bovs rmd I; anitttred It Se lot a imaU OompI ni«nt 
to tl e dopciTtirimt tl itt II • Lnrdsi p hnd to remark i I * 
I* jost whnt we bare at bo na And the plensore II i Lord 
•b pdenvei! from »1 nt ho inw maj be guesred bj theqaa t ty 
of pwretmnit* (to ■ maan la pacta) wh c)i bo gave from L * own 
pocket to bo d atr butcti to tl c boya present. 

' Tbo most iirportant event n tl e I atory of tboinapoclon 
of Iho yoi r uodcr review la the Inspect on and rzan nat on of 
1 0-0 fro tl B ne ghbonr ng I alLaband adioola { Cl ak t 
the honl ng ptaco of the blahdrij b of Rrnnre* br U a Ficcl 
IcncT the V ecTOy and II a Royal il gbneu the Dale of E I n 
barsb It vraa ■ noble a gbt vrorih ace ng Bv the a do of > 
Dinet be atiful In k nnder the dorp shade of fine took ng trocs 
il « bova iqantted on clatl rpronil oii the grnunii arranged In 
clniaaos I ne by I BC aa route in 1 qu ct aa atone cot fignreaj hnd 
when tbe elepl anla wore war g fo taka tl e V corny a I the 
Pr nee to aboot t ger* the itratand locnnd class bny, wore de 
ino atrat ng pobicmi in geometry Tbcy anawerod all the 
qooato a ant pointed out atitte plicoa asked inthemapof 
Eoropo mo*t a Im mbij the V ireroy end the Pnnee seemed 
to bo ranch pleased and tinoae<l to hear a d sec tl e boys write 
from d « at os Ibe f Ho ri g is the p ee d dated on the 

■^T ^ w ir 

g;jf wsiT ^ ir ? t 

Tbe 01 awen to tb a by ICl bnrs eaeb wr t ng In b a own way 
are more cut ooa and amua g thin a vtbl g dll of them 
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EJmlar^l. The rioDouraUe Jtr Drumtnoud ind 
S.r Uiniam Mmr hive examined thousai ds and 
tl.ousaude of village school hoys daily for monllis 
and months I miy be alloived to qnote* what 
Air Colvm said in hia speech when the cduca. 
tional scheme estab .shed in Benares division was 
not even a year old Now I haie retired from 
servae and am placed on the Lducational Com 
m.ttees, Alunitipal and local, but I never go to 

The poor Deputy and Inspector are b th nerhans 
bro en hearted, though they may never gile veSt 
to then feelings. No one tikes the leisfinteiest 

=SS-«si5 

C.I., » .1,. V,«r., h.. h,. Legdi SnS 


1 art.ci lar classes only ? Wn by 

ioM aloof 

the daises of thr^eople^'y ^will divide 
poverty It « t.ue thaf iL . »beir 

rich than ever it was Thor '9 far more 

wealth and growth of ! ‘® f^c^fnulatiou of 
f5«t onr sta®rurpo.^tTj‘/^i' fit 

I’lassey and w^rwa. I**'"® battle of 

some Native States at tin. interior of 

they nse (aniat (gourdsl inato«^ Pof> 

they Lave only rag, j,„ jt , » ’’v eartlien pots, 

the coarsest /hod po.sib le^ 

t' at ,n a sufficent quan t ty T7w,l)"f^, 

remove this poverty, though mLh 

I ehall not forget how one 

armed nt Rasm m R.n/"® ^ ““expectedly 

fo tbe jangal to p.ck up beri V " 
huDger, and, running towards “PP^ose their 

boisbytbeir namesf brour ht In b’^s, calling U,® 
avmg rags round their wa.st 1 ^ 1 “® ‘’»elve 
the Irans Jumna parganas of R?® in 

called on Sir Court.lhe Ih/n &c,I 

cncatnped there, to help me ?n^ ""bo wag 

establish village schools^ H„ “oney to 

Jon t you see cverj third man^''^'?** P*«aJ, 
one third of the nnii.u. m lame here t» 

itTo*’^'*' *bo body'^and thi'S ‘f® *be 

“t '■■ 

l uV.':; '• IW am, 

in— “ "I .nl 

al'JSS 


'5^TXf ’ M, c... 

idJed thathajva. going to rMocl n. r *■ 
mcnt to oite 0 „vi„on of .ilUomLl onfe 

tk j-im-i (Gooeinment demond) M,„ 

M tat onj tk™ .o.trnotod It „ p„o„, 3‘f 
lecps boot Ike people fre„ „j„y ^,7 J “ 
^od Old deejinble Little boe. tee’p et 
from tlie Eelds, pick up cow diiiig foi fuel u. 
out Cottle for glazing and watering, brinr „„„ 
for fodder and m lael lielp tbeir parent. iS if™ 
ways ijj their rural life They e-iiinnt .rtn« .7 
.ernoe.otllieirebildren, llioiwLo can El f 

,, ^ r be accessil !e There 

Euioiw, there being no prejudice of caste orwant 
‘^bildicn are sent ns hoarJcra 
thousMds ofrailes-away, here, unless the school ii 
brought to the very doora of the people, they ire 
not disposed to allow then cLillren to atteni I 
gave, pueially spMki.jg, a radius of three or four 
miles to my halkabandi schools, and when lasU 
the neighbouriug villages to serd the r ch.Mrcn, 
they pleaded the risk of their being earned arii 
l>y wolves, as the dirkiiess followed so qj cLly the 
closing of the school id the winter season We 
haveasiying, nauptiradidfl^ttciulid/'thitis 'for 
nine men of Noith-Western Provinces anMudh 
^ cooking places are required" Boys caDoet 
and pa.ents cannot afford to supply them, 
with cool. Bad food bring, .leh,,,, 'tI» 
ere the diffionlues I bad to contend with in flli.t 
mj boordrog.lio ises Tkose irbo nrc well ej hm 
no faith in Native superintendents of bearding 
nooses, and native servants esn be trusted only as 
much as mercenary troops They won't send 
t^ii children to live with Christians They will 
*’ *beir sons uneducated rather than 
»^i ^.cT ®f *beir sight We must wa t 

, * prejudice is worn out, or India pro- 

fiiiJll bke Di Arnold of Rugby So, tbe 
^rcb tor ic.lroctioii depend, epon tbe degree ef 
poverty depends upon profession* 
c'r.efo mainly depend upon the divisions of 

““Btes, hie Alifrs, Knlars, 
ivunUs, KacLhjs, Koeus, Nd.s, Lumhars, Telia, 
cl!' DhuniSs, Juldbis, &c, 

^7 labour and are poor, whereas 
fro !!«*”*' Manias and KSyasths, &e, 
sllir ““ove poverty, their professions gener* 
!!.h «“‘ne bind of knowledge of letlew, 

sfcfinni thankfully tike advantage of any 

cbiMron *®,b '® Pj®C6d m their way and sead their 
sm-irir^r. 'tit®? ^bey can conveniently spare their 
as tar a , , b“®madans generally hold aloof cod, 

^ nn.?! J '“’'® f“imred, this springs from a kind 
1h*.» ».i Pvideor a kind of national prejudice 
thf ®^P“fd itf place the Kurau in 

narrnt 1 1 ! d!'®**" “^Jdrcn to be repeated by tl cm 

Cl ?\‘bey call flmd, "gindi" (dirty), 
coa^ai^'^f”°®^'^‘®radingto learn it, they of 
nod AmI® to teach their children Persian 
Etm S'l' b“? ‘beae languages are very difficult 
St ‘'“O’" f of the Persian lettors or the 
Terv fcw requires so much time that 

to wntrcT” “ 0 "*^ ^0 *beir object To learn 
amount iT* ^ *“ letters costs the same 

P™ to W‘te m Eaghsb 

and no oncTcl (advice) in llmdi 

letters and w Joubt it, but if I write in Ptrsim 
u» f rlU \ ""‘^b ) instea 1 of with 

* advice « ’ mi® will be « arms, ' and cot 

*“'• the correctness of the Urdu spilhng 
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vJl.!:. to tillage leartin^.o tie tamt teason.or 
pua one rainj, eeason m one tillage end nnoller 

etiy— each letter staniliiig eiactlr for the 

epelling, where yon hate to write a, h, o, n, I. d Md 

^e,n.tr:nLe"?tV:^&'“4:trA“^ 

tahiriviri jeVs'-sT .rfe.roi'tt'’” 

tbe nnmber of boys m my schools. I also^ repoS 

tt t.r iLfa^r ^ 

on|irstn"": fr."n‘eCe! "tlTen^o^fe 

S.oSrM”f„‘ 7 :rTh.‘§'ra^^^'»”^ 

few selected oot o£ a sense^ of dott^%''^^"’^ “ 

when the late Manlvi GhSam ^nvTi 

d.oatc Judge m Beu^iS t J A“K sTr, 

\”S ^ing to him to tale my les^ons^in 

sSSSsi's”* 

1 ome ai d receiye whatarer 
no.e Tvho can afford U 

fheir children Generally^ tie* ^^i®*®** 
neighbourhood of the 


from bou«e to house teSbinf. Imto^ te^bera go 
fxedpayfiomeach Lnfiti.,® receiving 

teaci « , 1 ^ I t«»»d ..y 

laeniem Oftfa til sSointoent"'" '“1"® P" 
profession is hereditary ” rather the 

ratronage goes too lar n 
I entered alionse to see sow! h? *“ /aunpur that 
■og, there was notody e«epV?alf a”/'" 'r"* 
and their blind teaelier ff,ri,“ ' '’<’P» 

reading some of the tewe’a^f lfe‘l''®i'® ''““'P 

tl e same time, as their teaph^i- *'i i at 

fighting with each other I left^ior^/ see, were 
proprietor of the hoose to to send the 

turned from his shon TT ^'*“P when he rt 
to have a letter teacher He i } bim 

Bible , the teacher's father f'*® iropos. 

l*sledhim what was the use 

teacher ? He said the hhl^l Z^ ^“pIoyiDg a 11, ud 

no man , he Lept the hors wfi? 

gMd man could not bj nro«,?V' «** a 

ralaty which the blind mS wae^ 

receive Some wealthy Tit i content to 

Imflmbakhah’s school ^tn J Mnnsbt 

-tore Ile<penlahin ”n/*j"„"P" 
of which Manlvi Abdul Hni,„*r^°’«'«ri,, oot 
rcceivedRs 60 JlanroftSh' master, 

wbo had come from dfirercoYnart'"H'"“y“’®»* 
to read there, received f^wv?^ *^“®tiT 

Maulvi who was teLl clothing a 

at Ghazipur having nDa^rll^? ' i«tona School 
“«ter, establisled h.s the head 

Bubscnplions, and receiv^ ^Veettd some 

Government They hav^n e«nt.in aid from the 
course of study Seb hny^ «!Weatioii or fixed 
p I direr lS,'“p'^“P [*> Iw own h„,k 
tmU, 1,„ iX"''' Pop Pnog, the tear, „ 

''"'~'»P-Po".r£„V,'‘‘o'„t 7 y' 


wns iiapccting a liallahand/,e!„el . 1 ,, ,, 
teacher complained that a cerinm i ’ , 

pny the priS, of hi, elLV^,",;" ^'"01 to 
father) he eaid he had already a hooVV. f‘ *” 
Jon and when 1 wanted 
duced from his bag a miesionarr tJll v 

had giren him affialhi Fair'™ i 
which he had iept with tbe greatest « 
siWe, doublj- covered, for his ^n tTherEeK 
^ school going age Brdhmaus in villages 
rally read astrology ,n Sanstnt io eamK 
livelihood by pointing out auspicious davTS 
ri^e, P^°Sl»ng, filing a smt, tc iS Pepu- 

echooJs the books generally read like Mnm t / 

-Mahnindnawah ^hdrde^shrL'ltt^^S 

anything—most amorous— .poil the claraeter ef 
^ boys for their who^ life, aud lead them to the 
grossest sensuality Even the 6th chapter rf 
Sid, s Gnlistin and the 3rd chapter of b« Borim 
are very objectionable. Pandits and Maulvis io 
not know arithmetic I tried my best to improve ' 
the indigenous schools Sir Donald Weliods 
wish, when Collector of Benares, was to male tbe 
teacbere hereditary and assign them lands iniisir 
of 1 ”. j wide 

ftL i'® fcrteachin?, 

and there being no teaching, tried to pay bv 

results or partly by results orgranUn aid; tat 

mj Mdeavonr was qmte fruitless m indnciD? He 
tethers to form classes and have better books— 
not to commence Persian till the boy could reiJ 
Mdyite bis own vemocnlar— not to teaeb lib 
^rrots witbont explaining the mean ng, and food 
me teachers are most deficient and do not 1 ke to 
deficiency Brahmans for Biniknl, 
t^ayastbs for Hindi, and Mubammadans for Per 
mn and Arabic, are generally selected, but odIt 
tbose who are very poor nnd bare no nual fieatiene 
lor any business In this country a man net fit 
lor any business undertakes one of the three pro* 
fwsioDS-TeachiDg, medicine, or editing some 
esfililT^ ^ 8^°'^ Normal school was 

Jn Benares, but now it has been gra- 
dually reduced to a steleton T?e cannot prowde 
masters for indigenous schools If we send our 
masters tbe boys will not attend In fact,the4k 
b«vi!«'*i* teachers, and not teachera for 

wnools Under no circumstances, I consider, can 
be turned to any good 
Tlifif a ^ “ system of national education 

fmm keeping away many good bora 

education Ihe masterswe ve^ 
form ? ** accept State md, and agree to con 
fN«il.ow** rules you propose, but it is alto* 
^Iher out of their power, they cannot, and will 
m aid I bad given grant 

oLImma «* mdigenous schools, but I wvs 

wisfi^ ^‘^bdraw many of them Goremoent 
the 7®^® *be people manage, lot 

'^'^bng to pay, provided the Got 
not mi the management Ihey can 

monev ,1“"’ I bad no licfc of 

to pay, but 

tl e rT..r^ , “®“»ge®ent , they paid and plawl 
my management So I con 
«1 oals in, reluctantly many indigenous 

W went,™ ^ I“f "S » “»> «f "■!«’ 

"nprMwtwJ Lv .nt™® ifnglo-vernocnlorfcliocl, 
meat nnder^., by the Govero* 

*r my management 

^ ®”^^bat opinion does your expentnee 
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* lead }ou to hold of the exteot and rake of home 
'' iDstmction ? How far ts a boy educated at home 
^ able to compete, ou equal terms, at cxnmmatioDs 
> quahf) in;* for tbe public ecrvicc, with boys cducai- 
' ol at Bcliool ? 

I Am C —la my opinion homo insiruetiOQ ts 
t tamed to a great extent My suggestion to note 
! down bow many can read and write in the preced- 
log census was not acted upon ; but as in the last 
census it has been notc.d down, very soon it will be 
known liow fir bomo instruction goes Ilmdf is 
\cry easily taught, onl the people seldom goto 
teachers or employ them for that Men and 
women both learn generally among themsches to 
read and write I well remember when a boy 1 
learnt the Hindi letters from a relative ol mine in 
three days 5Iy grandmother, her tv,o sisters, 
toy mother, my two aunts, and my three sisters 
all could read and write Hindi I have seldom 
met a home-made Pandit or Maulvf, though often 
Pandits teach tbeir sons and relatives at home, 
and so the Maulvfs As regards qnaliGcafions for 
the public sorvice, I must first know the nature of 
tbe public scrTico , for those posts which require 
Hindi or Persian (without arithmetic and sarvey- 
mg) writing and reading no end of persons edu- 
cate at borne will always be available, but 
1 Dglish ctluoatinn at home is m/ None cau com- 
pete with tbe Qovernmeut school boys 

Qnef 6 —flow far can tbe Government depend 
on private effort, aided or unai<le<l, ferlliesuppi) of 
elementary instnicliou in rural distncta? Can 
y ou enumerate the private agencies which exut for 
promoting pnmary instruction ? 

Ant 6 —The Oovemmeot cannot depend tn Iho 
least on any pnvate effort. Had the ] eople sup- 
} lied elementary instruction in rural districts, the 
Government of the day would hare been foolish to 
do what It has done The Miiiionancs will uuder- 
AD/ihiog, hot an/ astensjon of iWj/ 
operation, howsoever good it may be, will be most 
dangerous, if the Oovernmeot attempts to retrace 
its steps and withdraws from the undertaking I 
will give you an instance of some private effort 
I bad read of a good Hindi school at Kfiajua, with 
some sixty or seventy beys, in Sir W hfuir's 
Peport when he was a Settlement OlSccr in 
Fatebpur district I, as Inspector, when 1 went 
for the fret time to Khajns, enquired about tho 
echnol Gone The teacher? Dead Thebouso? 
Fallen I 

Quit 7— How far, in your opinion, can funds 
nssigned for pnmary education in raral districts 
bo advantageously administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? Mbit are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies ? 

A"t 7— Generally speaking, the committees 
and boards in this country, in tbe present state of 
society and under the present circumstances can 
be expected to do good only if they are used as 
the Histnct OIDccr's council for such purposes ss 
e lucatiOD, sanitutiOD, communication, &.e , fee 
tTithout a Government OCBcer tho committees are 
just 03 bodies wi bout souls As far as education 
is coDCcmeJ, leave the administration of the schools 
entirely m the hands of the department, and let 
the committees cooHne their labours to the pay- 
ment of salaries, checking tho accounts, building 
the Bchoolhonses, raising subscriptions orvolnutary 
contributions, and helping the department by 
bringing to its notice any shortcomings or faults 


of its subordinates, and such like matters To mo 
tho committees were of the greatest possible help 
aod use 

Quet S — What classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit- 
tees for snpport and management ^ Assuming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns IS to bo a charge against Municipal fond*, 
what secunty would j on suggest against the pos- 
sibility of Miioicipal committees failing to make 
sulBcient provision ? 

Ant 5— Tbe Municipalities ongbt to support 
all classes of schools except tbe bigb, such as col- 
leges, collegiate schools, nnd high schools, but 
committees cannot manage; the management 
must be eft with the Department I am n Muni- 
cipal Commissioner, I will pay any amount which 
I can conveniently afford, hut I should not like to 
hare to do anythiDg with any management If 
Mnmeipal committees fail to make sudlcieut pro- 
vision for anything they are trusted with, they 
will show they are not fit for self government, 
and then tbe sooner they are knocked on the bead 
the better 

Quet ff.—JJavo you any enggcstions to make 
on the system in foreo for providing teachers m 
pnmary schools ? W hat is the present social 
status of vilhge schoolmasters? J)o they exert 
a beneficial inducneo among the villagers ? Can 
you suggest measures, other than increase of pay, 
for improving their position ? 

Ant f)— ticrything depends on the eye® of tbe 
head of the Department If be closes big eyes, 
j woo to tbe schools if be keeps them open, good 
' teachers arc not onprocnmlle Vi hen I was In- 
spector I made it my clnef doty to look after tho 
teachers, and always had an c>c open theb I 
never found the adsgo “ when the eat is away tbe 
mice play ” so truly applied as in this cose when 
the Inspectors leave matters to their deputies 
The deputies generally employ those who pay them 
most I employ cd, as far ns I could, men of tho 
Bame locality, of better caste, ifnossihle, those who 
had trorlcd ta titdfgeaoas Kito/th ere thxa in 
whom tbe znmirdars or the chief men of the 
village hod some confdcncc If the teachers were 
deficient in any of the branches of their studies, 

I gave them timo to learn or sent them to our 
Normal schools The teacher, being perhaps the 
only one, or one of those few who are fit for the 

E arpose, generally helps the zamindirs in writing 
IS letters and settling his accounts, for which 
the latter pays him in many ways, m food, m 
gram, m cloth, in accommodation, and sends his 
own children to tho school This makes the post 
of rupees four worth eight I was always averse 
to paying halkabandi teachers more than rupees 
lire per mensem and I could obtain for that sum 
os good teachers as any there may be now Re- 
BpcctnUe men m a village will deem it a boon if 
they can secure a fixed income of rupees sixty per 
annum My tencliers, generally speaking, exert- 
ed certainly a bencfic al infinence among the 
villagers Jfany of tl cm kept their schools open 
dunng the mutiny and supplied the authorities 
with u'eful newB Many of them established 
Bight classes and cheap libraries 

Quet 10— TVliat subjects of instrnction, if 
introduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to tbe community at large, and 
especially to tho agricnltural classes? Should any 
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special means be adopted for maVm^ the m- 
straetion m such subjects efficient ? 

Jnt lO^The course of study fixed for onr 
bcLotIs u such that a student may carry on his 
studies from ballabanJi schools (primarr) to 
tahsih, from tahsili to zilla schools (inferior), from 
inferior to superior and high, and from ruiwnor 
and high to colleges So, from HinditoVnlu 
and from Urdu to Persian and Arabic or Eo^lish 
Ihe subjects taught are the rudimenUof iSiow- 
ledge and introduction to scieuces adapted from 
Lbara^rs Course into VidyaiiLur and Hakaikol- 

this htlle booh snd then see i( «n, more is ?e. 

3 n “I", ’“‘r'f "f «« Pntootr 

Tillase schools) History of Jndia. geomph? 
grammar, selections from prose nnd poetry fethicst 
ipcrisnrstiOD sorry mg by pism Isble. pnth. 
metie, Euclid, and algebra These latter tiro 
booh, are vyy much detected, and m my opinion 

the school IS left, except in very rare cases when 
the boys have to go to Roorkee A copy of thS 

dix E) To give books on special sobjecU 
result in mere waste of time My pnnetpS was 
to give only that to the classes which the bova 
would not take up themselves, or which requires 
explanations from the teacher Thase^oo^a 
■which b^a could themselves read I gave them as 

prises The course of study was fixM 
experience and inatnre deliLration, I had at one 
time given book, on political ecouomj, aiicol 
£ conservancy, electroplItinS 1“ 

Often l te i”h;S“ S"' “P 

witen 1 lounu It had become a practice fnp 

aSukV.^'ne&, I 

ikSrt ‘^ 3= : 

decTfs J 

about this. It does nnf question . 

hare seen many English ^lant * f 

things from our f ndian a Jr.c ™^"7 * 

gardeners from our Indian la “S-t 

depends solely on mearstd "”' "hole ®' 

cultivator lias such means and ^ ®»CTy ®' 

hre'^l~,”^S . 

rupees cannot afford To Ip^d on a few h 

purchasing better biinn,.i * twenties in e< 

Wder, m“fSi“f,ht ’4’, >»«» “ 

more muenre end bet ™„ J ? ■* “t " 

"in lomy le .ly, (,,1 ,! ^ I 

"gncnltere It docs not nl ^ 1""d "nd re 

*iuent lossea ore very di«em,« ““‘1 1™ 


hud .oiue way or „7ber m rf ”” ” r”” “« 
h.nda of the enltmto;, T 
prove that tbey .,™ e^’rl,“; »T"oIt to 
enlturaU in iSe world Jns't tb,""i‘i,''*5'’* 

““‘n- 'I'e its 

“ '‘»'f'>~"idm"ihS\“';r.^;“j 


m- "Shed me why the people did nol nte .l,., 
ploughs and steam pumps asm Enolmi 

his half of an acre at an average belonged TTit 
to tenant m one place, and that the renrbwS 
T the tenants and tW 

wr landlords into cats and do-^s, both 
da together till they both are runicd, he seemed nT? 

W- the system, the late Sir. Tliomason was, br otef 
>m tag villa^ schools, to enable the teninU ,s 
nl- nnderstimd their nllage records, such as rraicb 
,h leases, &,c, for there have been lostancJof 
0- patw-aris obtaiiiiog a tenant’s signature on a mmt 
rj which the tenant was told was the counterpSVf 
ly, a lease and which actually was an (aUfa, or rtlin 
jS) qmsfament of the land The masses "are ag^Jd 
a- tunsts About three-fourths of my ialhbaadi 
ro boys were of that class 

18 t vernacular recognised aail 

^ taught in the schools of your province the dulcet 
of the people , and if not, are the schools on tbt 
account less useful and popular? 

II — Dialects are not to he langht in the 

^ schools In the first instance they differ almost 
ifl district, the dialer-t of Banda is ooite 

different from that of Allahabad Abovwhou 
8 if j Allahabad larld will be called ^ci/c/a m 
^ Banda The viUigers do not come to the kHocI 
^ to learn their own dialect, but the language of the 
e when they g I to the iflclsn 

^ey may not be taken as ffaiivari or clomi!. 
ihe Queen's English is the English, so the 
' language of the Court is the vernacnlar I haw 
^ not met a single man, from Ssshoir doira to 
f f “§* Sagar and the banks of the Narbada, ffho 
^ found any difficulty in understanding my vema 
I which is talked id our Courts and the lasfrs 

f cities and towns ilie dialects diffrd 

when there was so much difficalty of commuaica- 
tion that each province wascutoff from the ethsr, 

I ^ China is from India Now, with the daily 
extending railways, we cannot widen the gal/of 
pcTOtuate it between the dialects, but most 
bridge it over and encourage their merging lato 
one commou language tolerated by theeducatcl 
lew and understood by the ignorant masses It 
w a great mistake to think of Hindi aud Unla as 
two distinct languages No nation’s colloquial 
can possibly be two I give here in the lorn 
o an Appendix (A ) some extracts from niy oiru 
iormer writings and those of others 

Qbm iS —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable, in your opinion, for the promotion of 
e ocation amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

’’’ 7?— The plin of payment by results 
rannot he introduced in the Goveriimentschools 
but It can gradually be introduced in all the aiJeJ 
schools (except girls’) to great adnntage I tneJ 
lue plan to a certain extent with my indigcuous 
schools, and 1 had not to regret the eiperiraent. 

^^,”“Have you any suggestions to make 
'» '®? *he taking of fees in pnraiiv schools? 

* T t greatest mistake 

^onl hoys in pnma^ 

Ton^. w? defeating our ow. 

Eu^l^ deepening the taoi. 

but cl^ng the inlets for water Even in England 
a porri hu Bill, allowed free admiesion to 

and conceive the 

OwTf iT, oaJ adiancvmeutof 

ureat Britain and of India 
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Claes you favour tie Comoitsion 

njth jour rjoirs, fret, ta to bon' the number of 
primary ecliools cau be increased , aud, secondly, 
Loiv they can be gradnally rendered more 
cicnt? 

Arts The Government took 10 per cent 
from the landholders on the revenue, profe«sedly for 
education, communication, and sanitation, &c As 
far as 1 knoiv, tbo Government gives only ono 
per cent out of that 10 for primary edu 
cation The Government'may perhaps be able 
to double the amount I y giving 2 per cent , but 
when I was Inspector, 1 did not want monejr 
Plenty was available I wanted boys lhad,ia 
fact, unlimited resources at my disposal I will 
give here one instance of the manner in which ] 
managed the business suppose I gave an area of 
sixty miles to a school and paid the teacher rupees 
five per mentem A said, "Have the school m my 
village , " B said, " Have it in mine " I told them 
both, "If you are m earnest meet me half way, that 
IS, give me half the pay of the teachers They 
generally agreed to the yaymeut, so I had two 
schools instead of one, paying each teacher two and 
a half rupees per mensem from the fund, and 
allowing them to receive gram worth two and a 
half from each of the landholders I was obliged 
to close many schools for the want of boys 1 had 
many schools peripatetic I have already said how 
easy it is to Icam Hindi Often I found all the 
available boys in thevillago had learned mote or less 
up to the fifth or the fonrth class and left tbe 
swool, I imroedutely removed tbe school to some 
other village m tbo circuit till there was tbe same 
result 1 have already said my primary schools 
were thought by Sir William Muir rather o%er> 
efficient (o05 hoja out of 652 passed the middle 
close vernacubrexamioatica m the North Western 
Provinces in 1880), and I had as many pnmary 
echools as 1 wanted Hr schocls were opeo to 
evetyhody's inspection— of thsMi siooancs as well 
as of others I give here in the form of an Append x 
mailed (B) some remarks of some officers from some 
of the Inspection Bools of 1869 79, eunply as 
samples, otherwise, there arc hundreds of such 
boou full of such rcmarls 

Quea ia*— Do you know of any instances m 
which Government educational institutions of tbe 
higher order have been closed or transferred to the 
management of local bodies, os contemplated m 
paragraph 62 of the despatch of 1854? And 
what do yon regard os the chief reasons why mow 
eSect has not been given to that provision 7 

Ans 15 —I know instances where local bodies 
have transferred the management with funds to 
the Government Tale tbe instance of hlirzapnr 
zilla school The people raised the money, some 
twenty or thirty thousand rupees, built a good 
house on the banks of the Ganges, and made over 
the whole to the Government lor better manage 
ment Where the Government has closed colleges 
lile those of Delhi and Bareilly, they remain clo^ 
and will remain closed for a long, long time, or 
perhaps for ever Many of the contemplations of : 
the despatch of 1854 seem to refer to geological | 
periods, and not to penods whose length can be I 
estimated by the duration of men's lives Yon ask 
the reasons They are simply the same which have 
brought tbe conutiy under a foreign rule— the same 
which prevent a baby from walking — the same 
which make the water freeze in England and ice 
melt m India— the same which make ferns Soonsb 


■ in Scotland and palms grow luxuriantly here Be 
it wmemhered that I do not include the Missionaries 
in the local bodies The people generally tale them 
as a part and parcel of tie Government The 
Government is nat onal and no one can deny that 
the Missionaries arc members of that great nation 
It IS almost impossible to convince the ignorant 
people that a covenanted Collector has nothing to 
do with his Beverend Father 

Qaet 16 —Do you know of any eases m which 
Government institutions of the higher order might 
be closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid. Without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of tbe Government 
to protect 7 

Ant 26 — Closing any Government institution, 
except those which die a natural death or have 
been a mistake from the first, will he death to 
education there The Government has already 
closed two colleges in Upper India, namely, Delhi 
andBsNilIj Now, Jet us see J ow inanyMohanlals 
(Mnnsbi of Sir Alexander Bnmes), how many 
Rsmehandras, who wrote ou hlaxima and I^Imimn, 
how many Iiachhmi Narayans, of whom the 
" Pioneer ' took so much notice, and many others 
lilo them, the same Delhi and Bareilly produce 
Snch men, like big pearls, are not prodneed by 
scores and hundreds In fact, the time has not 
yet come and may not come for some generations, 
for closing Government institutions of the higher 
order or transferring them to private bodies without 
injury to education Micsiosanes will be glad to 
have them, but ludiaos will sot send their childreft 
to them 1 do not mean that no Indian will send 
The field is very wide The mission schools are as 
full of boys as any Government school can he, but 
it IS a fact that those tbe education of whose eons 
wonld benefit the country most will not send except 
IS very rare cases I never opened a Ooveinment 
school where 1 /onsd a missjon school sunpjjsd the 
wants of tbe people, unless I was forced to do so 
For instance, 1 had no Government zilla school at 
Aznmgarh where 1 found a good mission School m 
existence popular with the people I did not 
intend to have Government schools m Ghazipur, 
Mirzapnr, Allahabad, and Gorakhpur, in which 
places go^ mission schools existed, but friend. 
Honourable Sayj'id Abmad Khan CSI, when 
Sobordmite Jadge at Ghazipur, asked the people 
and they snbsctibed The Government, os bonnd, 
gave a graot-in aid, and ko the 1 ictoria School 
goes on there hlaulvi Habibullab, the then rival 
Subordinate Judge of hlirzapur, followed tbe 
example , but when he left the place the people 
made the school over to me with tbe fund, and I 
cooverled it into a zilla school In Allahabad a 
small subscription Anglo vernacular school was 
started in the city by me, but it grew so rapidly, 
paying a thousand and a half in tbe shape of fees 
in one year, that Sir W Muir after inspeeiion at 
the request of the boys and tbe raise®, assembled 
there, made it a Government zilla school In 
Gor^hpur also the people subscribed, established 
a school, and subsequently had it made a Govern* 
ment zilla school 

Ques 17 — In the province with which yon are 
acq minted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
heretofore in the estabbshment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Aas 17 — There are many gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid in the establishment 


s^w 
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of schools and colleges on Ihe Governmenf manige- 
mnl sj-sfem, buj not on the grant., n aid sjsiSn 
believe, raised some money and 

onh. Delhi Co'lSe”'””“”" 

Government, or any local 
anthonly having control of public money,™ to 
announce its deterrnination to tvithdraJI alter a 
?,ci” d Tnaiutenance of any 

bigbereducalional institution, ivhat measures tvould 
be best adapted to slimolale private cfTort in The 

TsmT ‘° ’omnlenanoe of cLb 

institotioa on a prmfe foQtiD<r ? 

J/ts iS— Tbe example of fielbi and Bareilly la 

before you A smiilar quest, „„ n„„M bT," the 

s,r;‘T.r“".d‘sreS^s^^ 
s:,‘;T:?ghb' nTi”„i,‘?,f jrsfb7 »“ 

thiJeeuuTry He c.„ n.T"”™ ‘f 

eation of ah ifdm h,T 5 ’*” “''“‘"le the edn 

«h ..ytf,,„g“;;.'s,’’"be proTefte-mVtb t b""" 

immortal or will be snnee^j j t « 

nnd enlightened Natives ^ le^ve^the if energetic 
out of my calculirifin. i ^"eMrssionaiies 

the 0»te™nT.o uni^^^ ■“l.o 

cation from the State ta^jh \r ^^*“*^e'TiDg edu. 
education is one State < 

abolition of the pi!ai,m» tarflnd“f^* ' 

conatraction of raiUvava m d ?f} ■ 

||nplo^ement of roads nn^d * /i* ‘'^‘*P***» I 
brought the ble8sin<»9 of th offices, which have i 
0.ve”a„e.i: . 

their charicteristie Already tu\'.u'''r'’““’“ ' 
far and Wide that at the batt«^ *<• Son« 
oent (education Cnmmi omofall thia move* « 
the oLrumeaf t?p,f,“3,;* ‘l-= «».ely of 1 

themselves for high aonomtme^i^^"'®? fittiog , 

to the politics, afd loTe°S M,? talinga part J 
efforts for proselyiism .P, “issionanes m their »■ 
of the Bntlsh GoV rlent h.. “'"‘"“T y 

strength for it v.l,™.. ^ “o® been a tower of ^ 
brought nun to' thi Mo”haS''' '2 A»™grcb i, 
'rey...l,,n_„ “I Empi.e "xbo n 

ernmeot sidiu.. w iwClf i 

mg them, though mo,, ‘T,! and help J 

"'ll be frangl,t,",„“ ; mT' S 

juence, Giving a 7 “'' conse a 

Gonrt. to the lfat„„T, ’*"P' ‘b« High t 

blow that will bo thus ,tra?'"f “mP"«d to the ^ 


blow that will bo thus’ to the 

wh, oh will preveat Iho Native, 

Good Iliada, and MnliLm.a ''f,"® further 

main without aoy edS™Tr ic 

«"» I do not ronSo ‘ a„ ”‘™ *“ 

b'cught up lua M,“TLTmT;”. I»”tion 

yuniug name They open Thl il""'"’” """S " 
Dord 8 prayer Coaceim th. tlssses with the 
poor boy, who entered tZ ,el,„? V' “ ““<1 ' 
not know,., wia, p •" loo a, a Hmdo. but 

r , J*' '"‘o'ulj IS not^a f 
If the Qoverament withitcT^ truth, 

can be stimulated esc^t thw r Private etPort 

nndnasuchioslitotionraSo'mT T’ “|'•'«»•nc, 

« ecrtaia cater t by SivT.d 7.'"""taincd eaeepl to 
■ves The meatnre ullV? "> to”g ». hi 

J ortLe Goveriiment Offtowingpopa I 


SC- gaei » — Have yon any remarU t„ 

,m the principles of the grant in.a,d ,' w»^ 
ind defaila of ita admioistration ? Ate^ Z'’'“' 
ion adequate in the case of (a) colle 4 . tu®!”*' 

to result. b 

nj sylm! f ^?r.atd'L‘tS':.S;S 

eh gard. Government aid and mspeetiea fma, 

IS .T ;fp” >’"”'‘’''““"‘P"t”SMor..tLjS 

he Aiu 20 — Hilhetto the system ha, le,a 
he nstered on the pimeiple of perfect ,aj * „ 
n- tacal nentrality The Commismon has, ijl 

Z ”f‘''”G»™“mS"t from high edomiion, wl,” 

10 to tell yon the truth, has created great esc tement 

V ?he°°oSv?°l“‘‘'n 't'"* '"ff'>P”'’‘“>”'<l Kslio 
y me only parly which rejoices is that of my (nt.I 
.0 a^pid Ahmad Hi. plan of closing list" 
' f ' ’”1“” l'i°’’° ? “btomiug a moisel of tl, 

spoil for his Aligarh institution is jest asae 

C ‘“.“fJ";f»ttle,akeofabrmk" Idenoljn 
s Sw'“i°‘^ bow the question of closing He 

“‘ "hose fault IS this 0 W by ha, the ie,„a' 

1 *“5^’ “n expensive Staff? Try the 

e college with a reduced stiff* and see jf the results 

I ^ "’ 5 ® [‘'■ought up III the Agra Co! 

: t-ilbe only tlit 

wto account, you will find him chcip for nil the 

> “ooey spent hitheito on the college 

cla«se8 priDcipallv avail them 
• f«. ^ of Gowroment or' aided schools and collegei 

''"’‘Jf®"? How fans 
^ founded that the wealthy classes 

enough for such education ? ^\bst is 
®f fees payable for higher education in 
yom- province nad do you cousiilei it adequate? 
linn f classes whicli want eJuca 

Tovo Pbildren aiatl themselves of tbe 

'“"'f:',, nnd only tbe 
POTr go to the aided, or, I may say, to the Jliioa 
,f">li‘"lioiis like the Tielona 
Awn ’tf ^Gintbi Shivannrajaii's School in 
SsiTotol ‘i® ^I'tona School in fcharipurorll.a. 
Sm i ^epnratory School la Benwe. are ... 
II.™T However generally those biya go to 
tb«n ♦! r **i'o nearer or more coavenicnt 

H Goveriiment institutions, tl cy cin newr 
fctbeiP "ff®'’j “orcnntherebeani gnanatee 
Snal Everything tl.em is per 

tendent orSo^k manager, sapeno- 

stitiihnn brings cinnge iii the whole cod 

diSous "Inch IS often nimous.nd 

eiat* fhn w, J mean in any way to depre* 

I have of the Jlissiouaries, 

ffive 03 ®mong them Tliey can 

but ihev as any Oovemmeutcan, 

Men overcome the national prejudice 

what nn «k ^ their children to them, and 

complaiBfjinw'^^ ^ cannot understand why 

pay But ft * wealthy classes do not 

ent frot^ fu' "-"Js of payment nro quite differ- 
College wb,fti!%?^?’ 3 ^®P®' •'^'■e is the Benares 
’ ' Mahdrfiji irahfpnardron fonndwl 
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nfc tlis instance of Sir Jonatlian Dancan, and to 
wbich he allotted a revenue o! twenty tbonsand 
rupees per annum in perpetuity for its raainte 
nance The late Mahdrdja of \ izianagiam gave 
large amounts to the Allahabad College The 
TilukdilrB of Oudb have founded the Canning 
College in Lucknow Gaogddbar S£stri's Lstate 
supports the Agra College The Punjab Chiefs 
have given several lakhs of rupees for Lahore 
Scholarships subscriptions for prizes and build- 
ings, &c , are daily given But (he fee system is 
a novelty or rather a British importation in this 
country However I paid rupees ten per mensem 
for my sons, and bo did many others in the Bena- 
res Lollegntc School In the good old times it 
waskftto the discretion of the pnncipala and 
head masters, and they took as much ftom each 
hoj as they tliought tiiey could easily pay , but ao 
order came that a uniform fee was to Iw taken 
according to the number of the classes, so those 
who were payiug ten rupees without any grum 
hie or murmur, were let off with one rupee, and 
those who were paying one rupee, when they 
heard that they should have to pay more, left the 
college I suggest the restoration of the old sys 
tern I would have paid willingly twenty or 
thirty rupees per mensem, whereas on my neigh 
hour even two rupees will come \ery hard 

S2 —Can you adduce any instance of a 
proprietary school or college supported totircly by 
ftea? 

Jn» S2 —Jrnoy primary and small schools are 
supported entirely by fees (remember, I only bpenk 
for my provinces] Tl ey are those of Gur^is and 
Liliyi e ChatehiKs, or hlly^nji’s ^fabtabs borne 
schools, like ebakhamha in Beuares, Cbasmai 
Eahmat in Gh&z pur, and Mufid 1 Am is Agra 
are perhaps siatoly supported by fees, though 
they receive grants m aid also 

Quts 33~^la It, m your opinion, possiMe for 
a non Government instihition of the fiigUer order 
to become lufl lential and stable when m direct 
competition with a similar Government institu 
tion? if so, under what conditions do you const 
der that it might become so? 

Ang S3 — In my opinion it is very possible for 
a HOD Goreinment iDstitutioD of the higher order 
to become influential and stable, us far as they can, 
in direct competition with Government lustitu 
tioDs Look at Jaynarayan’s College and the 
London Mission School in Benares, the Mission 
School in Mirzapnr, St John’s College in Agra, 
Sayyid Ahmad's School in Aligarli, and several 
other mission schools in different districts The 
success of non Government "institutions'' cbiefly 
depends on individual character and personal 
energy, which suffer with the removal and 
absence of that peison or individual In short, 
in my opinion, there is ample room for both 
private and Government schools, and one does 
not stand in the way of the other There is 
n jni<’S]on school in Mirzapnr, and 1 do not tbink 
the opening of a Government zilla school there lios 
done any harm to it In the same way the late 
Mr Shening’s School in Benares has done no mis- 
chief to the Government colleg ate school. 

Que; S4 —Is the cause of higher education m 
jour province injured by any unhealthy competi- 
tion , and, if so, what remedy, if any, would yon 
apply? 

Ant 24 —In my opinion competition can neter 
!«, unhealthy and can never do any nijaij , the 


more competition there is, the better for educa- 
tion 

Ques 25 — Do educated Nativts in your pror 
mcc readily flud remunerative employment? 

Ant 23 — ^Yes, as far as I know, educated Na- 
tives in these provinces find remunerative employ- 
ment more readily than educated men in Lurope 
Yon will not findperhaps in Europe Tndnu loafers 
oreducated Indians emigrating to distant islands 

<2«e* 26 — Is the instruction imparted in sec- 
ondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pursue their studies further with 
Qseful and practical information? 

Ant 2G — To speak the truth, I am not satisfied 
with the subjects of study, hut they rest with 
the Senate of the Calcutta Unnersity All in- 
stitutions, from the lowest of the low to the high- 
est, mubt be bilked to that pinnacle or snmmit 
of the educational pyramid, and the way must be 
kept open to go up, step by step, though the steps 
bcome narrower and narrower The boys from 
the very primary schools can now go tol alkahandi 
schools, enter the fifth class, study iip to the 
fourth or thud, and then go toa tahsili pass m 
the first class and then jom an inferior zilla school, 
stndy English as a language up to the Srd, then 
jomiog a superior ziHa school and, passing theEn- 
trance Examination, attend a college for degrees 
I can lUnstrate what I mean by n few examplrs 
When examining the Karchana Tahsili School, a 
Khattri bov, Cbhajjumal, attracted my attention 
by his intelligoat answers I enquired about him 
and advised ms fjthci (Siabanavis in the tahsili), 
who was present there to send I im to the zilla 
sebool at Allahabad He pleaded hie poverty I 
managed to give him a scholarship, and in due 
time he passed the M A Examination of the Cal- 
cutta University from the Central Muii College 
there, officiated os a professor in tl e Benares 
College, and is now employed os a Translator m 
the High Court, North.TiV’eBterii Provinces In a 
similar way I Ind brought Eali Prasad fiom 
Sighra Halkabandi School (Jaunpur district) to 
Benares, who is now one of the leading pleaders 
in Lucknow, and has given ten thousand lupees 
ID one Inmp for the Kayasth Patsala (School for 
Eaynstlis) at Allahahad As for storing the mind 
with useful and practical information, my notion 
IS, that real education commences after leaving 
school In Europe all the members of the family 
being more or less educated and so the community, 
and every occupation in life requiring some kind 
of knowledge and information, are dragged into 
a studious habit Here the case is quite different, 
educated men, after leaving their school, often 
have DO opportunity for months and months even 
to talk with an educated man Not .only the 
members of tl e family are uneducated, hut very 
freqnentlv the whole village or town is An edu 
cated man seldom finds a business m which he 
can turn to some practical use the little knowledge 
he lias acquired in school In agneuUtire, in 
fanning in shop keeping, in mannfactnnug or 
any other hnsine'^s, he finds himself rather placed 
on somewhat disadvantageous ground in compel 
lOg with the uneducated, except la the Govern- 
ment officers The evil will be removed when 
many more are educated and form their own par- 
ties even in villages It will be a great mistake, 

I think, to break tins link or to create a wide and 
and u&fordable gulf hetpecn any two classes of 
schools 
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QutJ S? — Do yoa think there is any truth m 
the statement that th« attention of leachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the Eutrance Exami- 
nation of the Lniversity? If so, are yon of opi- 
nion that this circumstance imp-nrs the practical 
value of the edneation m secondary schoob for 
the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Am 27— Yes, the Entrance Examination is 
regarded as the iWMBKw of life, but there 
IS DO help for it The remedy is m the hands of 
the feenatfe, they may, perhaps, select the subjects 
for the Entrance as well as the other Umvcrsity 
examinations m such a way that the proper object 
may he gamed, if posable ^ * 

Ques S8 — Do you think that the nambci of 
pupils m secondary schools whopiesent themselves 
lor the University Entrance Examination is nodnlv 
arge when compared with the requirements of 
the country? If yon think so, what do yon re- 
gardas the canse of this state of thing-, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

All th. tlr?’”' “■* qn«tion of all 

T “ “■ '“P"!”' I ™,\„lled for aol 

1 t “/'P "P'llea (tat It wa, notlaiger 

CO up to I? 'S’* P""”'*!;* of «l»»e So 
V„ .f f ‘P Eoglaodot 

i-rasm lo the populetiop, before I con my that 

tb/A'i.S’.rMr'LLz '-.r, 

«dioff a little too muel wuh ttJ « 

schools, but the avBti>m.-f i* mission 

administered There is no douhw*“^ »“j«U'tially 

increase «hoIarsh,prin 

in amount Instead of gmn?tw..?fl^"“ 

me boy, I would give five 

hem fennlala. to four, and mate 


unerptctedly, but the latter can more onlr i. 

their camps The system is os good as “ „ 
b^audrequme onlvto be camA out J 'S 
n^n I have already said somewhere tbit 
the committees the zeal of Inspectors h^ ,1? 
what slackened ^ 


ib7u;suix\^;r 'A'i' 

There are urauy "07^*1,; I ”' «»• 

•toppage of tbei^ acbjlanb^ J 

teodedto grant mTidTebooIs^n w'p 

to Missionary or othf«r li^,! ’ belonging 

..pport hbe,^ ,0' b""t f““'’ '» “ •-» 

«11 Thc'iSrea^Srpaiy”* “*"* *» 

.even hnndred rupee, the SvV‘'m 

forthe education of the EurfL«-in= Etbenngton 

lal other schools. The grant » ' 

ns the schools deserve it ‘ P^manentaslong 

Quei 51— Does 11 , » tt 
aflord a sufficient lraimn-» curncnlam 

ry schools, or are special Vn.- >“ seconda 

the purpose ? ^ ^ Normal schools needed for 

needed fo/ theVjip" st Normal schooUjire 

Ques 52— 'Wii-f .. 

*peclion purmed in vourn whool id- 

“ ^1= fe'"» "pTvS 


Qm, S3— Cm you suggest any orUri-r 
.eeurrugeffieieut voluntary agency .a tl ,„l 
of inspection and examination ? ^ 

Jyi 33 —I laboured twenty years ssd cidII 
W, .‘““"t veiolarj..™ 

malevcr I did, all the credit,, duets d 'nd 
officer,, wrtJiout them I could do aslbicv " 
sbould have been a mere Cipher ' 

Ques. S4 far do you consider the let 
boobs in u'e in all schools suitable? 

°,P“'“ ‘“‘•boob, laoit 

-- onrhalkabandi and tahsili schools are as rut 
able as any books can be, though the bootmaten 
have been all along trying their ntmost to hare 
their books, even worthless ones, introduced into 
clas^ for their own profit Our class books tre 
printed in the Government Press and sold at co«t 
price 

Q«ef 55 —Are the present arrangements of the 
Education Department in regard to examiuations 
or text books, or in any other way, such as un 
necessarily interfere with the free development of 
tend 

I k '“6 development of natural character tad 

.biMv,„ ,0 „,n ji,5 ptedoeton d . 

useful vernacular literature ’ 

^ present arrange 

ent interferes with the free developoeat of 
‘“stitutions look at Munshi Naval 
isnor^s Press and Dep6t at Lucknow and Cawn 
However, the Government Pressand Cara 
, ,® establishment at Allahabad are aeces'ities 
down the price of class books and facili 
Ai,. supply The Government may absl ih 
„„ Pfass and the Curator’s establishment when 
establishments are so numer 
healthy competition may be a guarantee 
? inst any attempt at monopoly and the mie 
chiefs attendant thereon. 

- ® complete scheme of edneation 

wn^ i” or*’ perfa can, in your opinion, be 

^ taken by the State and by other 

The part which the State bashither 
“P jet in these prov- 
ince No other agency is fit to undertake it 

“What effect do you think that the 
♦!.« j Government to a large extent from 

management of schools or collegw 
OTvbnvti. *** Spread of education, and the 

® spirit of reliance upon local exertions 
and combination for local purposes 
havJ‘L T The only effect thewithdrawalwonlJ 
W V unnatural death of cduca 

nopv„i be no permanent combination 

aor sniwtantial exertion 

wiSflrtn,^ event of the Government 

If” extent from the direct 

Tiend that o® colleges, do yon sppre- 

of inrf,f t standard of instrnciion in any class 
w detcrioraie’ If you thmk 

« thrsr“‘‘' 

onlv^nni^fiT" Government withdraws, I not 

y PI ehendj bnt 1 am convinced, the standard. 



Will (It.Uiiur'ito To picveat tins, let u(it the 
Government withdraw 

Quit 30 . — Docs definite instruction m duly 
and the principles of moral conduct occupy any 
place in the course of Government colleges and 
schools? Have yon any soggesticns to mali.e on 
this subject? 

80 — mj epinion there w no good bool, 
in nhich I have not found some instraction on 
duty and the pnnciplcs of moral conduct Eiea 
|o Burnamald, \iujniilur, llakiil nlmanjodat, 
Gutk^, Mazltmii), Lo , which form c]a«s>hooks, 
you will find dciinitc instructions Bools lilo the 
Code of Manu (Ilindij, Sindford and Merton 
(Urdu), &,c , are given ns pnres Wc give only 
those books m classes wl iclt tho hoys will not 
read or understand othcrwi'o , the others are given 
ns pnzes ^ly exj crience has shown that indi* 
genous moral principles fiid ready necoss to the 
hearts of thcNatiica and are more firmly set there 
than any of recent importation A verse from 
Manu or the Mahahlfirat to i Hindu and from 
the Kurdn to a Muhammadan does more good 
than the peru«al of the whole Bible (Please read 
Dr Jt Muir’s Sanskrit Text looks and Sir Willitm 
Muir’s } xtracls from the Kuran ) 1 speak this 

Irotn exicnenee, though 1 1 a\c the grcalefit re- 
y ect for the Bible M hen the Code of Mano 
Extracts with Hindi translation) was sabmittcd 
to the Government for pullic'ilion for prizes, a 
high Christnn otScer was much startled, and asked 
noirtheGovernmcntnas to spend money m teach, 
ing heathen religious hooks ? I supplied him with 
bir M ilium Jones' English translation Ho was 
more startled an 1 said " ^Vhy, this u our Bil !e ” • 
Tl 0 Government colleges and schools bnug up 
men, I know, iihn will he respected and Itononrca 
for their sense of duty and pnt ciples of action 
throughout the world Sfy Lest suggestion is to 
leave tl e matter ns it is There is another point 
which 1 h(ul better raention tu my opinion a 
sense of dutj and moral princtpUs cannot bo 

1 Hfiip tit At S r M lliSTn Jvnri lays iliout (1 alia a — Sja 
tm of tal tt CO nprvbtnuTe bdJ o iantfljr axteC 
vri eU tba It ndua firtnl; bet ots io Lave bee i rromul^tctl In 
ibo nf; oC Hoc b; tUc Ant of mated 

be ngB, androC tt soldnt onir battbel oUnt Ir^lalort] 

1 1 tlo Veda >t tlf i( la (lectured, tl at wbaterer Maoo 

proRO ncnl waa a med e no for tbe aool A tp r t of 

iqU mo dcvfll on of bmeroicnee ta nuntil d and of ■mlablo 
tendemen to alt lent rat caatsrei perradei Ui* wbola work 

Ibo atflc of le 1 ai a eorta a ana tore nn]<wlf It at 
foonda I kc tl e laofpin^ of le{pilit on and exiorta a rnpetlfol 
awe I tho tc llmrnta of iDdepcndeneo on all be gi bot < od 
•nd tba Iu>rab alnHnUona even to kl ^ tre trot/ noble 
1 eballen^ tf any one ran pu t out a 7 book fa tba woHI 
wh ch run more itronpl; and cS ctlrily teset tbe H odoa tho 
honour «f kerf B prouaoovei at tbe loai of onealifoi 
olird enre to juircnti «TCD rrault 017 in bBOaltnrat for jrsrB| 
broOerl; lore anl a wi/ea iluti foret g (u Beenm{ttnj in 
banebmrnti Iniallj to tbe nghtfol aorere lU tn rrfni np 
tbe cmwo ( fiff! I ? f r rwcu ng a he!] l«a woman t la Ikrt 
vrr;tt f 0 at t> pood nob) nrlooof an I anil me tbaa 
tie 1 tmdvani or point ont anj man as a better ino,,el for 
1 vlng Iban Tbo kl adonar «t mtj abbor tba Actfiea 

t on even of inrb a be sj; | bnl that U ootl og to ns It don 
not do a 7 barm it dori ralber food. Id a aUt« of aoowi 7 
wbrro I^orai ce preva la wue lepatatora bare alwaja tr nl 
to tbraw a bir no at tdow lu 1 t lee tbo •ncecu. I know lua 7 
more raeapo trim and ronoo the rielt patb tl roc.b the 
ln>CniiRenUbtT of rucb Imeki aa IldmiTan and itababl drat 
thfi tbe I cu<d Codeo or ratlatia and ebatna. Tut wbat ran 
I laf wben 1 am toU that tl a lj.abnp of Labsrr baa been 
aikrd to preiore a bo< • On etl lea for tbe It ndna a id klflbatn 
tnadtrs at If wo were ^ »I*leb!ani or }tila{raoranana, boob 
bmka ran bavtonlv one ef'Ct, ^.r.. ajraneeraent of brpoctii 7 
1 f, to pit feaa to tel ere that wbicb 01 « doet not bel ere 1 
remnaber the p"aaaf:;« ct Koria wblcli npa that wben klabaB 
mat interpret'd ttrcmoiniwof tbe I) hto to tba Jrwa Iber 
IndW Mud "Web«r and la their m nda ibep wbiaperrf 

We do net. 


iDcnIcateJ by merely teaching m looL<», they are 
inculcated only by the ©samples shown by conslaiil 
assoaates and companions A thief’s son mu<t be 
a thief, and if an honest nun falls into the com- 
pany of thieves he must take to theft Beauti- 
fully S^i has said in Gulistin — 
a— * » * ' ’ a 

Ai tjixi ^ ^ k, fcdh* 

Ques iO ~-Arc any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of students in the schools 
ot colleges in your province? Have you any 
eu^^stiODS to make on tbe subject? 

Ant f) —In boarding houses plenty of care is 
taken fi?r promoting a1I Innds of manly exerci'^es , 
but IQ day schools, where tho boys come at ten 
o’clock, often with half prepared lessons and full 
ot anxiety to escape degradation, and after fiic 
hoars’ hard work when they get rid of their 
teachers run home to escape ram or darkness, or 
appease their hunger and thirst, nothing can be 
done It IS tbe business of Ibc parents, and not 
of tho teachers, (0 provide for tho physical well- 
being of tho day scholars However, in places 
like Benares College, even the day scholars have 
the advantage of the play ground, and some of 
the professors and masters take a great interest 
10 tbe matter 

Quet 41 — Is there indigenous mstmction for 
girls lollic I rovinee with which you ore acr]itaioti.d, 
and, if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 —1 have alreadv said that Iltodi read- 
ing and writing is so easy tLat women learn among 
themselves Often Panditanis and Furohitanis 
(family priestesses or caste pnestesses) also teach 
when going round oceasionslly to pay visits 1 
know innomerallc instances of ivomen ocing wcU 
versed in reading and writing and keeping accounts 
in bi<*li and well to do families Tho women read 
religions books, snob aa llimayan, Dnjbills, Sut- 
sigar, Danlila, Lc , &e Some of the women 
take up also amorous and vicious books, such as 
Mir Hasan ki Mnsnavi, IndarsahLa, Ls , to the 
very great disgust of their parents and hutlands, 
who find a good exenso thereby for discouraging 
female education I know cases wlverc women 
have gone n«tray hy knowing how to read and 
write However, I tbiiik Iiidmn women arc more 
nsoful and economical and Ie«s troublesome than 
the Europeans, though not so pleasant as n-so 
ciatcs end companions Indian women are more 
cdncatod, more intelligent, moro free, and more 
beloved, and have more power and innuencc over 
tbcir sons, brothers, and husbands than the 
Europeans have any idea of 

Qefs 12 — IV hat progress } is been made by 
tlic department iu instituting eel ools for girls; 
xnl what is the cinracter of tho instruction 
imparted in them 7 \Mj3t improvemonts can you 
suggest ? 

Jnt The Dtpartment had hnnlrods of 
girls’ schools Bcaticred throughoat the ] rovinccs 
with Inspectresses and Normal schools for women j 
I ImtSr John Strachey wiped them off the face 

I of the earth with one stroke of hie pen How. 
ever, I am not m favour of sowing them broad 
cast ladi'cnminatcly Ify motto is, first edneafe 
men and then leave them to provide for the edoca- 
1 tion of their women In tuo«c parts of India 
j in which there is no forJti fyilen or tho pnvaer 
ot tvomin, such as Bonlav and Ar8clr»i 
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dcDcie*!, (licre is not tlie least UifllcuUy in 6I1 ir? 
a schnol with girls , but in the Bengal Pmidencr 
the pardak sj-stem, for svhich we are indebted to 
tip Sluliimmadana, great!} obstructs female edu- 
cation Earlj marriage and caste prejudice also 
hinder its progress, we cannot allow a girl to 
grow and receive education wiHiout gimg her 
libeity to select her husband, and to allowaA'irl 
to many out of her caste is to blacken one’a face, 
as the saying goes, before the public Tlic 
Jiiiiilus have no word for marriage , wegive away 
ou' daughters According to our religious notiou 
a wntoan is never free or ii dependent , sbe ta tba 
property of her father, or her husband, or her son 
but never her own. Her father gives lier away 
to her husband, pd if the husband dies, her sou 
may have control over her. 

Qm 45._Have you any remarks to make on 
tbe subject of mixed schools? 

'I'flirallr in proeoniiff fc. 

dS^Are the grants to girl*’ schoolfl ^ 
thsTthMaT'l"*' •«» onerous terms, 

g™;; z' :i:z tail's' 

pern ladies, and how far would it be r>o»ible 

question asked me was whv iW n ii 7 ® 

sHiiigiS 

Inspector has not a Ladv M nr oHn. ^ ^ 
every ladv la not a T if*" * “•*Posal and 
objected to a carrot ^ ^^‘ssiuMry bdy 

another objected to «irt^ 

were kept in the room (‘mages) whiclb 

sionary tracts to the Native 


”r°7»hicu 'H'' 

•rram as it ha, h,„ bilberto 


I nJm.ni.tctrf? \nut raj 5 „t,o„, t,„ 

make for the remedy of such defects? ^ ” 
[ Ans ^7 —Ihe defects may be many, hot frjm 

ing a set of rules, however elaborate they ojf 
be, will not do much good ^ 

e«« f—Is nnj pirt of ll. eiptiJi,, 
incurred by the Government on high edautoa 
m yonr province unnecessary? 

Ant 4S — Id my humble opinion more are. 
qaired, but not such expenditure as bnildmg Tov 
ers 6f Babel for the Central Muir College it 
AllahaWd You spend some ten lakhs of rum 
lor that which would have yielded forty tioaiinj 
m the shape of interest, enough to maintiia per 
baps two Agra Colleges. Here the Goveniraeiit 
^mplams of the expenses on high edneatira, 
there the Oorernmeot lavishes money on stoui 
and mortar, and for whom ? For those nho ofln 
have not decent cottages to put their heads iii 
Our best philosophers have been brought np under 
the shade of pipal and banian trees 
Quit. 49 —Have Government mstitationa ken 
set np in localities where places of lostmction 
already existed, which might, by grants*ia.aJ 
or other assistance, adequately supply the edoco 
tioual wants of the people ? 

Am 49— The Government has set np last tn 
tions only ID those localities where there rrns so 
hope of supplying adequately the wants of the 
people in any other way I have closed owy 
Government schools when the Missioninei is 
formed me that they were prepared to open them 
I did not recommend to the Oovemmect any t llj 
school for Aaamgarb and Gb£xipur where good 
Missionary schools existed I did not esboliib 
say tabsili school in Cbonar I closed my halls 
bandi schools in Dulhi, Bahniid, &c 

£9— Is there any foundation for the 
statement that ofBeers of the EdneaUon Depart 
inent take too exclusive an interest la high 
education ? Would beneOcial results be obta ned 
by introducing into the department more men of 
practical training in the art of teaching and 
school management ? 

Aat 50 — Tlie Inspectors have nothing to do 
with colleges The colleges are oHer than tka 
dciirtraent I wish the department had taka 
a little more interest in higher edneatiou The 
dc|artment has closed already two colleges lu 


(Timenc nas closca already two eoiieg 
Upi»er India, uamcly, Bareilly and Delhi 
belter teachers and better school managers you 
give us the more (hanklnl we must be, but tie 
importation of Europeans will be very expeasive 
and will be a suicidal act Already Native priv 
fessors are doing the same work which the loro* 
peans did, nud ab half the cost As for practical 
training in the art of either school management 
or departmental administration, can you supply 
ns with better men than Mr Thomason, St 
William Muir, Dr Ballantyue, Dr Anderson 
Mr Cann, Mr Kempson, and our beloveil and 
respected Mr Griffitli? England may, but I 
doubt it 

Qttt! £y_Ts the system of pupil teachers or 
monitors in force in jour province^ If eo, plea^® 
state how it works • 

Am £>i— \Mien I was Inspector I fned it “ 
pliicos experimentally, and it worked very 
well, but now I do not think any one troubks h« 
bead about it It is a most excellent and ecoao 
micaj system 
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i <2«« 52 — Ts ttere any tendency to raise pn» 
t mar) mto sccoi d’lry schooU aanccessanl) oe\n» 

, maturely ? Sliould measures lie taken to cbecL 
sucl) a teoJency? Jf so, what measures? 

Jng 52 — Inere has been here and there an 
unnecc«sary aiid prematnre tendency to raise^ as 
well as an unnecessary and prematnr&eheck to snch 
a tendency No measure can be projwsed to pre> 
vent such mistakes unless yon give a lit man to 
a fit place 

Ques 53 —Should the rate of fees in any class 
of schools or colleges vaty according to the means 
of the parents or guardians of the pupil? 

Ant 53— Yea, this is the system which was 
working so well in the Henares College I paid 
ten rupees per mcn<em for my sou when he was 
attending a low class in the school department, and 
eo did many others It is the greatest mistake 
possible to raise fees ocoordiog to closes It often 
compels poor boys, though most promising, to 
feave the echoeU and oollegee xrhea they are pn?* 
moled to higher classes , whereas the rich boys, 
who seldom come up to the highest class, escape 
withtrifling fees of a rupee or eight auoas per 
mensem 

Quet 5d —Has the demand for high education 
]Q your province reached such a stage os to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one ? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves ? 

Ant 54 — Tbe demand for high edueaticn has 
reached even a higher stage , but the want of 
coufideacc iQ private Natne teachers has also in* 
creased Schools have been opened but, boys not 
oomiDg, baiebeeu closed again 1 wiU not send 
my children to any private Native teacher even if 
he offers to teach grattg, and will willmglv pay 
even fifty rupees per oieascRi, if I be fom^ to do 
so, for the adoissioa of myohtldrea into tome 
Hoveniiscnt isstitntion presided over by some 
European schebr of high repute ond merit I 
may give half my fortune for learning from an 
Oxonian like Hr Griffith , but will not take the 
trouble of atteudiug the lectures of a Native LHD 
Here I mean ouly Luglisb, aud not the Sanskrit, | 
Persian, and Arabic 

Qnei 55— To what classes of institutions do | 
jou think that tbe system of assigtiog grants 
according to the results of periodical examinations 
should bo applied ? ^Vbat do you regard as tbe 
chief conditions for making this system cijuilablo 
and useful? 

Ant 55 —I should apply the system to all the 
clashes of private institutions except girls’ schools 

Qties 55— To what classes of institatious do 
jou tbink that tbe system of assigning grants m 
aid of the ealanes of certificated teachers can be 
best applied? Under what conditions do you re* 
gard this syslcm os a good one? 

Ant 56 —I have not much faiih m certificates 

Qwej 57 —To what proportion of the gross ex- 
pense do you think that the grant in aid sbonld 
amount under ordinary orcnmstaoces in tbe case 
of collirges and schools of all grades? 

Ant 57 —It 18 vciy difficult to fix the pri^x- 
tioD, It may bo leflto^the discretion of tie de- 
partment. 1 would take each cose individnally 
and decide it* on its ments If n highly paid 
Director of Public Instruction cannot be trusted 
with this, he M not worth keeping let the Gor 
emment give the money m a lump and let tbs 


Director distribute, as has been done hitherto 

Quet S3 —W bat do you consider to be tbe 
maximum number of pupils that cau be efficiently 
tiQght as a class by one instructor in the case of 
colleges aud schools respectively? 

Aat 53—1 think twenty five and fifty 

Quet 59 —In yonr opinion, should fees in col. 
leges be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Jat 59 — TJy the month 

Quet 03 —Does a strict interpretation of the 
tnncipleot religious neutrality reuitire tbe with- 
urawalcf thaGovernmeut from the chrect manage- 
meut of colleges and schools? 

Alts 55— Itbiok otherwise If the Govern- 
ment withdraws, we (Indians) certainly shall think 
tlie promise of neutrality broken 

Quet 61 —Do yon think that tbe institution ol 
University professorships wonld have an impor 
taut eOeet m improving tbe quahty of high edu- 
cation? 

Ant Cl —1 leave this qncstioQ to the Oxonians 
to decide 

Quet 62 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on the results of public exammationa 
extending over the entire province? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be lelt to the school authorities? 

Ant 62 — \ cs , and in no case left to the school 
oiiibontiea ofler tbe present fourth class in tbe 
Anglo vernacular district and collegiate schools 

Quet 63 —Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and scliools of yonr province to pre- 
vent boys who are expelled from one laatitution, 
or who leave it improperly, from being received 
into another? ^hat are tbe arrangemente which 
yon would suggest? 

Aus 63 — les, SIX months must the hoy he ont 
of s school before he IS admitted la any other la- 
etUtttioo I think 1 have bad no complaint of this 
sort during my Inspectorship, ond I am led to be- 
lieve that tbe present rule is quite sufficient 

Quet 64— la the event of iha Government 
withdrawing from tbe direct management of higher 
institntioos generally, do vou think it d sirabk 
that it should retain under direct management one 
cdlegeiD each province as a model to other col 
leges, and, if so, under wbat limitations or condi 
tiODS? 

Ant 5/— That one college will be held by the 
fortunate boys of that city or town only where it 
may be situated I have already said (hat very 
few parents wilt send away their children out of 
their eight So, if you cloee the Agra College, it 
will be very nujust to deprive the people of Agra 
of the adraotiges of a Government college and 
allow tho AUahabadiS to retain them The Ben- 
ares College or Allahabad College baa not done «d> 
good to our Jay Narayan's College iq tbe way of 
acting M n model, but be sure, if the Benares 
College be abolished I will not send my children 
to Allahabad on any account, nor to Jay 
Narayan’s 

Qua 65— How far doyou consiJeritne«s»nry 
for European professors to be employed in colleges 
edneating up to t1 e B A standard? 

Ant 6o —One European head is necessary (as 
Prueipal) ID a college, and under bim as many 
Natfrc proftwsors may bw employed as may be 
fonnd fit for the posts. 
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Europciu professors eiailoicJ 
f'' I rnropMon emiWtl 

Q“« ^/—Aro the circumshneet of anrelas* 

M«hLmS’)“"cU n.°te i’™'"”" 

IreatmEol ,» 4, imller , f E„2f .h 

education to Hindus as nell m^o M, 

I do not 6 e any pi ceialitv Tlfo r ^“^^«®adan* 
Hon hie Sayjid Mahmud *om, the 

Benares College before polu'. to 1 n“f '? ‘•‘® 
Bide with the Hindus Ar. 'e side L\ 

teacher of Onental lan^nll ^ 

nfterwai-da Deputy In8pccto?of%'^ Bondoa and 

was lioacht un in in. * ‘ Schools lo Hehar. 

raad Razi, Munsarim of the^’oudl/TV 
missioncr, son of a SuLohJinni;! t i t-om 


maa iUzd, Munsarim of the Oudi T i ' 
missioncr, son of a SuLohJinni;! t i t-om 

was brought lip .n tKK f 
numerous instances of coodMuhflL^ I can g»c 

heen brought up in^nnjl.J 
He« «s R’.a Amir ffS^n* rT*“‘ «?»titotioni^ 
Tnluldar of Oudh thcM k Jeadio* 

the Sug teamfc'' ^Wul UW 
Those who wanted En-^lish Caicntta 

ceiyed it There are ma « 

and M A s' a d mant Arfi B A^» 

If many more MuhJmmadan™'” 
fertbMmio,, u is on cS,f 

hatred towards eierythian- iwL^ their natural 

'»°> y It IS Christianity Chris 

by Muhammadanism, but {n« . “ “ttncled 
has now overpowered it nn i *^**^*°® the slrugglo, 
mthin its proper limits The ilm"?'' >t 
to be annihilated os a nation pM"- 

P>0S Parsis in Pe“a by he I "o«b.r: 

madans when the Chnst.ans^ 

H'lll t! ere not be a diflerenoo^ o them 

enee le in any way reimved? t““ differ- 

one instance Theie at MaoUi^i”.’" e*’® }<•« 
Jauopur distiict, lived II .^“'"‘‘hsLabar in ll,e 

AMuI Lalif Tbev “"'1 ^Uulvi 

»enl j„ Sabord,.ai “udi™ 't' G„c„_ 

earned pensions T\hoii*T* “B three 

rfmrf tbm to 4‘“ ‘h™, I 

Pets m and a„i w 1 „S I ''';'<l'en, l»«idcS 
Ptogiess at Lome, somo Enri *1 7 ““tie SooJ 

They said they^ did'^iJt* ? would b^c smIiI 
and „l™ I asLd them Ual" ZV." a‘C 

Uidu p t.’“, *®ornin» Eno-f ‘A®'’® was i o 
dinate Tn"?* &'«ned for them nit .?^“’'®^’“’an e 
mate Jadgeships Thev y„j i® “B three Subor 

=® to village to 


mj ec'jools, n licrcis thej . s,tf „„ , 

nillotva, decided casei JeisurVaVl'^ ’ T 
hukh nt intervals Now! E 11, 1 * 

made a tnowledge of LnMi.J, 1- li. 

neadersliip cJamit.alioD/withont°S'''i'^ 
cm olUm n Jluiisifahip or n 9! ‘ V'"''* «« 

■hip This has conSi J^.i 
Muhammadans (Sayyid Ahmvl’.”*!?*!***^ 
Iito tlio sour grapes of JCinri’mV hw 

the Government education 

jntnt colloe^ 11,0 Ja„rf5 „ 'no&i!? jf” 

the Kumn IS {au'>ht Tini it mAl^n, 

mt '.toto?cr iL'Tort" " ‘k ’’'™ ‘‘‘yF 

Imin immcnio ndianl3"o. ovir 11^ Ir 4 “ 

lo.lo„l,oJo.n,nJ„. of lrt 00.1 a St/' *' 

M.»^nd,,oa,,„nVal4r^ 
ohjS’to ote Tf *•’« r®roi^‘ «“ 

I on the croni 1 «? “Bemat.re laiiitatien 

J». ir ; ^hgieos teicbiDg? 

Jratil ofih: n “‘J ‘he witb 
for anv ®"J' *®hocI er col 

U mwt V “* failure woalJ 

they rJay U whaUm 

N«u»”mfnZ?““ *"‘1 colleges iinilfr 

rewKmdinw in.1T compete enccessfully with cor 
njcnl? ^ 'tutioDs under European manage 

for iThrmfivTJnTV^’ “ certain extent aa I 

Europeans”^ ^If (W Natit es eaunot equal 

Ih3/C.fa7;r 

or c^, hc,M °”™“ 

gwtiona?^ IITiat aro yoar coaclusiona and Bog 

not r ^ bbat tbo time has 

high education ““^Cf^oment to withdraw from 
No S‘'"f°- '■ <l;'lanl yet 
cominw if tj,„ „P®'’®c* lleiity of money will be 

I Hnivcrsu}. mnv’u ' i and tbe 

The Delhi Collc.^» made one 

tie Bareillv ho re-opened and so may 

Aligarh Iu^if,,f if®1 Meerut Divi«ion tic 
«««tbcUptuT ?,''i Tie Agra College 

ninch money on x. t » is no use in spendii g f 
Central CoHen-o k S® *he ilo r 

I eernce may fu. j ^"ahabad Gradation m the 
I ' naipal, oi nj ''Pf”'”* 

I ment of ,aa fio “en«em with an mere 

mensem, which wilT f “P to Its 700 per 

I piofessor may be em V ^ A European 

/ e employed who<e paj may 11“? 
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J frnm Rs 400 to Es 600 m ten years Ly an inere- 
> ment of ten rupees per annum Native proFessors 
* may rise from Rs 250 to Rs 800 in ten year* by* 
t an incfoment of rupees five per annum All tbe 
' colleges ought to have their schools like those of 
^ Benares and Agra, even if the schools are held 
under separate roofs, the pnncipal ought to be 
responsible for the supervision The head master, 

I if a Native, should not receive more than Native 
professors, if a European, not more than Euro 
pean professors 

About the course of studies, winch must depend 
on the choice of the University Senate, I have 
simply to suggest that English Literature is more 
to be encouraged and a store of sc entifio and gene* 
ral knowledge is more to ho sought after than to 
waste time on so much of mathematics and differ- 
ent Linds of philosophies They may be made 
optional or alternative Great redactions can be 
made in the direction The Director of Public 
Instruction may be appointed on one tlionsand 
rupees per mensem to rise to fifteen hundred in ten 
years by an increnieiit of rnpees fifty per annum 
Colleges, collegiate schools, and all the high nod 
superior zilla schools whether Government or 
aided, should remain directly under the B rector 
fhc other schools should remain under the Inspec 
tors The Inspectors should receive from rupees 
three hundred to rupees five hundred per mensem 
with an annual increment of rupees twenty The 
Deputy Inspectors should receive from rupees sixty 
to rupees one hundred with an annaal increment 
of rupees four per annora, and Sub Deputies from 
rupees thirty to rupees forty with an aouual incre- 
ment of one rupee I would give two Sub- 
Dtputies to each aisinct as it bad before Sir John 
Straebey's reductions The Directors, Inspectors, 
Deputies, and Sub Deputies should all receive 
traveHiDg allowances All educational officers 
nay receive some additional or extra pay as a 
ionus for extraordinary merit, success, ana resnlls, 
but that must be personal and liable to redaction 
when there are failures One per cent on the 
Government Land Revenue from tbe cesses which i 
IS now given to tbe primary education of tbe rural 
masses, 18, in my op Dion qiite sufficient Donot 
pay the halLahandi teachers more than from rupees 
iour to BIX per mensem Pay ten per cent of them 
at rupees six, twenty per cent at rupees five, and 
the remaiDing seventy nt rupees four If tbe 
aamindars want better teachers, as they generally 
do, make them pay tl e additional eahry in the 
shape of food grain, &c., which they give with 
] leasuro up to two or three rupees per mensem 
Allow the teachers to receive from the boys what 
they willingly pay Do not have any Government 
zilla school where a good Missionary Anglo veroa 
cnlar school, aided or nnaided, exists, unless the 
people subscribe and raise funds to bear peeda 
neatly half the expenses I am led to believe that 
the people will gladly come forward to provide 
something, whether one fourth or one tenth of tbe 
expenses, wl eu the Government agrees to open or 
re open tbe colleges meet oued above I tbinL, 
after all, we are getting on lery well in our united 
j rovinces, a id very little is wanted here except one 
thing, which is the root of much mischief, great 
hindrance, nod endless complaints 1 mean tbe 
court character, which is • Persian The tme 
secret of tbe success m Bengal is that the same 
character (Bengali) is used in the courts os la 
the shops and villages Sir Ashley Eden has 
done a great thing m making tbe Hindi character 
take the place of Persian in BcUar I do not 
V wp 


think Oudb and tbe North-'Weslern Provinces 
are more Muhammadan than tbe province of 
Behar It was in Patna that the Yahahhi move- 
ments were so active Here in the North- 
Western Provinces primary education, which 
most be in Hindi, is all which we expect the 
masses can aspire to, and so Hindi must be takeu 
now for a national and popular education, hat 
j the villagers, having finish^ their education in 
halkabandi and tabsili schools, and having receiv- 
ed prizes, scholarships, and certificates, when they 
are asked to read a notice, a summons, a warrant, 
or an order received from the court m the village, 
plead their ignorance The pLople, who are then 
obliged to walk several miles to find out a man 
who can read Persian characters, enrse and con- 
demn the boys, the teachers, the schools, the 
education, and the Government 1 think the 
Norlb-Western Provinces and Oudb can follow 
the example of Behar to great advantage Now, 
onr popular education does not lead to any aspira- 
tion beyond the post of a patwan, make it known 
that a man having no knowledge of Persian 
characters, hut otherwise well edneated, can bo n 
petSiar, a tahsxldar a naur, or kanwiQo, &.c , and 
the Government will not have to complain that 
the people are so slow to take advantage of onr 
schools aod education I was the man who woe 
first struck with this anomaly or took any notice 
of it It was m 186SthatIwroteamemoraa- 
dnm on court characters in the Upper Provinces, 
which I submit herewith for information in the 
shape of Appendix marked C My object was to 
speak Only about characters I would have won 
the battle, tbongli I bad all the Muhammadan 
official world arrayed against me, but I have sow 
to cry out *' Save me from my fnends 1 My frieads, 
my countrymen, the foolish Hindus, made a 
question of Hindi and Urdn languag’e, aud left the 
question of characters quite aside They proclaim 
ed a crusade against all the Persian words which 
have become our household words and which are 
DOW used by all our women children, and the 
rustio popnlatioD, as well os tbe urban They 
wanted to use unintelligible tfod difficult Sanskrit 
words which often even I myself do not noder- 
stand, and if yon do not believe me, take np a copy 
of Baba Harishebandra’s l^avtsaekaitsiidAa news- 
paper and judge for yourself Langiages cannot 
be formed by mandates They are formed under 
natural laws, though they may he improved and 
refined under certain circumstances Howeier, it 
IS not the husmess of the Government to form a 
language The Ooverument must take it as it is 
found Let the people talk and wiitd in whatever 
they th nk their colloquial Pedantry must be 
kept down and simple, correct, idiomatic, refiued, 
and elegant Hiuduatani (Hindustan’s vernacular) 
must b&encouragcd I beg to draw your atten- 
tiou to the supplement of my Hindi and Urdu 
Grammars aunexed herewith in the shape of Ap- 
pendix marked D Primary schools did not 
flourish much m tbe Panjdb uecanse ifnhammad- 
ans there bad Persian characters and Persian 
books introduced m them The secret of the 
success of Bengal lies m that nutshel There 
they have tbe same national characters for tbe 
courts the mansions, the firms, the farms, tbe shops, 
the cities, and the vilbges use Hindi characters 
la the courts of North-t^estem Provinces and 
Oudb, and 1 am ready to nndertake agoio, even 
la tbu my old age, the duties of an Inspector till 
1 beat Bengal in the nnmber of boys under in 
Btroction or else lose my pension 

£3 
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CrosS’examiaahm of Sita ProsAP 

the Rev TV. B Blackett. I *’ transfcmng edncntion from the Sfafa i, n 
. - . Mwsionarjes Do vnn nr>f 


Q J“In jour..fn9trcr2I youadTocaten nte 
of fees difTering according to the parenl’a nlilitv 
to poy Is It ibe fact timt many who are payin'^ 
only one or two rupcis in school or colliii. few 

fortllPlTennenrn«t * ** . 


vui; K.u rujiciB in Bcnool or collegL fees 
for Iheir sons arc at the same time pat in*» consider 
able sums for iLcpnvile tuition of t1 CMmelwjs? 

•“ •' “Yes , that IS so When my son was at* 
tendiag a low class in a Hindu college, I cnpa'»cd 
the serriMs of a Wissiomry friend to assist 1 imm 
learning his lessons I al*o employed a Maulvi 
and otl er masters, at n total expense of Rs D7, 
beside the Rs 10 as college fee The Xlissionary 
credited all the money to mission funds ^ 

tvS '““e “ns”'" >on assert that only 

the poor go to the aided institutions Are you 
aTiTiS*? Jumna Jlssionary School^ at 
Allababad has among its pupils members of the 
best and ricbcst families of the city ? 

S —I am not aware of this 

r ™'"""' 18 701. ,(»!» that JM 
upm a Miraioniry mslilalio„ 

lr,n ””“8 r“P'l> of He 

a hlenuty Commissioner, sercral Mimsifs nn<l « 
considerable number pleaders of ituiin>.i>An9 ai 

jnet 7: ”y ownproT- 

“'f -we lbc,r „„ 

.1 liLZ? «f Ik* .ck«.l 

^ 5 — 1 Jo not remember 
..oo^iod 

nry society to which it Mission 

1 »n » osibi So \bf”S, 
?ue.lof,bepoop,,„f,halpE7 ““'1 ~™.l „ 

^ 0 —It was not in my time ^ 

remark that if*GovHnmen"*wfthi””*'^r ' 

educational jnstitut QUO J^'^rs from higher *■ 

be maintained excert to a ° ‘ can 

Ahmad, as lonT ?s «tent by Sayy.d 

lormed such an opinion of ' 

1 eheve that no on^e man countrymen as to * 

them is able or Tvillinfforl “oiong 

to the promotion of fdneihoJ'o*" * 

suc«ssM^ as Sayyid ^ 

J regret to s^y VharthU'^^ awptions Bnt h 

rV"? »f Sf^'kolewr"”" ” 


viiuc.uion irom the Stata fa ii. 
Missionaries Do you not think that f)i*' ^ 

y the withdrawal of the Government ^ 

1- '“PI”*'*! ll*! lltkmn 

J menl liid mil, tom, at Ho roqntil of, or m 
^ lo faTouf Ho Sliinoaano!, pouU aot HutoJto 
male the l^Ijssionarics unpopular? 

, jrf The Missionanes would never be Daw. 
* pular on that account It would only lacreLs 
r the unpopularity of the Government 

Q JO —Do you yourself believe that the Goveni 
r ment bj* nny mfention of will drawing in farosr 

^ or 11,0 Alitsionanes, or that Missionanes iroalJ 
e “ccept such a transference os a general mea^ore’ 
•f Jt'—TIie Government cannot posiihly hire 
such on intention But if the Jlissionariesdo not 
dcAifc the transfer, then they are not Missionanes. 
;}'** ’•> they ought as Slissionaries to seek to haw 
tl c direction of all the education of the countiT 
as far as they can 

^ JJ““Aro yon aware that some MisiioDair 
Seelies think their Missionaries I are alrwcly goes 
almost loo far in their devotion tohigl eredacahoa? 

" JJ“I have already said, they are expected 
w preach and not to teach, unless tbetr teach zg 
leads to the same object as preaebiog I iffl 
oware of the fact * ® 

Mr. Deiodtov 

J— \outay ID your answer (o ODestiea 9 
that you were always ‘'averse to pay hfksbantii 
teachers more than ropecs five per mensem " Do 
you mean that that salary is auffieieiit, or entr 
bat It is all 11 at ought to be panl by Oovermaeot? 

J—I think Its 5 IS Euflieient 
,,,? your answer to question 11 yon say 

n IS a great misUko to tbiul. of Hindi nod 
Urtn os two distinct languages ” Would tie 
Mdina^ Urdu when spoken by a Native he 
generally undirstood by villagers ? 

" «— iCS 

«/? ’^7“?? Mswer to question 18 you ssy 

‘Already the talk * * proselyt.sm « Do 

P«™'- 

.«# 3—1 do 

arn your answer to question 21) yon say 

.* * * brick" Are you 

,_,7i„ Ahmad never directly cc 

indirectly asked for any of "the spoil " further, 
he never directly or Indirectly suggested the 
Agra College? 

TOK.,4 1 ^ know In private con 

^mtwn he said to me that he should be delighted 
^ some of the money, or the whole, if possible 

that .f “"s’rer to question 8 you siy 

that if you spellj.dU with J instead of with a 
notfliA^ meaning will be misunderstood u it 

ISStS " 

^ 5 “It IS impossible to misspell in Hindi 
"vUleiT.^" y°“r answer lo question £8 you say 
AU the tune * * * exammation "I tl ink this 
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answer is liaUe to bo misnnderstood , wobM jcd, 
therefore, Lindlj explain it? 

A 6 —I mean that 1 was alwaj s expected to 
Bcni more and more 

Q 7 —Does j onr answer to qaestion 31 refer 
to vernacular as well as English schools ? 

A 7--Not to vernacular schools 

Q S— ^ilh reference to yonr answer to 
qaestion 32, if there was a European Inspector 
for each district on a salary, say, of Its 300 to 
Ra 450 a month, would the inspection be 
thoroughly adequate? 

A 6— No, thorough inspection requires a 
knowledge of the peo} le and an association with 
them which is impossible to a European , 1 there 
foro think that inspection by Natives is absolutely 
necessary. 

Q £?— Tn your answer to question 42 yon say 
that " the department peu ’* Do j on believe 
that any of the schools then “ wiped olF the face 
of the earth” were WQrth keeping? . 

A 0 — That I cannot say , they were possibly 
ns good as others in other provinces and in Upper 
lodu). 

Q Did not Mr. Kempson, the warmest 
and most constant advocate of girls' schools, con* 
fess that the experiment bad failed in a great 
measnre owing to the want of interest shown by 
the people themselves? 

A iO— Quite true, the people took no inter* 
est iu such schools, aod are not likely to do so 
until the condition of society changes 

Q if— In your aoswer to question 44 yon 
say you bad "no diScuUy in procuring female 
teachen” Had } 0 U no didlculty m indnciog 
teachers tmined at tho Normal schools to go to 
schools at 0 distance from (heir homes? 

A 12 —We had great didiculcy 

Q In answer to question 40 you say 
" If they educate . money.' Do you mean that 
Oovemmeut should give no help to hlissionary 
bodies? 

A, 12 —I mean that they should not be wholly 
supported, hut should be helped in their work of 
secular education 

Sy THE lEox Sattid llAmiUD. 

Q I— Do you regard high education os a 
necessity which the State is bound to {rovtde for 
the people? On what grounds do you base your 
opinion? 

A 1 — Sfost certainly , Ley oud any doiiLi, For 
two reasons priGcirally , if the Government 
docs not give high education we shall remain 
without such cdncatioD, the country nol being 
yet advanced enough to provide means for educa* 
tion, of os Ligh a standard os is now imparted by 
Government , Hcondlj, the Government wilt b^ 
come unpopular if the people Jose high educatioo 
It IS the popularity of Government which males 
tho administration etUcient and the country pro* 
sperouj 

Q ?— How far do you think high education 
should lie self-supporting? 

A 2 — It IS a qnestioo like asking bow far a 
baby » to support himself I ou cannot draw a 
line and cannot tlx a proportion Everywhere 
bigb cducatiou has received help from the people 


Q 5 —Do you think it would be wise or destr* 
able if Government cneonrages the principle of 
B^f-help among Natives by making the grant*tn* 
aid rales more liberal for high education ? 

3.— I think the gnnt-in aid rules are already 
liberal, and even if they are made more liberal 
they cannot answer the purpose in view It 
would be like giving a big stick to a baby to -walk 
with I would give aid to high edncatioual 
institulions according to the individual merits of 
each and would iinpo«e no hard and fast limit, 
d— Do you think that Government is bound 
to maiutam an educational institution ereu in 
places where an equally effiacut non government 
institution exists? 

A 4 — 1 have already said in my evidence that 
Oovernment is not bound to miintam an edu- 
cational institution where an equally good one 
exists 

Q f>— Doyon think that, as a matter of fact, 
a g^ deal of high education is at present imparted 
at a correspondiug iiaancial saenfico of primary 
or middle education ? 

A S. — No, by no means at the financial sacrifice 
of primary or middle education It is my firn 
conviction that the expenditure on high education 
IS less than it ought to be As the country 
advances, the State must spend more and more on 
high education 

Q C— Considering the limited funds at the 
disposal of the State for public education, do you 
think, that the money now spent on female cduea- 
tion might be spent on male edoeation, with better 
and more successful results? 

A 3— kes By tins answer I mean that if 
funds are so Iimitra that it becomes a matter of 
choice, then I say money must he spent on malo 
educaUoD first and then on femue edncation 
The latter la important also 

By lln Watid. 

Q J— In your answer to question 0 you 
cay ' Tho Deputies generally employ those who 
paytbemmost' Have you invtauccs of this? 

A J— Ics, I had a Dipuly luspector im- 
pnscoed for four years for doing this 

Q 2—\a your answer to qaes*ion 14, I 
think that among tho oljects of the 10 per cent 
cess you have omitted to include watch and word, 
which comes to about 7 per cent, of the whole? 

A 2 —I have exclude Police because id the 
Benares District, where the acreage cess is in force 
(0 licD of the 10 per cent een, I pay a police tax 
lo addition to the acreage cess 

Q S—’WoB not the acreage cess computed 
to bo equal to the 10 per cent, cess, when added 
to ccssca already levied m the permanently* 
ecUlcd distncta? 

A 3.— I do not think so 

^ Caa roB state ivliat the acmge ctfs 
amounts to lu tue Benares District, and bow much 
of it la spent on village ehankidars ? 

A 4— I cannot say 

Q C.— H'lth reference to yonr answer to 
queslHm 4C, you think that if the wives cf Col- 
lectors and CommitsioncTS were to take more in- 
terest la eJocation than they do a' present, they 
would do more good than hlusionory ladies? 

jHt 6 — Most cftainly. 


Soidemofthe'&Ey Zector, St. Pelei’s Oolkr^ j 

!«. i -Pleas, .late what , .... * 


Ques i— Please staU what opportunities yon 
have bad of forming an opinion on the suhieet of 
education in India, and fa what province your 
experience hae been gamed ^ 

, "('‘^■^'T^^yeipenenceinthe educational line* 
m India hae now extended over a period of 22 
pars, during which I have had ample opportnniUes 
to form opinions regarding the edueatioCnotimW 
NaHv”n‘”° Eurasian children, bat also o( 
Native Chnstian boys and girls The object of 
my appointment, as a witness, being to represent 
Boman Catholic interests in the^ edneafS^Jf 
NatiTCs,l6halIin the 6rst place give a brief eLetch 

comected with the Agra mission, leavin*. however 
the descnpion of those at Sirdhana in the MeeS 
Division, to my eo-witnesa Rev Dr Keetran «r,A 

W Th.founiiil„noraiimii,eenou, „hnol C,. 
attended by Natives of^fanl”"^ 

S'r.— 

?*«> •go, '.S'* mlMrowa 

•chool, wer, "il”’ 

institutions The boys' m it ‘*e 
entirely supported bv^ the mf« •’ 

nnder the iooediate^aurep.ntl!!j“ *®*‘*®* •« 

Cotholio pnest, aided bv relio-lrt'**^^ i®* \ Rornan 
and Christian Munshis^^ b'olhers, 

English, and arithmet e ' The hof^^ ^‘“dustaoi, 
do manual work aceordmgl Lfc/” 


to open this school to Hindu u*® ®“®““ 

Govemme^ Si.‘o s,-*: 

tmin™st.°j2epS“sSjrwa™f''’ 

Apoi",?'? 1'’°"* I :;‘^T'J''”“'"g"o"'l»'oloHs«esf SbonJa.oJ 

laiio. ofth”“S™r“;!'"'°‘'>f ?• "''sS 

S.porta,S, IZ^ q””SL'5e,“r -*‘2* 


Hindu and Muhammadan wirls if a »n.,™ n 
grant-m aid was allowed to i? ‘ 

(«) The Agra mission has also an indiwr,„, 
Bclmol at Gwalior attended by Native Ch^!“’ 
ftnd Hindu boys, and aaother^at Jejpore tbi!) 
institutions are also unaided It is^tendltT 

(4 I sMl now, lo It, bwl of m, fao,u„ 

Sm “"“‘■-I 

its of p„„„j, edocationhLkeiptol 
on a sound basi., and ii capable of developnint.p 
to the leqairement, of the commnnitjf C,» n! 
SD^Ml any improvemenl. ,n the system of sdoia. 
tration or m the course of instruction? 

8*^®* majority ^cf 

Natiw have no education whitever shows to 
the Govetnment system of edncation has Dotas 
yet penetrated the masses , a school in the centre 
of every group of villages, under the st ict super 
vision of civil officers, might improve matters 

Ques 6— How far can the Government depeod 
®n private effort, aided or nnaided, for the supply 
oi elementary instruction in rural distncU? Cso 
you enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
pr^oting primary instruction ? 

j * 5 —I do not think any pnvate agency cso 
of Minmn permanent way except that 

® —What classes of schools should, to 
your opinion, be entrusted to Muaicipj con 
niittees for support and management ? Alsuamg 
at the provision of elementary inslmetiea ia 
_i”°* •* ^^9 a charge against Municipal funds, 

What secunty would yon suggest against the poi 
0* Municipal committees fading to msia 
sufficient provision 7 

«=*^i* S school, except such as they would 
estawish themselves, should be left to the rnanase- 
ment and support of Municipal committees 

t —What subjects of instruction, if in 

Wdaced into pnmary schools, would make then 
^ceptable to the community at large and 
P®® j V to the agricullural classes? ShotdJ any 


nuns and assistant *^ey are 

%e. they le„„ Liett'e 

raents of arithmetic 'English. ai ’ * 


of arithmetic 

o[l sorts of needle worWn,?'^ instructed 

the makiog of aSlal 5 ”“® 

-auiy, the sale of wh ^ exquisite 

the institution All hj,.® the income of 
have visited St Joseph'2 gentlemen who 

®«nty“SSn^ci‘"ab?vr'“ S 

"ligien, bolb o, ”, ef ll.e ChSS 

»«., u.e Prme;,\,”:*^,f,“'i P»el.ee,”,", 

"leol, Bbict, boieve,,?4d be‘’nej””""'°‘'‘''“ 

' '■’’“‘t be made available to 


-Kuucauon in village schools suouiu, 
' fP‘®*2°’ bunted to the teaching of the 

acuiar, of arithmetic, and other things useful 
,1 ^^•^n’tunsts and tradesmen I do not (hint 
teaching of English in such schools is of auy 

am^n* system of payment by results 

*** your opiiuoD, for the promotion of 
V a poor and ignorant people? 

ii«f “—The system of payment by results is 
opinion, suitable for the promotion of 
ion amongst a poor and ignorant people 

““y suggestions to mike 
taking of fees m primary schools? 
frnm < 1 . “““/as* should not be exacted except 
tram those who really can pay them 

the Government, or any local 
MnoS 4 of public money, were to 

eiven determination to withdraw after a 

hio-li 0 » ? years from the maintenance of any 
wmW 1,0 institution, what measures 

would be best adapted to stimulate private effort in 
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^ tlio interim so ns to secure the mamtenaace of sacli 
institution on a private footing? 

Am 18 — The withdrawal o£ Government aul 
from lusher educational iDstitotione would, as a 
rule, ho a death-blow to them. 

Qne» 19 —Have you any remarLs to offer on 
the principles of the grant-in-aid system, or the 
details of its administration? Are the grants 
adequate in the case of {a) colleges, (4) bo}8* 
school®, (c) girls' schools, (d) Normal schools? 

Aut JO — In case of Boman Catholic schools 
for Natives, hoys or giris, the principle of grant* 
in aid is certainly not adequately applied 

Qw* ?7. — Do yon think there is any truth in 
the stntemint that the attention of teachers and 
pupils IS unduly directed to the EnlranceDsainina- 
tioD of the University ? If so, are yon of opinion 
that this circumstance impairs the practical value 
of the education m secondary schools for the re- 
quirements of ordmary life? 

Ant §7 — It IS my decided opinion that the 
rule which inahes success at the Entrance Exami- 
nation of the University a necessity for the continn- 
ance of grants tn-aid m secondary schools, impairs 
the value of edncalion for the requirements of 
onhnnry Iite This system obliges pupils to limit 
their efforts to the cmmmingof a few text books 
into tUcir heads, memorv is the chief agency, 
intellect is not suSiciCDUy brought into action 
A remedy to this would he to fix n standard 
embracing a larger number of a<erul subjects, but 
more limited in extent than those required by the 
UinverBit} standard 

Qm S3 —Do you think that the number of 
pupib 2B secondary schools, who present them- 
selves for the University Entrance Examination is 
unduly large when compared with the requiremcDts 
of the country? If yon think so, what do yon 
regard os the causes of tins slate of things, and 
what remedies would you suggest ? 

Am 33 —I do n t think the country derives 
any benefit from the thousand who present them- 
selics for the Unneisity Entrance Examiaatioo, 
and it would not perhaps bo preposterous to say 
that a great deal of harm may aii®e in the course 


of years from the pedantic knowledge of half- 
edaeated people 

Qnet Is Municipal support at present 
extended to grant-in-aid schools, whether belong- 
ing to ilissionary or other bodies , and how far is 
this support likely to be permanent? 

Am <?tI*'-Iloman Catholic Missionary schools 
receive no Mnnicqal aid whatsoever 

Qmi 44 — 'What is the best method of pro- 
viding teachers for girls? 

Ant 44 — Put up a convent in each brge 
locality with due patronage from Govemmint, 
and the vexed question of education ofNativc girls 
will be partially solved 

Qmt AG'— la the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by 
European ladies , and how far would it he possible 
to increase the interest which ladies might take m 
this caase? 

Am. 46 — In my knowledge the only ladies who 
help to the education of Native girls are nous and 
Protestant zeuana teachers 

Qaet 63 — M hat do you consider to bo the 
maximnm number of pupils that can he eHicieDtly 
taught as a class by one instructor m tbe ca<e of 
colleges and scbools respectively? 

Ant 58 — About 20 

Quel CO — Does a strict interpretation of the 
principle of religious neutrality require tbe with- 
drawal of the Goverumentfrom tbe direct manage- 
meat of colleges and schools ’ 

Am 60 —Not at all , hut books containing 
doctrine contrarv to tbe Koman Catholic faith 
should not be allowed, nnd professors should be 
strictly forbiddcu to make anti-rcligions lusmua- 
tioDS in their teaching 

Quei 62 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
civs to class should depend, at nnv stage of school 
education, on tbe results of pnblio ezaminationt 
extending over the entire ptoviDce? In what 
cases, if any, is it preTerable that such promotions 
be left to (he school nnthorities? 

Am €2—1 think *hat promotion from cla<s to 
class should be left to school authorities. 


CrosS'examuiaiion of tiie 
J5y THE Eev tv. R Blackett 

Q I— Dojouknow what reason is assigned 
for not giving graut-in aid to yuiir schools for 
Natives? 

A 1 —There was a general witfidrawal or re- 
duction of grants some years ago, nnd our schools 
fell within Its range. e have not since applied 
for a restoration of the grant 

Q 2 — on suggest the establishment of con- 
vents as a means lor suppljang teachers for gJTb 
SIdj I ask what the existing convent schools have 
already done towards supplying female teachers for 
girls’ schools? 

A 2 —My meaning in that answer was that the 
nuns themselves would bo tbe* best teachers 
Ultimately they might produce other female 
teachers also 

Bj Mr TVkRD 

Q 1 — ith reference to j onr answer 2, I 


Ret. Rather STiirnoRiEV. 

would ask year reason for recommending the 
strict supervision of civil officers, while there is a 
Department of Public Instruction 

J J Becinse the area under the control of a 

civil officer is limited Tbe Educational Inspector 
cannot effectively supervise so large an area as be 
bas nnder bis control 

Q S—Tlioa, if there were an inspector of 
schwls for each distnet, .tbe supervision would be 
enfficient? . . , , _ 

J 2— Tes, I think to, but the distnct ofScer 
should exercise a control over tLem 

Q 3— Tour answer 44 1 understand yon to 

claim a superiority for the leaching of convents, 
because in them nans, that is to say, rnropcan 
bdies of good eduealioo tliem*clres, direct an 1 
conduct tbe instruction, and there is no male 
dement in the direction 7 

J 3 ^bcs.and there is also the clement of 

permanenee. 

EG 


Evidence of Baiu Tota Bam, Pleader of the llvjh Court, Aligarh 


quo. 1 Please state what opportombes yon 

hive had of formingr opinion on the subject of 
edneation m India, and tn what province yont 
experience has been gained, 

I jfy knowledge of educntional matters 

13 confined to North-Restem Provinces only I 
have been a student of almost every class cl educa- 
tional instruction in these provinces In tlie 
earliest part of my student life I joined an indige- 
Dons village school in order to learn the Hindi 
larga3ge,°and completed my Hindi stndy in a 
Government halhahandi school subsequently start- 
ed la order to learn Persian I attended more 
than one maktab 

I have had opportamties of being a sfadent in 
a SaO'krit pathshala, imparting higher education 
in that language, and aUo of heing under private 
tnition at home I have received my £nglisb 
education in the Aligarh Government School and 
the Agra College 

Uesides reading in private and Governroenl in- 
stiintinns, 1 had served oa a teacher in the Educa- 
tional Department for a few years I was ap- 
pointed a head master of the Fatebgarb High 
School, an institation under the management of a 
commitUe consisting of Native and European 
gentlemen At the end of the year 1872 I got 
an appointment as a j inior teacher m the Queen's 
College, Benares ithile there I succeeded to 

I loss the High Court pleadershtp examination, and 
eft the Educational Departmeut in September, 
2874 

1 have always taken a warm interest in the 
educational question I, with the assistance of my 
esteemed friend Lala Cheda La], suecessrully 
endeavoured to establish a Sanskrit paOisbala at 
Aligarh 1 also acted as a manager of a private 
Ai glo vernacular school here, of which 1 was also 
the Honorarv Secretary I was once a member 
of the educational committee of the tabsil of 
Soil 

I am one of the msIoub supporters of the Hindi 
language Tor the purpose of improving tbe 
Sanskrit and Hindi languages, I, in co partner 
ship with my friend Lala Madho Persbad, a raw 
of the Aligarh District, started an Anglo Hindi 
newspaper called the Bharat Bandhu in 1877, and 
established a Press of the same name in that 
year at Aligarh 1 also succeeded in esiahheliing 
a “ Bbaaha Samvar dhiiii sahha” or Bbosha 
Improvement Society, at Aligarb in 1878 Tbe 
object of tbe eaid society was to improve and en 
licit the Hindi lileratmc, and encourage original 
works and translations of valuable books in Umdi 
The society has succeeded to attract tbe notice of 
educjted Natives, and has received cordial support 
from all paits of India It has achieved a great 
deal of success already I have also established a 
"Boardinghouse' at Aligarh The boys who 
want to prosecute tl cir studies in tbe Jowl high 
school ot the M ihamraidan Anglo Oriental Col. 
lege, but are unable to meet tbe expenses incurred 
in the boarding establishments attached to those 
institutions, fii d board and lodging there They 
receive eierythiDg they require in the esteblwh- 
ment, and are taken care of, and accommodated 
at a cl caper rate Private teachers ore also em. 
ployed to look after their studies at borne 1 am 
a member of tbe managiig comoiittce of the 
JIuhammadan Anglo Oriental College at Ab'mrb 


Quet P — Do you think that tn yonr prOTuot 
the system of pnroary edncation has been pbwi 
on a sound basis, and is capable ol developmeil 
up to the requirements of the community? 
you suggest any improvements in the system c( 
administration or m the course of instruction? 

An) 3 —la my opiniou the system of priissiy 
education lu these provinces has not been pWi 
on a sound basts, hut it is capable of development 
up to the requirements of tbe community It » 
not only dtlective with regard to administrjtion 
Imt also with regard to instruction Fmt o! >11 
there are very few qualified teachers in the village 
schools The qualification of a teacher consists el 
I two things (o) acquisition of sound knoi^ledgc 
and general proficiency, and (i) his tuitioml 
ahditiee— qualifications indispensably neceeniy 
for efficient tuition , hut almost every vilhgs 
school IS defective in this respect Uoless the 
services of competent and expenenced teacheii 
ate secured, there can scarcely be any hope t{ 
further improvement in t! ese schools The 
schools imi arting primary education also are do! 
under pr per and sufficient supervision lo 
proper steps 1 ave yet been taken the Oorera 
meat or local committees to provide for the necw 
sary inspection of these schools Sioee the 
lolroductioo of middle class vernacular esaai 
ations, the teachers and inspecting officers 
very little attention to primary education 

Ibis remark of mine is confined to those schools 
only in which, in nddition to pimary edncition 
boys arc prepared for the middle class vemaenkr 
eiaoinoVioii Unless some provision be roads fo: 
tbeif efijcient roanagement and proper superTisioiip 
scarcely any hope of success can be enterfaiasu 
Tbe course of instruction is so defective thekrt 
totally Ignores the requirements of tbo people 
Tbe educational wauts of the villagers aie very 
limited Being always busy with Iheir mnl 
pursuits and agr culture, they scarcely stand m 
need of sonud education Their aims and cbj«ti 
in life are quite different from those which result 
in the pursuit of hteratiiie or science 

ETost of them can neither offord time nor money 
to stndy up to the standard at present fixed wc 
primary education Iheit proper wants only 
extend to simple reading and writing, and no 
further Sons of petty landholders and cnltivaton 
do not esre for education lu higher subjects, >oC“ 
as liistory, dramas, grammar, ond so forth Their 
requirements are fully satisfied if they can read 
and write a lettter and keep simple accounts whica 
they reqmre in their every day life Their aeces* 
sity simply extends to the checking of account* 
kept by village patwaris All these objects can 
easily be gamed without having to go through tn# 
entire course of inslnicticn now hx^ 

There is a hook in Hindi called 
It has found a place in the course of pnmary 
instruction in the village schools la the first 
place, snob a difficult sulject as Hindi grauicnar, 
which js wholly an imitation of tbe Sanskrit 
System, should never be allowed ft place in the 
course of primary instruction given to villagcfS or 
to the masses of the people People m villeg** 
scarcely derive any benefit from some of tbe book* 
introduced in vilkge schools Tlio eubjecU of 
instruction imparted in them go far heyoud tbei*^ 
requirement If, m tie place of such books as 



tUe above, village boys be taught to learo aritb* 
loetie ivitl) due ntteotiou, tbeir time and labour 
will both be iisefiill} employed I would, there* 
fore, suggest that arrangeraeutsbe made for proper 
management and supervision and the course of 
study should he revised. In order to make the 
primary schools efficient iii every respect, it B 
necessary that more qnalified teachers he employed 
on higher salines than it present, and inspcctiag 
agencies, whether pud or otherwise, be directed to 
pay particular attcution towards supervision and 
examination of the pnmary schools m these 
provinces 

The above remarks regarding primary edneabou 
apply to vemicular education only In my 
opinion the pnmiiy education given through the 
medium of English is wor«e than ignorance 

Quei 3 — In your province, is primary mstruc 
tion songht for by the peo{ le in general or by 
paiticulir classes only’ Do any clacses specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
clashes practical!) excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes ? 11 hat is the attitude of the 
influential classes towards the extension of elemen- 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

Jni 3— Pnmiiy lustmction m these provinces 
IS not sought for by the peo) le in general, but by 
particular clashes only Cultivators of limited 
means and people belonging to the lower classes 
do not, as a rule, care for any instruction what* 
ever Their aims and objects m life do not 
extend beyond agncnltural pursuits Some of the 
cultivators who possess ample means of subsist- 
ence, and have got many children, send one or 
two 1 oya to the school situated in their villages, 
bat do not allow them to attend r^btly 
tlirougboQt the year Ediicition, according to 
them, being a thing of secondary importance, they 
never give it a preference to their egncuitoral 
pursuits It IS only in the months of Slay and 
June, when there u nothing to do at the field, 
that the eons of cnltmtore make their tegular 
appearance m schools Most of the petty land- 
holders iti these pTowncts can at»o he classed with 
the regular caltivalors, the only difference be 
tween them being, that the litter are proprietors 
of portions of lacd They cultivate the lauds of 
which they are the proprietors themselves, and are 
in no way better than ordinary cultivators Such 
landholders labour under the same disadvantages 
IQ resiect of primary instruction as their brethren 
the agriculturists There are very few well to do 
landholders who, being proprietors of large estate®, 
have nothing to do with the actnal cultiiation of 
laud Tliese generally give primary education to 
their sons f r the purpose of be ng able to keep 
or check accounts ^ Then tbe people belonging to 
the trading classes require education, and the 
banias and others who deal in goods, or have ' 
money lending transactions, get their eons lo- 
etmeted in simple reading, wntingjand arithmeti- 
cal tables and formultB. Most of them feel con 
tented with the study of the “sirafi alphabets" 
and "paharas " fanthmctical tables} only Even 
defective elementary lustruction serves every pur- 
pose of their life hlost of the boys that attend 
schools for (he sake of education belong to the 
Kayasth ondBraLman classes, the Kayasllis belong 
to the writer class and receive inslruet'on in order 
to be able to purene their occupation suecessfall) 
Ip the villages, sons of village pandits, pitwans, 
‘"and banias generally attend schools, but they do 


not continue there long, as they have to look ont 
elsewhere for their technical and professional 
training 

As Tillage schools are defective ID this respect, 
it often happens that they do not attract tlie 
notice of the ds'ses of people mentioned above 
Artizans and labourers as a rale hold themselves 
aloof from education of any kind They are 
generally destitute of means, and live upon their 
^ily earnings, and boys of readable age render 
them gieat help m their calling Their earmogs 
form a part of their family income Some classes 
, depnve themselves of education by giving undue 
weight to traditional prejudices There are people 
even now in these provinces who, at the happen- 
ing of a chance calamity on the entrance of their 
eons to a school, attribute the calamity to such 
entrance, and give up the idea of ever educating 
their 8>Ds, saying “Earlmahamaren chajfa nahen" 
(Heading does not agree with onr family) , and 
thereby prefer to- remain m ignorance and dark- 
ness liow-class people, such as sweepers, &c , n 
mere toneb of whose body is considered a pollntion, 
are totally excluded from instruction. Their ex- 
clusion IS not due to their apathy for learning, but 
to the religious and social prejudices of the people 
belonging to the higher classes whom they serve 
The result is that the primary instruction is 
sought for by particular classes only, such as 
traders, Inndholilers, and people who depend on 
penmanship for tbeir UvehhoM, 

The agncultural classes, for the most part, con- 
sist of lodbas, ebamars, and others who generally 
belong to the lower orders of societr They, os a 
rule, do not eare for edncation, because they do 
not want to spend their time on anything not 
connected with agriculture My remarks regard- 
ing the agricnltural clashes might he st variance 
with the pnnted educational reports prepared on 
the basis of sebool registers, but what I have said 
IS the real state of tilings in these provinces 

Tie influential chases do not approve of the 
diffusioD of learsing amongst the masses of the 
peojle, on the contratr, they are positively 
agaiDSt it Eirst of aB, Uiey do not hke the idea 
that persons belooging to the lower classes should 
receive etlucation Most of them feel it an insult 
that dhobis and chamara residing m tbeir vilIagEe 
should be educated. The lower classes living in 
Tillages owned by Thaknts enjoy little or no liber- 
ty in these respects , hut tbeir position in cities 
and towns are not BO bad as in the villages, ant 
they scarcely meet with any repnise or discourage, 
ment The unfaroarahlc attitude of the influ- 
ential people towards the lower classes is also doe 
to their groundless fear tl at edncation, extended 
to all without any distinction, will directly weaken 
and interfere with their rank and position m 
society. 

Qnei 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in jour province ^ How far are they a relic 
of an ancieut village B}£tem? Can yon describe 
the eabjects and character of the instruction given 
in (hem, and the system of discipline m vogne? 
Mliat fees are t^en from the scholars? From 
what daises are the masters of sneh schools 
genenlfy selected, and what are their qua! fl- 
cations? Have any arrangements been made for 
training or providing masters in such schools? 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can he turned to good account 
os part of a system of national education, and 
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The masters of ludigenous'ecliools arc not select- 
1 from any particular chss of people It w gene 
illy noticed that those nfio are least euccessfal 
1 any other pursuits of tlic world tako to tcach- 
ig With the cxceptioD of some maktabs start- 
1 by Native gcntkmen for the purpose of their 
ins, teachers arc not selected by anybody, I at 
[ley of their own accord open schools lor the sake 
r their maiotenaDCO Such is the caso wit)) a), 
lost all the “cliat«aU,” or "patlishalas " The 
■achers of thesL institutions are "eucrally men of 

0 education, their qualifications being very meagre 
tid htnited No arrangements have yet been 
lade for their proper traiuing Those teoeben 
r ludigctioiis schools who are not in the direct 
mploj meat of any private person arc, so far os 

have been able to ascertain, willing to accept 
le State nid and subject themselves to the rales 
nder which such aid isgiieu In my opinion, 

1 this country, the indigenous schools can meet 
ith the requirements of the nation at la^^ 
he system of Govcinmcnt haiknbandi tchools, 
eing uniform m its nature, can scarcely supply 

rue iTznous wants of the nation mierearefiercral 
other defects lu the system which do not recom- 
mend them to tliQ people m general It some- 
times happens that the conduct of a teacher is 
disliked by the community, and, as tht,y exercise 
no control over his appointment aud transfer, they 
manage simpiv to Veep away their boys from these 
schools, and tuns get rid of the teacher and the 
institution at one and the same time This they 
would not do if the instruction imparted was roorc 
practical and of a useful uaturo, suited to thur 
station lu life, or if they knew that their wishes 
nonld be consulted in the selection of teachers I 
am sue that much of the nanopularity of the 
Government schools is due to tuo uniformity of 
tdstriictiOR bettig insisted upon, not only ioooo 
distnot but sometimes lu a whole province Iliis 
> i ray opinion is not good A uniform standard 
of teaching 111 all schools esen ot the same grade 
should not be allowed to exist There may, how- 
ever, be villages in a pargam where, owang to the 
dilTerence of caste or classes of people, diOlrcut 
courses of instruction would be necessary. Quo 
course of instruction might not suit nil, and it 
often happens that the system adopted is not ac- 
ceptable to any There may be a village m which 
tbe school going boys arc Kayasths and Brahmans, 
and another m winch the majority aic agricQltu- 
nsts or tradesmen , each of the»o villages would 
probably have a room for a suitable scbool, but the 
balkabandi schools at prevent lu ii^ue would prove 
an utter failure The modo of living of tho 
people, the me-ins of their subsistence, the con- 
struLtion oftheirbmldings, their dress, conveyance, 
and almost everything vary, more or less, m each 
local area TVby should then education bo ooi- 
formvevcry where? I would localise these pri- 
mary schools in a way to make them nseful and 
popular I would give tho people for whom they 
are uttendud a larger share m tho management 
than at present When they have been remodelled 
jn accoidance with my foregoing remarks the 
indigeuous schools can only then supply the dificr- 
ent wants of the pcopW in general fliey can, and 
will whoa fn.0 from the aforesaid causes of un- 
popularity, certainly meet the requirements of tbe 
nation The people of tins country con derive 
"tvery advantage from these institutions | laced 
under thur direct control The giving of their 
free choice in the course of instruction to be adopt- 


ed for their children, and the appointments of 
qualified teachers, will not only make the schools 
popnlar, but nUo useful m every r^.^pect Tlie 
balkabauilj schools, even if remodelled, cannot 
possibly answer tins purpose Tot the rcamns 
stated above, I would say that the indigenous 
schools, if properly work^ out, would produce 
good cdocalional results m this country. Bntnt 
tbo flame time I am of opinion also that they 
sbonld bo placed under tho supervision of the edn- 
catioiialodicsrs or local boards, as suggested above 
in my early answers, and the course of instnic- 
tiou should, after consulting the wishes of tho 
people inhabiting a certain locality, bo revised, 
and some of tho useful books tangtit in tho pri- 
mary halkabandi schools shonld bo introduced m 
these schools, due regard being had for tho various 
nee Is of the people 

The system oi grant in aid has not, within my 
knowledge, been extended to indigenous schools. 
In my opinion such aid should bo extended tn 
future 

Qkcs G —What opinion docs yonr exponence 
lead you to hold of the extunt and value of home 
instruction? flow far is a boy educated at homo 
ftblo to compete on cqnal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for tho public service, with boys cdti 
Gated at school ? 

Ans G —It often happens that boys edneate I 
at boroo acquire deep and thorough kDcwIcdge o£ 
tho subjects they take op, but sadly stand m need 
of a variety of useful information, lieneficial to 
them m tlicir after lives As they find so occa- 
sion to exercise their faculties in competitive ex- 
aminations, their miuds remain Dndevcioped 
In ray opinion home cducatiou is defective and 
partial, and its recipients cannot compete on equal 
terms with those educated in publio lustiiutious 
Qnts llow far can the Government depend 
on private cTort, aided or nnaidcd, for the supply 
of elcmcnUry instruction m rural dutricts ? Can 
on enumerate the pnvato agencies which exist 
or promoting primary instruction ? 

Ant C— In the prctentsLateof things Govern- 
raeut cannot entirely depend on private cfTirts, 
aiJcdur unaided, for the supply of elementary ins- 
truction in the districts of thc°o proanneea 

Qnfy 5 — Wlnfc classes of schools should, in 
your opinion, bo entrnsteJ to ^Itiuicipal commit- 
tees for support and management? As»nmitig 
that tho provision of elementary instruction iii 
towns IS to be n charge against ilunicipal funds, 
whsteeoanty would yousnggCatagaiDst the pos- 
sibility of Municipal committees t iihng to make 
suQiciont provision ? 

Ant S— Schools teaching up to the Untranco 
standard m ght be entrusted to ’Municipal com- 
mittees for support and management, but no in- 
stitntioQ of any kind could bo entirelyentrustcd to 
Municipal support, as a time might come when its 
resources might fail Under no circumstances, 
however, ought the management of higher iiistitii 
tion^ BHcb 03 colleges to be entrusted to the 
Municipal or district committees, the meralers 
composiug these bodies being, as a rule, men of 
no edneation worth the name 

In case of failure of Mnuicipal funds the only 
means of support of such ui«tilutiuns is either 
private subscriptions or Gorernmeut grants in aid 
Qut 9 —Have you any suggestions to make on 
the Bjstcmio force for providing teachers in pu- 
maiy schooU ? Wh it is tho present social status 
S7 
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Ti«ton nt once n montb Tlic reduction oEtlie 
number of Sub-Deputy Inspectors lias done a ^reat 
liirm to Ibo sjstem o£ inspection The teachers 
c£ balkabondi soIjooJs pay very bttic attentton to 
tbcir work and pcnorally absent Ibemsehes from 
tbeir schools 'lliej do so as they are almost 
certain that tbcir absence is not likely to be de- 
tected b) onybod^, the inspeciin^siaCT being ijnito 
inadequate for the purpose They are nell awareof 
the fact that tbo inspecting oflicen have not snfli- 
cicnt lime at tbeir dispooil to visit tbcir schools 
often If a portion of the money TioTvs])enton 
edncitioQ oiilj be applied to inspeeiton, and the 
presentnnmber of Sub-D<.puty Inspectors bo in- 
creased, Uietc IS every likelihood of tliorTori.of 
scboolmisters bung done more propcil) and legn- 
larly The Inspectors of Schools, i s a role, hate 
five or SIX districts under tbcir charge, and start 
on tbcir tour in the beginning of October, and 
return to Ibeir headquarters at the end -of March 
During this time they visit oil the zilla and tabsili 
schools, and also tlinse tint teach up (o the middle- 
class standard Tlie nnniaiy tcIiooU are not in- 
spected by them at all Formerly the Inspectors 
of Schools used to examine the students of balka- 
bandt schools m the Korth W estem Frovinces 
1 know from my oirn ex|'enencc that this system 
of exsminatioD by Loropcan la«pecCors once a 
year tcodid to stimulate the efTorte of the village 
Ethooluiasters and tbcir pppils ^fonths before 
the amial of such Inspectors preparations were 
being made, both by the leaders and their pupils, 
to excel m competition the other scliools existing 
in tbeir ticigbbnurbood I1ic parents of school- 
boys al 0 took a great loterest in such inspections, 
and dented a sort of pleasure when tbeir sons 
camo home loaded with success Tbcir fathers 
and relations often accotapaoicd them to the place 
of examination and found a peculiar pleasure in 
doing so But unfortunate!) the aboie system of 
(xamination is no moro in esi<teaccoon , and has, 
I hear, been done away with, on the report of an 
oITicct connected with the Bdiic dioiul Department 
This was, in my opinion, a mtsUko on the part of 
the educational nutbontics Tbo revision of tbc 
former system of inspection and tlie lotroduction 
of a defective one in its place was likewise*’ a mis- 
take, though some Native gentlemen, who arc not 
acquainted with the real state of things, hold a 
different view on the suljcct Tins change in the 
iDopcction system was, perha] s, due to Ibc trans 
ier of tbc management of tAbs]}i and baUakioiIi 
schools to the district school committees, aod tbo 
introduction of tbc middle doss vernacular examin- 
ntion system lu these proviuccs 

The district educational committees in tlio 
Nortb-M cstern Provinces have not yet been able 
to discharge the onerous duties entrusted to tbem 
Their secretaries inspect only a limited number of 
schools in tbo winter season, but all the Native 
members composing them never dream of ins]ect- 
1 eg any Their want of education does not per- 
mit tbem to take niiv interest m the cause of wu- 
cation Although the co operation of the infloen- 
tial Native gentlemen in the management and in- 
spection of every class of schools is essentially 
iicces'ary, yet ignorant but wealthy people sboald 
not he selected as members of the ^uoational com 
mitfees The undue re/iance now j hico f on fin 
school committees should not have lightened the 
work and responsibility of the Inspectors of Schools I 
lithe North-ll estem Provinces I must, bon- I 
cvei, do justice to the educational committees, and | 


[ Wy that they have been of some uso m those dis- 
I tnets where the Deputy Inspectors were not in the 
. habit of discharging faithfully the duties entrusted 
tA tlient The system of inspection may probably 
be improved by adopting the following measures. 

There ought to be a Sub Deputy Inspector 
for every 60 schools m one or two tahsils, so that 
he miy ho able to inspect every school under him 
at least once a month 

2aJ — ^The number of the Deputy Inspectors 
should not be increased , but as they are the dis- 
trict clucational oflicers, their status should be 
improved They are not men of olTieial influence 
now, a petty tahsil or police official meets with 
moro respectful and better treatment from the 
beads of villages than the educational officer ot 
tho district The villagers scarcely pay any otten- 
I tioD to his advice, and since the introdnction of 
I the district committee system, even teachers pay 
I 'ciy little j-rgard to bw auJbowty They ore 
fully aware that their appointment and dismissal 
rest With thcdistnctcbmmitteesjttnd the nofavoiir- 
able reports of Depoty Inspectors have no valoo 
to their eyes In my opinion such powers must 
ho given to them as will make their anthonty felt 
by the teachers In order to make them men of 
oflleial mfluenee, they should also be entrusted 
With some other function m connection with 
villages, hut not likely to intcrfero with their mam 
duties of inspection and management of schools 
At all events tbcir status in the eyes of the public 
should not ho inferior to that of a Deputy Col- 
lector 

^r</~-The cdncational oomroittecs must olways 
admit educated Natives for their members If a 
svifficient number of cdoeated gentlemen he not 
procomble, itc] s must always be taken to secure 
aa many men of education as possible. 

■iti—Tho Collector of the district should bo 
required to luspect the schools in his district him 
self when oat os tour, and aUo to direct all his 
subordinates in charge of parganas to do tho same 
The results of inspection should invariably be sub- 
mitted to tbc bead of tho department, and a 
regular record of them be kept for the purpose of 
judging the work of each mspectiiig officer 
fV/l — Hie Inspectors of bchools should be re- 
quired to inspect all the schools of every class, 
whether pnmary or secondary The former sys- 
tem, above alluded to, should ngom be revived, 
and m consideration of the advantages that woni 1 
nrjse from sucli revival, no regard should bo paid 
to any loconvcniencc, pecuniary or otherwise. 

GH — ^Tbo members of the school committees 
should be made to understand that they are bound 
to inspect the schools in their charge and to 
enbmit tegular returns of inspectiou* 

7 / 4 _Tl)a nttcntion of Commissioners of Divi- 
sions and the members of the Board of Bevenue 
shoold he drawn to educational matters and they 
sliould be requested to inspect the schools m tbcir 
circles while on tour 

—TlcLocalGovernment should also try to 
inspect a few institutions every year if poe'ible 
Tins inspection will have a wonderful effi-ct upon 
the provincial instructiou 

Quet —Can yon suggest any method 
eecanaffellhtent roiimtary s^eacy in ibe iruri of 
inspection ond examination ? 

Jnt 33 — The Government ought to make gonio 
pTovi ion for recognising the services to be renderc 1 
by private individuals Some sort of honorary 
bS 
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post 0'*^® IIoDorary Sfajistrate iq fto 

ndmiQistiation ofenminal justice) should be created 
in the educational department for the purpoM of 
securing efficient voluntary agency m the work of 
inspection and examination In order to stimo* 
late private individuals and encourage them in 
their eflbrte, the systeca of holding educational 
darhars for tl e purpose of recognising the eersicM 
of such individuals should he introduced in each 
district This system will not only help the 
Government in securing efficient inspecting hodies, 
hut will also increase the desire of cdnealion 
among the people At least the Commissioner of 
e\ery division slonld ho requested to hold an 
annual darhar m each district, and to publicly 
recognise the merits of those individuals who have 
taken a warm interest m all educational mattcra, 
hy CQufenng tome marks of honour either in the 
shape of titles or isaadi Tliese and other smaller 
inducements will surely effect the noble purpose of 
Government in the ednration of the country 

Qum 3d— How far do you consider the text 
books m nse in all schools suitable ? 

Ant 34 — There are five kinds of text-hooka in 
use in the schools of these provinces, tit, 1st, 
books on literature, find, grammar, Srd, mathe 
mattes, 4th, history and geography, and Sth, 
science The only defect that I find in the coarse 
of instruetion is the secondary schools is, that the 
hoys desirous of prosecuting their itodies up to 
the University standard are required to learn a 
good many suliecti in the vereaeular After 

f iassing the mid iie class ezaminalion they have to 
earn everything in English, consequently their 
insaSioient kncn-lcdge of Eoghth often becomea 
an obstacle in their way when they go up for the 
Uoivenity eumination Thiscourse of instraction 
does not do any good to them , os the other baod, 
it deteriorates the standard of their ahiliiy 
As regards Tcmacular echools of all denomitta* 
tions 1 do not think that all the hooks m use are 
suitable I find among them the foUowing books 
that should not have been selected at all — 
Itl—GuUa, in ihrie /wrft— This is not an 
original hook, but a compilation containing selected 
pieces from various books, such as Prems^gar, 
Bimayan, &c The selections from Ilfmayaa only 
are unobjectionable, buttbcotherpiecesiniiare.in 
my opinion, so bad that some of them when taught 
cannot fail to hare a demoralising effect on the 
minds of the students There is a selection called 
XahttHt TAel Hindi, which is totally void of any 
linguistic beauty I fail to see the object with 
which it was selected Bat the educational author- 
ities have given it n place lo the course adopted 
for the girls' schools, thongh it is full of amorous 
expressions and sentiments sufficient to corrupt the 
morals of tbsypung people who read it The Hindi 
version of Suknnfata and the Paimatat have also 
found favour with the compiler, but, as far as I 
know, teachers feel ashamed to erplsio e«ch booke 
Buffiaently to their pupils The Urdu translation 
of Sukuutala, or rathei its extract id thatlanguage, 
18 8 miJaily nnsuited to the voung studeote 
2nd—Aishardipia,or Hindi Pnmer — ^It does 
not begin with the alphabets as it ought, hut is a 
sort q[ gtarawiat This hook, though long in nse, 
13 not suitable for a beginner 
There ought to be a complete senes in Hindi for 
the pu^ose cf teaching the language, as is the 
case m Bwgal regarding the Bengali I terature 
Orrf— lleie are certain sciei ce primers in TTiml i 


jiad Urdu that are used as text books lu the schools 
of the Nortli-TVcstem Provinces Thongh the 
fubjeds that they treat of are highly interesting 
ond useful from a European point of view, yet they 
scarcely suit the taste of village school hojs, espe- 
cially os they deal with difficnlt scientifio snbjects 
fa a mixed language, English terms and teeh- 
fiual words and expressions not easily understood 
by boys having been fully made use of I would 
hardly recommend the practice of including tuch 
difficnlt books ID the course of instructiou to be 
followed in the village schools 

4U~^I}hailia Grametar —Tills book is only 
snited to the boys of the higher classes I have 
already expressed my opinion regarding this book 
There arc, however, a few more books, such as 
Hitopdesha, Manbabl&ra, Viddyankur, Ac, in 
Hindi, and their Urdn translations, which are easy 
and nceful in my opinion They are not only 
in»tfncUV9,but also interesting They hardly con- 
tain any objectionable sentiments 1 hardly think 
it necessary to point out in detail the merits and 
dements of all the text-books iti use at present, bnt 
tronld like to suggest that the books which appear 
to Lc uoinibble should be excluded from the 
course and better ones substituted in their place 

I think it would be belter to have o complete 
Hindi senes for Hindi instruction The " Bhasha 
ImproTenient Society" baa offered n prize of Ba. 
200 for a good Hindi senet, and the series to be 
published nndcr lU auspices will, 1 believe, satisfy 
this long felt want 

Qwt ST— Wbat effect do yon tliinL that the 
withdrawal of Qoveniaent to a large extent from 
the direct mansgement of ttbools or colleges would 
have open the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and com- 
bioatiofi for local purposes? 

Am 37.— The spread and progresa cf edncalion 
Will be impeded by the will drawal of the Govero- 
ment from the direet roanagement of higher insti- 
tutions The abolition of the Bareilly and the 
Delhi colleges » a sufficient example to prove the 
fact that the people of Upper Indui are not yet 
prepared to take upon themtclvea the entire re- 
spansibility and management of bighereducational 
jostitntions. 

Q«r» 59— In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or eoneges, do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of iBstitotions wonld detenorato? If you think 
BO, wbat measures would yon suggest in order to 
prevent this result? 

Am 39.— As I am clearly of opinion that Gov- 
erament should under DO circumstances withdraw 
Itself from the management of higher institotions, 
it seems to me unnecessary to give an anwser to 
this question 

Qnet 59 —Does definite instruction in duty and 
the pnociplos of moral conduct oceapy any place 
in the course of Government colleges and schools? 
Have jfou any s iggestions to make on this subject ? 

Am S9 — Nih It does not i except in the college 
classes, where students at ^eir option take up 
moral philoBonby Books imparling moral in. 
etmction might with advantage be intTOducwl lu 
the Oovemment schools and colleges 

Qatt 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of stodents in the schools 
or colleges in your province ? Have you any sug. 
gKtious to make on the subject 
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An$ 40 —In flotoe schools nod collejtes nrran^e- 
meuts have been made for promotmj* the physical 
irclUwiog of tba boarders on!/, bot the day- 
sclioUrs are wholly neglected As there are no 
positive rules m force in this respect, ifc rests 
entirely with the beads of schools or colleges to 
take the necessary steps or not m this direction 
It would be better to hold examination in athletic 
sports and give annual prizes to the deserving 
students 

Qure dl— Is there indigenom instraction for 
girls in the provinep with which you are acquaint* 
cd, and if so, what is its character? 

Ant 41 —I do not think there are regular indi* 
geuons schools for the instruction of girls A few 
ears ago female education was not countenanced 
y any one It is nnder the policy of the present 
Government that the women of this conntry have 
been placed in a positiou to acquire knowledge, if 
they are not prevented to do so by eosto or other 
similar prejudices Private instruction to girls in 
some enlightened families used to be given for 
merly, aud is stilt being given in these provinces 

Quei dS— What progress has been made by 
tbe Department in institutieg schools for girts, 
and what IS the character of the mstniction im* 
parted in them? IVhat improremcuta can you 
suggest ? 

Ant dS— Tbongb the Ddacatioa DcnartmeDt 
has been able to establish several schools for tbe 
instroctwn of giris in tbe North Wi-stcra Prov- 
inces, yet no real progress has been tna le, and the 
somber of girls' schools baa considerablv decreased 
The seople of Upper India are not moeh averse to 
female education now the/ have begun to appre- 
ciate the benefits to be derived from such edoca- 
tion, but still they can scarcely be penuaded to 
send their dangbbers to the publio schools for the 
purpose of rcccmng instruction As far os my 
espenence is concerned, the institoticns for female 
education established in these provinces are not 
invariably popular, they have never been of any 
use to the rcspectabfo families residing m aties 
People place very little conlldeDco in them, and no 
gentleman, however enlightened, would like to 
send bis daughter to sneh an institution, the 
reason being that girls are generally married at on 
early age, and the custom of the country does not 
allow the mamed girls to appear in public It 
wonld bo better to manage for the education of 
tbe girls by the male members of tbeir families 
^0 progress of higher educatiou will, I believe, 
directly promote the canse of female education 
In the meantime the present system of school 
edooatioQ might bo remMellcd to some extent, and 
arrangements made for the instruction of the girls 
of respectable families m tbeir respective bouses, 
and at their own expense, with some aid from 
Government Women of advanced age mast lO- 
vanaUy be selected to fill up tbe part of fenmle 
teachers m these schools Primary instmction, 
accompanied by religious and moral training, should 
be given in Hindi to girls of all classes, and tbe 
Persian or Urdu language should never find a 
place m the course of their instruction, except in 
the case of Muhammadan girls. 

Quet 44 —What is the best method of provid- 
ing teachers for girls? 

Jint 44 — For the purpose of providing teachers 
for girls, the system of female Normal schools is 
neither proper nor necessary This system has, in 
my Opinion, given little erwit to the Educational 


Department, but, on the eonlrary, it has, to a 
certain extent shaken tbe confidence of the public. 
Notwithstanding its manifold advantages accord- 
ing to tbe views of the supporters of female educa- 
tion m India, it is objectionable m the hiohest 
dcgr«i I do not think it proper to dwell upon 
this subject m detail , I would simply suggest that 
this system should be done^away with Thouoh 
there mnat be femalo teachers for girls' schools, yet 
it IS not absolutely necessary that they must first 
be irained in female Normal schools Elderly 
women, possessing a little knowledge of Hindi, 
will certainly be able to impart primary instruction 
to girls under tbeir tuition It will be dilEcalt to 
induce educated Native women to accept Govern- 
ment appoiotments and thereby make them regular 
State servants , bat Native ladies of limited toeans 
might have no objection m giving instruction to 
the girls of their neighbourhood if they be allowed 
to open girls' schools m tbeir own houses A few 
ladies, whether European or Native, should be 
employed to teach girls of respectable families la 
tbeir respective bouses oud under the direct super- 
virion of their mothers or other female guardians 
These arrangements will have to be made for cities 
and largo towns only, as the mode of life of the 
inhabitants of (beso places has largely been in- 
fluenced by social habits and customs of the 
Mohammauans The furi/ai system introduced 
by the Muhammadans in this country has had a 
ruinous effect upon tbe people of tbe upper classes 
Every drawback and Biiortcoming m tbe female 
education is dne to this unfortunate custom 
hemalo education has made some progress in 
Tillages where the system is not so stnctly 

and blindly observed as in cities and towns 1 know 
It for a fact that in some villages in tbe Aligarh 
Distnct where girU’ schools do not exist, tbe girls 

e cnerally attend balkabmdi schools and read with 
0 J 8 related to them Tins clearly shows that the 
people really appreciate the benefits of femole edu- 
cation Circumstances, real or supposed, however, 
eometimes compel them to find fault with tbe 
system of female education 1 1 appropriate anunge- 
ments, having regard to tbe customs and manners 
of the country and the general Native feelings, be 
mode for tbe spread of female education m these 
imviDces, then there 13 every hope of its success 
^18 will not only improve tbe social position of 
tbe countr/ but also promote their domestic bap- 
piaess, which is essential for a peaceful life 

Quet dff —In the promotion of female educa- 
tion, what share has already been taken by European 
l^ies , and how far would it be possible to in- 
crease the interest which ladies might take in thia 
cause? 

Jut 4S^In some large towns, sneb as Bareilly 
and Benares, some European Missionary ladies 
have taken upon themselves the task of teaching 
tbe girls at home Should the Government en- 
conrage this zanana mission, a great deal of good 
will result from it But the ladies should be 
stnctly prohibited from introducing any religions 
books in tbe coarse of teaching 

Quet 48 — Issnypnrt of the expenditure in- 
eonwl by the Government on high education in 
your province unnecessary ? 

Ant 49— In my opinion the expenditure at 
present incurred by the Government on high edu- 
cation in my province is rather inadequate for the 
requirements of tbe countrjr 

Quet 49 —Have Government institutions been 
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tion would endear it Ibe more to lU loyal robjccts 
Before ncconntmg for tlie fact of SansLnt not 
having made any marked progress as yet, I wish 
to lay it down most emphatically that it is under 
the benign Lnglish Government that a new era 
has dawned upon Sanskrit It had its dark age 
dnnng the Iiruhammadan penod But, thanks to 
th« liberality of the British Goicmment, it u surely, 
though slowly, reviving now The slow progttt«s, 
however, I fear, is doe to the fact of the en 
couragement given by the Government not being 
adequate under tbo present state of things 
Backward as wc arom the advancement of leam 
mg, we must be tempted to our own good by our 
paternal Government Inducements in the shape 


Cfoes examinaiton c, 

St / Mr Deigriov 

Q I— \ou say in yourSndanswer, "There are 
very few qnalified teachers in the village schools * 
have yon any idea how many of the teachers in 
such scl ools have passed through aNormalschool? 

A 1 — X believe that nearly all the teachers in 
primary scliools have passed through a Normal 
school 

Q 2 —Do you consider that teachers trained in 
the Normal schools of thc«e provinces are as a 
rule, un&t for their posts m the village schools? 

A \cs 

Q Have you ever examined a Normal 

school? 

A 5— No 

Q 4 —Have you ever been present id a Normal 
school while the classes were being taught? 

A 4—\eB 

Q 5— Do you judge of teachers tnined in 
Normal schools by yonr owu experience of their 
method of teaching, or from hearsay ? 

A C—hrom my ovrn personal experience 

Q lo tbeesase aasfrer yea eaf, *‘SiBce— 

education " Do you mean that all they care 
about 13 the success to be obtained by caudidates 
at the middle class vernacular examination? 

A G —I do 

Q 7 — Arc you aware that there arc cxamioa 
tiona ID the primary schools ? 

A 7 — I am aware that there is none lU the 
primary halkabandi schools 

Q 8 — In the Director's Beport for 1881, a 
return is given of the examiuation of the balha 
bandi schools in the North Trestem Provinces 
In j our opinion do teachers and inspecting officers 
pay very little attention to these examinations? 
If BO, bow do they expect success in the middle 
class-TCmacular examination? 

A 8 —I think they pay % ery little attention to 
these examinations The teachers pay little at* 
tention to the boys till after the classes are formed 
for the middle ebss vemacubr examination, after 
which they t^ to work up their hoys, neglecting 
those who are in the primary classes 

Q U —In the same answer yon say, ** The 
course pcoplu ” Do yon mean by this that it 
fires over the heads of the people? 

A It 13 defective in two ways, 1st, that 
more is taught to the hoys than is necessary, 
2ndly, that certain subjects which onght to he 
taught are not taught 
s,wj* 


of sehobrahips, prizes literary titles, are expected 
to create wonders The extirpation of Urdu from 
the courts in these provinces would give another 
grand impetus to this cause It is indeed a pity 
that the sweet, nch, and perfect language of oar 
forefathers should be cultivated by our cousins m 
remote Germany, while we, the direct lineal 
descendants, have to resort to the English trans* 
btioos of Sanskrit treati«es in order to understand 
our progenitors Though ardently de«iriDg tho 
aid of the Government in taking np onr fallen 
canse earncstiv, I wish it to be dietinctly nndcr 
stood that, under the present circumstances, 1 m 
no wny plead for the revival of Sansknt at tho 
sacnfice of English education 


'■ Baru Tota Bam 

Q 10 — In the same answer you say, "In my 
opinion — Ignorance " Do you mean that tl at 
English should not ho taught until a boy reaches 
the secondary stage ? 

A 10 — I meant that hoys should not bo taught 
a smattering of English, reading hastily in hooks 
both English and vernacular at the same time, 
and receiving an education that was of no practical 
ose to them in after life 

Q II — In yonr Srd answer you say, "The 
agticnUnral society " Is it net a fact that 
a large proportion of the agncnUnral classes belong 
to the higher castes ? 

A li— No It » net a fact— for these low 
castes such os Lodhas, Dbonias, fee , have no other 
occupation hut agriculture or ns day bhonrers 

<2 /2— In yonr 4tli answer, speaking of 
certain indigenous Hindi schoob, yon say, "They 
scarcely schools " Do you mean Ly this that 
tlicir condition IS better than that of most indi 
genons Hindi schools? 

A J.?— Yes 1 mean that 

Q 13 —In tho same answer yon say, " Those 
feaciers , given ■*’ fTavc yo i marfe enijniries 
from many such teachers as to their wiliiDgoe^s, or 
do yon speak from hearsay? 

A 13 — 1 i avemsdeem^niries from the teachers 
10 indigenous schoob m Aligarh only 

Q 14— la your 6tb answer yon say, "The 
halkabandi . purpose" 'Wonldyou.thcD, sweep 
away halkabandi schoob, or, leaving them as they 
arc, snppbmcnt them by others of a diflercnt 
kind? 

A 14—1 would only supplement them by 
others of a dilTerent kind 

Q 13— la yonr answer to question 8, you 
wo^I not, under any circnmstanccs, entrust tho 
management of the higher institutions, such as 
college, to Mnnicipalities or district committees, 
h^ose, 03 a rdle, the members composing those 
bodies arc men of no education worth the name, 
yet you SCO no reason why schoob teaching up to 
the Entrance Examination should not bo nndcr the 
management of such bodies Do yon think tl at 
men of no education can really he Ct to manage 
«uch schoob ? 

j lS—\ts, because in the case of inch schoob 
the managing bodies would receive help from the 
inspecting officers, which is not the case with 
regard to colleges 

Q It?— In your answer to qnestion 9 yon say, 
“The art . l^orMtlus” » ill you pom tout in 
69 
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wbat ways tlie art of tcactiop is nttcrly ignored 
m tho Normal schools o£ tbcso provinces ? 

A Pmclically sfcaking:, there ore no 
practising classes in tho Normal schools in their 
BIS months’ course the sluilents, pethips, are 
occupied in practising the art o£ teaching for a 
fortnight 

Q J7--In the same answer you snggest Ih^it 
"Some provision conduetthem " Is therenot 
already an examination for the post of patwan ? 

A J7— -There is an examination, hot it is 
conducted by tho Collector of tho district, or h« 
enhordmates It would le hotter that it should 
bo conducted by the Educatioml Department 

Q Ig— In your nnswerto oucslionlO you say, 
" Small agncultuTists ” \Vhat kind o£ expert, 
ments do you mean ? Would not such eipcn. 
menta add largely t* the cost? 

A. 18 — ^The preparation o£ Gelds applieation 
of manure, sowing of certain seeds, and Judging the 
results by the proceeds of the harvest Such ex- 
periments need not cost anj thing 

Q 10 —In your answer to question 11 yon say, 
'* Urdu own " Would not Urdu when spoken 
by a Native he readily nnderatood in every village 
in the province ? 

A 10 —It would not be readily and generally 
nnderstood 

Q SO'~~la youranswer to qoestiea JOyoo nv, 
"Tbs criterion changes" Will you kindly 
explain what is meant by this? 

A 80 —The conditions with regard to tho 
Bomber of boys that most le at n school before a 
grant can ho made are too stringent In regard 
to dtu sehoob, there is a condition that the school 
mnst bo in n eadr station, 2nd, that sabjects of 
instraetion most includo srithmelic, history, 
geography, nod physical science, Srd, tho attend 
ance must not be less than Gftecn and Oovem 
meat grants are only paid after n favountblo report 
on the personal inspection by three members of 
the district committee, of whom the head master 
of the zilh school or other cdncational ofEcerts 
one 

Q 21— With reference to your answer to 
question 25, can you form any estimate of the 
number of students who annually Gnd employment 
in these proviuccs? 

A SI — 1 am nothin a position to give any 
general statistics hut of 103 students of the 
North.M estem Provinces who passed the B A 
andM A Examination, between 1870 — 1891, only 
four are employed in the judicial and executive 
branches of Government service 

Q S3 — With reference to your answer to 
question 32, do you think that the present staCT 
of Inspectois could examine m any eOicient 
manner all the primary and secondary schools ? 

A 32 — I think, they could do so At at) events, 
good would he done by their endeavouring to do 


Q S3 — With reference to your answer to 
question 65, do you not think that honour men of 
the Calcutta University are capable of teaching up 
to the B A standard m all subjects except English 
literature? 

A S3 —I think they might teach all subjeetsun 
to the B A standard except English hteratare 
. Q ^^“-^ithreferenceto thequestioD proposed 
by yourself, was the abolition of the Anglo sinv 


Int department of the Benares College generally 
regarded ns a mistake on the part of Govern- 
ment? 

A 24 —It was generally regarded ns a mistake, 

i?yTiiEllEr W U Blackett 

Q 1 —Are any of the indigenous schools 
mentioned m }onr answer 4 religious schools, or 
arc any religious Looks used in them 7 

A I Only (wo 111 the Aligarh district One 

IS a Persian school where the Kurdu is read, the 
other a Sanskrit school 

Q 2 — M hit sort of hooks are usually studied 
in schools instituted for tho encouragement of 
Sanskrit 

A 2 —Grammar, logic, philosophy, and 
general literature, sometimes also religious 
books, such os the Bbigavat, Ic 

Q S—Ato the Kamayana and Ilitopadesa 
considered to be religions books? 

A 3 — Tho Bamayani is considered a 
religions book , the IIiU>padc*a is not. But the 
Bamayana is properly htstoncal, and not religious 
Yet it is considered a religious book on account 
of its contents, not merely on account of its 
antiquity 

Q d— Do you consider it meonsiitcnt with 
the pnociplcs of tel gious neutrality to give 
grants.10 aid to schools where religious books are 
taught? 

A i —I think that grants in oid should ho 
extended to inch schools 

Q d— IHiy then should aid given to xooina 
teachers involvo a prohibition to use religious 
books (answer 46) ? 

A 0 —My objection is not to religious books 
to general, but to Chnstiaa books only. 

Q g— koo ootieo in year answer 11 that 
vdlagers arc iinaLle to read court notices, &c 
Were not such notices at one time ordered to bo 
issued in both Hindi and Urdu ? 

A C — •There is such an order, but tho park 
(bat should be filled up in Hindi is always left 
blank This refers to tho revenue courts All 
(bo BoUcQs from ciril courts oro Only la Urdu— 
so also ID cnmiaal courts 

Q 7 —When j ou said, to reply to Mr Dcigh- 
ton that there were no examiuations in primary 
bolkabaodi schools, did you mean that there is no 
general provincial examination like tho middle 
school examination, as distnguished from tho 
local examinations conducted b} tho Inspectors on 
tbeif Visits? 

A 7 —That was my moaning 

Q 8— Tou observe, in joor answer 29, that 
bo}8 from one circle sometimes get more en- 
coan^ment in tho way of sel olarsLips than those 
from another ill } on kindly explain how this 
bappeos? 

A 8— It simply arises from tho uncertain 
results of examinations m general 

By Hn WAitD 

Q 1 —I observe that you studied Hindi both 
in ao mdrgeuous and a haltabanJi school can you 
tell ns what was tho standard of instruction and 
what were the most difficult books which you 
mastered in each school? 

A J —I read BO book in tho indigenous school, 
I only learned to write names, and in arithmetic 
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the forimilaj called Gnr In the halLabandi Bcbool 
the most advanced book was the VidjanLor or the 
Padarath Vigyan • 

Q 3 — Can you give some Account of the 
Fatehgarh High School of which jou were once 
master? 

A 2 — ^The Fatchgarh High School was started 
by a committee of European and Native gentlemen, 
and the management was in the hands of a 
Enropcan Secretary, Hr Blunt It is supported 
by the contributions from Enropciins and Natives 
afile A chaprasn was kept wha took ronnd a 
subscription book Our bills were always paid at 
the Treasury by the Collector or Deputy Collector 
The school still exists 

Q 3 — Can you enumerate some of your con- 
temporaries at the Agra College? 

A 5 — Babu Gauga Saran, Slnnsif at 

Gorakhpur, Lala Shankarlal, Muusif at Aligarh, 
Shaikh Jafir Husain, Muusif, antither Shaikh 
Jafir Husaiu, now Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
Fandit Baldeo Farshad, head master, Farukhibad 
High School, Lala Pnja Das, Government 
Translator , Lala Basdeo Sabai, m tlie Educational 
Department, Fandit Indar Narayan, Hunsif of 
Allahabad, Muhammad All Baja khan, who got 
an appointment in the Government Secretariat 
There are also «eTeral pleaders, such as Fandit 
Ajudhya Nath and Bahu Ratao Chand Others, 
alter going through the Bootkee College, have 
become Assistant Engineers I was at Agra from 
1865 to 1871 Bai Saliknm, Bahadur, OlBciatiug 
Postmaster General , Lala Sadasnkh Lai, and Baja 
Lachmaa Singh, Deputy Collector, were before 
my time No printed lut of old Agra stodents is 
kept up, hut 1 have kept a hat for my own 
pleasure 

Q 4— -Can yon teU ns upon whalpnnciple the 
private Anglo Vcrnscular Schools of wbicn you 
were Honorary Secretary was maong^? 

A 4— It issapported partly by subscnptions 
from resident gentlemen, both Hindus and Moh*im 
madans, and partly by grants of varied amount 
from the Municipal fund Fees aie aho taken 
Probably nearly half the expenditure is defrayed 
from the fee income 

Q 5 — Can you describe the system of the 
boarding house yon have established ? Docs it 
pay its current expenses ? 

A G — Three grades of stndents are provided 
with accommodation As it was originally 
intended for Kayasths of the Knisreshth scctonly, 
the boys were required to pay Es 4 per mensem 
in the 1st grade, lU S in the 2nd grade, and 
nothing in the 3rd grade, the excess expenditure 
was met by subscriptions from the Kayasths’ 
committee Since the let Jannary boys of every 
caste and creed are admitted, but those not 
belonging to the Kayasth caste are required to pay 
Bs 5 per mensem There are beany 100 sub- 
senbers, who elect a managing committee of not 
more than 12 The minimum annual subscription 
IS 3 There is no maximum limit, some of 
the subscribers pay Rs 100 a year Ontofthe 
managing committee of 12, a select committee of 
three is appointed The boj's are m charge of a 
Superintendent drawing Bs SQ per mensem 
There are now not less than 25 bojs 

Q C— Are yon acquainted with the system of 
providing pnmaiy instruction which has been 
mtrodneed mto Bengal? 


A 6 — No, I was not, but as I nowunderstaod 
it, it seems to me that I have suggested the 
adoption of a similar system in these provinces 
Q 7 — ^Taking it for granted, 1st, that lower 
primary instruction receives too little attention in 
the halLabandi schools , 2nd, that the agricultural 
classes who pay the educatioml cesS receive less 
benefit from the schools than they should , are you 
of opinion that the proper method to adopt in 
these provinces would be to retain the halkabandi 
echools on tlieir present footing mainly as schools 
for agncultnrists, but to ngidly apply the grant- 
in aid system to all further extension of pnmary 
edncation ? 

A 7 — I agree to the general pnnciple I 
think that the halkahandi schools should be re- 
tained as they arc, bat with improved methods 
and subjects of instruction and with better super- 
vision I also think that agricnltnnsts attending 
ludigenons schools should be exempt from pay- 
ment of fees if the school they attend be aided 
Q S — \oa say that such a difScult subject as 
Hindi grammar should never be allowed 

a place in the course of primary instrnction given 
to villagers Are yonaware t^t the best author- 
ities on education in England deprecate the teach- 
ing of grammar to children of all ranks 7 
A 8 — I was not aware of this 
Q f?.— Can you suggest any changes as to 
the time for vacations or as to the hours of at* 
tendance at primary schools which would obviate 
the diScnlties j on speak of IQ answer 3? Tdiat 
difference is there between Government and indi- 
genous schools in this respect? 

A 9 ~Tbcre is no Gxed rule for attendance 
in lodigenous schools, nor any fixed time for vaca- 
tions 1 have DO definite suggestion to make 
The vacatim of 15 days new given in halkibandi 
schools would not at any time of the year be 
sufiSeient 

Q JO — Do you think that the ‘groundlc's 
tear* of loHueatta} peoph spoieaoF at the chso 
of your Srd answer his been caused by tbe lower 
classes Iming practically enjoyed greater facilities 
for acqmnng instruction than themselves ? 

A 10 — I think it is more owing to caste and 
social prejudices and religious feelings 

Q 11 — ITitb reference to yonr remark that 
the boys in maktabs are treated as menial servants, 
are you aware that in the best English schools 
there IS n system under which the boys in the 
lower classes are accustomed to perform menial 
services for boj s lu the upper classes, and that 
this system is warmly defended by men of high 
social rank who have themselves been subject to it? 

A 11 — 1 was not aware, but I do not tbmk 
suck a practice would be a good one for India 
Q 12 — Among the pnvale agencies exist- 
ing for the promotion of pnmary education, would 
yon count the Arya Samij ? 

A 12 — I do not think that mneh depend- 
ence con! 1 be placed on any Samaj that exists at 
present 

Q i3— With reference to the remarks in 
answer 8 do you think it can be asserted ab- 
solutely that men of limited education ore enfit 
to promote the cause of education Is it not a 
fact, for instance, that qmte illiterate men often 
mJre great sacrifices m order that their sons may 
bo educated ? 
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j J 3 — rJocited pfiTsoQS have a tnm ol mind 
wtieh uneducated persons cannot have 

Q 14 — Do yon thint it would improve the 
position of Tillage schoolroasters if, ns suggested 
111 the Pioneer, they were made the medium of 
cornmnnieation to the people of Government orders 
and notificahons? 

J 14 — I intended to have suggested this 
method 

Q lo —Do you thiuL their position would he 
improved i£ they were made stamp vendors ? 

A lo— Ido not think there is snO'cient de* 
matid for stamps 

Q 16 —Could they act os recorders of (he deei* 
eioDS of rilliffe panchayats? 

J 16 — I do not think that wonld have mnch 
eSect , hut I think it would he a good thing to 
eatru«t them with the distnhulion of medicines 
Q 17 — IVould you recommend that the school 
master’s work in his school be curtailed in order 
that he m ght give, in the way of private tuition, 
practical instruction of a more advanced character 
to the elder pupils^ 

A 17— I do, and I think that onc-cighth of 
his school time should be thus appropriated 

Q IS — Ts there any difference between the 
Urdu and Hindi languages so far as they are 
spoken and read in primary sehoah, except that of 
the character in which they are written? 

J IS —There is a difference of language 
Q 19— Can you lusbance words of common 
leqairemoi t which hoys attending pnmary Urdu 
schools ore taught to sul stitnte for the words they 
have heard la use in their houses? 

A 19— A boy would have to Jeara SO per cent 
of new words as soon as he began to learn l^ka 
Q ft)— But the«e words would represent new 


Q SI — Do you think that t1 e study of S3n«knt 
U calculated to fits man for tie pniOm service? 
Can you instance a man who has owed success in 
executive work to a knowledge of Sansknt? 


A 21 — Since Sanskrit is a dead language, 1 
cannot say so 

Q 23 — Taking education in its widest sense 
as distinct from hook learning, do yon think it is 
the case that many men rise to high and import* 
ant posts under the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, without on education useful, if 
not solid ? 

A 23 — ^Asfacaslcao see, no real education 
has been required for the public service , a man 
who can teaiil nnd write can do the work wanted 

Q 2S—Ta yonr answer 16 do yon mean that, 
although institutions of the higher order should 
not be closed yet that they might be transferred 
to private bodies? 

A 25— Ves 

Q 2-f — With reference to youranswer 18, sup 
posingthe Government were to appoint trustees for 
high schools, with entire control over the manage- 
meot, and of the fees, and with a guarantee for 
five years of a grant equal to two thirds of the 
existing expenditure, do you think such au ar 
rangement would be succeesful ? 

A 2J— 1 think such au arrangement would not 
he successful 

Q 2o— With reference to answer 8£, in the 
Central Provinces there is a School Board consist* 
log of two or three chief men of the village lor 
eveiy ullage school DoyouthnI the lotroduc* 
tion of such a system lu the North Western Frov* 
inces would be advantageous ? 

A 25—1 think it would prevent the absence of 
teachers 

Q 25— If the control of funds allotted for 
girls’ schools were made over to a committee of 
ladies la Che same way <ts funds for hoys' schools 
ate made over to committees of men, do you think 
there would be otiy improvemeut in female cduca 
tion? 

J 36 — J think the seheme would lie pracbri 
hie and that it would give an impetus to female 
education 


Statement hy Raja Udat Pratap Singh, t}fBhmga 


Quei 1 — Please state what opportumt es you 
have had of forming an opioion on the subject of 
education in India, and in wbat province your 
experience has been gamed 
Am 1 —I have been brought up m the Lock* 
DOW Wards’ lusbtutioo, and educated in the 
Canning College I have kept np an nnhrokeu 
■connection with many of my old college-mates and 
professors I have always intimately mixed with 
European and Natiie gentlemen of edontioii, both 
in and out of the service As a member of the 
Talnqdm' Association, I have had to give my 
attention to such quesbons Thus, my opportooi 
ties to enable me to form opinions on this subject 
have been many During the last twelve years 
I have, entirely at my own cosk supported an Anglo 
vernacular school nt Bhmga, and have nowen 
dowed it with a sum which materially goes towards 
its support As a Taluqdar too, I have to pay 
1 per cent on the Governmeut demand towards 
the mamlenance of village schools These facts 
will I hope, show that 1 take a warm interest 
m questions affecting the educational welfare of 


tl c people Jly experience is chiefly confined to 
Oudb 

Qsej 2 — Do you thmk that m your province 
the system of primary educaUon has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of development np 
to the requirements of the community? Can you 
sjggest any improveraents la the system of admin- 
istraUou or in the course of instruction ? 

Am 2 — In my opinion the system of pnmary 
education has not been placed on a sound basis, 
and hence it is not capable of development up to 
the requiremeats of the commuiuty Aly sugges 
tions regarding improvements will appear further 
on 

Qnes 3 — In your province is pnmaiy instruc- 
bon sought for by the jjeople in general, or by 

E cular classes only ? Do any classes specially 
aloof from it , and if so wby ? Are any 
classes practically exeladed from it, and if «j, 
from what causes? What is the attitude of the 
influential clashes towards the extension of ele- 
mentary knowledge to ever) class of society? 
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Am 5 — In general Tho npncultural eU«m 
and malnj itii The former because jf Ibeir 
children went to school, they would Ixs tUinved of 
their a«sistance tu the fiLlJs an 1 87am the} Cnd 
no prictieal results from educatin'* tlicir off* pniij 
There Kiuj; uo sjx«nal clasi>i."» in schools for tea^ 
1115 till kecpin" of nocouiiU, the raahajans prefer 
instructing their bo) s at home 

Tiiero arc, I ma^ sa\, tno sections among the iq« 
flacutial classc-s — Firiilf, those, such as the 
Kaiths who g-jui th«r Ii\ing by rending an I writ- 
ing Hiesc uatiiralU do not like mnnr competiiors 
in the dell, nud I>oh uioii them ns iiiUrlnprrs 
^rcps ///, those whodonot)etappreciitcthc&d\an 
tnw of education, and nrc ijuite iiidilTcrcnt to the , 
snojeet 

Q»cr opinion docs jour cspeiicncc 

lead )ou to hold of the extent and aahie of home 
instruction? How far is a boy etiucated at I nntu 
able to coroiietc on eiiual terms at examinations 
qualifnog for the public service nith bojs edu- 
cated at kIiooI ? 

Aki 3 —I am of opinion that tome education 
isvervnece<'arj for children of tcnlcr jears l>efore 
sending them to a public school, ip»’eall) where 
there is no separate school for \ oung children, ns it 
thccase in the province If th'* oljcct be (o edu- 
cate a child m one special subject, then decidedU 
1 ome tducntion is supertor to tliat «f a public 
lebool Howcicr, during tlie coime of a home 
training, it n essential that the parents should be 
eC means and educated enough to watch over the 
irogra*! of their children At the cssmm>tions 
now stAod, those educated at hotoe cannot compete 
for the public temce bojs with brought up in a 
{ ublio teboo! 

Qutt S-^Wliat classes of schools should, 10 
your opinion, l>o entrusted to Afunictpal commit- 
tees for sQjiport and mauagvtncnt ? Assuming that 
the proMsioQ of eUmentary indruction in towns 
IS to be a charge against ^tunicijial funds, wbat 
secuntj would j ou suggest against the po«sibility 
of blunicipal committees failing to make suflicicnt 
jrovision? 

Jn$ Q—ln Taj opiuion blunicipalitics ought 
not to be burdened nitli tbc charges of schools, and 
so to have a certain portion of tlicir funds diverted 
from uses for which they were origiualli raised 

Qtits 9 — Ilave you any suggcsliotii to mike 
on the sysfera m force for providing teacbers in 
primary schools? "What is the present social 
status of Tillage schoolmasters? L>o tliey exert 
nbcnenctal intluence among the villagers? Can 
yon suggest measures, other than incrciso of paj, 
for improving their position ? 

Am 9 — The present sj-stem of supplying teach- 
ers from Normal to primary schools u the nght 
one , but care ought to bo taken that proper text- 
books are used for, and proper training given 
to, these meu It is n general complaint that 
many of these teachers cannot decipher common 
letters, and can only read and dissertate on those 
books winch they nave learnt at school Such 
being the ca'e, it is vain to expect efficient pnpils 
from their bauds The social position of aillage 
schoolmasters u far from being satisfactory Fail- 
ing to get situations elsewhere, they take to teach- 
ing Having very little chance of promotion, 
none of pension, and being compelled to live in 
remote and ont-of tJ c way places, svperjor men 
always hesitate to accept these appomtmenta 
Thus, such men as the present school masters cannot 
s w r 


be expteted to cxerci«c a beneficial innucDce among 
Xlllagers In tbc cire’e where teachers have to 
exercise their fiincti ms, I would suggest well-be- 
haved local men, who are looke 1 np'^to as respect- 
aide into bv the siirroniidingMllagersbeingSLlcct- 
ed to fill Uio posts. Such candidates having been 
m the first place selected, they ought to be care- 
fnlly trained and then posted to their Native 
I lace*, where thej an. sure to eierci«o greater m- 
iloviice for good than outsiders After the usual 
examinations of iheir schools, worthy teachers 
ought to lo encouraged b> the prvsentution of 
thl/jfi of small value on publio occasions by the 
brad of the district Tnvial though (his may 
appear at first sight, yet such presents will aiail 
moch, and give a great stimulus to the care and 
pains men will give to their work. 

Qtet hat subjects of instruction, if in- 

troduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
speciall) to the Bgncultunl classes? Should any 
Bpecta! means bo adipted for making the uistruc- 
tioD in such subjects efficient? 

Am fO—rnmers on agneultnre, sanitation, 
and the diseases of cattle, together with guides 
showing how to word receiptsand bonds nod write 
up account*, are nece<S3ty. It will also 
)>e verv U5(.fiil to give some idea of the civil and 
criminal laws of the country Instruction on tlie«e 
heads could be as easily imparted as that now given 
mother Subjects, whilst the advantages of such 
instruction wonld bo ronch greater Tilts mole 
of mitmctioD of making boys mere practical aud 
Qseful would indncc patents to take proper interest 
m the education of their sons As a special means, 

1 would iDggcst the circulation of cheap news- 
papers, treating on tbo lobjects, among the ad- 
vanced pupils 

Qnet it— It the Tcmncular rccognwed and 
taught in the schools of jour province the dnicct 
of tbo people , and if not, are tho schools on that 
acconnt less nseful and popular? 

,fi«s 17— Uidniind Hindi are both tanght lu 
the schools, but moro attention being given to 
llic leaniiug of tho former by the teachers, and the 
tatter being solely the language of the ma<ses, the 
schools are conscrjuentlv less popclar and useful 
Only those who arc ambitious to enter Government 
servW study Uida, whilst the majonty give a 
decided preference to Hindi Urdn is the tongue 
spoken br those Muhammadans only who inhabit 
cities and large towns, whilst in villages and small 
towns tho language of tbcir co religionists is 
Hindi 

<2»e» ij— Have yon any suggestions to make 
raiding the taking of fees in pnmary schools ? 

Am id— There ought to be no fees la primary 
schools, and the evil of levying them will lo seen 
fiom the following extract from the report of tbo 
Deputy Commissioner of Bahraich — -“ThoBLinga 
school costs Its 00 per inen*em. of which the 
Rajah of Ilhinga has endowed it for ever with 
Its SSpermensem It was formerly, andfor some 
twtlvc years, supported entirely by him, and the 
boys paid no fees But since it became an aided 
school last year fees have been charged , the result 
being the Lall fiom 80 to 70 in tlio number of 
pnpib The progrc«s of the boyson thowhole has 
been fair 

Qngf IS —Do yon know of any instances m 
which Government educational institutions of the 
higher order have been closed or traiisEerrcd to the 
00 
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jii'inagcmentoE local bodies, as conUtnplated in 
paragraph 6i oftliodespattUof 1854? And wbat 
do you regard ns the cluef reasons wby more effect 
has not been given to that provision? 

j,t) Jj — In this province I knoivof no ins- 
tance in which nn educational institution has been 
closed The province being not so Ear advanced ns 
Bengal or Bombay, it cannot be expected that the 
people will take eufllcient interest in matters edn- 
cational Ileiite it is not time yet to withdraw 
State aid 

Quet IG — Do yon Vnow of any cases m which 
Government in»titutions of the higher order might 
he closed or transferred to private bodies, with or 
without aid, without injury to education or to any 
interests which it is the duty of Govcrameiit to 
protect? 

Am IG — T Lnow of no ease in which Ootem- 
ment institutions of the higher order might he 
closed or transferred to private bodies without in- 
jury to education For some lime to come all the 
aid the State can giro will be wanted 

Qhm 17— -In the province with which yon 
are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and ready 
to come forward aud aid, even more extensively 
than beietofore, m the establishment of schools and 
colleges upon the grant in aid sptem ? 

Am jr— The Taloqdars are (he only likely 
persons who will come forward and aid cducationd 
institutions, but until they themselves become n 
class of better educated men, lukewarm support 
only can be expected from them Some lime om 
I drew up a memorandum on the education of the 
BOSS of the landed aristocracy for submission (otbo 
Local Government Acopy of it I hog to submit 
herewith In this memorandum t have suggested 
that religions instruction should bo imparted, as 
was done m all the Wards’ lostitutions which were 
not supported by Ooverument If the sons of the 
Taluqaars belienceforth properly educated, Govern- 
ment may rely on great assistance from them 

Qaei 18 —If the Goveruuwnt, or any local 
authority having control of public money, were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures would 
be best adapted to stimulate private effort lo the 
interim so as to secure the maiDtenonce of such in- 
stitution on a private footing 7 

Am 18 •— tven after a given term of years, it 
wonld be most duastrous to the interests of educa 
tion for Government to withdraw from the mam- 
tenauce of any higher educational institution, at 
least m this province 

Ques SI — ^What classes principally avail them- 
selves of Government or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaiut well founded, that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such edncation ? What is 
the rate of fees payable for higher education in 
your province, and do you consider it adequate? 

Am SI — Kaiths, Brahmins, and all who have 
foeim a limg by readi gaud writing pnncjpally 
avail themselves of Government institutions forthe 
education of their children It » quite troe that 
the wealthyclasses pay a. very inadequite amount 
towards the education of their children *1110 pre- 
sent scale of fees for the Entrance class is eight 
annas, and I do not consider it adequate HawiU 
ing as the people of this province geuerally are to 
pay for the edncation of their sous, a man wii an 


income of Us 500 a month would readily engage a 
tntoronlU 10 or Us 12 for hischild, whereas m 
a school he has only lo pay eight annas 

Qmi S3 — Canyon adlncojany instance of a 
propnetary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Ant S3 —As far as I am aware there is none 

Qaei 23 — Is it, m jour opinion, pcwsible fora 
non-Gov emment institution of the higher order to 
become influential on 1 stable when in direct com- 
petition uilh a similar Government institution? 
If to, under what conditions do you consider that 
it might become so? 

Am 23^1a my opinion it is not possible 

Quet 24 —Is tfao cause of higher education m 
your pnmnea injured by any uobcalthj competi- 
tion , and if BO, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Aat S4 —To my mind, the caaso of higher cdu- 
cation IS greatly injured by the elevation of the 
lower subordinate or a<nlah class of officials, of no 
proper education and status, to the higher grades 
of tho uncovenanted service, to the exclusion of 
the graduates of tho colleges The remedy is at 
hand, for tho grades of the scrrico alluded to none 
but those from the schools and colleges should be 
deemed eligible 

Qmt 27 —Do you think there is any tmth in the 
statement that the attention of teachers and pupils 
IS undnly directed to tho Entrance examination of 
tho University? If so, arc you of opinion that 
tills circuastaocc impairs the prnctinl value of the 
education lu secondary schools for tho require- 
ments of ordinary life? 

Am 27— Then, is great truth lo tho statemeut 
that the teachers and pupils attach greater value to 
the passing of the Eotraoco Examination than they 
do to actual impmvcmeut Such being the case, 
the object of education u undoubtedly lost Ges- 
erally speabing, the students m this province nho 

C s the Eotranco Examinatiou ton barely write four 
» of English correctly 

Qsm 23 —Do you tlunlc that the number of 
pupils 10 secondary schools who present (hemEelvca 
- forthe UoiremtyLntrauce Examination » nnduly 
largo when compared with the requirements of the 
country? It jou think so, what do you regard as 
the causes of this state of Icings, and what reme 
dies would you suggest? 

Am 28 — \es the end and mm of every 
candidate for the Entrance Examination i$ to secure 
Government employment. The remedy oppears to 
b« in the opening oat of paths for the growing po 
pulatioii to embark in pnvnto enterprises, and until 
Government t-iVes tho lead, and shows tbcni bow 
to act, matters will remain as they are ^\ ith this 
view, some industrial schools onght also to be 
started wherein the different trades may be taught, 
instcod of letting the youths of all classes focus 
their hopes on the chance of ultimately seoiinug 
Oovemment emplojment All the mdustnal 
schools need not be on grand scales 

Qaft 32 — Does tlie University curriculum 
afford a sufficient training for teachers in secondiry 
schools, or are special Normal schools needed for 
the puipose? 

Am 31 —Special Normal schools are needed for 
tho training of teachers 

Qi es 33 — D hat la the system of school in«pee 
tiou pursued in your province ? In what rc«pect 
is it capable of improvement? 
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Aas 52 — Tlio jnsjwction is made quarterly 
tlio Deputy Inspector auJ yearly by the ProTtnml 
Inspector If the inspection be more frequent] 
better results willlic attained 

Quer 35 —Can you suggest any method of 
securing elEc ent voluntary agency in tbe work of 
Inspection and examination? 

Am 33 —In large tomis and cities educated 
gentlemen may be found to help by examining 
schools occasionally, but theic services cannot alnays 
be depended npoo Llseirbcrc such help is oat of 
the question, as education is at a xery loiv ebb in 
the province The hands of the Government 
oHicers, other than the educational, are too full to 
render any aid 

Qitet 3r— llhat etTect do you thiol that tho 
xritl drawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of education, and the growth 
of a spint of reliance upon local exertions and com* 
bimtion for local purposes^ 

Am 37 —I hare already pointed out the evil 
efTects which would ensue from the withdrawal of 
Goiernmeut aid aud supervision 

Ques 39 — Does definite instruetion in duty and 
1) e principles of moral conduct occupy any | lace in 
the course of Government colleges and scliooU? ! 
Have you any suggestions to maleoo this subject? ^ 
Am 3^— No Treatises on morality and duty i 
might be selected and taught to students, and if | 
books aoswenn^ such purposes bo not fortbcomiog, 
they can eaaily be compiliAl I 

Qsee Are aoy eteps taken for promoting 
the physical well bciog of students to (be schools i 
or college* m your province? Have you aoy ' 
suggestions to make on the subject? 

Am Hone Gymnastio exercises, ndmg, j 
awiminiog, rowing, and allheallhy and manly sports, 
according to the means of the schools, nould ho 
eoconraged 

Quet 41 —Is there indigenous instrueiinn for 

niid, if so, what is its character? 

Am di— Girls amongst Hindus are taught 
reading and writing, and such books as the 
llamaynna tbey become proRcienl in Amongst the 
3Iahammadaii8 the number of giri-studeuts is 
smaller, aud those who do read, study the Kurdu 
chieflv 

Q»ft 43 — Hove you any remarks to make on 
the subject of mixed scboola 7 

Am I look upon mixed schools as hancfii) 
institutions Hy mixed schools I uuderstaud where 
boys and girls are taugbt togetber 

Que» 44 — ^W1 at is the best method of providing 
teachers for girls ? 

Am 44 —There ought to be a Normal school 
where female teachers of good cliaracter conld be 
tramed for their duties 

4T — ^What do yon regard as the chief 
dcieoU, other than any to which you have already 
referred, that experience has brought to light m 
the educational system as it has bceu hiU erto 
adroimstered? IMat suggestions have you to 
mate for the remedy of such defects ? 

Am 47 — ^T1 e sort of education at prcieut given 
does not produce practical men, nor does it fit 
them for the walks of life Youths retumiog 
fresh to tl eir homes from school find tl emseUes at 
sea when called upon to perform any particular 


(laiy To remedy this evil some trainingshould 
be given in (he lines they intend to follow Of 
coarse my remarks do not apply to those who have 
been educated m institutions where such special 
subjects as engineering, medicine, &c , are taught, 
but to those who are brought up in the ordinary 
schools and colleges 

(^uei 43 — Is any part of the expenditore 
; incurred by^ tbe Government on high education m 
j your province naiiece<sary? 

! Am None 

Q«e#— 50— Is there any foundition for the 
statement that officers of the Education Depart- 
ment take too exclusive an interest in high 
education? Would beneficial results be obtained 
by introducroginto the department more men of 
practical training m the art of teaching and 
school management ? 

Ans SO — I do not think they take too exclusive 
an interest in higher education Certainly the 
employment of practical teachers would be a great 
gun 

Ques 65 —Should the rate of fees in any tlass of 
schoolsor colleges vary according to the means of 
tbe parents or guardians of the pupil ? 

Am 65 — Q Jie fees should vary according to the 
circumstances of parents 

Ques 67.— To what proportion of the gross 
expense do voo think thst tho grant>m«atd should 
amount under ordinary cireaiDstanccs m tbe case of 
colleges and schools of all grades ? 

Am 67— Half 

Q«c< 53— ^Vhat do ^ou consider to be the 
maximum nnmler of pupils that can bo efficiently 
(augbt as a class by oue instructor m the case of 
colleges and schools respeclivcly ? 

Am 5$ — Tweaty»five in the colleges and fifteen 
to the schools 

Qott S9 —In yonr opinion should fees in 
colleges he paid hy the term or by the month ? 

Am 69 —By the month 

Qufs 60 — Docs n strict interpretation of the 
inncipleof religious neutrality require the with- 
drawal of the Government from the direct manage- 
ment of collegeeand schools? 

Am 60 — Since Government strictly abstain 
from interference with the religion of tl e scholars, 
it does not require that Government should 
withdraw from tbe direct mauagemeut of schools 
and colleges 

Qtff 61 —Do yon think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an ini 
portant effect m improving the quality ofhigh 
MucatiOQ ? 

ei— Ttwill A professor being required to 
t aeb a specific subject, his whole attention is given 

to it 

Q««» 62 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stags of school 
education, on the rcsnlts of public examinations 
extending over the entire providce? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable (hat such promotions 
be left to the school authorities ? 

Am 62 — ^This is not desirable Tliere should 
be no interference with the discrebon of school- 
masters in promoting their pnpils 

^«e» G3 —Are there any arrangements between 
tbe colleges and schools of your province to pre- 
vent bojs who are expelled from one lustitatioii 
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or who leave it improperly, from bctn" receired 
into nnother M liat are the arrangemeuts which 
30U would sogcest? 

Ain 63 — Thera is do satisfactory arrangement 
existing When a new boy presents himself to be 
placed on the roll of a school, he should prodnee 
a certificate of character from Lis former master 
But when a boy says he has not already Wen to 
any school, his statement to that eflect should he 
reooidcd nndifatam futuretime such statements 
turn out false, then he should he summarily ex- 
pelled 

Qia — In the event of the GoTcrnmenl 
withdrawmg fioia the direct man gement of 
higher institutions generally, do jon think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct 
management one college in each province as a 
model to othei colleges, and, if so, under what li 
mitations or onditions 

Jits 64 — The time has not yet come, for Ihis 
province at least, for fioiernment to withdraw 
from the direct management of the higher insti- 
tutions 

Q»ts 60 — TIow far do you const ler it neces 
sary for European professors to he emplojcd in 
colleges educating up to the B A standard? 

Ahs 60— In my humble opinion preference 
should be siven to European professors, especially 
in the teaching of English literature Professor 
ships of the ouental languages eheuld be given to 
Natnes only 

Q«m ffd— Are European professors employed, 
or liLely to be emploved, in colleges under Native 
management? 

Ans 66 —•There is very little cliauce 

Quei 6?—At6 the circ&mstaneea of any class 
of the population in your province (e y , the Mu 
hammadaiis} tueh as to r^uire exceptional treit* 
ment m the matter of Eaglish edocation? To 
what aie these circnmstauees doe and bow far 
have they been provided for / 

Alts The sous of the Kshatryas all over 
the eonatry reqiire especial inducement to learn 
English to enable them to view things in their 
proper light, and to appreciate the blessings of 
Bri^sh rule 'Iheir services were in former times 


reqaired as soldiers, and for ceniunes past they 
bad DO occasion to devote their thoughts to edu. 
cation The military line, in which they chiefly 
gained their livelihood, baa comparatively been 
closed to them, and they now find it more difilcult 
to eke out their living hrom the heginnitig not 
h'lvingpaid any attention to education, they nre 
hardly alleto compete with those who, to earn 
their bread, always had recourse to rending and 
writing IMiiUt education is extending its in- 
fluence to almost every household in India, it is 
sad to reeocxl (hat this important class of the po- 
pulation is stationary, and the same os it was a 
century ago However, uncultivaUd ns it is, it 
lias an immense influence for good and evil in the 
land People, without the benefits of eduv-ation, 
(indiDg themselves in straitened circumstauces 
are naturally apt to attribute the causes oftlieir 
miseries to Government, their discontentment 
grows, and the infection spreads itself till it be- 
comes a source of political danger \ery little 
provision has, I regret to say, been made for the 
cducitiAo of this doss 

Qnes ^S— -How far would Government be 
justified IQ nitlidrawing from any existing school 
or college lu places where any class of the popu- 
lation objects to attend the only alternative insti- 
tntion oi> the groiiud of its religious teaclung? 

Ans 6$ • — ben a grant m aid has been made 
to a school or college for the benefit of a special 
class of the population, and that class objects to 
be educated in such school or college on account 
of Its religious teaching, in my bumble opinion 
Government would be justified in withdrawing its 
aid 

Q«es CS —Can schools and colleges nnder 
Native management compete successfully with cor- 
responding iDstitotioDS under Enropean manage- 
ment? 

Ans CO —Schools under Native management m 
this province nould be comparative taiiores to 
thoso uDder European maoagemeot? 

Qb« 70 — Are the conditions on which graiits- 
in aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary ? 

Ans rp— ItLiukso 
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AilNEXURE. 


A llet/iorandtim on i/ie Ziliic^tton o/‘l6e Sont of Laadlordt, ly UciY Prvtap Stsoii, Ilya of Hhtayi, 

Oaih. 


A StriTlSLY la^iitntiOQ, irith tlie comfoita of a boiae oad 
tbe adranlages tif mixing m gnod «oei«tj, is an all irapott* 
ant xrant for the sons of the lo^ed anstocraej of Oudh and 
of the contiguous provinces 

The educfilioa imparted m Govemneni schools and 
colleges does not meet the reijuiretccnli of the ease, )t being 
unfitted to prepare young men lu general, and thetonsofthc 
upper class in particular, for the faithful discharge of the 
duties ivhich ma^ dcToive on them m after life Under the 
present system a man nho attains notoriety hy dabbling id 
newspapers and heaping volumes of ahusa on the devoted 
head of any person who boa the misfortune to difler from 
him in opinion is considered a giant in intellect andamodel 
of manliness As it is not desirable to bring (be sons of 
this class up to this high stage of culture, a system better 
than the existing one is a necessity. The aona o! neblemen, 
like all other classes of Her hlajesty a Knhjeets, should be 
taught to represeut their grievances, and stand up for their 
rights in a respectful and straightforward manner, but 
lueasures should be taken to mho them peacefni mtizeDS 
lather than noi^ agitators 

It is A well known fact that the IVards* loatilnlione 
which have been organised from time to time, have egre 
piously failed lU effecting the good they were inteuded to 
bring about It is instructive to note the causes of their 
failure The complamts geoerally raised against these 
tnstitutious are, Ut, the lumatee have bad both (heir moralt 
nod naunen corrupted, ini, their lotellectual improve 
rnent has scarcely bees seenred, Sri they have not been 
taught to manage their estates with efiiciency In defence 
of these lastitutione it msy be said that these vouag men 
would have been in a « une prcdicameet if such institutions 
had not existed The fact, however, is tins'— These young 
men, deprived of the hint tfsioiog cakulated, to looe 
extent, to prepare them for tbeir work as laaJIotde, an 
brought ID coutact with eueh loQueucesof city life aa rob 
t&vBS of (heir (iiuplwity and leave (hem detenorafed in 
mannere and debauched lo moraU The cooelonon from 
all tills IS not that education itself is demoralisiog buttbat 
wrong systems of edocition should be avoided A system 
of euacation based on correct principles is sure to benefit 
those brought under its lefiaenee 

The failure at tli«<e Wards insiitutieus is, therefore, an 
argument id favour of their displacement by an institation 
better organised than they wrro 

Mo stress should be laid on wbet is commooly urged 
against the expedieucy of communicating English education 
to the BOSS of the landlords The exclusion of Eoglisb 
edncation nnder present circumstances is tantamouQt U> the 
exclusion of all which deserves the name of education Tbe 
object of every good system of education should be toeipond 
the mmd and inlluenec tbe heart by means of the advaneed 
thought of tbe age aodtheMiotelleetnal riches are treasured 
up only in the languages of Europe , and if these Uogoaees 
bo excluded, then the object is completely defeated. Till 
the longnages of this coontiy are enriched ly the tnnifeiv 
enco of tncli thought to them, in their weakness, they cannot, 
without such adventitious help, possibly tai»t the reguue* 
inents of a liberal edncation 

Why should our countrymen obtect to borrow from tbe 
rich information stored np in tne English langnipe? 
The history of the world cannot point out a perir^ when 
all the ualioDs of the world were oi^aally cnlightesed at the 
same time, or when any one nation was so nch in tbe 
glones of culture that it did not stand in need of borrowing 
Irom (he intellectual (reasures of other cations The Eng 
lisU language, which is admittedly one of the most power 
fully exjresaive languages at present spoken, and is fast 
becoming a universal language, owes lU richness mainly to 
the wealth which it has so anstintingly borrowed mm 
other languages, both living and dead Tbe orkStaJ Ian* 
kusges made great progress m ancient times, but tbey 
unhappily came to a stand still . and while they Lave eon* 
tinued stationary, the English Unguaje I a« teen keeping 
pace with the strides of intellecinal developmenL. Hence 
tbe poverty of the one and tbe richness of the other. Tb« 
English language bis taken eentucies of cnlture uuder tho 


guiJinee of the master unnda of England to raise itself lo 
its present stage of stnidiness , and the ludnn languages 
■nuat pass tbrongh the same refining nnd reeupcratirc 
courses of training to nmvo at the same stage of peifecti n 
and, till they do not do so we must I arc re.ourso to the 
Englcsb toogue for that excellen''e of iikotol colctire which 
tliey IQ tlietr present stale fail to secure 
^e necessity of baring a well*orgaiiiscd boarding insti 
tation for the sons of noblemen will appear when we take 
lotoeonsiderafioa the fact that they, like tho other classes 
of lier Majesty s inbjecta in India, are in a transition state, 
whwb wo base CD guarantee will culminate in good, nnd, 
therefore, snle<s snitable steps h« opportunely taken, no one 
can predict what evils mar not follow 

In a political point of view al<o the edncation of tUo 
rising generation of landlords would be an advantage, loas 
mueh as it would enable them to appreciate tl e benefits of 
Bnbsh rule, to introduce needed improvements and reforms 
into their estates, and to promote tha welfare of the country 
by adding lo the enligbteameat and comforts of their 
dependants and tenants The disafieetion and discontent 
nsoltmg from di<apncniitment in tho easo of ed leated 
Nativea reoning in a body after tho loaves and fishes of tho 
poblie service, would not of course appear m their care 
Nay. tbi* feeling would diminish eonsidtrably in the 
country at large in consequencs of the numerous employ- 
ments sure to be thrown open for sneh place huntere by 
educated landlords 

Edoestion in e»cb «a isstitotioa ebostd be rebgioss, 
moral, intcUectual, wstbetie, and physical— 

(i) Sofflo erevisien should bo made for tbe religions 
instruelion of the pupils Both Hindu end 
Muhamraads^ pupils should be inteHigeatly and 
dogmabially taught tbe ptineiplet ol tl oir re 
STwetiTo faiths by pious Penditi and blauhjs 
uoyi must bo isstrnctsd in the religions of 
tbeir forrfathpn, and nothing should be done or 
said to shako their faith therein , while it won! 1 
^ be left to their option in after life to mould their 

religious convictions ns they like Thus, for the 
relipous insIrucUon of the blussnlman yoii'ht 
the two Maulvu hereinafter mentioned will have 
to be of the two aeete, one to tevh the ShiAs. 
and the other the Sunnis So also there will 
bare lo be employed two Eandils to teach the 
tenets of the two \ edss— namely, the Sam k eda 
Samhita of Kafilhnmi School with the Gobhila 
Onhirfi Sutri, and tho bhnkla Ejur Veda bam- 
hita 0^ the MadhenyauiS-hooIwith thoKdtiyam 
Gnbiyfi Sutrfi No instruction has been pro- 
spectively provided for the other two Vcdic sec- 
tiocs and for the dissenting bjanrhes of the two 
above-mentioned Vedas, liKanse the Hindus of 
this pert of tho country are, as a rule, followers 
oftbe above two said schools of the two Ve<las 
Other suitable religious instnietian may be im 
parted to tho-ie a/vmai to whom tho above books 
are prohibited W the Uwt of Mdnnt but for tl e 
sons of “The Twice Born (■«„ the sons of 
ihahmans and Jf*h«(iT*r> no other bools will 
bs found more usefot than those already named 
pi) Moral education should he imparted through the 
medium of some treatise on the practical rules 
of morality, illustrated by examples taken from 
the lives of great and good men and women in 
any age or of any country A book of this kind 
can be easily compiled if no inch be already 
forthcoming 

(ui) In imparting intellKtual education care should be 
taken to discipline the mind, as well as to con- 
vey nsefil inroTmalioo, and Its value should be 
determined, not by tbe number of books taught, 
but by theamount and quality of taformstmn 
imparted and digested. 

(iv) JEsibelic culture should be serured, and (be pupils 
taught to apprectaU ini make pregresi in tbs 
01 
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fin« irU to tTiat each efllietti may b« farntalted 
with a fond of refined enioymcnt fitted to conn 
teract all tendenej to pleasorcs of a demoralie 
ing stump Ifc is a well Vnown fart tliat ibo 
diaracters of persons are often rained more on 
ncconnt of tfieir want of sncb soarces of refining 
and mind-eleyatiDg pleasnrea than on aeeonnt 
oCa nataral procliri^ to ne® The necessity 
then of teaching ethics is at once apparent 
(v) Tnlellectnal edoestion should bo coupled with 
physical education, and gymnastie ezemsea 
ahould be resorted to hy the pupils for the pur* 
pose of counteracting the wear and tear of 
mental labonr 

As to the location of snch an institution, a retired place 
or one free from the bustle and demoralising mfineneesof 
city life should be selected , and a suitable bnildiug consist 
ing of dormitones bath rooms, and three or four big elasa 
rooms, around a central hall, with a eomraodious drawing 
room attached, should be raised along with apartments 
for the resident teachers and room for hilliaids. Outside 
the mam buildings there sbonld be a line of small dimng 
rooms for Iliodn boarders and a duiing hall for hlahsm* 
madans, stables out-houses £e We might at first have the 
nucleus of a building to be enlarged and expanded a< occa 
Sion may demand and the proposition saggeats itself that 
the landlords themselves woulu in all probability readily 
come forward with enbstantisl donation towards the funds 
lequued for taising the budding were thw only certain 
the Government faroured their enterprise- There are many 
suitable bnildinga which Government conid be asked to place 
temporarily at the disposal of the maUtotionat the onset. 

Toe |t^of the institution shonU coosuC of aBopeno 
tendent of Jts.dOOper mensem, two leuior mastenof Re 200 
each, and twojuuor masters of Ita 100 ench, besides two 
Fsndjts and two Slanlns on Its S3 each— tbs whole eipeodi 
tnre, inetntog Bs 100 for medical aid and abont fU 100 
foroontingencies oottoesceed Rs dOOamanth IftheinrU* 
tntion secured abont fifty pupils paying according to the 
incomes of their reepective estates that u, at the rate of 
abont Re 40 per heaa on an average, Us income woold more 
than cover its expenses 

In eelecting teachers care iboold be taken to ezclnde men 
who anduaSKted towaide Ooverement for personal reasooe, 
and who maviow the seeds of dilVontent among the pupils 
and thereby oefeat one of *he et«at objeets of the instiviUou, 
sanely, theptomotion of loyaTcy u aeutocratic circles Pet> i 
sons well edneated, well behaved, of nnimpeaehable ebarae ' 
ter and respectability, able not only to read, write, and 
speak English with aeeuaey and eloquence, hot especially 
to pronoanee English words aceordiug to the nssges of good 
society, onght to be appointed 

The programme of stndies ehould coaeist of good reading 
books, small elementary treatises on health, egnenlture, 
political economy, geography, grammar arithmetie^ land 
measnnng history, and letter writing, with a oomp^iom 
on good manners — and on this latter head Chesterfields 
Advice to his Son may bo read with advantage For ad* 
vauced pnpUs, such books as Benthsra s Theory of Legisla* 
tion, SpencarsSooiulogy.MiUsTreatiseon Representative 
GoTemmeot, Subjection of Women, and Liberty , together 
with Fawcett s Folitical Economy, and stmdard works on 
history may bs selected Some ideas of the laws of the land, 
civil and criminal, should alio be given to all clusies ^ 
pupils^ 


If pupils, after hiwng finished the course evince a desire 
to go op for the Doiversity Examinations, they may take 
up the course taught in the colleges to one of which the 
i^itntion may ^ afiiiated The lostitutiou ought to be 
separate from ths other edncational establishments at work, 
beeanse the sons of ths upper class are likely lu teuder years 
to be coiynpted by a free intercojrse with city aannas 
There can, of coarse, be no serious objection to richer boys 
associating with poorer ones in the clw room when their 
ehuacter is to some extent formed. It will on the con* 
trary, da them good to compete with pnpils of all classes for 
Unireni^ honourt on an equal footing 

As to toe routine of busiuess for the pnpils, ths following 
directions will suffice — Fnpils should rise at six, walk or 
nde one hour, have athletie exercises between seven and 
eight, teths and breakfut between t ght and nine, attend 
classes between 9 a U and 1 p x , spend the interval till 
3 px in relaxation and m light reading Innch to be 
partaken of during this latter interval Lessons in drawing 
and in mnsie should be given between 3 and 4 p x , 
and exermset in elocution and composition till fipx. 

I Walking and riding between S and 6 pu. On their return 
I they would have an hour for dinner, after which they would 
I repair to ths drawing room, where the Superintendent 
I would m a pleasant manner larits them to instmctive 
I eoDveraation on the biogTspbtes of great men, living and 
I dead, pobtics etiquette, Ac In this way false ideas would 
' be eiMicaied from out of the minds of students and correct 
ones enhstitn^d m their stead Eetiring hours 10 p x 
The hours mnst, of course, change with the seasons 

Each of the pupils should have no more than five ser* 
vnnta, indndisg a groom, and no pupil should be allowed to 
have a private tutor to tempt him to idleness 

Among miacellaneous things to be taught great attention 
aboold be paid to the rules of etiquette to enable them to 
move in high circles, both amongst Enropeans and then 
own countr^en, to tbe approved mode of keepinesccounts, 
managing ertabhabmenU, and distnbnbsg work amoogst 
snbora mates 

PnpiIs should bs Uugbt to have mors confidenos la Earo* 
pean officen, who are likely to bs diiintemtsd oonnciUors, 
than in them own lUiterais nnderliogs, who have none bat 
interested motives to subserve 
They should bs ensoursged between vacation times to 
enlarge them minds by vuiting places of interest 
Corporal pneisbaent, which bw a most detenontmz 
effect on tbe mind, and by t frequeecy of ite administration 
makes th« receiver shameless onght not to he inflicted «• 
cept in extreme eases of flagranoy The boys most bs 
taught to vtloe. above all measure, their tndindusl self* 
respect, so that they may be heartily ashamed ot all times of 
doing anything which u wrong mean, or vile 
It may he said that the relnctancs of ths aristocracy to 
send their sons for odncntion wonld stand in tba way of 
the success of *sob ua institution But wpeneuoe amply 
shows that they would gladly send their sons if they were 
made aware of tbe deep interest taken by the anthorhies in 
schemea havmg for their object the proper education of their 

SOOf 

Should the indueemeat of the well wishers of tbe people 
fill to impress on their minds the great advaata^s of 
education, then compulsory measures rcoommead them- 
selves, and decidedly a law, which will make edneatlon 
eompnlsory among ths higher classes, will be aecepUblc ta 
them who have the welfare of their eountiy at heart. 
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Addendum to the Lmdencc of Baja Udat Pertap Singe, Baja ofBhmga. 


1 fiDd it necessary to alter my answer to ques. 
tion No 68, which 1 find I have misconalincd 
hly answer accordingly is-~that it wonlj La pre* 
judicial to high education for Government, onder 
any circumstances, to withdraw its aid, especially 
so, if it were to close its own institutions and leave 
the work to another where the people object to 
send their children on account of its religions 
teaching 

I would now Leg to make the following sogges- 
tions — 

Tliat, alter having passed a snceessful examina* 
tion m the subjects presenhed, the alumni be 
encouraged, by the offer of prizes and scholarships, 
to follow a course of reading which will improve 
tlicir general knowledge and enlarge their minds 
with advanced ideas and thonghts 

As matters unfortanately now stand, stndents, 
cn leaving their schools and colleges, seldom try 
to add to the stock of their acquirements 

^Ylth the view to meet the difBcultics set forth 


m my answer to question No 67, regarding 
Ksbatnya youths, 1 would point out that some 
especial encouragement should be given to the said 
youths , and that such men as try to promote their 
education should have a ready snppott from Goi* 
ernment 

1 submit the following questions for the con<N 
deration of the Education Commission 

What proportion do Ksbatnya boys undergoing 
education in the schools and colleges bear to tlie 
students of other castes? And likewise, in 
Government and other public ofEce", wbat is 
the ratio of Ksbatnya employes to others ? 

In conclusion, I beg to reiterate my opinion 
more clearly, that, whatever be the standard of 
education in schools and colleges, the acquirement 
of the English language should be of leading 
importance Apart from all the ndvantoges which 
a knowledge of it is calculated to give, it is in 
every way probable that English will one day 
become the vernacnlar of the country 
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Cadence of UiiEsn Chandiia Sakyal, F 

Qua J— Please sbtc tvhat opportonjties Jtjo 
liaTe bad o£ fona^ng au ojiuioaoa the subject 
of education in India, and in what proiinee jour 
csperience has been gajned 

Jnt J— In 1867 I was appointed to teach 
mathematics in the Benares College, in 1872 I 
was made Professor of Mathematics in the Agra 
College, and in 1870 was transferred to the 
Benares College m the same capacitj I nnxc 
taught mathematics to all cla««ea from the M A 
class to the Cth school class, m which only the 
rudiments of anthmetic are taught From 1869 
to 1872 I was Secretary to the Committee of *n 
aided school m the city of Benare* From 1871 
to 1879 I was a member of the Committee of the 
Victoria College, Agra At present I em Assist* 
ant Secretary to the Bengalitola Preparatotj 
Schoof, wiiicn teaches np to the Cafeutta l/oi* 
versity Entrance standard Btoides, 1 hare been 
scTeral times examiner in the middle class lema* 
cularand other examinations 

Qk« 2 — Do you thinfc that m your prormce 
the system of primary education baa been placed 
on a sound basis, anu is capable of derelopmcnt 
up to the reijnitements of the community? Can 
you suggest any imprQTements m the esstem of 
administration or in the course of mstractioo ’ 

2 do not tbinL the system of primary 
education in these pronoccs Las been placed on a 
Bonnd basis The schools set up by Gorenimcnt 
for pnoary lustmetioa are cot runcU in farour 
with the people, who do not approve o! the sub 
jects taugnt there Largciectioos of thecommu 
mty do not attend any kiod of school Primary 
schools should bo on the model of lodigeooos 
schools with improved methods of teaching and 
better discipline The subjects taught should be 
reading, writiog, dictation, aud the rudiments of 
ftcitVimetift, lucliSling the Kativc system of mental 
anthmetic In all (lovcrnment schools little 
attention is paid to pcumacship— a subject which 
the people consider of great importaoce The 
school hours might be changed from lOaai to 
Spu to 6 an to 70 an, as lo the cxistiug 
indigenous schools , for nanj bojefind it mcon* 
YCDient to get their morning meals so early as 
9 A or Any oniform scale of fees should not be 
adopted, and, as far as practicable, the aretem of 
payment in vogue in the indigenous schools should 
be adopted 

Quei 8— la your provinee is primary instruc 
tion sought for bj tbe people in general, or by 
particular classes only? Do any clasres specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excluded from it, and if so, 
from what causes ? ^Vbat is the attitude of t! e 
influential classes towards the extension ofelemen* 
tary knowledge to every class of society 7 

Ans 3 — ^Primary instruction is not generally 
sought by the people ' Brahmans, Ksbetrias, 
Bunnias, Kayasths, add a few of tbe sriizau cla«3 
generally send their boys to school Cultivatora, 
agncuUurd labourers and people of xery low 
castes, such as Chamars, Bhurs, Ac , d^ not give 
any instruction to their children liey do not 
appreciate the advantages of atnowledgeof read 
isgsBd trritiBg^, aad are ta most cases too poor to 
spare their boys from tbeir work and pay the ex* 
penses of their education 

Tl e adoption of the Persian character in court 
documents and orders hinders indirectly, to a 


ofessor of 2ialhcmaUcs, Benarcs College 

certain extent, the spread of primary education 
among the people They see that practically 
Hindi la of little use to them, and that Urdu is so’’ 
bard to acquire that ther generally do not attempt 
it They ols .0 gcnenlty cnterUiii the notion that 
when tt boy leirns reiding and writing he becomes 
less fit for manual labour. 

Children of very low castes are practically ex- 
cluded from instruction, for they would not be 
admitted into a kIiooI, «s the higher classes con- 
eider tliemscltes polluted by their touch 

%Vitb rare exceptions tbe attitude of the inQu- 
enfnt classes, especially in villages, is one of perfect 
ludiflercnec to educalion in general 

Qge, 4 — what extent do indigenous schools 
exist in your province? How far are they a relic 
of an oncicnt village system ? Can yon de«cribe 
the subjects and character of the instruction gtien 
in them, and the system of discipline in logue? 

battles are taken from the scholars? irom 
what are the masters of such schools gene- 

nlly selected, and what are their qniliScations? 
Have any arrangements been made for training 
or providing masters in such schools? Under 
wbat circumstances do you consider that indige- 
nous schools can be turned to good accountas part 
of a system of national education, and what is the 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Are thi. 
masters willing ta accent State aid and to conform 
to the rules under whicn such aid is given? How 
far bns tbe grant in aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, aud can it be further extended? 

An$ 4—1 cannot say wLat the number ef 
indigenons scLcols may be m the Kotth Western 
Proitnce* In tbe city of Benares there are mere 
than 1,000 such schools From the information 
(hat J have been able to gallicr, it appears that 
the number of such schools is diminishiog, chiefly 
owing \o \bc indiileronee, and in many cases to 
tbe hostile influence of Goiernment educational 
outhonties Indigenous schools may be divided 
into (wo classes, m , those teaching Persian, 
Arabic, and Urdu, and lbo«c teaching Hindi and 
Sanskrit Each of the«c again is of two kind* 
In the Persian elementary schools the art of com- 
position IS carefully taught, but arithmetic is com- 
pletely neglected In the Hindi elementary 
scbcols boys are taught wntiDg and atithmcU<i m 
the Ixatiie way and sometimes (bey are made to 
read a book in all these schools there is no dis- 
cipline worth speaking of Each boy forms a cl3«s 
by himself and docs almost as ho likes About 
tS>e clo«c of the day all the boys are made to 
stand in a row and to repeat the arithmetical tables 
Fees are generally paid lu mouer, ns well as m 
kind, according to the means of the scholar 
Persian schools are generally kept by Wuhammtd- 
ans, and the teachers of Hindi schools are cither 
Brahmans or Kayasths Tl eso getienlly do not 
know more than what they profess to teach 
There are no arrangements for the training of 
such teachers In the higher schools, literature, 
philosophy, law, &c , are taught, and the teachers 
arc generally very learned men and receive no 
remuneration 

Llementnry indigenous schools may l-o improved 
as to tb«cijline and teaching and tie teachers 
paid partly by Goyernment As the popularity of 
these schools dep-nds chiefly on the teachers. Gov- 
ernment should have nothiug to do with their 
nppoiutment or dumi'sal 
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Qiies C — How far cm tlie Government depend 
on private ctFort, aided or unaided, for the supply 
^of elementary insttuction in rural districts? Can 
, yon enumerate tlie private agencies wbieb exist 
for proniotin" primary instruction ’ 

^ Ans 6 — Primary education, if based onindi- 
geiions si'hools, tan be Carried on nithout much 
expense to Government, most of these schools 
wiJ be almost self-supporting Well to do people 
will pay the greater part of the expense of thee 
schools, and only in small villiges consisting of 
poor people will any help from Goveramenfc he 
needed 

Quet 7 — How fir, in your opinion^ tan funds 
assigned for primary education in rural districts 
he advintigconsly administered by district com- 
mittees or local boards? What are the proper 
limits oi the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Ans 7 — District committees generally are qnite 
competent to lake charge of elementary schools 
Tliey onght to have full powers to manage things 
as they like Government, of course, shoold keep 
to itselC the nglit of interference m cases of gross 
raisminagement In most cases a redaction m 
the Government grant would be eaougU to cause 
the committee to pay proper attention to their 
doties m this matter 

Qae* JO— What subjects of instruction, if 
ibtroduced into primary schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the sgncuUural classes? Sbcnldany 
sjietial means he adopted for makiug tbe instruc- 
tion in such subjects eiCcient ? 


college has no advantage or diandvantflge a« 
regunls Government aid and inspection from any 
religions principles that are tanght or not taught 
in It? 

Aat 50— All schools and colleges, whatever be 
their religious leaching, receive the same amount 
of attenliou as r^ards Government aid and iii- 
Epeetion from the educational anthonties I have 
never heard of any complaint from auybody in 
this matter 

Quit 31 — Wbat classes pnncipallyavail them- 
selves of Government oraidcd schools and colleges 
for the education of their children? How fir is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy 
classis do not pay enough for sneh education ? 
What IS the rate of fees payable fordugher educa- 
tion in your province, and do you consider it 
adequate ? 

Ans 21 — ^The middle classes principally avail 
themselves of institutions for edncation in English 
With very few exceptions the notion of the peo] le 
of this part of the country is that there is nothing 
worth knowing in English htcTainre, that those 
who get well educated in English become lax lu 
their religion , and that a Loowledge of English 
IS only necessary for those who have to cam their 
livelihood by it With such belief, rich men 
teach their sons just enough of Eogluh to enible 
them to talk in broken English to Europeans they 
come IQ contact with, or to make out busiDe« 
letters written in English 

la tbe higher cl3s«es in schools the tuition fee 
IS high, and as tbe sons of wealthy men seldom 
stay in school long enough to reach these dishes, 

tl>«v tviv v»rv in onmnariBon wifh Tvhnl; th* 



tn«nt,a pnilaatc of the Calrolla UrKersity has 
little cliaDco of ccttin" any post at ftU nnicT 
Govemmcut t'ln m the LJucstion Dtparlmeol 
bo rarely (jeta a post T\orlii IlUO a roonlb 
There is little prospect of promotion in the depart- 
roent There are \ery few posts nnJcr pnra‘c 
indivulnals to winch those who have received a 
good ioglish education cm lo appointed 

Qgf, 20 — Is the inslraclion imparted in second 
ary schools calculated to store the minds of those 
who do not pursue their studies further with rise* 
ful and I nctiral information 7 
Jm 5*(7~-Theinstrtictioii imparted in seeondat) 
high <choohi docs not store tt e rand of those wh > 
do not pursue t’leir stiidr after jaasing the 
Entrance Examination with useful information 
These hoys in the coiir«e of three or fonr years 
forget almost cicrytlunglher 1 ad ieamt at achool, 
eac«p\ a VSV.\t bwgVvV 

language The knowloilgo of the latter they 
keep up hr the reading of ncwspapcri and litcrarv 
works History, gcognjhy, mathematic*, and 
classical bnguage* they learn for the examination 
only, and give ihim uj as toon as it isover 
^ cry few of those who go up for the i otranec 
Examination nndt-rstmd theti. sohjocti properlr 
The tame may he said < t middle t bouU 
Qb« 87 —Da yon thinl there is any troth in 
the statement that the attention of tcachert and 
pupils IS nn Inly directed to the Lntranec Fiaimna 
tion of the UnisersitT? If so arc yon of opnion 
that tins eirciimstaoce impairs the i ractical «aIoi 
of the edacation in tccen lary tchoolt for Uio 
requitvments of ordinary life? 

Aim S?— So far os mr information goes 1 
do not thiiiL hart an 1 teacher* fiay undue atten 
tion to the Entrance Lxaminatioii, to the injury of 
other examiontiont The result of tie middU 
■class cxaiDinatiou is gencrallv net satufactoiy on 
account of the iatno«ic difficulty of the exaraina 
lieu and other causes 

Qtet Sf— Does the Umrersity cumcjlnm aOonl 
a sufficient training for teachers in secaodary 
schnol*, or arc specul ^'ormal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

Aitt Sf— Tn my opinion the UmversiiT cor 
riculum affords sufileicnt training for teacfers in 
secondary schorl* Special Normal schools arc 
not ncce<sary for them 

Qa<s 5/ —How far do yon consider the text- 
books in use in all schools snitable 7 

Ant 31 — Tlie text books u«cd In rnglish 
schools are generally good ones There are »cr\ 
few good text-books in Urdu or Hindi. There is 
BO proper arrangement that I know of for the 
selection of the best text-books 

Qait 30 —In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, be most 
cffectirely token by the State and by other agen- 
cies? • 

Ant S^— In the present backward state of 
education m those proMnees, OaTeromeiit shoull 
ha\e the entire management of high edneabot , 
as the tmmbcr of educated men mcrcises and tl e 
richer clashes interest tlcm«ohc8 in its pause, it 
may withdraw partially from the direct manage- 
nieiit o5 cuWegea and high schoo\8 

Institutions for primary and secondary instmc- 
tion may be, to a great extent, msnagM on tl c 
grant m aid pnnciilo under strict Ooremroeit 
supervi ion 


Quit 57— ^ hat flToct do yon think the witl- 
Jrawalof OoTcrnraent to a large cxfpiit from tie 
direct manageracut of schools* or a-llc„c# would 
base upon the spread of education and the growtli 
of A flint of reliance upon local exertions arid com- 
biBation f<r local purpo«es? 

Att 57— The withdrawal of Oovemment to 
any extent from the direct management of echo 1* 
Bill collegea wonlJ till very liijunowly on high 
education in the*c provinns I\-ojlc are not tc* 
advanced enough to combine to keep up a ti«cfnl 
ia«titati''n, and self rehanm. they liaro none 
Tliey must U. Trst taught to take an interest in 
those pnblie mitten which they can better unJ>-r- 
ftand, before ther can Is. ft to take anr intere«t 
in education. At present what Iiitle pci he spirit 
they sicm to show t« simply to {hase European 
ofBeiats 1 SMak, of cnur»e, of tin. majinty In 
<it«e* especiallj there cm 1« found a few mllv 
pnblic-spmted an 1 sl le men They are generaitv 
those who Imve ncrirel I nghsh cduca'ion and am 
tn th« temco of Goierameiti. 

^«e» 35 — In the event of the Governmert 
ttithlraning to a targe extent from the dirnt 
manigemenl of *ch<H U or col! gc*, do you a|irr 
bend that the standard of iiistrurlion in tny cla** 
of lostitoiions would dcienorale? If you think 
so, what measures Would you suggest in cider to 
prevent this result’ 

Att 55—1110 withdrawal of Oovemnicn* tx 
any extent from the din cl manageraentorcolleget 
or schools would certainly impair theijualiti if 
lostructioD impart'd m them I’copio would U 
obliged to resort to Missionary institutions or to 
privatcU managfd schools, which are never ei 
efficiently managed as Corernuient colleges and 
schools 

Qtrs 55— Doctde2>mteinttructio& in dntr anl 
the pnaciples of moral condnet occupy any {be* 
in the course of GoTcrntnent colleges and schools’ 
Have you any suggestions to make on Una sub- 
ject? 

Ant 55— No definite instruction j imparted 
on the pnociplrs of duty and moral conduct m 
Govtmment colirges and schools but, at a fact, 
those that have received a fair 1 nglish education 
are almost always of supenor moral character I 
wool! very much like liiat boya bo taught gocnl 
moral habits , but Low this can lo oecom] lis}i<\! I 
donotknow Merv reading of Looks will 1 a\o 
verr Ivtl’e eflset, if at all 

<2»m 40 — Are any steps taken for promoting 
the physical well being of studenU m the schools 
or colleges in your pnninee? Ilave you any 
suggestions to make on the subject 7 

JO — No STstematio steps hive yet been 
taken by any educalmnil institutions of the 
North M estem Proi inccs for promoting the phy 
sical well being of students reading in°them In 
some places cricket I* pbied in an irregular war 
dunng the cold-wcithcrmouths I would suggest 
tint physical education be impnrtctl by pro^rly 
qaalified ©on m a sjstematic way, and the system 
of training in vogue among the j eople be o Joj ted 
as mneh as possible 

Qkm dT—Mhat do you regard as the chief 
defects, otbAc tho.w awy l-a v.WVi jtro VraNt alTvad% 
referred, that experience has brought to light in 
the educational svstem as it has been hithert > 
administered ? bat suggestions 1 avc you lo 
make for the remedy o£ such difecta ? 
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A«$ 47 — TninaTy instruction as imparted in 
Government sclioola is not popular and I b&ie 
already suggested bftae means for malingit more 
acceptable to tlie people Tbe middle class verna 
cniar education is nUo npt popular and is const 
dered unnecess iry It is only 1 e| t up tbrongh 
tbe exertions of tl e eJacatiosal oflicers of Govern 
ment Scbolarsbips nl«o help a great deal ii 
Leaping it up So long as there is a lack of good 
literary works in the ren acular, tins instruction 
will not he popular Jn m) opintou middle class 
education should be mainly left to grant in ail 
institutions, and oul) ‘indirectly encouraged ly 
Government by the offer of prizes and scholar 
ships 

The middle class Anglo vernacular cxamiuation 
should he abolished Bojs preparing for this 
csaramalion neglect their study of Lnghsh, and 
generally fail to pass the Bntrance Examination at 
the end of two years Many of tho«e that do pa*s 
are not placed m the first division The«e, of 
conrsc, do 'not get any scholarship and manv 
among them are obliged to give up their stud} 
for want of means 

In every high school there should be classes to 
teach office woil , &c , to those who pa*s tl e 
Entrance Examination and who arc naahle for 
want of means to continue their etndies 

Q«ev 45—18 any part of tl eexpcnditure iocu» 
red by the Cover imeat on high education m your 
province unnecessary? 

Am 4S —I do not consider any part of tbe ex 
penditnre incurred by Government on high ednea 
tiou unnecessary 

Quei Have Governmeot institotions been 
set up m localities where places of lostniction 
already existed, which might by grants in aid or 
other ac*istancc adequately supply the education it 
wants of the people? 

Am 49 —1 do not know of any Government 
school for high or middle edocntion that has heeo 
set up in any place in opposition to a private or s 
grant in aid institution 

Quei 50 — Is there any foundation for tl e 
statement that ofT cers of the Educational Depart 
meut take too exclusive an interest in high educa I 
tion ? 'U cold beneficial results be obtained b) 
ifltrodociog into the department more men of . 
practical training mthe art of teaching and school ' 
management? ' 

Ant 50 — ^The officers of the Educational 
Department devote their attention chiefij to that 
branch of education with which they ore directly 
connected 

Inspectors and bead masters of schooU take 
little interest in colleges 

Quet 04 — Has the demand for high edncation 
m your provnnee xcached such a stage as to make 
the nrofesBion of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools been opened by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves 

Anf 04 —There is so little demand for high 
education in those provinces that the profession of 
a teacher is perhaps the least remuneratave of all 
Qjtet OS —What do yon consider to be the 
maximum number of pupils that can he efficiently 
taught as a class by on® instructor in the case of 
colleges and echoola rcbpectiv ely ? 

Am 53 —A college class consisting of cot mote 
than So boys can be efficiently taught by a Single 
teacher The numler of hojs in a school class 
should not he more than 30 


Q res A9 —In yonr opmion should fees in col. 
1^3 be paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ant 5£) —Fees in colleges should he paid by 
the month 

60 —Does a strict interpretation of the 
pnnciple of rel gious neutrality require the witl 
dnwat of tbe Government from tbe direct manage 
Qient of colleges aud schools ^ 

Am SO — A strict interpretation of the prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality docs not require tie 
withdrawal of the Government from tbe direct 
management of colleges and schools 

Quet 61 —Do you think that the institution 
of University professorships would have an im 
portant eflect in improving the quality of high 
education ? 

Am 61—1 do not think tbe qualify of high 
education will he improved by the institution of 
Dnivertity professorships 

Quet 63 — Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at any stage of school 
education, on tbe results of public exaroinati ns 
exteodiog over the entire province ? In what 
cases, if any, is it preferable that such promotions 
be left to the school authorities’ 

Att. Promotion from c!a«s toclass should 
be left to tbe discretion of tbe bead masters of the 
(liflerent schools subject to certain general rules 
appheahio to all 

Qtt«t How fir do you consider it neces 
earr for Earopean professors to be empli^ed m 
colleges educating op to the B A standard ? 

Att do— I d collegeseducatingnp to the B A 
standard, English professors are necessary to 
teach English literature All other subjects can 
be *13 efficiently taught by Natives ns by Euro 
peaos 

Quft 66 —Are Enropean profe>sors employed 
or likely to he employed, in colleges nnder Native 
management? 

Ant 66 —There are European professors m the 
CaDOiflg College Except for the teacbiug of 
English Literature, European professors are not 
likely to be employed in colleges under Native 
fDaoagemeut 

Ques 67 —Ate the circumstances of any class 
of tbe population in yonr province (ey , tbe Mn 
bammadans) such as to require exceptional treat 
ment in tbe matter of English education? To 
what are the®e circumstances due, and how far have 
they been provided for? 

Am 67 —I do not think anyclaes of the popii 
latiou of these provinces require any exceptional 
treatment in tbe matter of English education 
Tho chief reason why many of the Muhamma 
dans have not until lately bad tbeir children edu 
cated in English is that hitherto they hare b en 
able to secure more than their fegitimate share of 
tbe higher posts under the Government without 
such help In the^e provinces theij are more 
Mul ammadans than Hindus serving in tl e Judi 
cial and Executive departments of tbe Government 
Engh<h edncation among tbe Mnhammadan® is 
now making rapid progress. 

Qnet 68 — "How far woufS Government be ju® 
tifi^ in withdrawing from any existing school or 
college, in places where any class of the popnlatio i 
objects to attend the only altema'jve justitation 
on the ground of its religions leaching’ 

Am 68 — I do not think Government wool 1 1 e 
justified in withdrawing from any existing seb ol 
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or eolleo-e mT>Uces where any coas^deraUo class of tcschm^, trnleas sack nltermtire mslUatioa leaves 
the population object to atten.a the only alter- attendance at teli^nous teacluafr optional 
native institution on the ground of its reli^ioos 


^tideAce of tub Ei 

Qut! 1 —Please state what opportumues you 
have had of forining an opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what province yoni ex- 
perience has been gamed 

1 —I have as a Missionary been tn India 
for nearly 21 years I have interested myself in 
educational and other mission work I have 
per»onalIy taaght in, andauperintendedjvemacnlar 
schools For 14 years I was connected with the 
NaUva State ef Jcypote, where I eataklished o. 
number of educational institutions, established 
and superintended vernacular schools My ex 
penence has been confined to the province of 
Hajpntana. 

Qbm 2 — T>o you think that m yonr ptoTinee 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a sound basis, and is capable of deyelopment 
up to the requirements of the community? Can 
you suggest any improvements in the system of 
administration or in the course of instruction? 

Am 2— When the Missionaries went to Itaj- 
putana about 23 years ago, there were almost no 
schools whatever lu the villages of Ajmere and 
'Mhairwara. Traditions of village schools existed 
amongst tbs people, but the schools themselves 
had disappeared 

Sbertfy after Colonel Dixon had published an 
account of Aimere and Mbairwarm, and had eo 
tered into full details with regard to the making 
of roads, taloos the sinking of wells, and other 
works nodertaken with a view to the physical 
welfare of the people, a review of bis book op 
peared, so far as t can remember, in tbe CaleutU 
Unieto which, while it gave him full credit for 
the physical good he had been enabled to do, 
attacked him on the weak part of his arrange- 
vr', tkat fie fiad dette aalitag /or w 
ni'otal and moral elevation of the people Colonel 
Dixon, on seeing this, opened a few achools in 
diCerent parts of Mha^rmrra, but they never 
succeeded, an I indeed were very unpopular , they 
were ultimately closed A tax in some way or 
another was laid on the village for support of the 
school This was very distasteful to the people, 
who m the first instance hod never been in a post 
tion to appreciate the advantages of education, 
and from the tax imposed looked upon tbe innovn 
tion with great duapproUation 'When the Mis 
Eionaries proposed to establish schools id the 
villages, I well remember the enquiries that were 
mode as to the manner in which it was proposed 
to pay the teachers On being assured that the 
schools would be free, thfi people expressed them 
selves satisfied and promts d to avail tbemselvn 
of the mstructiou imparted When, tbe mission 
schools began to spread over the country, another 
attempt iras made by the then Deputy Commis 
sioner. Major Davidson, to introduce villages cbods, 
and pay them o it of local funds at his disposal 
They were few in number, and being entirely in 
the hands of the Deputy Couimissieuet himself, 
they were without superintendence and in a miser- 
able condition, both with regard to thennmber of 
Echola s and the nature of the ihstmetion imparted 
to them With regard to the e schools I can 
speak with certainty, as I made a point of viatbng 
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them when out in the district during the cold 
season 

A number of Government schools have been 
established m Ajmere and Mhairwarru for a number 
of years, which are, 1 understand, directly uudt.r 
tbe Educational Department 
With rcgnrd to them tho Revd Dr Sboolbred, 
the pioneer Missionary of the U F Church in 
Rajputana, remarks, " The Government system in 
Ajmere and Mbairwarm is good enough ns far as 
It goes, but the district fund from which it is paid 
IS inadequate and bankrupt The mission schools 
have gone on increasing The last report of the 
mission shows that there are Anglo-vernacnlar 6, 
vemacnlor boys’ schools 76, vernacnlar girls’ 
schools o, with a total attendance of boys 3,401, 
girls 190, total 8 594, with an average daily 
attendance of 2,858 The Missionaries have good 
pnmary schools m all the larger villages within 
a radius of 15 miles from their mission station, so 
ns to ensnre regular and personal sapenntendence 
Formerly an understanding eiist^ between the 
Missionaries and the GoveruTDcnt that no school 
would be placed in a village that ha 1 previously 
been occupied by either partv Mr Reid, the 
present Principal of Ajmere College and Inspector 
of Lducation for Ajmere and Mbairwarm, has 
pened Government schools in villages which had 
been occnpied for years by a mission school with 
the result of lojuring both In such cases the 
mission school is sore to sufrer most, inasmuch as 
there is a certain amount of prestige attached to 
everything tarkan that gives ik a status other 
than that derived from its own merit Tbe present 
action of the Fnneipal of the Ajmere College ha« 
been felt by the Missionaries to be a violation of 
an arrangement of long standing contrary to the 
present ideas entertained at head quarters on this 
matter, and above all suicidal to tbe cause of edu- 
cabon and the best interests of the people 

A petition was hud by them before the Chief 
Coratsissioner, Colonel Walter, who, it was believed, 
had settled the whole matter according to the 
wishea of the Missionaries with Dord Ripon in his 
late visit to Ajmere The Educational Depart- 
ment, however, m Rajputana do not appear to 
view the matter m the sjttte light, and have enter- 
ed upon a lengthy correspondence on the subject, 
with what result remains to be teen , meanwhile 
a distnrbiDg and unhealthy element has been in. 
twdueed which, cannot fail to he injurious to all 
concerned ' 

Qaet 3 — In your province is primary instmc 
tion sought for by the people in general, or by 
particnlar classes only ? Do any clas-es specially 
hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are any 
classes practically excludedfrom it, and if so, from 
what causes ? IVhat is the attitude of tlm 
cl isses towards the extension of elementary know- 
ledge to every class of society ? 

Am S —Instruction is chicQy sought by the 
Sairf/a class The zammdars are, however, makmg 
up to some small extent to the adi'anta^.es of 
education, and occasionally petition that schools 
may be opened in their villages Occasionally 
a special request is made for a Christian teacher. 
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on the plea that he is more faithful id the dis- 
charge of hi3 duties Tbs mehtars arc practically 
excluded from thes^ schools 

Quet 4 —To irhat extent do ludigenous ecbooU 
exist ID TOur province? How jar are they a relic 
of an ancient village system ? Can yon describe 
the subjects and character of the instruction given 
in them, and the system of disapline in vogue? 
TTbat fees are tnhen from the scholars? From 
what classes are the masters of such schools gene- 
rally selected, and what are their qualifications 7 
Have any arrangements been made for training or 
providing masters in snch schools ? Under what 
circumstances do yon consider that indigenous 
schools can be turned to good account as part of 
a system of national education, and what is the 
he«t method to adopt for this purpose? Are the 
masters willing to accept State aid and to conform 
to the roles nnder which snch aid is given ? How 
far has the grant-in aid system been extended to 
indigenous schools, and can it be further extended ? 

Am 4 — Indigenous schools in the proper sense 
of tbe term, do not exist In a few small towns 
and lar^ villi^es, pattipaban or hedge schools 
are found existing These are generally taught 
by a Brahman, Jati, or Sadhn, who is indoced to 
settle m a village for a time and teacb wnUng and 
the elements of arithmetic only In return for 
his work the parents give him the neceesaries of 
Imng in kind But these schools are rarely per 
maneat and the teachers are geoemlly densely 
Ignorant Tbe only way in which these hedge 
^ools can be turned to acconot is to get these 
pupils ab<oibed in aschool giving the real elements 
of a primary edocatioa From my own experience 
m the state of Jeypur, 1 believe that little dtffi 
cnlty would be experienced in this Upwards of 
40 such schools were supenntended by me Tbe 
teachers theis«elres taught, and tbe books of tbe 
Christian Venacalar Society were introduced 

Quet 5 — "What opinion does your experience 
lead von to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction? How far is a boy educated at borne 
able to compete on equal terms at examinations 
qualifying for tbe public service with boys edneat- 
M at school ? 

Am 5 — -Ajmere and hlhairwarra have not yet 
made snch progress as to afibrd even one single 
example opon which to form an opuion between 
the ments of home and public instruction 

Quet 6 —How far can tbe Government depend 
on pni’ute effort, aided or unaided, for tbe supply 
of element'iry instruction in rural ^tricts? Can 
von enumerate the private agencies which exist for 
promoting pnoiaiy instruction? 

Am G — Private indigenous effort for the spread 
of education in Ajmere and l^Ihairwarra does not 
exist. Nor do 1 beheve that (lovernment for 
manv a long day need look in that direction for 
such private agencies 

Qaet 6 — IThat classes of schools should, in 
yonr opinioo, he entrusted to Muniapnl com- 
mittees for support and management? A^soming 
that the provision of elementary instruction in 
towns is to l>e a charge agaimt ^funicipal funds 
what secnntv would yon 6ogg«t against the pos- 
sibility of ^runicipai committees fading to make 
snEoent provision ? 

Ans 8— Considering the materials of which 
Municipal committees are usnally composed, I 
should liave very much hesitation in entruoting 
anything of an educational nature to their jndg- 
iewp 


ment or superintendence It is not yet very long 
ago since theMnnicipal Committee in Ajmere 
fonnded an hospital for dogs in which the animals 
were well canm for in tlie way of servants, food, 
bedding, &c , or for the benefit of their health let 
loose m the Deuhbonnng Native States that sur- 
round Ajmere, while they opposed female educa 
tioa and had no provision whatever for the poor of 
their own species 1 am quite aware of the diS 
cnlty of gettmg intelligent independent opinion 
to bear on every snbject m India 

Perhaps tbe new arrangement of self government 
will better matters and suggest changes which 
may gradually he introduced I would propose a 
special School Board, composed largely of an no- 
official Furopean element, to meet, consult, and 
arrange for the educational wants of the di«tnct 
The^e nrrangemenU would presuppose a Central 
Udncationa] Commission in which the general com- 
munity was well represented 

I ID DO way reflect on the official element, but 
1 think tbe unofficial element to all matters of self- 
government has been far too mneb ignored and 
Its opinions overndden by the official element 
The Commtsstoner'a or Collector's nod has beea 
more potent u snch matters than the reasons or 
collective wisdom of a dozen outsiders I know 
no more hopeful field m which to commence this 
experiment of self government than that of the 
education of the people 

Q»a 9 — Hove you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? TVhat is the present social 
statns of village schoolmasters ^ Do they exert a 
beneficial ufiuence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measnres ether than increase of pay, 
for tmproTiDg their position ? 

Am 9— In addition to Normal schools for 
training teachers, snch a system as exists m our 
mission schools might be with advantage mtro 
doced Tbe pandits have suhjKts and text hooks 
set them in tbe line of their school course They 
receive regular instruction in these from tbe Mis- 
Eionanes of our bigb schools at stated intervals 
when they assemble for this purpose, and pass a 
yearly examinatioo m these snhjects, wh cli fixes 
tbcir grade and partly their pay for tbe year 
Even the partial adoption of some such system 
would be of advantage The social status of tbe 
schoolmaster is almost nif 

Qmt 10 —'What subjects of inatruction, if in 
troduced into pnmary schools would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to tbe ogncnltnral classes ? Should any 
special moans he adopted for making tbe instruc- 
tion in sneb subjects efficient 7 

Am ff7— The community at lai^ take little 
interest m the matter The hanias desire that 
their boys should be well grounded in arithmetic 
and tables (pattipaban) The agncultural classes 
have no special desire for instruction in farming, 
all such they look npou as new fangled and useless , 
atdl books giving simple ia<truclion in good me- 
thods of farming and on aanitatton are a grea* 
desuleratom and would do good 

Qut* 11 —Is the vemacular recognised and 
tanght in the schools of your province the dialect 
of the people, and if not, are tbe schools on that 
account le«s nscful and popslar 7 

If— The vernacular almost exclusively 
taught IS Hindi It wonld bo as useless to t'-ach 
the Maxwari dialect m this province as Sootch in 
9Z 
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In each Normal echool there should be carefully 
prepare 1 pictures and diagram* similar to Uiow 
contained m the books— specimens of natural 
history — a microscojie — a good magic lanlcm— 
an I simple chemical apparatus The lesiionaof 
the book should be carefully prepared with tlioso 
helps and appliances 

After a period the teacher should bo made to 
teach classes in the presence of the master 

Courses of popular lectures on natural ecienco, 
sanitation, hygiene, history, literature, &c , ebonld 
be inangurated in connection vnth them I don’t 
say that tie OTCrworlcd pnncipal or professor 
should in all instances be called upon to deliver 
these lectures but recruits should and could bo 
enlisted These, illustrated by means of dia- 
grams, pictures, magic lautern*, chemical nod 
other eTpcriments, siould, speaking from our 
experience, draw crowds of edneatw bigh-<lass 
learned Native aristocracy 

A similar course delivered in the Tetnacnlar 
would do the same for those who hard cot had the 
benefit of an £ogb«h education apart altogether 
from the good the Isatives would derive from these 
lectures and coursos of instruction I believe 
Eubstantnl benefit would accrue to tbc colleges in 
the event of grants of money for the lurchaso 
of apparatus 

Although possibly this isnottho proper place 
in which to male remarks with rcgaid to the 
line of policy that ought to be pursued by Gov 
emment with regard to educational purposes, I 
may bo pardoned for maintaining my ideas oa 
this subject lu the present connection, and that is, 
that the wealthy Native gentlemen should be 
encouraged to endow college* and schools for 
tlicmselvee and that the Oovemment, on the 
other liand should bo most careful as trustees to 
administer such endowments in the way in which 
the donors intended 

I speak all the more plainly on thu subject, 
inasmuch as a considerable amount of excitement 
has existed in Agra m the Native commanity 
from the reports in the first instance, tha* Gov 
ernment intended abolishing the college, and, 
secondly, that the money left by the late Fandit 
Gangadhar Shastn was to be given to tbe Mu- 
hummadan College at Aligarh— a college tho very 
name of which — Muhammadan— would have been 
an offence to such an orthodox Hindu as tbe 
Fandit in question 

"Stith regard to this endowment of Pandit 
Gangadhar Shastn, it i* by no means clear that he 
did give it for all time coming to tbc Agra 
College but from the fact that he was a resalect 
of Agra and made hii money here and let bis 
lands several of which were in the Ahgarb di* 
tnct it certainly does appear as if he meant hi* 
endowment to apply solely to Agra tVlicthcr 
1 am nght or wrong as to the intention of 
Gangadhar Shastn, I think the policy of Govern 
ment with regard to endowments for edncational, 
or indeed any other, purpose ought to be as I have 
indicated, otherwise conhdence in tbe intcgnty of 
Government will be lost, and there is a danger 
that wealthy men will direct their money in 
another channel 

Quet S4 — How far do you consider the text 
books in use in all schools suitable? 

Am 84 — I have not much experience of the 
school books at present in use Such of them as 
I have seen are lacking in several particulars, as for 
example, in tbe absence of information upon tech- 


nical subjects— agnculture, manufactures, and 
natural objects, as trees, stones, earth, air, water, 
food &c 

The books should be simply written and cohtam 
really good illustrations 

Qmi 5/7— Docs dcfmito instruction in duty 
and tho pnnciplc* of moral conduct occupy any 
place in tic course of Government colhges and 
schools? Have jou any suggestions to make on 
thu subject? 

39 —1 am not sufEciently acquainted with 
the working of the Educational Department to 
be able to answer the first part of this question. 
With regard to the second part 1 am of opinion 
that in all the scliool books leasons, tales maxims, 
Ac., attacking aniT exposing immorality from 
various points of view, should be introduce, such 
as lying, general untruthfulocss, insincenty, dis- 
honesty, gambling, drunkenne-s, licrntiousness, 
Ac , &c 

Quotations and extracts might lo made from all 
sources bearing upon tlie^c pdlnts, from the 
Hindu Shostras, Miiliammadan anl other sacred 
books, and tho Scriptures of the Old and iNew 
Testaments 

The names of the books from which t! e quota- 
tions arc made shoul 1 be given 

I would also Invc it bid down asA principle 
that every member of the Educational IXpartmcnt 
should be a moral man, from Uie highest official 
down to tlie lowest nlbgo teacher , tlut every 
one living in open immorahtr, or m the known 
practice of sneh vices as I Iiave indicated, notwith* 
standing bis fitness othrrwi<e, should be disqnali* 
fied from remaining in the dcpartoient 

It u peculiar! V tbe protince of the Educational 
Department to foster the morality of its nupUs, 
inasmuch os the practice of such vices as 1 faavo 
mentioned saps the ver^ fousJationt of intel* 
leclnal progress which it u the aim of the £dnca« 
tional Dqurtmcnt to advance 

Qua Do^s a strict interpretation of tbe 
principles of religious neutrality require the with 
ifrawaj of (fie Government from ffic iftrecf 
management of colleges and schools? 

A»$ CO — Certainly not 

A great deal of talk has been heard in some 
quarters a1>out tbs stnet neutrality of Govern 
ment in matters of religion Strict neutrality 
m nutters of religion, ns somo have defined it, 
'^stndioQsly avoiding the mention of all religious 
subjects,’ IS an absolute impo«sibtlity, and is not 
desirable, even if po«8ible 

1 will illustrate what I mean A considenblc 
number of years ago a book was published m 
England entitled the Eclipse of Faith One of 
the chapters of that liook was headed the Blank 
Bible The writer m tho form of an allegory 
showed howthoronglily the pnneiples and language 
of the Bible had found its way into every furm 
of literature, history, biography, books of travel, 
adventure, poetry, fee , &c The wnter stated 
that he dreamt that one morning he went into 
bis study, and, as was his custom, he took up 
his Greek New Testament to read a portion of 
it When ho opened it he found that it had 
been converted into a volume of white paper 
“A stupid joke,” he said, ‘ has been pbytl 
upon me" Laying tho volume aside, he took 
up hia English Bible, and found it in tlie same 
condition, and, on examination, be found all the 
copies of tho Holy Scriptures in his hous^ had 
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been dealt witb in a libe manner Nor ttss this 
all he found that in every book in whicli a nota- 
tion, expreesion, or allusion taken from the Senp- 
tures had been made, tliat much ivas blotted out 
The consequence was that the booksellers found 
•to their dismay that their well filled shelves of 
books had been converted into a heap of unsalc 
able rubbish The condition of the magmficent 
public libraries can be conceived, inasmuch as 
scarcely a single book in any language had escaped 
the mutilation complained of 

There is not one single book in any department 
of literature presented by the Universities for 
examination and taught in our schools and colleges 
in which these quotations, figures, and allusions 
do not abound, and when oecumng must be ex- 
plained Thoroughly to understand a passage it 
will sometimes be necessary to explain a Christian 
doctnne, narrate an incident in the life of the 
Lord Jesus Chnst, what he said, what he did, and 
what was done to him A thousand other inci 
dents connected with the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures will be found, and, to give Uie pupils 
even an idea of wbat the ivntcr means, they must 
be similarly treated 

A person ignorant of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament is not capable of teaching 
English literature A person who, either m a 
Government or any other college or school, studi- 
ouslyavoids religious 8 uh 3 eeta, is notoriously want- 
ing in his duty to his pupils 

Id this connection X may mention several facts 
that have come under my own ob<enation 

^Vhen I went to Jeypore m 1866 I found the 
Engheh teacher, himself a higb-caste Brahman, 
ID the hlaharaja’s college, when tcnehing bis 
class, had a copy of the Holy Bible beside him, 
and in explanation of any passage m the English 
lesson containing a scriptural allusion, read the 
incident from tne Bible itself One of the pas- 
sages in the book was Byron's Poem, The Battle 
of Sennacbenb , " The Assyrian came down like 
a wolf on the fold," &c The teacher turned up 
JS\djV anu' reaa' tile passage 6eanng on tdat 
historical event X do not now remember whether 
the teacher himself Iiad been trained m a mission 
school or not 1 think the probabilities are that 
lie was so, because he knew his duty so well and 
did it so faithfully The pupils were not fngbt 
ened by the reading of the Scriptures lA hat 
intelligent educated pupil would be? So far 
from being frightened, quite a number of these 
pupils in the hlaharaja’s college asked to he 
allowed to come to my bungalow, quite two miles 
distance from their own houses, twice a week to 
read the Bible 

I may mention another circumstance in connec- 
tion with this matter of religious neutrality 
Under the late Maharaja of Jejpore I found a 
jHibhe library containing upwards of seven or 
eight thousand volumes in all departments of 
smence, philosophy, and literature In that 
hi rary there is a fair representation of Christian 
theology I suggested to IIis Highness the 
Maharaja the introduction of these Certain 
' .jiarties objected, as they did to the whole library 
VWea I stated what 1 conccned very sufTeient 
‘•nsisons why such books should bo in soch s 
irtrary, and with the«e the Maharaja agreed 

I merely state thc«e facts to show,/M/, fliat in 
any scheme of education comprehending a know 
ledge of history and Enghdi literature, rchgtoos 
neutraHf} is an impo«sibihty , that religions 


nentrah^ at least which has been defined to bg 
“sludionsly avoiding the mention of all religious 
enbjects " 

Secondly — It is not a fact that “ anytlung that 
smacks of foreign religions is distasteful to the 
Natives of this country ” Such a statement is 
contradictory to facts, and is a libel npon the 
intelligence of the '* high class," intelligent, edu- 
cated Natives of this country This is my own 
experience, and one has only to read the most 
respectable high class Native newqiapers and hsten 
to the addresses of the most intelligent and most 
highly educated Natives of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bomtay to find that such a statement la entirely 
without foundation, as far as the high class, in- 
telligent, well educated Natives are concerned 
With regard to those who are neither lugh-class, 
intelligent, nor educated, mnch of this talk about 
religious neutrality is the cause of an immense 
amount of misunderstanding and consequent 
miediief The Natives of this country are essen- 
tially a religious people It is almost impossible 
for them to understand or believe that a person 
can exist withont a religion, and posse'^siug it 
that he shall not follow it When, therefore, 
OQ the one hand it is stated that the Government 
IS neutral m matters of religion, and at the same 
time the Government introduces into its schools 
and colleges books saturated with Chnstun 
thought, Chnstiaa morality, Christian history, 
&.e,fic , the conclusion that they come to is that 
the Government is actually deceiving them, pro- 
fessing one thing and doing tlio opposite 

Tliirf/fy^Missionary institutions as such are 
not unpopular with “high class" educated, intel- 
ligent Natnes of this country, as witness Dr, 
PujFs College and the General Assembly's College 
in Calcutta, schools and colleges in the whi^a 
of India The General Assembly's Institution 
IS so filled with students that scarcely standing 
room conld bo found for another pupil The 
students of these institutions will bear companion 
ID point of “high class" learning and intelligence 
wifil I'llo si'uobnfs cf anyrnsrftv'ii'Auir jir IixA-s 
The reasons for the popularity of tht-se Mis- 
sionary institutions are tliat — 

The education is of the most thorough Lind, 
hampered by no dogmas of religions neutrality, 
it IS directed to the development of the intellec- 
tual and moral natures of the pupils 

Something may be due also to the character 
of the men One of the doctrines of the Chns 
tian religion is "Whatever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might " The teachers are 
industnous and painstakinga 

Another principle of the Christian religion is 
Do good to all men " The Missionaries interest 
them'eUes in the temporal, intellectual, and spi- 
ritual nature of their pupls This, I know, is 
gteatiy appreented by the pupils, and Missionary 
trachera are consultrf and trusted by them in a 
way that possibly no other class of Europeans iff 
Do I require to say anything about their truthful- 
ness Bineenty, scholarship, kc , Ac 

Nor are the high-class educated Natives of the 
country slow to observe and appreoiato these ex- 
cellencies Repeatedly has the late Maharaja, a 
high class, intelligent Native, in durbar, in the 
mnlstof conRicbng opinions and counsels, address 
ed me " Now, Doctor Sahib, j ou are a Jlission- 
aiy, netUierlook to them nor look to me, give 
me your opinion truthfully as a Jlissionary does " 
■\\ho has not heard of the enthusiasm with 
. Oi 
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whicli Ibc pupils of Duff and Dr ilson spoakoE 
their inasiers The public mcetins** twtinionnlai 
and addresses presunted to them on their leaving 
India, and iiow the Native Tress ca«s1vt np tlie 
enthusiasm and sprcail it over tlie whole conntr/, 
are matters of notoriety e all remem»>er how, 
when Dr ilson died, the wholo of tlw Nativi. 
community of llomhay tumctl out and gate him 
a public funeral 

Cross cxamtuation 

JyTHE Rev. W. R DLtCKETT 
Q 1 — loll state m your answer 49 that the 
Go\ eminent school at llasuda is kept up con- 
trary to the direction of the Chief Commisaioner 
Is the population of lliat town siilfieicnt to j»i«tift 
the maintenance of two schools of the same class r 
J I— 1 think the jwpulation is about 1,100 
ISO boys attend the mission school, and hbont 10 
the Government school, and that after the whok 
town has been canvassed by tho TUakur m faiour 
of the OovemmcntseJiool 

Q 2 — kou state (ansner 32) that Native Su1>. 
Inspectors are oj«n to bribes and other material 
influences with respect to their reiwtts Have 
any facta indicating the truth of this statement 
fallen under your own ob«cnalion? 

A 2 — ^o I eiraply report tho statements of 
the people 

Q 9— Docs jour eipcrivtice lead j on to agree 
wiUi tho opinion Uiat nothing but the teaching of 
English will induce Natives to send their cbildnn 
to mission schools? 

j rerUmlv not Tlicre is no Fngli«U 
taught in our village scliools, and jet ihcj arc 
largely attended 

Q 4 —Do you think (answer 0) that Normal 
schools for training teachers would bo effective in 
raising up eOleieaf teachers without any onch 
system of continued stuty as jou describe? 

A 4 — No I think Normal schools would 
improic the teachers, but would not be sutneicnt 
After they ha 1 finished their course at the Nor- 
mal school, they would probablj sottK down con- 
tentedly, study no more, and be content with the 
position they had gamed 

Q 5— Have you found this system of con- 
tinued instruction and repeated examination* to bo 
effectual in raising tho calibre and cfncieocy of 
your teachers 7 

A 5 — ^kes In our mission schools wc liaie 
found it very useful 

Q 6 — Do you think that no attempt ought 
to he made to take fees from agncuItunsU ? 

A 6 — I think that a good d^al of discretion is 
re>]uisite But I think that the principle of de- 
manding fees IS a nght one 

Q 7 — Do you give your pupil *enclier9 any 
extra instruction, and do many of them go on to 
become regular tcaebers ? 

A 7 — kVe have no pupil teachers of o high 
enough grade to go on to Normal schools kVe 
draw out teachers mostly from among lads edu 
cated out of the province But we arc now get- 
ting Cliristian lads educated by ourselves, and 
these are employed aa teachers 

By Me Deiouton 

Q I— Towards tbe close of yonr second an- 
swer you say that formerly an uudeistanding "ex 


I am fir from vuppostng tho Education Depart- 
ment luu accomplish^ its object uheii it Ins r-Jii- 
catod a number of yoang men and shaken hands 
with them at tlie college gates Our colleges and 
professors ought to bo centres and leaders of the 
intellectual life of the community in which they 
arc sitoattd 


Yalestive. 

isfcd between the Missionariesanl theOovemment 
tlut noMliooI AuiilJ lie plaerd in a village tliat had 
prcsinusly been occupiial by cither partj," nnl 
that Mr Held had bAm ftU bj the Missumanes 
to have viohteil this agreement iJv Ooiemment 
dojon mean tho hducntional OlHcvrs? 

A 1 — I mean the Educational Ofllcers 
Q S— Da ^oii think, that an. LbicaJj/ux'd. 
Officer who disapproves of such an agreement is 
bouD 1 to maintain it ? 

A 2 — I think Mr Ueil ought to liavc main- 
tained tho agreement entered into by Ins {nole 
ccssor for certain reasons, first, because it wotill 
liavo liven conducive to the interr-sts of education 
in the district or the particular place, sccondh, 
because the arrangement had itself Ixs-n of so long 
duration and had been found to work eo well in 
the hands of those who liad had the working of 
It, thirdly I think that it is a wrong i<ohci for a 
Oovcrnmvnt, or Oovemment officiab', Iiastily to 
disturb an arrangement of such long diinition, and 
which had bc\n found to answer so well 

Q In your answer to qnwtion* 10 and 
20 JOU are of opinion that tho gmnta.iR>aidarotM 
much at tho mercy of tho Qovemnent Inspoctof 
and officials throngh whom the application is 
made, and by arbom, to bo successful, they most 
lic cmlorsed In w lio«c hands, if not in those of the 
Inspector*, would you leave the duty of dclcrnitn- 
lag whetlier a prant should l>c recommended or not ? 

A S —Aly idea 11 Uiat, if there were any Jif 
fcrcncc between the Insp^or and the head of tho 
institution, the head of the institution fcals in 
many instances that due respect is not jvud to 
any cxccj lion that ho may lake to tlio action of 
the Government Inspector I think that, tlnugh 
it cannot bo obtained, except through tho channel 
indicated, the 3ilis lonarj feels that he Ins not 
such access to Lead-quarters as would be desirable 
Q 4— la your answer to questions 24 and 
IB,io what way did tbe Missionary to whom yon 
refer guarantee tlwt ample provi«ion both in the 
wav of teachers and school accommodation had been, 
anl woutl continue to bo made for every boy 
in Slasuda wbo could be induced to sludv at a 
school? 

A 4 — I am not aware 

Q C— In jour answer to question 60 you fay 
*'\c« . The Inspector of Schools in this 

Distnct knows so little of the vernacular ns to bo 
wholly unable withm the last year at least to 
examine primary sthools or the vernacular classes 
in higlier schools ’* Taking it for granted that . 
jrou know Mr Ueid to be incompetent m this , 
respect, do jou think this fact any foundation for 
a general statement tliat the ofneorB of tl o rdu’- 
cntion Department take too exclusive an interest 
in higher rfiieation? • 

A C— I have confincdmyanswcrentirely to the 
Inspfctor of Schools m this district, and have made 
no reOecUon whatever uivsn anj other oflimls 
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Q 6 —Hare yoa any evidence that leads yon 
to believe the allegation made to yoa that Sab- 
Inspeetors are open to bribes from the teachers ? 

A C —I have no personal cndence I think 
it IS not material what my opinion is as to the 
truth of the statement, 

Q 7 — ^Were any particulars mentioned? 

A 7 —No particulars The statement re- 
corded here is os it was communicated to me 
Q 8 — Not having any evidence tint leads 
you to believe this allegation, do yon think it jost 
to bnng it before this Commission? 

A 8 — I think it not only just, bntamatter 
of great mportanee, and this Commiasion ehonld 
bo made acquamted with the Native opinion con 
nected with the snbject which they are investigat- 
ing, the defects or errors that may exist in present 
system, and any suggestion that may he thrown 
out as to their rem^y 

Btf Me "WAnD 

Q 1 — ^Yon say of tlie schools in ^tjmere and 
Jlairwara “ They were few in number and, being 
entirely m the hands of the Deputy Commissioner, 
were without supcnntendence and m a miserable 
condition ” You do not then agree with the opi 
nion of the last witness that prfmary schools 
should be under the strict su^iervision of civil 
officers ? 

A. I —No 

Q S— In your answer 34 you say — -‘It 
13 difficult to see hoir this is to be eut^ ” Do 
the«e words refer any mote to the taking of 
bribes by tho Native Sub Inspectors than to the 
making of vague allegations against them by the 
Natives? 

A S —It refers to the taking of bribes 
Q 5— Then you assume that the taking of 
bribes is a fact 7 

A S —No , but the people believe it 
Q 4 — I understand that in your answer 37, 
os printed, there is an important error, and that 
you intended to sa> private or Missionary effort 
A 4 -Yes 

Q — In j"Our Supplementarj Statement }on 
speak of Collectors and Commissioners giving 
their leisure hours to education Do jou not 
thiuk iliat if a Collector or a Commissioner were 
to make n show of special interest in education 
winch he did not fwl, he ^ould be liable to have 
tho same kind of deception ptuctisod on him na 
was practised on the gentleman you speak of who 
shot a tiger with a silver nng m lU car, believing 
it to be a wild tiger Do you not think, for in- 
stance, that boys dressed in girls’ clothes might be 
shown to him as a girls’ school? 

A G —A cry probably "What I wish is that 
he shoull take as real an interest in education as 
ho docs now iii sport, 

Bcilersfrom tee Hev J S TVoodside, 
Aniencfltt Pi esl/t/lerian Jilission 
To G E ARD, Esq , C S , Rlneattonal Com^ 
iKxwvTtydAt;! hdlAay FjUi^ari^ tit Srd Jtau^ 
1SS2. 

In rcpl> to your note of the Slst ultimo now 
before me, I to sa} that I duly received yoor 
pn-nous letter of 10th ^fay, with the pnnted 
questions, and have been considering the points 


of pnnciples I should hie to support before the 
Commission 

These I hope to forward to you before the 15th 
of *110 present month, as reqiie«ted m your note 

In the mean time 1 would mention tho follow- 
ing as the leading thoughts winch pre=ent thera- 
Mhes to me in considering these questions — 

1 Government must educate the people of 
India Others cuy, hut Government nuH To 
oducafo the masses is one of tho higliest duties of 
A Government, and I do not tl.ink our Govern, 
ment would be justified in maHng over this work 
to any irresponsible parties I know of no other 
agency, or combination of agencies, that can take 
I the place of Government in this great work 
. 2 The common people — tlie masses— should be 
(he special object aimed at in a Govemraent 
scheme of edneatjon I should like to see it in 
the power of every child in India, irni^pectiv o of 
I eez, to receive an education Not only so, bnt I 
should like to see it made compuUoT^ on parents to 
have their children educated, os in some States 
of Amenca 

3 Schools for the poor should be ahsolultly free 
These “primary” schools to he supported bj a 
school The most popular tax m Amenca is 

the school tax Eachelors and men withoutchikl- 
ren of their own pay it as pkosantly as those who 
I have families to be taught 
I 4 Sdiools of mbigher order should also be mam 
tamed at all important centres In tbc«e, fees 
could be levied so as to malo them, at least parti 
oily, self supporting 

5 High schools, colleges, and Universities 
should aU have a place m the educational system 
Jlicb men sboold bo encouraged to endow Ihtte, 
and thus release GoTcmmeat from the great es* 
penditure required for tbeir support 

6 Scbolanlups should be founded m these for 
the escoungement and aid of poor but deserving 
studeoU 

7 Grants in aid to Missionary and other private 
schools should bo given, and "pajment-by-re 
suits ” bo tho pnocipc that should regulate eucli 
grants 

8 Government inspection should bo maintainetl 
X do not think it 15 yet possible to obtain the 
services of unpaid agents of this class Inspection 
should in all cases bo thorough and impartul 

9 Girls’ schools should everj'ivhcre bo ipetially 
oncouraged The "crying want of India’ is fe- 
male education These schools should he conduct- 
ed on principles that will not nolate the prejudices 
of the people about seclusion Education wi]] 
sooQ destroy that prejudice 

10 I do not think the time has come when 
pnmary education can be entrusted to the Alum 
cipalities Such primary scliools as I desire to sec 
would bo most distasteful to most Natives of the 
class that form our Municipal Committees at the 
prcs>ot day Fifty jears htnee such a scheme 
might be thought of 

(heoo arc some of the main principles I sbouH 
like to support before the Commisaion I Lope to 
be more speciSe m my next 


To G E Mard r=q, CS, Flneaf oaol 
attiton, dolet JitiAo, Fileigorl, lie 2-ill Jmr, 
1S32 

After careful con^dention I fnd it inll be al- 
together imposMbk for me to giiem} views in 
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wntiDff at this time, on tlie several points on 
wliich°l may have something to say before the 
Commi'nciii 

I shall, however, try to mal e a synopsis, which 
I can hand to you at the time, on topics contained 
in the following questions — 

1, 2, S, 4, 5, e, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13,1-4 15,— 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24,-26, 27,-30, 31, 


—33 34,— 86, 37, 88,— 40, 41,-43, 44,-46,— 
51,— 53, 54, 65, 66 67, 68, 69, CO, 61, 02, 68, 
C4, 65, 86, 67, 68, 69, and 70. 

On some of these questions I shall hare very 
hltle to say, and all I can saj regarding anj of 
them will he m support of the principles laid down 
m Bsy note of the 3rd instant 


Evidence of the Eev J. S. TV^oodside, American Jfreshytenan Mimon, FatehgarTi. 


Qbj, X — ^Please state what opporbinitwa you 
have had of forming on opinion on the subject of 
education in India, and in what provinee your 
expenence has been gained 

Ant 1 —For over 33 years I have been more or 
less identified with educational work , chiefly in 
the North-lVestem Provmces I was 5| years in 
the Punjab 

Qttes 8 — ^Doyou think that in your proinoce 
the system of primary education has been placed 
on a Bound basis, and is capable of development 
up to the requirements of the oommanity ? Can 
3 on suggest any improvements in the system of 
ndmiDiatration or m the course of instruction ? 

Ah3 2 —I do not thini that primary edocation 
has yet been placed on a satisfactory b»ts, nor do 
I believe it possible to devise any plan by which 
the requirements of the community ” may all 
at once be met It wiU be a work of time 
Qves 3— In your province is primary in- 
structioQ sought loi by the people in general, or 
by particular classes only? Do any classes epe> 
cially hold aloof from it, and if so, why? Are 
any classes practically excluded from it , and, if so, 
from what causes? IMiat is the attitude of tbe 
Wiftwirtal tlassea tema-pia the extension el elemen* 
tary knowledge to every class of society? 

kns 3 — The desire for primary lostmction 
amoDff the peoj^e is bf se means genera} Tbe 
great mass of the lower classes ate completely in 
(hilerent, and certain classes are practically ex 
eluded I have found the attitude of tbe infloen 
tial classes by no means favourable to the exten-' 
Sion of elementary knowledge to every class of 
society ” 

Qiies 4 —To what extent do indigenoassdiools 
exist in your province? How far are tb^ a 
rehc of an ancient village system 7 Can you de- 
scribe the subjects and character of the instrac- 
tion given in them, and the system of disei- 
j hne m vogue 9 What fees are taken tom the 
scholars ? From what classes are the masters of 
such schools generally selected, and what are their 
qualifications? Have any arrangements been made 
for training or providing masters in such schools 
Under what circumstances do you consider that 
indigenous schools can he turned to good 
account as part of a system of national edocatiOD, 
and what is the best method to adopt for this 
purpose? Are tbe masters willing to accept 
State aid and to conform to the rules under 
which snehaid IS giyen? How far has the grunt- 
in aid system been extended to mdigfinoqs schools 
and can it be further extended ? 

Am 4 —Indigenous schools are fo be met 
with very generally Some of the teachers in 
tiipse migl t become useful teachers m primary 
schools, but thejr system of instruction is capable 


of imptovemcnt I cannot say how far the 
graohin aid sjstcm has been extended to them, 
but I would be id favour of aiding all who 
should be able to pass a certain examination, 
and who would confottn to Government regu- 
lations in reference to subjects of study, in- 
spection, &.C 

5 —What opinion does ypnr experience 
lead yon to hold of the extent and value of home 
instruction ? How far is a boy edneated at home 
able to compete, on equal terms, at examinations 
qualifying for the pubhc service, with boys edu 
cated at school 7 

An* 5 —I have met with some excellent Per 
Sian scholars who bad been taught at home ” 
Private teaching is liable to he more technical 
tlian in public schools, and not so well calculated 
to quobty men for the public service 

Quet (7— How far can tbe Government de- 
pend on private effort, aided or unaided, for the 
supply of elementary instruction in rural districts? 
Can you enumerate the pniviie agencies which 
exist for promoting primary instruction? 

Am 0— Government should not depend on 
“private effort, aided or unaided,” for the supply 
ot elementary instruction in mral districts 1 
know of no such agencies that could be depended 
upon at present 

Que* 7 —How far, in your opinion, can funds 
assigned for primary education m rural districts 
be advantag^usly administered by district com 
mittees or local hoards? MTiat are the proper 
limits of the control to be exercised by such 
bodies? 

Am 7 — A suitable system of inspection seems 
to be the only check that can be had on tbe admi- 
nistratioQ of funds ^ district committees and 
local boards for education in mral districts, 

Qmj 8 — What classes. of schools should, in 
your opinion, be entrusted to Municipal commit 
tees for support and management ? Assuming that 
the provision of elementary instruction in towns 
is to be a charge against Municipal funds what 
security would jou suggest against the possibi 
hty of Municipal committees failing to make suffix 
Cleat provision? 

Am 8—1 do not think the time lias yet come 
when primary education should be entrusted to 
hlunicipal committees There may be instances 
of special enlightenment in these bcdies but I 
have aot met with them If such committev* 
are to be entrusted with this work, their ail 
ministration shoold be unsler very stnngent re 
gnlatuins 

Qae# 9 —Have you any suggestions to make 
on the system in force for providing teachers in 
primary schools? 11 hat is the preeeni sotul 
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status of village sclioolmasteTs ? Do tbey eicrt 
a beneficial influence among the villagers? Can 
you suggest measures, other than inctea«e of pay, 
tor improving their position ? 

jins 0^1 thmL all teachers shouM be selected 
from those who hold certificates of having had a 
special training in some Normal school, os is the 
case now in the National Schools in Ireland 
Teachers require special training for their worL 
Such certificated teachers should receive a higher 
scale of pay than others These conditions having 
been secured, tbe position of the teacher would 
be better and his work moTfc satisfactoiy 

Qaes 10 — ^\Vhat subjects of instrucbon, if in 
troduced into pnmarv schools, would make them 
more acceptable to the community at large, and 
especially to the agricultural classes ? Shouldany 
special means he adopted for making the instruc 
tion in such subjects efficient? 

Ans 10 — Arilhmetio and mensuration are al 
ways popular with the agrieultoral classes. The 
children should also be taught letter writing, 
so os to be able to conduct their own correspond- 
ence 

Q«es if— Is the vernacular recognised and 
taught in the schools of your province the diidect 
of the people and, if not, are Iho schools on that 
account less useful and popular ? 

Ans 11 —I consider Tjrdu quite sufficient for 
the people of the North-Western Provinces, but 
wliere 1 arents desire ti, Hmdi shooJd be taught 
I would teach the Bomao character to ercrychild 
in these primary schools A knowledge of that 
character would he highly appreciated, especially 
for letter writing 

Qkm 18 —Is the system of payment by results 
suitable in your opinion, for the promotion of 
education amongst a poor and ignorant people ? 

Aas 13 —The system of payment by results is 
the only one that will secure the diligence and 
pcrsevemncc of the teachers 
Ques 13 — Have you auysu^estwns to make 
regarding the taking of fees m pnmary schools ? 

Ans 13 — Pees might be collected from the 
more advanced classes, bull think nothing should 
be charged at first, as the difficulty will be to get 
the children to enter school at all 

Quet 14 — T^dl you favour the Commis^ioa 
inth your views, first, as to how the number of 
primary schools cau be increased , and secondly, 
how th^ can be gradually rendered more effiaent ? 

Am l4 — The only way in which pnmary schools 
can be rendered moie popular and efficient is by 
the employment of traia^ teachers 

Qites 15 — Do you know of any instances in 
which Government educational institutions of tbe 
higher order have been closed or transferred to tbe 
management of local bodies, as contemplated in 
paragraph 62 of tbe despatch of I85i? And 
what do you regard as the chief reasons why more 
eCect has not been given to that provision ? 

Ans 15 — I do not know of any instance in 
which a Government educational institution has 
been closed in accordance with the spirit of the 
despatch of 1S54 

Ques IG —Do you know of any eases in which 
Government institutions of the higher order 
might be closed or transferred to pniate bodies, 
with or without aid without injniy to education, 
or to any interests which it is the duty of Gotczd 
ment to protect ? 

K n p 


Aas 16 — I do remember a ease m which a 
Government school was opened beside our mission 
school at Debra, and was afterwards closed when 
it was found that the boys preferred the mission 
school 

Qaes 1? — In the province with which you are 
acqnamted, are any gentlemen able and ready to 
come forward and aid, even more extensively than 
lieretoforc, in the establishment of schools and 
oolleges upon the grant in aid system ? 

Am 17 — I do not know any gentlemen at 
present who seem prepared to take over any of the 
Govemment schools or colleges to work them on 
the grant in-aid system 

Quet 18 — If the Goveninient, or any local 
antlionty having control of public money were to 
announce its determination to withdraw after a 
given term of years from the maintenance of any 
higher educational institution, what measures 
would be best adapted to stimulate prnate effort 
ID the interim so as to secure the maintenance of 
6udi institution on a private footing ’ 

Ans 18 — I know of no means that I could 
TCCoromend by which private effort could be sti- 
m ilated m the direction contemplated in ques- 
tion IS 

Qum is —H ave you any remarks to offer on 
the pnnciples of tbe grant-in aid system, or the 
details of its administration ? Arc the ginnte 
adequate in the case of (u) colleges (i) boys' 
schools, (e) girls' schools, {H) Normal schools? 

Am 19—1 have always found the Lducationnl 
Department liberal and fair in the distribution of 
tbe grant-in aid I was neier refused any grant 
ask^ for by me in connectioii with schools under 
my charge I know certain schools that would 
like to have larger grants than tbey at present 
enjoy 

Qaes 80 —How far is the whole educational 
aystem os at present administered one of practical 
'neutrality, * e , one in which a school or a college 
has no advantage or disadvantage as regards Gov 
emment aid and inspection from any religious 
principles that ore taught or not taught m it? 

Ans 20 — The administration of the department 
has always seemed to me to be one of practical 
neutrality ' 1 know of no instance of partiality 
IQ the distribution of tbe grants in aid 

Qaes 21 — IVhat classes principally avail them 
selves of Govemment Or aided schools and colleges 
for the education of their children ? How far is 
the complaint well founded that the wealthy classes 
do not pay enough for such education? ^Vhatis 
tie rate of fees payable for higher edaeatios in 
your provmec and do you consider it adequate ? 

Ans 21 —Hindus generally avail II em'clves of 
Governmeatand aided education There are some 
of the lower castes of Hindus who do not JIuham- 
madans, as a class do not p-itronise Govemment and 
aided schools so mneh aa they should do I think 
it 18 more the foult of the managers of a school 
than of the "wealthy classes" whose children 
attend it, that these do not pay more than they do 
for education I he highest rate of pay in any 
school ID this distnct known to me is Re 1 per 
mensem I think this is quite enough for this 
class of schools 

Qaes 28 — Can you adduce any instance of a 
propnetary school or college supported entirely by 
fees? 

Jas 82 — I do not know of any proprietaiy 
schoolorcoUege supported entirel} by fees There 
9a 
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js an Arya Samaj sctool m Farathaliad, bat tt 
13 supported chiefly by aabscnption. 

Q«<» 23 —Is it, in year opinion, possible for a 
non Government institntion of the niglier order 
to become influential and stable when in direct 
competition with a similar Government inshtn* 
tion ? If so, under what conditions do you consider 
that it might become so ? 

Am 23— It 13 quite possible for a mission 
school to compete with a Government school If 
the teaching is superior the boja will prefer it 
The success of any institution depends entirely on 
the educational staff Indian hoys tnow when 
they are well taught, and will invariably go where 
the teaching is best 

Quet 2L — la the cause of higher education m 
your province injured by anv unhealthy eompe* 
tition, and, if so, what remedy, if any, would you 
apply ? 

Am 2i — I do not consider the cause of higher 
education to be injured by any land of competi- 
tion 

Quei 23 — Is the instruction imparted in 
secondary schools calculated to store the minds of 
those who do not pnrsne their studies further with 
useful and practical information? 

Am 23 —1 consider the instmction m second 
ary schools calculated to improve the nunds of 
the pupils Tlie amount of such improvement 
will depend on the character of the instruction 

Ques 27 —So you think there is any truth in 
the statement that the attention of teachers and 
pupils is unduly directed to the Entrance Fxamioa- 
tion of the University? If so, are you of opinion 
that this ciTCumstauce impairs the practical value 
of the education in secondary schools for the re 
quircmenU of onlmarr life? 

Am 27 —Yes , 1 tlimk the Entrance Examina 
tions engross more time and attention than they 
ought, loung men bend aff (belt energies to the 
study of the 8ubj<.cts prescribed for the«e ezamm 
atious, and neglect other things that are quite as 
tmperUat m s liberal edosttsaa 

Ques 30 — Is hlunicipal support at present ex 
tended to grant m aid schools whether bclongiug 
to hlissionary or other bodies , and how far is this 
support likely to be permanent ? 

Am 30 —Some of our schools receive limited 
grants from Aluaicipalities 1 cannot say whether 
such are likely to be permanent 1 know of no 
reason whjr they may not be so 

Qiet 31 — Docs the University cnmcnlnm 
afford a sufficient tramin^ fortcichersin secondary 
schools, or arc special Normal schools needed for 
the purpose? 

SI — I do not think the University enmen- 
] im of it®elf sufficient to make good teachers 
1 consider Normal schools absolutely necessary to 
faroish good teachers 

<2«m. 33 — Can you suggest any method of 
securing efficient voluntary agency in the work of 
inspection and examination? 

As* 35—1 know of no method of secnnng 
efficient voluntary agenej m the work of inspec- 
tion and examination Such agencies must b« 
paid fur 

Q«r» 34 — How tar do you consider the text- 
liooks in U--C in all schools suitahlp 7 

Am 3i — Tlicre is a general consensus of opi 
Bton that Uie text hooks now m use are not wlat 


th<Y ought to he Tins, I find holds with roganl 
to teachers in Government schools, as well os 
among Missionaries 

Quel SS — In a complete scheme of education 
for India, what part can, in your opinion, be most 
effectively taken hy the State and by other 
agencies? 

Am 36 — I look upon Government as hound to 
maintain such a scheme of education as would 
overtake the great work as if there were no other 
agencies in the land but its own At the same 
time every encouragement should he given to other 
agencies, qualified to take part in the work 

Qmi 37 — effect do you think that the 
withdrawal of Government to a large extent from 
the direct management of schools or colleges would 
have upon the spread of edncation, and the growth 
of a spirit of reliance upon local exertions and 
comhination f r local purposes 

Am 37 — I think the withdrawal of Government 
from the work of education would have a most 
ditai/rom rffeet upon the country 

I would have the Government endeavour to 
cany out the spirit of the desmteh of lb54 
Their care should be more for the masses, while 
the higher education will provide for itself 

Ques 38 — In the event of the Government 
withdrawing to a large extent from tlie direct 
management of schools or colleges do you appre- 
hend that the standard of instruction in any class 
of institntions would deteriorate? If you think 
so, what measures would you suggest in order to 
prevent this result 7 

Ant 38 —I feel certain the withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment would cause a deteriDratios id the standard 
of instractiOD, except in the case of certain hlis- 
sionary institutions, where a high standard must 
be maintained I can offer no suggestion that 
would look towards the relea«e of Government 
trom its ohhgatioa to edttcats the people 
I Ques dO— Are any steps taken for promoting 
I the physical well being of students m the schools 
' or cofleges in your province P f/ave you any sug- 
gestions to make on the sabject? 

Jus 40 — It IS very important that the physical 
well being of students slioul I be cared for In 
some instances attention is paid to this, but I fear 
to the common schools it is entirely neglected 
Quts 41 — Is there indigenous instruction for 
girls ID the province with which you arc acquaint- 
ed, and, if so, what is its character? 

Am 4l — 1 know of no indigenous schools for 
girls m this district, nor do 1 think any sucli 
exist throughout tho North estem Provinces 
If they do, I hav e not come in contact with them 
Ques 43 — Have you nnj remarks to make on 
the eubject of mixed schools ( 

Am 43 — If by “mixed schools” is meant 
schools for Loth sexes, I should think such insti 
tutioDs impracticable, except where the pupils are 
Christians The very best effects are produced in 
America by carrying tins principle out in all 
cla*^ of schools. India is not yet ready for 
*‘mixcd echoob ” 

Ques 44 — ^^Mlatlsthe best method of provid 
iDg teachers for girls? 

dd — Tram them* The same principle 
applies to female as to maL teachers 

Ques 46 — In the promotion of female cduia 
tion, wliat share has alreadv been takin I v Luro- 



I'Cati kdies , and how far would it he possible to 
Jncreisc the interest which hdics might take in 
this cause? 

Ans iff— There have lieon a few ladies who 
have interested themseUes m female education, but 
there is not much reliance to bo placed on such 
help Normal schools conductetl by European 
trained ladies arc the only agencies that can pos* 
Billy meet the wants of tie community. 

Ques 61 — Is the system of pupil tcacbers or 
monitors in force in your province? It so, please 
state how it works 

J»i 51 — I’have nlwiys encouraged the Witem 
of pupil teachers, and found it work well It is a 
sjiecies of training that is invaluable to those who 
aftenvards become teachers 

Qutt 63 —Should the rate of fees m any class 
of schools or colleges vary according to the means 
of the parente or guanliana of the pupil? 

A«i o3 — It M very dill cult to rate fees accord 
ing to the wealth of parents or guardians tecs 
must be fixed with a view to the ai'eragc means of 
tboBc hbily to patronise the school 

Qfc* 64 — Has (he demand for high education 
m your proiincc reached such a stage as to make 
the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have 
schools bicn opened by men of good position as 
a means of mainiaioing themselves? 

Am 54—1 know of no instance m which the 
demand for high education has W to the establish* 
went of schools by men of good position as a 
means of maintaining themselves 

Qvci 65 —To wliat classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigning grants 
according to tho results of periodical examinations 
should Iw applied ? ^that do you regard as the 
chief conditions for making this system c^uitahle 
and useful ? 

Am 53 —The system of assigning grants ac- 
cording to the results of periodical eramioations 
should apply to all clashes of institutions where 
tlie<« grants arc reccned A certain standard 
should bo fixed for each class of school and any 
school f-tihng to reach that standard should not 
enjoy the full benefit of the grant 

Ques 66 — To what classes of institutions do 
you think that the system of assigniog grants 
in-aid of the salaries of certifeated teachers can bo 
best applied? Under what conditions do you 
regard tins system as a good one’ 

Ans 56 —I think grants should be made to the 
school, not to lodividoal teachers If given 
directly to the teachers it would lead to the 
practic-al absorption of the grant by one man, 
whereas tho object of the grant should bo (0 
enable each school to increase its teaching staff 
Ques 67 —To what proportion of the gross 
expense do you think that the grant in aid should 
amount under ordinary arcnmstances in the cose 
of colleges nnd schools of all grades? 

Ans 57— One hilf, I think, is a vey fcnr 
proportion 

Ques 6S — ^What do you consider to be tlie 
maximum number of pupils that can be efEciently 
taught as a class by one instructor m the case of 
colleges and sehoobs respectively ? 

Ans 58 — Undera proper system of teaching, 
and with a suitablo class room, a good teacher 
can do justice to a very large class ibe numbers 
admisbiblo into su(.h classes will depend upou the 


re<imrenien(s of tlie school I consider it as easy 
to teach a cla«s of 50 as a class of 10 

Ques 60 —In year opinion, should fees in col- 
leges bo paid by the term or by the month ? 

Am 60 — I think fees in colleges should be 
paid by tho term, not by the month 

Qnes ffff— Does a stnet mterprehition of the 
pnneiDh of religious neutrality require the ivitb- 
uranal of the Government from the direct nnn- 
agement of colleges and schools ? 

Ahs CO — Tins so called principle of “ religious 
neutrality" is, m my opinion, tho chief defect in 
the Government system As well might you ask 
if "a strict interpretation of the principle of re 
ligious neutrality" would reqmre the British 
Government to retire from the Government of 
India, altogrtherl The British Government is 
here, not by invitation of the Piople of India, 
nor upon terms of sufferance prescribed by 
lliem The Government of India has been com- 
mitted by God into the hands of Great Britain 
That nation is professedly Christian, and is bound 
to exhibit its Christian prmciples m India a!> m 
every part of the world In excluding from 
Government school books the higher maxims of 
I Christian morality, they are guilty of a moral 
I cowardice utterly unworthy of a Christian people 
j This spicics of religious neutrality should cease for 
' ever Instead of feeding the youthful mind of 
India with husks, Government should endeavour 
to furnish a school htemture nch m Christian 
thought and Christian morality 

Ques 6l —Do you think that the institotion of 
Vnivenily protcisorships would have an impor 
taut effect in improving the quality of high edu- 
cation? 

Ans 61 —I think professorships a very impor- 
tant matter m Uaivemty edocatton 

C2 —Is it desirable that promotions from 
class to class should depend, at anr stage of school 
education, on the results of public exaromations 
extending over the entire province? la what 
cases, if any, js it prclernblo tnat such promotious 
bo left to the school autbontics? 

Am 62 —I think promotions from class to class 
should be left in all cases to the school authorities, 
subject to rules applicable to all schools of the 
same class throughout the province 

Ques 63 — Are there any arrangements between 
the colleges and schools of your province to 
prevent boys who are expelled from one institu- 
tion, pr who leave it improperly from being 
received into another ? ^ hat are the arrange- 
ments which you would suggest ? 

Ahs 63 — 1 should be sorry to sec all doors 
closed against any boy who had been expelled 
from a school or college, however had he may 
bare been 1 should like to leave an open door 
for even the worst to return and enter on a course 
of reformation 

Qtes ffi— Intbe event of the Government 
withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it 
desirable that it should retain under direct man 
agement one college in each province as a model 
to other colleges and, if so, under what hmita 
tiODS or conditions ? 

Ans 64 — In the event of Government with 
diawing from the management of higher lusti 
tntions generally, I think it most desirable that 
at least one Goveronitnt college be retained m 
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each proTmce as a model for all otlier colleges j 
Q IS — How far do you consider it neccs 

eary for Luropean professors to be employed in 
colleges educating up to tbc B A standaid ? 

Qo —European professors o ight to be 
better teachers than Natives, and it is very desir 
able that our undergraduates should be brooght 
in contact with Eurojiean mmd and thought 

Qaes 66 — Are European professors employed, 
or likely to be employed, m colleges under Native 
management ? 

A II 68 — Europeans are employed m schools 
under Native management and I should think arc 
likely to be so still more in future 

Ques 67 —Are the eircunistances of anv class 
of the population in your province (e^, the 
bluhammadans) such as to rcqntio exceptional 
treatment in the matter of English education ? 
To what are these circumstances due, and how far 
have they been provided for ? 

Jns 67 —1 do not think that any exceptional 
treatment should be adopted towards Muhamma- 
dans They have all along had precisely the same 
advantages as Hmdu'" but such was theirprcjodice 
against everything English that they despised 
these privileges They are now waking up to 
their error and ere long will be found taking their 
proper place m onr schools and colleges as all 
other classes 


Qkm 68 — How far would Government be justi- 
fied in withdrawing from any existing s hool or 
college, m places where any cla«s of the population 
objects to attend the only alternative institution 
on the ground of its religious teaching? 

Jag 68 —I do not believe m any such condition 
of tilings Natives attend mission schools just as 
readily as Government schools, and prefer them 
where the teaching is better All this talk about 
religious teaching is put into the mouths of the 
Natives I have not met with it anywhere in my 
expenence 

Qees 69 — Can schools and colleges under 
Native management compete succe'sfnlly with 
corresponding institutions under European mana 
gement? 

Jig 69 — ^No I do not believe thej can 
Students invariably prefer European to Native 
teachers 

Queg 70 —Are the conditions on which grants 
in aid are given in your province more onerous 
and complicated than necessary 7 

Jm 70 —I have never had any difficulty about 
grants in aid Everj thing connected with Govern- 
ment m Ind a is more or less complicated but each 
department should know best what is necessary 
for its own protection 
I JtaUijjari, Auguii 4thj 1882 
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Sy TEE Rev W R Blackett 

Q f— You think (answer 9) that all teachers 
should be selected from those who bold certifi 
cates from a Normal school Ts not this already 
the case to a large extent m the North estern 
Provinces ? 

A 1 —I beheve it u 


Q P— Have you any experience of the re 
suits of the training given m the Governmeot 
Normal schools in this proyjnc<e ? 

A 2 —I do not think the training given in 
tho'ie Normal schools is sufficient or of the right 
kind There is not sufficient instruction and prac 
tice in the art of teaching I do not believe you 
can tram a man in six months They ought ccr 
tainly to have not less than a year 

Q Do you mean to say that there is a 
desire for the Boman character for Urdu in pn 
mary schools ? 

A 3 — I mean to say that wherever it has 
been tried, to my knowledge it has been popular, 
especially for writing and directing letters I 
believe books in the Rdman Urdu though not 
much used except by Christians, would be popular 
if the people were practised iix it 


Q d— You think (answer 21) Ke 1 pe 
mensem a sufficient fee To what class of school 
do you refer ’ 

J 4 ~1 refer to the middle schools, not t 
the high schools I think Re 1 is the highest fe 
paid in such schools 

0 6 —You say, in your answer 36 tha 
Government ought to id aintam such a scheme a 
education as would overtake the great work as i 
there were no other agencies m the land hut jfc 
own Does not th s imply that Govemmen 
should establish its own schools side by side witl 
aided schools as if the latter did not exist? 


J 6— No by DO means If the agency is 
found already existing it should be recognised 
But 1 mean that Government should hold itself 
responsible for tbe education of all 

Q (7— ^ou say in yooi answer 41, “Tram 
female teacbers ' 'Who is to tram them , and 
who IS to be trained? 

A 6 —Our work at Debra may illustrate this 
We established our female scbool there in 18.)9 
There we aim at giving the highest eduoation 
possibfe, and to make the pupif teachers wherever 
we can The Lst head of that school had been 
trained at hlount Holyoake in America Her 
successors also have been highly trained ladies 
We have now 140 pupils all boarvlcrs These are 
all ChnstiaDs , daughters of Chrishans from 
divers missions The rule is that they pay Rs 6 
per month Many teachers have gone out from 
this school, and one Government Inspectress at 
Jalandar 

Q 7 — Do you make any provision for jour 
pup 1 teachers receiving special instruction , and 
do you draw your tegular teachers from among 
them ? 

A 7 — Tbe whole time of the pupil teachers 
IS not taken up by teaching The re«t of their 
tune IS spent in learning in class I do not know 
that they need extra instruction Some of them 
become regular teacheis afterwards We find that 
this training ts sufficient for them 

Q 8 — T\ith reference to your answer 60, 
yon think it possible or cfesirable to teach 
Christian morality, or a morality similar to the 
Chnstun without reference to Christian theology? 

A 8 — No 1 think Christian morality is 
founded on Christian doctrine But it can be 
taught apart from the tenets of any particular sect 
or body I do not hel eve in a Theistic morality 
apart from Christian doctrine 



Q 5— TVLere a Government nnd nn aided 
school stand sido I>y side, and tho Collector or other 
ofllcial manifests a special interest m the Govern- 
ment school, does not tl is tend to increase the 
popularity of the Government school, in spile of 
equallj good teaching being oltainahlo in both? 

A y—1 beheie ^od t&icliing mil prevail in 
spite of the Collector's influence In tho case of 
the school at Dehra the Collector threw all his 
influence into tho scale, and jet the school neat 
down The C<>llector’8 inflncnco is very great, 
tut toys will floch to tholiest teacher 

<2 10— Hq the grant in aid rules afford any 
assistance towards the estahhshment of schools as 
distinct from the maintenance of them when 
established ? 

A 10 —They may liavc encouraged tho estat- 
hshment of schools, hnt tho school must he in 
active operation before tho application can to 
made 

Q II —T>o the grants in*aul, so far os your 
expcncncc goes, usually amount to so much as half 
the total expense? 

A 11 — IScicr, in any case that I have had 
to do with ha« the aid amounted to so much as 
half the expenditure, not including the Mi««ion 
ary's salary Iilany mission schools have no 
grants at all 

Q 12 -—M hen jou say that not much reh 
anee is to be phteed on the help of Luropcan ladies 
m female education, do jou include those ladies 
who come to India for the purpose, or only 
amateurs? 

A 18—1 refer only to ladies hviiig in the 
station in official positions I looV. to the xeoana 
ladies proper os our only hope 

J3t/ ITit DEiontov 

<2 I— With reference to the 2nd lead of 
your letter of the 3rd Jun», do you consider that 
it is possible to extend, further than las already 
been done the primary education of a people so 
very poor as that of the North estem Provinces 
and Oudh ? 

A I — les I think it is possible But I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the resources 
pheed at the disp<«al of the Education Deport- 
ment I think that every effort should be made to 
increase the facilities of educating the poorer classes 


(i 2— ^ith reference to your 8fh head, do 
yea consider that inspection by educational officers 
IS ever other than impartial 7 

A 2— Never, to my knowledge 

<2 3 — Does your answer inclnde the subor- 
dinate officers of the department ? 

A 3 — So fat as my experience goes 

<2 ^ ith reference to your 9th head, and 
bearing in mind the efforts made Iwtwetn 1859 
and the present time do you Ihmk that Govern- 
ment can profitably take any great part in female 
education? 

A 4—1 think that Government might do 
more than they have done Normal schools should 
bt mainbaiticd and such schools as tlat opened at 
Dchm by tlie American Mission m 18o9 

J?y Ma ■W’aud. 

Q /—Are j on of opinion that funds for the 
primary education of girls might be advan 
tageously administered by a committee of ladies 
at the head qn.atters of each district, in the same 
manner as those for boys' schools are adminis 
tered by committees of men ? 

A 1 — I should think it would be a very good 
plan 

Q S — Do yon tlirak there would bo a saffi 
cient element of permanence in such manage- 
ment? 

A 2 —“That is the difficulty, for there is no 
permanence in Indian society 

<2 2— Can you inform us what the school 
tax 10 America is? 

A 2— It differs m different States, but is of 
(he character of direct taxation 

4—1 ihi!}k yco have sightly auaeppw 
hcnded the intention of question 60 It is med 
whether a strict interpretation of the principle 
of religious neutrality requires the withdrawal of 
the Government from d rcct management of 
schools and an alternative u contemplated that 
the Oovenunent should assist all schools in 
directly with grants m-aid and thus conform to 
the principle of noutrahty by allowing all sects 
and religions to provide their own religious 
teaching 

A 4 — Even as now explained I reply directly 
ID the negative to this question 
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Jnsiccrs io some of (he Qommtsston'a questions prepared hy Sabv Kedar Natb 
Palodoi 

Ques 1 — PIfaee state miat opportanitiee yoa hare had oC formtag an opinion on the 
subject of edneatlon m India, and m irhat province yonr experience baa been gamed 

Aitt J —I was teaclier o£ matbematics, pbj«ical sciences, and English in the Benares 
GoTcrnment College for about 17 years, superintendent of the Wards' jnstilntioD, Benares, 
for about 18 years, and manager, and subsequently a member of the managing committee of 
the Bengalitola Preparatory School for many years My experience is confined to the Nortb> 
Western Protinces 

Quet 3— Bo you think that tn your province (be system of pnnury edncation has been 

placed on a sonnd basis, and is capable of defelopment np to the reqoiremente of the 
community? Can you suggest any improxements m tbo system of administntion or in the 
coarse of instnction? 

Jnt do not think the system of primary edncation in these provinces is calculated 
io meet the requirements of the community, and it is not therefore popnlar 

Primary schools should bo after the model of the indigenous schools The snbjecis taught 
should bo chiefly readiog, writing, penmanship, and elementary anthmetio The boars of 
attendance should he from 6 a u to 10 A U , instead of from 10 a ii to 8 r u Btecietion 
should be used in tbe choice of teachers ' 

Quet 5— Tlhat opisiou does year expenence lead you to hold of tbe extent and vslae of 
home instruction ? How far w a boy educated at homo able to compete, on equal terms, at 
exammations qualifying for the pubuc service, with boys educated at school ? 

Jnt B —Home instruction, if condneted properly, is useful , hut it can qualify boys for 
certain departments only of the pnblio service It is, besides, generally unfavourable to 
mental development 

Ques 9 —Have yon any suggestions to make on the system in force for providing teach* 
ers in primary schools? What is the preseot social status of nJlage schoolmasters ? Bo they 
exert a beneficial influence among the viUageis? Can you suggest measures, other than mcrea'^e 
of pay, for improving their position ? 

J,ni 9 — teachers of primary schools be chosen from the respectable classes of the com* 
muDity with dne regard to their moral character, they wiU be respected by tne nJlagers, and 
their inflnence over them will be beneficial 

Ques 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and taught m the schools of yonr province the 
dialect of Che people, and, if not, are the scboolson (bat acconot less useful and popular? 

Ant 11 — The vernacular taught in the schools IS not exactly the dialect of tbe people, 
hut the schools are not on that account, the less nsefni or less popular The dialects of the 
people of tbe different villages m tbe different parts of the country are so varied, that it is not 
po’^sible to make the vernacular taught in sebow quite agree with them, and it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to do so 

Quet 13 —Have yon any suggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools ’ 

Ant 13 —The fees charged in the primary schools shonld be sufficiently low to allow all 
classes of people to send their children to them 

Qaef 14 —Will yon favoni the Commissioii with poor views, first, as to how tbe number 
of primary schools can he increased, and secondly, how they can be gradually rendered more 
efficient? 
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Arts 14 —Primary sehooU may be increased in number by economy in the establishments, 
and 10 efficiency, by making the subjects of etndy really useful and practical 

Ohm 16 —Do you know of any cases in which OoTtimnent institutions of the higher 
order min'ht be closed or transferred to pneata bodies, witb or without aid, without injury to 
education*’ or to any interests which li w the doty of Government to protect ? 

Alts In the present slate of the native community, Government educational institu- 
tions of the higher order can neither be closed nor transferred to private bodies without con- 
siderable detriment to education 

20 How far IS the whole educational system, as at present administered, one of 

practical neutrnlily, » « , one in which a school or a college has no advantage or disadvantage 
as regirds Government aid and inspecUon from any teligions principles that are taught or not 
taught in it? 

Ans SO —As regards Government &id and inspection, all schools and colleges receive 
equal attention 

Qkm si — TTfaat classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of their cbilJreo ? How far is the complaint well founded that the 
wealthy classes do not pay enough for such edncition ? M’hat is the rato of fees payable for 
higher education m your province, and do you consider it adequato ? 

Ana 21— The middle classes principally avail themselves of Govemraent or aided soliools 
and colleges for the education of their children The wealther classes pay far less for the 
education of their children than the poorer classes, because their children attend schools only 
till they acquire enough of Pngl sh to enable them to converse with Enropeans, and read short 
letters in Euglish In these proviDces the fees in the Government colKgcs vary from Its 2 to 
6 a month according to dtfFerenb classes. 

In the Canning College and in Missionary lostitnboss the fees are lower The fees ore 
rather too high for the poor and too low for the rich 

Qu/f 2d— Is the cause of higher education in yonr province injured by any unhealthy 
competition , and, if so, what remedy, if any, would you apply ? 

Ans 2d— As {the credit of schools and colleges chiefiy depends on the figures they cut at 
the Xfniversity examioations, there is great temptation to cram the students and prepare them 
mechiuically for the University examiuatious Those lostitulions which do so have an advau« 
tage oier those which di«chaTge their duty conseieutiously by trying to impart soand 
knowledge Compctitioa between institutions pursuiag the opposite methods of teaching 
greatly injures the canse of education 

Qum 2J— Do educated Hatives in your province readily find remunerative employment? 

Ans 2?— Educated I^atives find very great difficulty m securing remunerative employ, 
ment I know of an M A who was ohligM to open a petty shop for his support Except lu 
the Education Department graduates cannot generally get employment 

Ques SS — Is the instruction imparted id secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their studies further with useful and prncticil information ? 

Ans 86 —The instruction imparted m secondary schools is not at all calculated to store 
the minds of the pupils with really useful and practical knowledge It enables them to pa«3 
examinations, and this is its only use 

Qiifs 27 — ^Do you think there is nuy truth id Uie statement that the attention of teachers 
and pupils is unduly directed to the eotrance exauiioation of the University ? If so, are you 
of opinion that this circumstance impairs the practical value of the education in secondary 
schools for the tequiremeuts of ordinary life? 

Ans 27 —The statement tl at the attention of teachers and pupils is unduly directed to 
the entrance examination of the University is, 1 am sorry to say, perfectly true This circum- 
stance of course impairs the intnosie valae of education 

Qhm 2S— Do you think that the number of pupils in secondary schools, who present 
themselves for the University entrance cxatnioaUun w unduly large when compared with the 
requirements of the country ? If yon think so what do yon regard as the cause of this state of 
things, and what remedies would yon suggest ? 

Ans S3 — If the object of education is, as it should be, to prepare the pupils for the 
exigencies of after life and not only for employment as teachers and clerks the number is not 
unduly large If this be the object, the cuniculum of studies requires remodelliD"- 

Qaes 23 — ^at system prevails in your province with reference to scholarships and 
have you any remarks to make on the subject? Is the scholarship system impartially admini 
stered as between Govecumeut and aided schooU? 

* Ans 23 —Scholarships, in the North 'Western Provinces, are awarded to students who 
PMS the Unmisity examinations la the first division only This is not sufficiently encouraging 
the scholarsh p system is impartially admmisteied 
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Qkm 53 —Can you ang^st any method of aecimDg efficient voluntary agency in the 
vrork of inspection and examination ? 

Ant 33 —Local committees, Buck as existed before, consistmg of Europeans and edneated 
Natives, may be appointed 

Qu<t S4 — How far do jou consider the text books m use in all schools suitable? 

Am 34 —The text hooka in English are generally good , but the vernacular ones require 
improvement 

Quit 36 — Tn a complete scheme of edocation for India what parts can, in yonr opinion, 
be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies? 

36 —The time has not yet arnved wl en Government can conscientiously withdraw 
itself from educational matters It most patiently bear the trouble half a century more 

Q let 37 — ^What effect do you think that the withdrawal of Government to a lar»e extent 
from the direct management of schools or colleges wonld have upon the spread of edocation, 
and the growth of a spirit of rehabce upon local exertions and coml mation for local put] oses ? 

Ant 37 — The withdrawal of Govemment from the direct management of educational 
institutions of any bind will certainly nip edncalion lo the bud 

Quet 38 — In the event of the Government withdrawing to a large extent from the direct 
management of schools or colleges do you apprehend that the standard of instruction m any 
class of institutions would deteriorate? If you think so, what measures would you suggest in 
order to prevent this result? 

Ant 35— The standard of instruction wiUcertamly deteriorate If Government is 
anxious to withdraw itself from the virtaoos bat oneroos fast of managing directly or 
indirectly educational institutions, it must proceed slowly and cautiously, preparing the Native 
aristocracy for taking its place 

Qaes dO^Are aoy steps taken for promoting the physical well being of students in the 
schools or colleges in your province ? Have yoo any suggestions to make on the subject ? 

Am ^0 —The physical wellbeing of students deserves great attention, but no system- 
atio step has as yet hecu taken in these provinces In some of the colleges aod schools manly 
sports are enconraged, but not lutSciently In every collie and school tbe pupils should have, 
compulsorily, Europeau manly games and gymnastics for a couple of hours 

Quet dS^Ia. the promotiou of female education, what share has already been taken by 
Earopeon ladies, aod how for wontd it be possible toincrease tbe interest wbi^ ladies might 
take in this caaee ? 

Am 46 — llissionary ladies take a prominent {part in female education, but their motives 
are suspected It is quite natural to expect this. It is possible to increare tbe interest taken 
by them to any extent by proper encouragement 

Quet 'Wbat do }ou regard as tbe chief defects, other than any to which you have 
already referred, that experience has broaght to light m the educational system as it Las 
hitherto been administered ? WLat suggestions have you to make for the remedy of such 
defects? 
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meat one college in eacb proTince M a model to other colleges, and, if so, under what 
limitations or conditions 7 

gj I£ Govemmeut la determined to give up the direct management of higher 

institutions generally, it is certainly desirable that it should retain under direct management 
one college in each province as a model to other colleges 

Que$ 63 —How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to he 'employed 
in colleges educating up to the B A standard? 

g 5 colleges educating up to the B A ctondard, professors o£ English should 

invariably be Englishmen, and professors of physical science, Euroneans Professors of 
mathematics should be Natives , and professors of other branches, either Europeans or Natives 
Qites 66 — Are European prpfesaors employed, or likely to he employed, in colleges under 
Native management? 

Ant 66 — There are European pTofKsots in the Canning College only Except for teach* 
mg English to advanced pupils, European professors ace not bLely to he appointed 

Quit 67— Are the circumstances of any class of the population m your province (ey, 
the Muhammadans ) such as to require exceptional treatment in the matter of English educa* 
tion ? To what are these circumstances due, and how far have they been provided for ? 

67 — 'The eircumstancea of no class of the population of these provinces require 
exceptional treatment m the matter of Eogliah education The Muhammadans having been 
able to secure easily the higher and lucrative posts under Oovetoment without knowing 
English, did not care for English education Now, finding some difficulty in securing them, 
they do not scruple to send their children to colleges and schools 


An aetonni of tAe KayestA palhtkilS AlUAahad, read at a mteiing held on tht 27iA March, 
1883, vndtr tht pretideney of Sir Robert Stuart, Knight, Chief Justice of the Etgh Court, 
Korth WesterA Rrovinces 


1 Tbii lostitobaQ owes its or em to tbe leamd aod pobbe sp r ted Uosibi Eali Frosad a resident o! 
Sbabzsdpnr n tbe d ttr et of Ahabtbsd tod t leading member of tbe Oodb Bar Tbe object wb ck the 
gentUnao had ong nallv m new wt« to provide pnotry and practical edocat on for each boys of hii own csito 
(Eayastba) whoso parents from eoae cause or olber were nnablo to give proper edocat os to tbe r children or 
to tva I themeelree of tbe traininz afforded by Goveromeot or other «cl oola lo sorae large station in tbe ne gb 
boarbood To carry out Ibiabeoevoleot aod ooole intent os be fonsded tbu mititsl on in 1673 at bu own 
expense under tbedea gnattoo o! tbe Kaytatba PdlbsbdU Thecontnb t 09s which be made from t me to t ae 
for Its support in cash and property nowamoant in vtloe to more than Its 140C0O while those from other 
petsose amount to nearly Qs 10 000 Thne tbe funds out of «b cb the coats of xoaiotaining the institution era 
dsfirayed amount to a little mote than Rs loOOOO 

2 From the date of its establ shment in 1873 op Ut Jose 1876 the eiatas of the inetitubon was that 
of a primacy lehool and in Jsly 1878 it wse raised to that of an Anglo venscttlu middle school 

3 Tbe mansf ement cE the yitl ibdlh is YKted in • j^rsro ny body end n roauBitfos otasBagtintBi 
cons sUog of certain satire geotlemeo at tbe head of whom le Uonsbi HannmsQ Prasad » leading pleader of 
the H gh Coart of Judicatnre for the North Weslecn Provinces 

4 Connected with tbe school is a board ng boose loteoded for tbe aceommodation of certain students 
which cootsins at present 18 foundationers and two boarders Three of the teachers belonging to the school 
staff rema n day and n cbt with n the pilhsh&U compoaod to look eiUr the boarders As a reward for this 
extra work, they get board and lodg ng free from tbs pdthshild. 

6 Fxolas ve of other servants aod those belong og to the boarding establisbments the school staff consists 
of one head master and e ght teachers 

6 There are four classes of stndenti tu ihepdtbslidbC — 

Iti —Tbe foundationers who are egbrely snpported by the pdlbshild 

Snd^The boarders who pay the r espeoeea and I vo-nnder the super nteadence of the pithabfild 
3rd — The a ded students who gel scbolarsb pa and necessary boohs from the institution { and 
4th —The day'scholars who pay their tut on fees 


Tho following IS tbe nniobcr of each claesofstndents — 

Foondet ooers 
Eosrden 

Aided sludesls , 

Day scholars 

Total 

Tbe foUowiog ststeroent abowe the number of students aeeotding to their castes — 
1 Brahm na 


C3 ■> 

.sl 


eice da 
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7 loitruetion u R rrn lO Ensl ili. Fen sa. Urdn Sasfcnt tnd ’Sifju Tie text-boola tn iu« trt netiij 
the time u thoae n Gaeersmeat echeola. Speei^ imMitenee a etteebeH to the etttd^ «( EdrI ib hnt A 
kDawledRe of the other UngnaRe* t* also ndupeosahie Oreit core ts bellowed od the improremeot of haod 
wntiDR The inititol on cent cp cix cand ilaUf to the Aj>r o*Temcttlar Buddie cIcm examioaliaa beld id 
Norember last of whom four were saccessfnl 

6. There are six icholanhips attached to the inct totun namet/ — 

Two of Re. 4 each fonoded bjr lUd hforli Dhsr tecood Taloocdar of Anrangabad, Dcceas 
Three (ooe of Be 4 and two of Its. 3 each) foonded b/ Mooihi Itewal £ shore proprietor of the 0*dk 
AHiar Luehnow and 


Ooe of lie. 1 8 founded hj the p4ta1 ilL 

The first two and the Lut are pren to three ^r and helplesa itndenti while the other three are awarded 
to the students who stand first m the annual exam oatione 

9 The ichoel has a Urge I'brar]’ contain ag at present S 023 Tolnnses in different langosges and it owce 
its exiilenee chieQj to Mnnshi Newal Kiihore who haa pe n etoaslT nads a gift of such works as hare been 

E r nted o his prctSi and who haa pronused to g ro to tho library anen books is loaj be printed xa hit press 
ereafter 


10 The ueoms dnnng the year 1881 was as follows— 


1 Baltnee of 1880 
2. From Lucknow 
3 From TCIlsget In Allahabad 
4. Rent erbooMs 

6 BabsrrIpUoa to ATeyaelAo XsaseLie 
C. Grants from other persons 

7 Dotnl eg fees 
8. School Bg fees 
9 Interest 

10 . Uiseellaneoas 


Ri A. F 

2 8S0 0 0 
6*5 0 0 
6SS 0 9 

m 10 G 
GOG 14 0 
180 7 9 
Ml 8 0 
6<» 0 0 
68 1 9 


Ea A. r 
• 183 12 9 


6.294 3 


TOUI. 8.4S3 0 e 


11 The expeoditairdanog the year under each bead amounted to Its G,S04-10^ 


1 School 

2 Rosrd eg 

3 Library 

^ Psbbcation of the fsyortio fssioeiee 
6 Repair of bouMS 
6 UlseoUsfioous 


Rs. A. r 
2 618 1 6 
A479 4 6 
43* 8 6 
298 6 0 
Sv7 9 9 
18 12 0 


Tour 6.201 10 8 


13 The expenses estimated for 1831 amount to Bs. 10t357 nndrr the following heads — 

Rs. A P 


i fic&cni soar 0 a 

2. Hoard sg 8A!0 0 0 

8 Lthrary 200 0 0 

4. Repair of bouses 400 D 0 

5. Pnoiicetion of (he foyotdo XanwAor 800 0 0 

6 Property to be boi^ht 8,100 0 0 


Total 10.257 0 0 


Ansteers io some of the CommmiotCs questions prepared ly MuNsni Sada 
Sdke Lal, late Qozemment TranslatoTt North Western Frozmees 

Qser /—Please state srUit opportuDities yoa liaTS bad of formic^ an o^mion oa the 
enbiect of iidacntioQ m Ind z, sod m what provioce jenr experience has been gained 

Atn /—I sraa for aboat ZS years editor of aa edoeational jonmal in Urdu and Hindi 
and for about three years ed tor ot ilualltm ut-a»ala, the Minilterul OOleer'a Instmctor 
a montbljr magax ne (rbicb was started under tbe auspices of the then liieuteDanUCorcmorj 
Sfr ColTin for tho North TiVestem Provinces I therefore always looted with interest upon 
tie state of Temaealar edacaton, and also spent tune in preparing sod pnbliahmg, at my 
own press, some educational boots in tbe remacnlax 

Qutt 5 — Do yon think that in your pronuee the system of pnmary educalton has 
been placed on a sound basis and is capable cf dcTelopmenl up to tbe requirements of tbe 
community? Can you suggest any improrementa la the system ^ adzomisoation or m the 
course of instruction? 

Am P— I think the foundation of the pnmary education, as laid by Mr Thomason, 
who is considered as the roost able LientenanVCoTemor of these proruces was sound , but 
in after times it required uoprortmenL 
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"Want of cooj, inslractivo and oscM booka baa from Ibo commencement Wen felt, and 
these havo not been, os yet, supplied to meet tlie full requirements of the community. No 
one can deny that It IS in 7am to itnve to lay out a stracliiro without any provision for 
its materials. , , . 

ThePatwankiPustak.theDharamSmglikaVrittant.nnd the like simplo Wwls, were 
well adapted to the circumstanees of the people for the education of wluwe children the^ 
were compiled But no attempt was sinco made to prepare eoch books as might prove to be 
popular useful and interesting The greatest part of the population consists of agncultunsts, 
and to them books on the subject of indnslnal habile, value of time, economy, and more 
immediately tbe art of egncnlture, the «nt law explained in eimple lessons, employment of 
capital in useful purposes, tbe disadvantages of extravagance, discord and litigation, tbe utility 
of subordination; union, and the like^ are certainly more useful and inviting than lessons in 
{reo'’taphy and lustory, which are subjects muled to a somewhat advanced taste in learning, 
nnd°lio at a great distance from their immediate wants, Tlierc should be no less than half, 
a dozen books upon each such subject as nforc*aid, by difiVrcnt authors of different tastes 
and thought, expressed m different kinds of style But at present there seems none to he 
found in these provinces (see the last catalogue of the Curator of Government Books, North* 
estem Provinces) 

To meet tbe expenses for carryiQg out the eyelem of primary education lo the villages 
experimentally, temporary provision was made by Government, and eight districts were 
selected in which tbe system mi^ht be tned, under tne supervision of on atlc ofneer selected 
from tbe Covenanted Civil Service, under the title of Visitor General, with a staff of Naliio 
assistants called, xila and patgana visiton How far this system proved successful may be 
conjectured from the fact that It was eooD, but after a fair trial, extended to all tbe districts 
then under the administration of the Government, North-Western Province*, under the 
Despatch of 1854 Soou after, for its permanent maintenance, a cess of one per ceut was 
Gxm upon the snoual amount of Government revenue , and at the same time, the position 
of the oflicen employed was so improved as to command the respect of the people with wbosi 
they hod to deal 

Q««i 5— In your province, IS primary mstmclioo sought for by the people m general, 
or by pftvUcuIat classes only? Do any clafi«e* specially bold aloof from it , and, if so, why? 
Are any classes practically excluded from it, and, if so, from what causes? What is the 
attitude of tbe induential cla<$cs tewarde the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society ? 

Jns 3 —In reply to tbia question 1 should say that educntioTi of any kind is not sought 
in general , only particular classce, os Keyasths, Muhammadans, and Brahmans (very few in 
companson to the number of their class), and Ibjpnts, in very rare cases, do care to 
instruct their children The very numerous community of the agncultunsts chiefly 
comprising tbe most npenot cutes of lltodos, ii: , the Brahmans and the Itajpnts, hold 
aloof from edncatiou Amoug the thonsaodp of thousands there will be found very few cdu. 
cated sons of zamiuddre, even at this day, more than thirty years after State education was 
introduced And why? Because they think it bad nothiog to do with their pre^-nt calls 
The cultivators especially, for very obvious reasons, look upon the educational institutions, 
as they at present are, as antagcDistic to their interests Tbeir children, os soon as they arc 
able to work, are employed to weed grass from their field*, and so far they are useful to them 
m the pursuit from which they earn tboir livelihood But if they send them to school, they 
will do so at their own disadvantage , becauso they ore lu that case deprived of the benefit 
of tbe children's labour And what, after all? The boy has read through some pages oP 
Cband Fand, Amah Tankh Nnma Jugbrafa, in Urdu and Fersiau characters, and Gutka 
Itihas Timamashak, Bhugol Iliidu'tao, ra Hindi, in the NCgri characters, in the former 
language, in an average period of four or five years, and in the httcr in two or three year* 
and even then be is scarcely able, m the former, to read and write simple letters even on 
domestic subjects, with sufficient accuracy and cwrectness With this limited stock of 
knowledge, if he leaves the school he i# gowJ for nothing, for he soon forgets what he had 
learnt, and the time and labour spent is a dead loss to him , and it is a matter of ntter mis- 
fortune to the parents if the boy, after spending tbe tune at tbo school, is found to show by 
his habits, aversion to the industrial calls which their profession entails There is much to he 
said on this point, hut to make short of it, I beg to urge that there must be some necessity 
some motive, for the people to drag their minds to the cdncalion of their children To create 
such necessity or motive, for such a vast number of the population, is not in the power of 
Government Means should be contrived, therefore, to make people feel the necessity for that 
object and to create motive for themselves But to achieve this, is not the work of a day or 
even of a few years, and certainly it is no^wi«eto ehift ground for every seeming dilEcultj 


I This book w&! profeMsdlr compiled for Ualmiiiiiudu bo7v(«e«tlis btlo i 
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or pause m our progress If tto once make sore of a right path, steadiness ond perserenmcc 
will do nlU Men who hare gone on for ages and ages in one wa 7 m the pursuit which fields 
them what they require to satisfy their real wants, and whom ignorance and slothfulness in im. 
prorement has taught to be contented with that little yield, cannot be expected to open their 
eyes at one stroke or two, and to see the necessity for that kind of knowledge which, even if 
acquired, will reqojre energy and enterprise to achieve objects far higher than the filling of 
the belly and the going to sleep^ And the worst feature nnder the present state of things 
13 that the wealthiest and the most mfinential class of the people seem to feel no interest at 
all in the well being of their fellow creatures or even of their neighbours Nay, the very 
men upon whom they depend are not taken care of by them On the contrary, in some cases, 
though not few in number, they go to the opposite extreme It is thus that, after a certain 
short period Mabdjans are sure to become bankrupts by defalcation or the embezzlements of 
their agents, and landlords often ruin their ryots or are theffisclves ruined, or at least debarred 
from making any improvements m their estates, by having constant litigation between them* 
selves and their tenants This is their chief care, if any care they have in the hue of their 
bosiness 

Qiiet 4 —To what extent do indigenous schools exist in your provinca? How far arc 
they a relic of an ancient village system? Con jou describe tl e sabjccts and character of 
the instruction given in them, and the system of discipline m vogue 7 What fees are takeu 
from the scholars? From what clashes are the masters of such schools generally selected, 
and what are their qualifications ? Have any arrangements been made for training or pro- 
viding masters in sneU schools? Under what circumstances do you cOD«idcr that indigenous 
schools can he turned to good account os part of a system of national education, and what h 
the best method to adopt for this purpose? Are the masters willing to accept State aid and 
to conform to the rules under which such aid is given ? llow far Las the grant>in aid system 
been extended to indigenoos schools, and can it be further extended ? 
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upon solid bases, but its value bears conwrse ratio witli its success, tJ at is, it cannot W 
expected that it can be successful m numerous instances Even attempt towards it is made 
comparatively in very few cases 

Q How far can the Governioent depend on pnvafe effort, aided or nnaided, for 

the supply of elementary instruction in rural districts? Can you enumerate the private agen- 
cies which exist for promoting primary lustmction? 

jjfg This question, I think, is in a great measure answered from the state of things 
as explained in the answers to the Srd and 4tli questions 

Qfitf 7 How far, in your opinion, can fnnds assigned for primary education in mral 

districts be advantageously administered by district committees or local boards? What are 
the proper limits of the control to be exerciMd by sndi bodies? 

j„s 7 As far as I can say from my own knowledge, and from the information received 

from others in daily talk on subjects connected with public education, I bold a very low opi- 
nion of the district committees under the present system of their existence, Tbej are merely 
nominal ns committees, the roemhers, in most cases, being either not fully qualified for the 
task or utterly neglectful of their duties The same may be said with respect to the local 
hoards if they be organized on the same system as Ibe district or the Municipal commit- 
tees are 

Quts 8 •^'What classes of schools should, in your opinion, he entrusted to Sfunicipal 
committees for support and management? Assnmiog that the provision of elementary instruc- 
tion in towns 18 to 1 e a charge against Monicipal funds, what seconty would you suggest 
against the possibility of Municipal committees failing to make sufficient provision 7 

Ant 8.^1 cannot say what Will be the case when the new system of eelf-Govemment 
will be fully introduced, but under the present circumstances, it does not appear that Mum- 
cipat committees, in nil cases, can oodertake and vouchsafe the maiotenance of any class of 
schools in their ciicles I have not the inside knowledge of this subject, but I dare say 
there will be in numerous lostsoces excuses of the insufficieucy of the funds at their dispo- 
sal , and if any new Municipal tax may be raised specially ior the support of the schools, I 
would, if I could, rather recommend the people to set up schools for themselves at tbeir joint 
expense than to pay the costs for that purpose and keep the schools under the management 
of the Municipal committees, whose members are in most cases os unqualified or segleetlbl 
as those of the district committees aie,th« whole weight of mansgement in both the esses 
faltiQg upon the presidiug district officer, who has many other things of higher importance 
and ol greater urgency to attend to * 

Qiies Have you any suggestions to make on ibe system in force for providing 
teachers in primary schools? 'What is the present social status of village Bchoolmeiters ? 
Do they exert a beneficial inflaeuce among the villageis? Can ^ou suggest rueasarcs, other 
th'in increase of pay, for improviog their position? 

Ant 9 —The village schoolmasters seldom have any lufioeuce over the villagers in their 
capacity as teachers They are sometimes superior to patwfins lu pont of education, especially 
if they have received instmction in any of the Government Normal schools Their position 
might morally improve if it were made a rale that the vacancies lu the offices of the patwaris 
should be filled by the Bcheolmastere m the some locality, and if they I e found efficient, 
they might be piomoted even to the office of the kandugos when opportunity offered 

Qnej 10 — What subjects of instruction, if lotroduced into primary schools, would make 
them more acceptable to the commomty at large, and especially to the egricultaral classes? 
Shoulu any special means be adopted for making the urstruction lu each aubjects efficient? 

Ant 10 —Subjects likely to be more acceptable and useful to the people, and especially to 
the agricultural classes, have been suggested in nutwer to the 2nd queeUon To make the 
schools more efficient, it might be well if little experimental farms were made and schools of 
industry, drawing and painting, wood carving, workiog nt tie sewing machines, carpetting, 
carpentry, &c , established at certain Iccahties for a group of villages Tbese schools, 
with a little expense on the part of the Slate at the outset, might prove lucrative or at least 
self-supporting after some time, and provide employment to the students of the village schools 
But here 1 may be allowed to suggest a hint which I consider very important, that no system 
is likely to prove successful to the extent desired, and in expected tune, unless men who possess 
some degree of zeal for the good of their country are employed ss agents to carry it out 
Much caution is reqoired to find where such zeal exists ^ 

Qaej 11 — Is the vernacular recognised and taught in the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people, and, if not, are the schools on that account Jess useful and popular? 

Ant If— Tne vernacular recognized and taught in these provinces is, thom^h not entirely 
but for the most part, the dialect of the people To attempt to make them both one and the 
same IS impossible in a countiy where language differe at the small distance of 20 or 25 hot 
The language of Farah, on the eastern border of Bry and between Agra and Muttra, may be 
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easily 5cen to differ in some degree from that of Fitehahad, towards the I3hndauna territoiy, ind 
at a distance of not more than 12 ifo* from Agn Likewise, in the vicinity of Allahabad, 
the dialect of the people of the trans Jumna towards the eonth, is not exactly the same as that 
of the tmns Ganges towards the north, at an intenal of even less than SO or S5 miles, and 
with respect to the people who seem to have no propensity for learning, it can hardly be said 
that the primary schools are less popnlir because the langaage taught in the schools is not 
exactly tl eir own langoage Books written in «inp/e iJinJi may be tolerably nndersto^ in 
their pnrport by all village people in the North Western Pronnees and Ondh, and eicn in 
the Central Provinces and lu some western parts of Behar 

Qnei 13 — Is the system of pavmcnt by resnlts suitable, in your opinion, for the pro* 
motion of education amongst a poor and ignorant people? 

Jni 12 — ^The payment by results I think is the most suitable This mode was used, 
I remember, in the commencement of the Agra College, when people were afraid to send their 
children to it for instmetion. 

Qiiet 13 — Ilare you any snggestions to make regarding the taking of fees in primary 
schools? 

Ja/, 13 — here people hare any wish to bare their children edocaled, the best mode 
of fixing the fees is to make scales according to the means or income of the parents or 
guardians of the clnldren, from whom they will have to be taken But where there is no such 
wish, the fee system, if luirodaced at once, is likely to be dangerous to the exietence of the 
school A wise master or administrator of the system should, therefore, first Jeam the wishes 
of the people otherwise tlian hy direct means, bifoTC attempting to introdnee it Patience of 
a few years will enable him to be succc<srul id his object 

Quet. 14 — 'W ill you favour the Commission with yoor views, first, as to how the number 
of primary schools can be increased, and secondly, bow they can be gradually rendered mire 
efficient? 

Ant 14 >-Thts question is answered w what bas been said in reply to some of the former 
qnestiona 

Quei i5 ~I)o yon know of any instances m which GoTemnent ednentional institutiODS 
of the higher order have been closed or transferred to the management of local bodies, as 
contemplated m paragraph G2 of the Despatch of 185k? And wbat do yon regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to that pronston ? 

Ant lo—'l know oniy of two cases of the kind, one of the Biiexlly Cbiiege, nnef the other 
of the Delhi College, which are both abolished by Government, and u the case of each, 
attempts towards its revival by private eabeerpUons failed. 

In coneloeion, I would beg to propose that a light compulsory educational tax should be 
imposed upon the inhabitants of each city aod town consisting of at least 1,000 hooscbolders 
or a popniation of sou/s, cafcalafiog at the average of J?ve soafs to a house The fax 

should be imposed upon Government empToyd* at the rate of one per cent upon their monthly 
salaries, and upon other classes varying from eight annas to six pie per bonse or family per mensem, 
according to tbe apparent means of the people Tlie imposition of this fax should be left to 
the judgment and uiacretion of the heads or tbe most respectable men of each maballa or 
division of the city or the town Such a tai, if levied, would not and ought not to bo felt 
heavy hy anv class of the people who, in tnelat and tamathat, do not hesitate to spend a rupee 
or two only for the sake of momentary amusement and mere visionary sport or fanciful fair It 
IS not in any way nnjust, because it is solely for their own good and benefit, the value of which 
they do not know at nresent, but in a very short lime they will themselves sec Jlorcover, it 
is to be urged on their con«ideration that, while their brethren, the people of the agncnUural 
classes, pay the tax in the shape of one per cent upon the annual amount of their revenne, it 
13 quite unreasonable and unfair that they ebonld go free, and at (he same time should reap (he 
greatest part and in some cases the whole benefit of the State cdncation of thg highest 
standard It seems to be rather anomalous that tbe former should pay and the latter should not. 
The argument that what the agricultural cl3«se3 pay falls indirectly in proportion open all, 
Will I prvsnme, found to ho futile upon minute calcolalion of tbe due proportions and the 
consideration of other coicomftant circumctances Irrespective ©f nil that may be said upon 
this subject, the adoption of such a scheme is the most desirable, when it is to be conjectnred 
t1 at any direct tax in such a name as that of education, from which tbe wealthiest and the 
most inQuential men of our eommnnity keep aloof, shall create a motive for sending their 
children to the school, m at Iiost that (bey wiK thus be amply compen«ated for the little 
amount they may pay The people will thus independently of the Goremment support, bo 
able to found and raaintam colleges and schools of their own on the most sure and solid base«, 
as explained hereafter, ninle Government will be relieved of all the expenses and anxiety 
about them in all respects No systematic and paid direction or inspection seems to he 
necessary if the proposed scheme be adopted and properly earned into effect. Let ns take, for 
tbe nte of liluslration, two cases, one towaras tbe maximnm and the other towards tbe 
tmnimnm extreme lor lusfauce, first a city of 2o,000 hon«es, then at tie average rate of 
N w p 99 
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even as low ns 
tajatjon, we sliall 


iliat of two annas pet house per mensem, if we exempt 5,000 
have a monthly income of Rs 3,500 which maj be applied thus 


houses from 


ENGLISH DEPABTHENT 

LnEBlTUBC 

The Salary of Headmaster 
Do 2nd do 

Do 3 d do • 

Do 4th do 

Do 3 or 4 other jnnior teaebrra and moo tors 

Totil 

BcttSCE 

Professor of Malhemabca and Eapet manUl PWoB©i*Jf . 

Ditto d tt* 

Torn. 


Da 

^ Furojiean 
loO Aatire 
lOO Do 
sn Do 
50 Do 

7aO 


500 European 
150 Native 

GoO 


OPIENTAL DEPAPTIIENT 

One Aralac teaeher 
Asa atant teacher 
PecB an do 

Five Urdu teacUen and monitora 


So 

15 

15 

4o 


Baoaltnt teaeter Vyaiiran Sahitt, ^^e 
Do Seience and Pnnn Ac 
Am atant d tto 
Four Iliad masters and moaitoce 


Toiil 

Honie^rent 

(fituld nga for collegee shoald be made by the people tbeoaelm and they abonld re 
ceire the amonot allotted for boose rent or CoremffieBt m ght provide for the 
bsild ogs and taVe the tent ) 
blenial eerraBts mcb asdnfUr a chapraaia U> stia Ac 

Annexed to each each college there ebould be an a ded pnatiDg or litbographic preii 
A monthly grast-io aid 

An Engineenns and Diavung btaatev tnontblv aatavy 

Jk eehool of lodaatry toch ae carpentry eoncb bu 1c ng blackim tt e il op Ao to 
teich the children of the people or Ibe lower olaeaes (be r profria one (or even the 
childten of highee cUaaea i£ they bh« to learn) monthly grant n aid 


100 


Totai 61S 


OaiMn Toth He 
Sorploe balance S« . 


2«45 

255 


TI IS surplus (whatever it may he), with the profits ansing from the press and the ii dus. 
trial school establishment nhtch should be kept on such a footii g as to be alwajs at least 
self 6up( octiuj; ehouhl go to a general educational fu d Lcpt lu the hand of local Goverument 
or 1 respoDsible corporate body formed for the purpose, and to be applied lu cei Lam portions as 
heieafter proposed 

T1 e etudei ts of each college, in concert with the English and Oriei tal Native masters 
should prepare aid publish hooks at their own aided press for their college or other colleges 
a\ d town seUooU and compete with each otl ei m producing good, useful and popular books 
A committee of the most learned ai d emine t Natives, uho should themselves be nuthois of 
auy popular hook or hooks, si onid be orgauized from the peoj le of the province to examine 
annually the books which niij,l t he t1 e productious of the city colleges, as above said, and to 
pionoutice t! eir judgment ns to nbat bouts should be introduced m the curiiculum of the 
college studies, and wlat books si ouid be sipeiseded by them The college which m course 
of years sheus supenowty over otl ers m this respevt should he rewarded with a handsome prixe 
trora the general elueatioual fund at an annual exh buion of tl e industrial and artistic pro 
dietinof tlestudeuts et ah tie colleges aud schools in the province Ileasonahle i rizes 
should also Le allotted foi these p odictions, and piivTte individuals might also he held eli 
gible to compete for prizes at this exhibition at the recommendation of certain authonties 
named by locil Goveinment The pnze moi ey given to auy college should 1 e divided amoii" 
students nnd teachers lu equitable pr poitions at the discretion of the prore«sor of that college 
and rcpoit seut to the Secretary to the local b jver meat The professors and masters of U e 
college which achieves suptrionty over otl eis or proves to be deserv ng of encoun'rement 
si ould be 1 eld entitled to inciease of pay at the d rorelioo of the local Government, con 
sideiation of the state of the general fund, from winch such iDcrease*fahou)d be paid 

The educational tax should be collected ertherhy tl e district authorities or the local boaiJs, 


1 or d c OT PMO d in don proportioa 
! eem nuslit lx levud 


the DTunber of the tlahiunniA4&& and 
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and monthly acconnts of receipts and dishatsemenU furnished under tie signatures of the 
professor and the second master of the liteiatnre department to the collectors of the tax 

An inspection booL should be Lept in each college and all Goremment authorities of high 
ranh and Natives of tnovm respectability as well as the Native Chiefs, might be allowed to in- 
spect the college during the college hours and at any dar excepting the holidays, which should 
by no means he as numerous as they at present are While I was a student at the A^ra 
College in 1630 1840 veiy few holidajs even of important festivals were allowed 

In those da) 8 there was no direction nor inspectiou excepting that of the Secretary of 
the local committee of Luroj ean members, yet with an esiabli«hment dilTenng very little from 
what has hccu above proposed, the college produced a number of scholars of Tiigh proficiency, 
such as the late Pandit Shcodin, Prime Minister to the Maharaja of Jeypore Raja Lachmau 
Singh, Ist Deputy Collector of the first grade. North Western Provinces, lUi Sihg Ram, 
Officiating Postmaster General North Tlestern Provinces, Rai Mannn Lai, Civil Engineer, 
in the employment of His Highness the Niram of Hjderahad, Rai Baldeo Bakhsh, Deputy 
Collector of Benares, and many others of the rank of Deputy Collectors 

Now, let ns take an instance towards the minimom extreme , for example, a town of 5 000 
1 ouses or 20,000 men Of these, let 1 000 booses be exempted from the tax, then, the 4,000 
bouses will give, at two annas per house per mensem, Rs 500 
Xbe expenses of keeping a school may be detailed thes — 


ENGLISH DEPVRTilENT Bi 

Head znaiteri moothlr (sUrj SO 

Pod iilio onto $0 

Tnttnn of Sc eDce ditto * SO 

AMUtuit muteri sad mooitcn 60 

Totil 260 


OBIENTAL DEPAETirENT 

Arab e teacher 
Fer« an d tto 
Two Urdn teachers 


ToTiL 

Two ®in*hnt teachera 
Four Kiodi ditto 

Toni 


Boose Tsot 
HeDul servants 

Est&bhshment of lodoatruil School 


Toth 
Gbivs Toth 


Eorplai Inlaiies Be. 65 


From the details above given, }t will be seen (bat sufficient margin has been left to meet 
the expenses of keeping auxiliary brauch schools and girls' schools, where such a scheme might 
be deemed necessary 

SSL 


Ansicers to sottie of the Comvussion't questions prepared by Miviri Zais vl~ 
Addi\, Sub Judge of Ilirzapur 

Qut3 I — kie you acquainted with tbe state of pruato and public instmctiou in Upper 
India, and more especially in the North Western ProMOccs and Oudh? 

Jm J — I am acquainted will the state of some pnvate aud public institutions of the 
Nertli Western Provinces 

Ques 2 — Describe the means by w1 ich you bave obtained that acquaintance Have you 
ev er bad any aonuectiou with the Educational Department ? 

Jut 2 — I received my education at OQ indigenous in«tituttOD, hut for about three years, 
from Ibis onward*, I was a student of the Arabic Department of tic Benares College 
\\ hile Mun«if at Glazijur, in 186S J took an active part in starting a primarv school, since 
raised to a high school Towards ll e cud of lb70, dunug the progress of Sir W "Muir, the 
late Lieutenant Governor of tlese provinces tlirongh the Qlazipur district, I joined His 
Honcur's camp and bad occasiou to take part both tooming and evening, m the eiamination 
of teachers and student* that os^mbled at conienieot places near the camp I have also been 
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a member of the educatioual comouttee in most of the districts of the North-Uesteru Pro. 
Tinces, and I had thus ample opportni ity of getlmg an insight into the state of pnraaiy and 
high schools In 1871, 1 had the bononr of being elected a member of the committee formed 
by Hon’ble Sayyid Ahma 1 Khan, Bahadnr, C 8 1 , with the object of devising mid adopting 
the lest means'^ of creating in tl« minds of the Muhammadans a desire foi the study of 
TVestcrn science and aits And the fionnshing losUtution known as the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College will erer remain as the monument of the strenuous efforts of the committee 
Thus did I, by my prei lous cnnneclions, with some confidence on the subject, make myself 
acquainted with the state of education of Ibis province 

Qua $ —With reference to high and primary mdigenous schools, will you please describe 
what kind of schools they are, and how are they established ? 

Jut 3 —1 believe that there are four sorts of indigenous institutions found in the pro- 
vince — 

(1) Pritale se^oe/i— A gentleman of substance anxious to educate his own children 
engages a teacher, and dedicates n part of the bonse for the nceommodntion of the students , 
other children in the neighbourhood may at«o be attracted, some of them paying a little fee, 
thoB a small school is estabhsl ed But such schools can in nowise be called permanent , they 
remain m existence onlr BO long as the gentleman may hove occasion for the sen ices of the 
teacher I have also known of instances where a itch gentleman will adopt tbs severe neasure 
of not admitting other children into his school, in order to guard against the possibility of hts 
own children contracting their evil habits 

(2) Sel/ lupporhnff ieiooli — A teacher risen to influence through his learning exhibits 
himself in a part of the city, and starts a school as a mepns of livelihood, for all the students 
are expected to pay a certain amount of fee Such a school lasts only as long as the income is 
sufficient for the teacher to bind bimself to it 

(3) Stiooli tiiailuied bf pruau pertont ^Tsous nodertake the task of edncatiog 

the pupils with no other motive but the desire of doing good to the pnhlic, and many pupils 
Sock to them being attracted by (he fame of their learning They dwell in the same nty as 
their teachers 1 myselt received my edocationin one of these institutions I consider myself 
especially fortuoate to this respect for a school of this descriptiou was started by Mauln 
Aodul Siiakuc near my native city Manystndentsof this very losututioa qualified themselves 
10 well as to be able to do honour to high ofCves under Government 

(i) Seifish xhote ttpantet aremtl bfratmtf/unJt oreianMUeiiotemenlt—Thi etndente 
do not onlv receive their tniuoti gratis, hut in some instancei ate boarded and fed also The 
Arabic echools at Jaunpur, Deoband, Sabiranpnr, Aligarh, and Benares fill under this cate- 
gory In 1870 71 an official enquiry fouud so large a number ae 4 685 of each echoola 
educating 55 678 students But m my opinion, tlie figures must have been still higl sr than 
was ascertained by the official enqmry In my opinion tl ere was a larger number of iiidige. 
nous schools existing at that time, for great mieconceptioua 1 ad onseu in the minds of most 
of the people when enquiries w6re made rcgaiding the number of indigenous BchooIe,nnd the 
pupils attached to them Some persons detamed their children from goin" to school, and the 
teachers gave a less number of pupils than th© actual They bclieved'’thai the educational 
officers wholly opposed to such indigenous scboole, were anxious to induce Government to 
authoritatively abolish them, with a view of swelling the number of pupils m their own halLa- 
bantli and tahsfli schools The number of schools as represented cannot be received aa ouite 
correct, for I have good reasons to hehevc that th© existence of echools of the first class were 
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posed by antbora of establtsbed fame, formed the subject of study A few rules la arithmetic, 
lively to be esseutially necessary m the practical world, were also sometimes included In 
Hindi schools Hindi formed the chief sabjeet of study The Hindi boys were also taUght 
writing xn Hindi character Greater attention was paid to arithmetic — though never from teat- 
books, but by means of multiplication tables and other easier rules of mental arithmetic called 
y«rj They committed these jars to memory with Uie object of enabling them'elves to settle 
the mercantile and other daily accounts mentally without the help of pen aud paper The 
Luropeans have regarded this method of teaching with contempt There can be no question 
that this objection might have been well grounded, had the mode of teaching been adopte<l for 
mstruction in higher mathematics But this is not the case The object of this mode of 
teaching is to make the pupils expert tn casting accounts when called to practical life , in my 
opmion no other method is pos»tble It cannot be disputed that a son of a petty trader will 
mentally bring out correct answers to questions in interest of a certain snm of money for a 
prescribed period at different rates, in far less time than a Government school student, quite 
helpless without his slate and pencil, can poosihly do In this respect 1 quite concur in the 
opinion embodied in paragraph 1 1 of the Government of ludia Besotution 

In classes III and IV, higher branches of Arabic litecatuie and philosophy formed the 
course of study 

Qtiet C — ^Wbat are the races and sooal condition of the pupils who receive instruction m 
those schools, and what bencGt do these schools, in your opinion, confer upon the country? 

Am 6 —The schools of olasaes I nod II are greatly favoured by the upper and middle 
classes The majority, if not nil the educated Natives of the North* estern Provinces 
completed tbeir education m such schools Most of the ministerial officers of Government, 
l-Bglish-knowiDg being excepted, were brought up m such schools Tlie III and IV ch«sea 
of institutions have greatly contributed to the preservation of Oriental literature and science 
in this country. All persons whether dead or living, that distinguished themselves in Oriental 
sciences received their education m such schools 

Ques 7 —To what extent have iheybeenntilued osapartof the cdocatioDal system, and IQ 
what maoner can others be similarly utilised by means of regular monthly grants, or by the 
system of payment by results, or in any other wav ? 

Am 7 —Out of the first two clashes in the North.Weslern Pronnccs, I do not know of a 
single school that was made a part of the educational system of these provinces 1 feel per* 
soadsd that most of them disap^ared under the ilestnictivs innucnre of Gorerament sebools 
^0 improve the system of indigenous schools in maling the existmg ones a part of the 
educational mbem will proie an immense blessing, contributing in no small degree to the 
progress of the constry and facilitating the attainments of the object of onmarysod vernacular 
middle edncatioa The first two classes of tbeso institutions can be made a part of the 
educational system in thij following manner, either by means of graiit*in*aid or payment by 
result — 

Xif — The schools may be allowed to contniae tbcir subjects, langoage, and (ex:t booAs 
Pad— They may be requested to add n little arithmetic, meusuration, history, nod 
geognphj to their current subjects of study They may select nny text books 
in the subjects out of the numerous works now procurable 
Srd — ^They may be prevailed upon to allow Government inspectors to examine the people 
in these additional subjects fiom time to time 
4th —The teachers may be requested to submit their monthly returns stating the nnraber 
of pupils and other necessary information In this way the schools of the first 
nud second classes may be assimilated with the Government educational system 
These additional subjects to the text-bools of the’^o schools are not so difficult ns 
to fall short of tbo acquirements of such teacliers. No effort should be made for 
their removal, as the prosperity of such schools depends on the loflucnce and 
character of sueh teachers nloae. 

Tlic schools of the closscslll and IV can by no means be so utilised, nor is there any necenity 
for it, for they impart high education m Oneotal literature. But the Deputy Inspectors should 
be authorised to enquire into the condition of the eehools os far as they cau, and to enter the 
information thus obtained into their annual reports, for the«e echooU are the only means of 
spreading high Eastern education in this country. 

Ques 8 — IVith reference to yernacnlar schools forprimatr education recognized byOoTcm- 
ment, do 3 ou consider tbo existing number of Oovemment aided and unaided schools m the 
North-IVestcm Provinces sufficient for tbs purpose for which they have been established? 

4 a, 8 — Takiug icto consideration the state of the country, which is cooDccted with the 
population of towns and villages, the existing number of scJiooIs in the Norlh-Ves'erii 
Provinces is, in my opinion, by no means insufficient There is no need of further extension, 
except perhaps in special cases The existing schools are capable of affording edncatiou to a 
much greater number of pupils , every available meaus should therefore be adopted for itn proving 
their efficiency and making them more osefu! and popular* 

a^wp lOO 
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Tlnnn.. Us latter penod ot Sir Willi™ Malt’s administration the nomber of hnltabanili 
scloob bad’erown so enonnoas,that no adequate piosiaion eoidd be made for their maaageme. 
and sapernsion by Govemment officeia ij 

Tn Sir Jofin StMchef’a time tie enid uamlier' of tiese scnooiSy far from being maintained, 
was crcatlT tedaced Tiom the official papers I find tiat in 1881, there were ijSSS Govern- 
ni«fll2 sidVd, and 26 unaided, total 4,570 schools m the North-’Wwtern Provinces As the 
area of North- Western Provinces extends to 83,785 sqnare miles, so it will give a school for 
every 18 square miles, and an average distance w 41 miles from one to another 

Ones 9 —Are the existing arrangements for their inspection quite sufficient, or do they call 
for naprovement ? tVhat suggestions would you male on this point ? 

g jn my opinion the present system of inspection is susceptible o£ great improve- 

ment, The reports of the deputy and sob-deputy mspectors, though they may be considered 
reliable to some patent, should, however, be examined and checked The mspectors do not get 
snflicient time to inspect their circles, extending over Urge areas At the same tune they have 
not sufficient opportunities of making themselves ncqaainted with the real state of the schools 
in their circles If a pupil of a school already eiannned be pTcsenled before him among the 
pupils of a school he may be then examining, it is doubtful whether the deception will be 
discovered by him Having been a member of tbe Educational Committee in some of tbe 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, I have had opportunities of exomming some of the 
Lalkabandi aud tahslU schools 1 found their registera incomplete and most of the boys absent 
When I was a member of the Educational Committee at Sutandshabr, Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
Babadar, C S I , happened to come to see roe, and on his return I accompanied him to the 
GhoU station In the way we came upon a halkahandi school which lies between Chola and 
Bulandshahr I took him to the school to inspect its state Although it was during school 
hours, yet not a boy was found nor was the teacher nresent Passing through the village ha 
met the teacher and demanded of him tbe atten<unce register, which was handed to him 
reluctantly. The twister was not filled up for a week, and the scbool was found in such a 
wretched state that even its existence was qoesUoDable Such circumstances hare often cone 
under my observation, end the detail would be too tedicms There might have bees introdoced 
some improvement in inspection eince that time, and such direct impositiou has either totilly 
disappeared or become lees frequent 1 do not think that the existing arrangement is sufficient 
I have sufficient reasons to believe that it » the common practice with the deputy and sub- 
deputy inspectors to show in their reports a larger nnmber of the students than the real one, 
with a view to earn praise for their services No doubt the teachers are at the bottom of all 
this misrepresentation 

Qaes 10 —Ate the etandatds of ednoaiion and the coutses of study in vernacular schools 
popular ? Do you consider them quite suitable for the purposes of education ? 

Ans 10 —Tbe standard fixed for tbe vernacular schools is, in my opinion, not popular, and 
IS certainly insufficient Tbe standard of literature aimed at in those schools » hardly sufficient 
to enable a student to acquire a^tolerable proficiency in subjects which may Le of use to him in 
life The public, therefore, cannot'but regard these schools with contempt Itisthewfoie 
essential to raise the standa^ of literature IQ these schools, and *'gur," which is veiy useful, 
should aUo form, in additiou to aiithmetjc, one ofthesubjcctsoCthe vernacular primary schools 
The present standard of history in vernacular schools, which gives no more than the names of the 
kings, dales of their accession, and a very brief and incomplete account of their reigns, 
which leave no impression on the minds of the students, should be revised carefully so as 
to remedy tbe defects pointed out above Wben the standard in literature shall bo raised, the 
boys will feel no difficulty in remembenng the main points in which they will be examined 

II— Does the system of middle class vernacular examination stand m need of an 
improvement? 1\ bat would m your opinion be the best plan for the examination of primary 
vernacular ecbools ? '' 

Ant 11 —I have nothing to say against the method m which tbe vernacular middle class 
examination is held. Should tbe examination papers set by the examiners le referred to some 
certain committee nnaet the supervision and control of tbe Director of Public Instruction, 
With a view to reduce them to a uniform standard, rt would undoubtedly further the object 
of tbe examination As regards tbe nnmary schools, tbeir examination may bo entrusted to 
their supenors who superwse them I dislAe, and do not approve, the system of assembling 
the boys from difTerent schools at a p^ce for examination Whenever 1 happened either to 
take part m the examination of such schwls, or to be present at the lime wiU my esteemed 
Intnd, 111. IWble Sieo Trj.aa., CSI, 1 fcnod Ih. loy., and p.rtj.,1, theit 
parents, compUining of this practice being tronblesome to them * ^ 

’Tit ,, Mm o! rayneol I,, resull, mil U more donmllo tlan tie .mramg ot echolar. 
ship# on the publication of the result of tbe middle-dass vernacular examination for vernatnlar 
study IS in fact finished at the time. Scholarships shonid only Le awarded to such bovs as on 
passing the pnmary examination are .nxiow to .om a middle school dcpaTlmentfpTotided 
they prove themselves deserving of help as evidenced by the result of examination ^ 

Q«ei 12— IthaticctionsoftbcpeoplebaTcgeacrallydcnveahencfitfromtheseinstitutions? 
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Are there any classes of the population that have not, or very little, availed themselves of this 
benefit ? If 60 , to what causes may their failnre to do eo be attnbuted 7 • 

Ana 72— As far as I know, only thosepersonshaTebenefitedhy the vernacular schools who 
hold a rank between the liwer and middle claeses of soaety. £at the sons of cultivators 
petty landholders, and proftanonal vorlnen, for whom these schools were r^y jotended, have 
kept aloof from them The means of livelihood of workmen and labourers are generally very 
limited Whenever their children are fit to work, they are at once engaged m some business 
If they do not associate their children in theu respeettve works with themselves, it is doubtful 
whether their earnings will suffice to support them all. There is very little difference between 
the common cuUivatore and those landholders who possess petty tracts of lands and themaelves 
cultivate them. 

Both these sorts of people have generally very limited means of sustenance, and are even 
nnable to provide themselves the necessary implements of husbandly It is therefore impos 
Bible for them to carry on their husbandry bnsmeBs, unless they brmg over their whole family 
to aid. Separate work is assigned to different members of the family For instance, the young 
children are set upon easier work reqninng bat slight mental labour, such as watchin" the 
fields, weeding, watering the beds, feeding the cattle, and so on Tbe agriculturists cannot 
but consider it a great misfortune to divert the yonng ones from this branch of labour If 
the workman m the same way turn their children from tbeir own calling to education alone 
these will m time forget their art, and the country will evenlnalW suffer These arc the con> 
siderations which make tbe parents keep their sons from school But in some villages where 
the landholders are la such a prosperous state that they can dispense with the services of their 
children by sending them to school, but they, however, do not derive benefit from these insti* 
tutioDS The great difficulty, however, IS that the abovenamed cLi«3 of people does not value 
education They cannot nnderstand how education can be of use to them m practical life, 
coolies as they are Under these circumstances I cannot nnderstand the necessity of estab* 
lishing schools in places where they are not needed In ibis class those persons who are little 
better off than coolies, hut follow a regular calltog, each as carpenters who construct village 
carts, wheels, ond other implements of husbandry, may see tbe advantage of sendmg their sous to 
Government indigenous schools But a workman who goes from house to bou<e to earn hia 
livelihood can never think of educating his children 

Qu«a 23 —Do you think the number of boys now receiving mstmction in these schools low 
in comparison with the population and state oi tbe coontry 7 If so, how conld yon account 
font? 

Am 13 —It IS true that tbe number of obildren under instmcbon is entirely out of pro* 
portion to the population of tho country, but onder the peculiar circumstancee of the country 
a larger number cannot be expected The female population of India are olmost all kept 
Ignorant and illiterate, as well as the labourers and agncultunsts that form a large portion of 
the population Moreover, that portion of tbe population which consists of persons advanced 
in age need not be taken into consideration 

Ques 14 —Can you suggest any improvement in the present system of tuitional fees ? 

Ana 14 —In my opinion it would be improper to exact any tuition fee from the sons of 
landholders and cultivators studjiug in vernacular Bchools, for a separate educational cess of 
one per cent of the Government revenue is already levied upon zamindars, which affects all 
persona that have anything to do -with land Thu immunity from fees will increase the 
nnmhcr of hoys in vernacular schools 

Quta 15 — TFhst steps would it in your opinion be most sdmable to take to giro a wider 
extension to these schools, and to tender them more et&aent and popular 7 

Ant 15 —In my opinion there is no necessity for increasing the number of these schools, 
except in some exceptional cases Our efforts to make the existing schools more beneficial can 
prove more suecc^sfm by adopting tho following measures — 

(1) Beforming the course of stndy and taisiog the standard of literature 

(2) Appomtiug popular teachers possesstug the confidence of the people of the locality 

(3) Tbeir saUnes should be fixed so as to make them value their posts 

(4) Securing the co operation of the respectable people of the pargana 

If the existing arrangement of the halkabandi schools be revised by opening them m 
the patwfins* villages, it would give a more regular appearance to tbe system, and would also 
perhaps increase the number of schools But at the same tune the peculiar circumstances of 
the state of population ehould also be steadily kept in view 

Quei IG —To what extent has the estahbshnwnt of tho educational committees helped in the 
supervision and control of these schools, and how lar has it contributed towards making them 
popular? 

Ant 16 —Although the great expectations entertained by the establishment of educational 
committees as to controlling and supervMiBg the schools, and offenng assistanw in tbu cause 
in yanous ether wajrs, have not been realized owing perhaps to the want of freer and more 
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independent action on the part of the mcmbcTB, yet MmettiiDg has been gamed m the shape 

of removmg ceitam nnsconcepttons which troubled the minds of ignorant public 

Quel V—Are yon of opinion that the present state of the Normal schools is satufactory 
as regards their eCiciency, or do yon consider there is room for improvement? 

Ant 17— The standard of study in Normalsthools should be raised in the same proportions 
as that in vetnaoutar schools, hut rules should le so framed as to facilitate the admission of the 
teachers of indjgeuoiis schools for being efficiently trained for their duties as teachers, if there 
arise any occasion for such a step Certainly they cannot ho taught as mere young lads 

English educition is, in 'my opinion, essentially necessary for persons m their daily 
concerns of life 

Qaes 18 With reference to £ngh*h schools for primary, middle, high, and collegiate edu- 

cation, do you consider that Englisli education is essentially requisite for the interests of 
the country and for the people in their daily oDairs of life ? If so, to what standard ? 

Alts 18 —Since the est blishroent of tho Educatioiial Department, some SO years ago, 
great cIiaD<>ea have taken place in the state of India , therelore the Beccsiity lor English 
education is left to the same degree as that for vernacuhr education I eforc that penod The 
Ternacular education is only useful to us in onr piirate and domestic alTairs, hut English 
education, being the language of the rulers, is neceseanly required fortbe daily purposes of tbe 
people and that of the country We are in need of it daily. In my opinioo the state of 
aS'ars has so altered dutiug the last SO years that the necessity of English education is as 
much felt now as that of vernacular was lelore In my opinion the standard of the entrance 
esamination would well suffice for the purpose In these days the name of popular education 
can only bo applied to this standard of education It is time that Loth the Government and 
the public should exert themselves m exteodiog this education 

High education which is also essentially needed for this country is not touched upon in 
this discussion 

Ques IS —What amount of benefit has the tonntty, in your opinion, denvctl from Govern* 
ment, private, aud Missiooary institutions teaching European sciences aud literature ? 

Am 19 —Almost all the advantages which the country bos received from English edaciu 
tion has h«en derived from Qoveiument and mission schools 

The teaching stafl in some of the mission schools is letter than that of Government 
schools teaching up to the same standard, for the Missionary teachers generally devote 
themselves to this charitable branch on lower salaries than what their attainmeots would com- 
mand in the matter In my early days 1 read m the Arabic Department of Jainarain's 
College at Benares, aud I have not forgotteo the Liodoess shown by tlie reverend geutleman. 
In North Western Provinces education has made little progress compared to that made in 
Bengal, and it is but to be regretted that the private institutions of tbe country have borne 
a very small share of the task of spreading English education 

Quel SO —Have all classes of the people benefited from the study of Western sciences and 
literature m Government or other institutions, and have tbe Muhammadans also derived this 
benefit as readily as the other communities? If not, to what cansis may their forbearance 
be attributed ? 


£0— Most nre of opinron that Westero sciences and arts will be widely diffused if 
vevnacwlw language be adopted as the vehicle of iDstroction, while son e would giVo preference 
to English, but I am decidedly of opinion that the language of the reigaiug people only can 
diffuse knowledge in a country 

Quei SI Would it be more beneficial to the country to diffu«e a knowledge of Western 
aits and sciences through t he medium of tbe vernaculars of the countiy, instead of doinw eo 
through tbe medium of English ? ® 

Ans SI — Of all tlw sects in India the Muhammadan comniunity Lave bSen most backward 
m availing themselves of the means for aMumng proficiency in Western sciences aud literature, 
and it is too tiue that the ordinaiy Mnbammadaus of the present time regard English educa- 
tion with aversion Much of this aversion to avail themselves of Government schools is owing 
to religious piejudices no doubt founded on a misauderotandiug But tbe course now pursued 
IS removing this prejudice from Muhammadan minds, and they have now commenced availin® 
themselves of European literature ® 


''V''; V” MuiaomaJms from tbe beiieSt of Eotopeon 

Wemlete aoj reieoce, end wlnol W bem tie result of their own eupmeners, enn le remiyed 
by tnew own efforts and attention alone ^ 


‘lo prment ohlo of thins, md the endenvoora of tloee Mnlom- 
nadnn, whose .ttenlion hue been direeted to it, that tlie.e ob.lacles will bo removed b. 
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Quti 53— la irljat proportion Iiare elenMotsrjr ant! !ifgli oJueatjoo progressed in tlie 
country ? 

Jnt 23 — lu the North 'Vrestera Frovinccs English eilncatioti has mado very little progres®, 
hut there is room for improvement, and the proportion m which the various standards of ^aca. 
tion hiTO progressed m this country is very Batisfactory, and i rtmary and secondary education 
has properly spread m the country 

Qaf# 5i— Are tlio causes of etudr now muse lu primary and middle schools and the 
manner in which the examinations are held evtisraotory and popular, and can they he resided 
as fit criteria for regulating promotion to higher classes ? ’’ 

Jnt 21 ->lhe defect in the coarse of study now in use in pnniary and middle schools and 
m the sjstcm of examination is that in tie primary and middle clashes of schools, which 
comprise the lower school clas<ea os far upwards as the third school class, the subjects of study 
are mathematics, geography, and history 111060 subjects are taught in vernacular, and tho 
eiamication is also held in it After passing the middlc>elass examination hoys enter the bioh 
school which has a first or entrance, end a sccoud class id it, where they are taught all subjects 
m the English langua^ The strain upon their mental faculties is so sudden and great that 
they are hardly equal to it It is therefore genernlly the ease that the hoys have to remain 
two years m the second or first class instead of one year Ibis defect m the course of study 
and in the mode of examinatioo, generally, mabes the hoys lose a year of their lives They are 
also put to the additional tuitional expenses of another year, Ibis can only he removed by 
teaching tho subjects in the English language m primary and middle schools 

Quel 23^— V> hat course would, in your opinion, be best calculated to secure the co opera* 
tion of private individuals and local corpontions m the diltusiou of knowledge and the enliglu 
tenment of the country ? 

^RS 25— The olject in my opinion can ho heslattaioed bv cxteiidiog tho grant*iu aid 
system on a more generous pnoeiple 31 tl e prevsiliog gram jn aid system be amended, aod 
aid bo granted more 1 borally, I fully believe that ll e ntople will take to it more generally 
It will also encourace persons study ing privately, and then such local societies will be produced 
as will eo<opente with Qoveraoent m Ihespread of edueatien in their eonatry 

Qutt 2^— What effect, in your opinioo, has the present state of nigh education in this 
country produced upon primary and secondary educatieu and upon the interest of the country 
in general. 

Jnt 25— Tlie progrese hitherto made in this country » due to high edncaiiao This 
standard of edncalion baa daue moeh serarcctoCbe State, and has been useful m obtainiiig 
efTiuent cfBcials on low salaries There is not the least doubt that m tho absence of sueh 
edae.iticn (Jovernment would sufTer a great peconiary loss in ensnnng the present efllciency of 
admimstration 'Jlio amount of money expended by Ooveriimeot on high edncaltoo has in 
fact been applied to improve the efllciency of administratiou, which is equally advantageous to 
OoTernment and the country. If tho benefit coorerred upon Governmeut by expending money 
on profitable works be com[ ared with the beoelit resuUiDg from doe economical contribution to 
edacatioo, the latter will not befoond tobelm profitable JJigh edncatios has also a good 
effect on primary and secondary Khools As primary and secondary education are ladders to 
reach high education, the people look upon these standards of education as the most important 
Persons of high education aro not only osefol to tfaemcelv es, but like a lamp cast tbeir fight all 
around Tlie existence of high education and eniiglitciied persons has done much service iq 
the diffusion of enlightenment and reformation m the country, and as such persons multiply 
tho couutry advances m civilization, and ignorance and unnecessary prejndices disappear But 
1 regret that the nomher ol such persoos is not equal to the demand. Even now the country 
stands in need of a larger number of such persons 

Quei 27 —Please describe the measure which you would recommend should be ad< pted to 
enable tho Native community to secure that freedom and variety of education which la an 
essential condition ui any sound and complete educational system, so that * all the youths of the 
country” may not he cast, as it were, in (be same UoTcrnmcnt educational mould ? 

Ant 27 — The choice and vanety of sulj*cl9 of education mostly depend on the rules fixed 
by the University of a country for granting the degree of high proficiency in different Iranches 
of knowledge, and the widest possible scope sliouM bo given by tJie University to the thorough 
cultivation and deep knowledge of those branches of learuing which recommend themselves to 
the state, genius, and mental desire of tho students However, it la compulsory for the 
students trying to obtain a degree m arts, to have a thorough knowledge of English language 
and literature But freedbm shonJd be given to the stHiIcnts to select either one of the classi- 
cal languages of Europe or Asia or some importaut branch of knowledge sueh as n alhematics, 
natural science, and modern and nncieuk hisloiy,l.c I bel eve this system of education will im 
prove sound knowledge nnd tl e original thoughts of tl e people of India, and in time authors 
and writers will 1 e produced whose laficicoce will be felt by the whole community, oad which 
will constitute a pars of the mental life of tbs nation 

Qkcs 28 — Do you regard the prevailing mode of irstruction in English sciences and litera- 
ture m any way dttrimenlal to the interests of oriental liteiature ? 
p w p 
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At, SS -Tie stnJr of Ei.glrsi eoencc anaiitoJtato cooU Bot CTt.ielj Mtoside tie study 
of OstottUteotate. beeooee of tie fjlo^ng rales adopted by the Un.TCrs.ly, that .s to say 
allcolleees and aoiools of India, insisting npon only one of the Oriental langMgea as second 
lao'ual, and gt.ing stalents freedom to ehooso any one of those langnaSes The adoption of 
thuirodd Base the Onental languages from being forgotten because of the English study A 
snitaUe place has been giyen to these languages m the conrsea of study, and a person can MW 
obtain the ht-^-hest degree of proficiency m any one of those laiigua^es It is possible that 
every student can obtain a degree of M A not only m one of those languages, but » several 
of them 

But the recent rulings of the Univereity. which mil coma into force from 1884, wherein m 
the Section A of the B A course the second langu^ js left to the option of the students, aud 
in Section B of the same course the second language is entirely omitted, makes us to consider 
that the Oriental language will entirely Buffer. 

Qsfs 29 —To what extent do you consider that Government should support primary and 
secondary education respectively, and to what extent oillegiate education ? 

Ans 55 —In answering this qaestion,ii8 to what extent the Government should aid pn- 
maty and secondary education, and to what extent collegiate education, it strikes me— 
jii Should Government taWupon itself the maintenance of public education? 

What the present state of the country requires? 


Co&sideiing that in this conntry vanons languages are spoken, and diflerent nsayes and 
customs are followed, the Government should adopt such measures for the public education as 
would meet the requirements of the pcbhc and satisfy every class of the population I coin 
eeivethat it will not prove advantageous if the Government should take upon itself the entire 
arrangement of public education In such a case the grauUm aid system only will serve the 
purpose But when I cuneider that the people of thie country are neither os yet euffiuiently 
educated and civilized, nor have they the mental power to enable tbem to take the entire manoge* 
ment of their edocation into tbeu hands,! find that the time hasnot yet Rriived which may warrant 
each A withdiawal on the part of Oovernment, and the throwing of the burden of public eduea* 
tion on the people of the country, who aa yet neither possess internal nor machinery power by 
which they may be enabled to take upon tbem the burden of public education in India for 
many centanes nil public matteis have always bllen upon the Government, and the Govern* 
meat was always held responsible for the due performance of the works of public utility In 
ehort, the Government and the country were po bound together, that all public measures were 
considered to be the daty of the Government and the Government duty was for the public 
good It should be noticed that the present Government itself from the beginning, instead of 
throwing the harden of public education on the people of the countiy, had taken upon itself 
the burden of public education, and thus led them to letain their old habit of relying upon the. 
Government Consequently, so long as the old habit of the people of India, which is to say 
their second natore, is not removed, and their thoughts are not directed to a better object, and 
they are not possessed of the ability for thoroughly carry log out works of public utility, it will 
be an airaiigement detrimental to the educational Department if the Government we« entirely 
to withdraw fiom the management of public educatiou and throw the burden of it upon the 
pabbe In my opiaion, therefore, a high school, eduoTtreg up to the entrance standTtd, shoald 
be maintained by Government in every district In districts in which schools I are not been 
established by the public, the Govexnment >8 bound to open one, and as soon ns Ibe former is 
estalli-'hed, the Government should close the latter after satisfying itself about the stability of 
tbe new institution, and its efficiency for leaching up to the entrance standard One college 
capable of educating up to the highest etaudard sbonld be maintained in every province entirely 
at the expense and responsibility of Government, and tbe reroaming colleges, which are already 
estahhshed, or are to be established at any place, ehould remain as aided ones If the public 
be desirous of c«tablishing another college in their province, the Government should grant 
liberal aid towards its eetabhsliment 


But it mil be remembered that pnhhe feeling and opinion are opposed to all measures 
cnlcuUted to close nny et the existing Government colleges or schools The idea that Govern, 
ment desires to reduce and diMourage high education in this country has occupied the minds 
of tbe majority of tbe people, and it is very difficult to remove that impression, although 

the speeches delivered by His Exeellency to lessen this impression among tbe more mtelligent 

portion of tbe community, who hare now come to believe that any attempt, if at all, to lower 
the standard of high educa ,on will have none but financial grouid However, this impres. 
sioa has not yet been entirely removed Should Government happen to close anv of tbe 
existing col eges. no maltor how just and Kaamahle the grounds may ie on which Government 
Vf lU destructive of high education 

^ 1 JBssionary school 

already exists there, « will most probablybeconsidercd with feelings of issatisfnction althouffh 
there appears to be no reasouahle grounds fox such dissatisfaction ^ section, aitnoug 

Under Uie«e circuinstonees, the Government should first ascertain the real state of tmblio 

W.»5. .bJ lh,B .0«i I „„ mn, Vo,?i, „L,lC,ea 
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thought of, do Dot appear to bo diQiialt, faatsreoftca found to bo no easy matter when brought 
into practice In any case it Tall not be proper if religious etody be introduced mto the 
colleges which arc under the direct management and supervision of GoTernment ofBcers, no 
matter whether that study refer to Hmduj hruhammadan, Christian, or Jewish religions 

In places where there arc only mission schools, shonld any class of population not like to 
have their children educated in those schools, such persons should bo at liberty to establish 
a sepamto college or school for themselves, and even then Government should grant 
some aid towards such schools or colleges, without entering into a discussion as to the 
expediency of such institutions when tDissionary schools already exist there By adopting 
such measures Government wonld, in my opinion, not leave to the people any just ground for 
complaint. 

Quei 30— la the present grant-m nid ^stem quite sulBeient and primer? Should effect 
be given to it? If not, m what manner and od what principle would you alter it so as 
to correspond ? 

Ahs 30— The existing granUin aid rules for the North-Western Provinces, promulgated 
by GovcTnineut Order No 449, dated 2nd June 18T4, are in my opinion inadequate for the 
purpose m hand One of the conditions on which aid is to be granted is " that the school as 
strengthened by the grant will supply a distinct want," and "that the edncational requirements 
of the neighbourhood are not already sniBciently met by existing schools " 

Now the very establishment of a school or college by the publia mainly at their own cost 
warrants the assumption that a necessity for it bos really arisen, and that an aid from Govern- 
ment is merely required to swell the existing funds As long 03 the above condition remains 
nnaltered, the publio cannot have any assorance that the colleges or schools they intend to 
establish will receive aid from Government, and more especially m places where mission schools 
already exist 

Under such circumstances, they would rather bo ineliocd to infer by the absence of any 
other alternative that the desire of the Government is to compel them to enter lato Mission- 
ary schools This condition therefore requires to ho annulled A high school cannot be said to 
hare a snSeient staff unless there be a European head master, graduates of a Universit) for its 
subordinate masters, and three competent second laugoago teachers for Sanskrit, Arabic, and 
Persian, res^tively. Such a school cannot be mamtainM witbont the expenditnre of less than 
Iks. 700 or AS 800 per mensem. 

It DOW remains for us to see what amouut of grant-in aid do the existing rules allot to 
such schools The rule is that the average attendance of boys who Icirn English should not be 
less than one for every Be 1.8 of the monthly grant. 

It IS therefore impossible for a school of (he kind I have just deecnbed to expect any aid 
from Government that may amount to half lU expenditure, nnless that school naderLnbes 
to have an average attendance of at least SOO English rroding students And this is 
simply tantamount to eayiog^tbat DO one shonld ever attempt to establish an eEcient high 
school in the hope of receiving a suitable aid from Government No fixed scale of grants m-aad 
has been laid down for colleges to regulate grante-m aid by the number of stndents, but 
by the quality of ia«tnictiou imparted Abetter quahty of inslruobon necessarily involves 
a higher expenditure It is much better to impart eound instruction to a limited nomber of 
scholars than to furnish a large numler of students with an imperfect education. I would 
therefore suggest that the grant-in aid should be regobted by the amount of the expenditure 
of the collego or school for which such aid is solicited, and that such aid should in no case he 
less than halt of the total expenditure of the institution And when the people fiftnish the 
moiety, Government cannot jmtly enter into a discussion about the number of the students 
receiving instruction and of the average per head of tbe grant-in-aid 

Qaes 51 —Would the existing scholarship system do 08 well under the altered arrange- 
ments you have suggested ? 

An 31 —In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Government scholarships are at 
present awarded to the best deserving scholars of Oovemment and aided schools, who success- 
fully pass the middle-cla’s, entrance, and first arts examination, with a view to help them 
in prosecuting further studies I could suggest no better method for awarding scholarships 

It is a pity that a number of scbolarships should have been considerably reduced, and it is 
essentially necessary that savings should be effected in other heads of expenditure to inerea«e 
the number of scholarsbips Scbolarships arc porticuTarly needed in India They prove an 
essential help to those poor students whose circumstances make it impossible for them to con- 
tinue their studies beyond a certain class. Most of those renowned and illnstnous personages 
of ancient times who have made valuable additions to science, or have adorned literature with 
ele<»ant works among Muhammadans as well as omong other nations, could claim but a poor 
parentage Great expectations may still be entertained of such persons in this direction It is 
therefore absolutely neceesary that a wider extension should be given to tbe system of 
scholarships 
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Qsn 35 — Can the system of payment by results be, m /our opinion, usefully appU^ 
to English schools ? If so, m vfbat way wonU you ptoTide foe its application to Bueb scbools ? 

Jm 32 —As regards English schools and colleges the system of payment by results, i e , 
one in. which cash payments are made, u uot lU my opinion adsieable Tl e system of 
presentiD® prize books to students who hare saccessfuUy passed their examinations is only 
another form of payment by result, and is, m my opmiou, suitable to all lutcnts and purpose* 


JSemarls Jy the Eev. J H Bhdden, Almora, upon Education tn Vie Ei ovutce 
of Kumawi 


I — A>swtR TO Qoestiov No 1 op the Commission's sseies 
Ik reply to this question, the nndersigned has the honour to state that on arriving at 
Almora in 185 0 he found that a small school of about 25 hoys had been taught for a 3 ear or 
so by a clerk in the English office This was taken up m connection with the London Mission* 
ary Society, and it formed the nucleus of the mission high school now receiving a grant m* 
aid of Es SlO per mensem Until three yeare ago, when the Rev U Coley, a colleague from 
England, took charge of it, this school has been under the management of (he undersigned and 
it has continued, and continuesstill, to occupy the position of the only high school in the province 
It regularly sends candidates to thecntranceexaminationof the Calcutta irniTerstty,and of these 
16 havepassedsuccessfullysince 1872, and some have subsequent!) takes h gher degrees at 
Bareilly and Allahabad In the last Ooveroment Educational lleport, it will be seen that all the 
five cand dates sent up from this school in the preocdiog year to the eutrauce examination sue* 
ceeded in passing , and la the middle class AngWeraacalav esaminatiou the perceatftge 
passing was 42 8 , which was higher than (hat attained by any other aided school m the North* 
uestern Provmces In the eub*equeot educational work in the province undertaken by Qov* 
emaent m tahsili and halkabandi schools, and byindgenous effort m graiiUin aid schools, 
many of the chief Native ageots emploved lu them have been forftier pupils in the Almora 
high school, ot whom one is now inspector tot the Kumaun Ciiele, ond onother (a B A ) is 
the present head master of the high school Two others also aie Extra Assistant Commissioners 
and one u Sadr Amin, and many others are occupying responsible positions in Government 
service The undereigoed has also bad charge from time to time of several village schools in 
different parts of the province m connectiou with the mission 

Oovernment commenced a system of village school* throughout the piovince iti 1866, 
and the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission, which undertook edueatioaol work a year 
or two later, has now scboels in Natui Tal, Paon, Srinagar, and various places lu the rural 
dutricU, most of which receive grants in aid from Government The evidence now to be 
given will relate chiefly to the operation ot the grant in aid system, its relation to primary 
education, the proper language of the latter, its aims, limits, methods, appliances fco, female 
education, and the relation of all these to Sloaicipal and local committee niauagemeiit, and it 
will have regard to Northein India generally, and to this province m particular, of which 
some educational statutics follow — * r , 


If “Some educatiovAi. btatistics of Equack 
Totol population of the pronne* 


1 015 447 


Tsbi U tchoots 
ItsIhslMndi icbool* 
Cirli Khools 


Cfirernmeiit tejfw!/ 


Average atteudanc* 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Aidtd seJoo/f 

**“*• Hsa 

Almora II gh Fcboal 
Sh nnj Santlirtt School 

A> h! L Hissioo f lilac* (cliool* la Eaitno Kiiii).un 
i tto pirara Hat 
I) (to Jhddle School Na ui Tai 
D ilo (1 tto Paon 

D tto (1 tto ‘•r oagtr 

D Ito C rli School Paon 


l/tteided 


Uofi —Almora 
lUDlkhrt 
Ehahar 

Gi'li — Almoca (m itdlcl 
l•ut<rn Kamaua 
ilhibar 
Gtihoil 



Armrci ugiltDM 


35 

.5 

20 
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III — .TbB OEABT«nr &io ststzu 

The mam object of this eastern la to encourage and stiranlate spontaneons mdigenoos 
effort to promote the general ^ueation of the people, thns helping to improve the people them* 
aelves and eaving expense to Government AV hen such efforts are instituted and carried on 
by either foreign or Native agents or societies, it is neces$.iry that they should, as far as pos ib'e, 
be placed on an e^nal footing with Government efforts totvards the same end This may be done 
by each roeasores as the following 

1 As Government baa larger pecnniary tesoorees, and can therefore command more 
abundant and efficient teaching power and a higher scale of scholarships and rewards than 
private effort, the fees imposed m Qovernmeni inatitnUons should be higher than those in 
aided ones 

2 As the course o! study is rcgnlated by the Government exammationa, these should be 
adjusted, as far as possible, to the conditions of aided schools in regard to secular instruction, 
so that all candidates may have a fair etart 

3 Where an efficient aided school is being earned on, a Government one shonld not be 
established , or if previously established, it should, when a good opportunity offers, be trans 
ferred to competent indigenous agency, whether foteign or Native 

4 Special inducements should be offered in the way of school bmldtngs, apparatus, Ac , 
to local educational committees, or responsible educated Natives, with a view to effect such 
transfer, and help should be given them m the way of obtaiamg efficient masters and furnish- 
ing scholarships 

6 Id all such cases of transfer, popits objecting to tbe religious mstrnebon given in the 
aided school, should not on that account be refused the secular instruction which they would 
otherwise have obtained in tbe Govemmeut school. 

rV — Grists in ai0 of FRtuiRT BorciTioN 

In the province of Kumaun these grants are given chieSy m aid o£ middle-class and high 
schools In this way the necessity to establish anj Government schools of tbe same standard 
in tbe proTinee has been obviated , and this state of tl ings affords a favourable specimen of the 
possible wording of the grant m aid system elsewhere The grants hitherto given to primary 
or village scbcoS have been comparatively few, and have been given only to mission schools, 
as there have been no others to receive them 

It IS probable that such grants might with advantage be farther extended to both boys and 
girls' schools The cooditions on which they are given are, and for some time must be, 
different from those of schools of a higher grade For tbe present no fees can be collected 
from paptls m pnmary schools nor can eabscnptions towards them be obtained from the 
Native commanity The conditions therefore most hare rsfereoce to the number and teg ilanty 

examinations , 

Id Almora an indigenous Native school has been established by a spirited Native 
for the avowed object of promoting the study of Sanskrit, and a grant in aid has beeu 
assigned to It by Government With a view to the establishment of this school collections 
were made all over tbe province by the founder who is a man of position and authority, and 
who succeeded, there is reason to believe, under tbe tmpulBe to some extent of religious feeling, 
in collecting a considerable sum m this way But it is not known how far the money was 
given cheerfally, nor is it probsbia that any similar effort for pnmary education m village 
schools will be made, or, if made, will be successful, as a 3 percent village cess is already 
assigned to this object 

Though, however, there u no opening at present — at least in Knmann — for grants-m aid 
of indigenous Native efforts towards pnmary ^ucation in village schools there is no reason 
why even this object should not he kept in view as a future possibility according » other 
efforts are successful Meanwhile foreign agency, so far as it is available, may be utilized by 
Govemmeut as it is at present, hut on an enlargM scale It is more economical than Gov 
ernmeut schools, and is tbe best mode of stimulating tbe people to put forth spontaneous 
efforts, with Goveroment help, for their owu educatioa These might w promoted by soma 
public exhibition of the results of annual exammations and tbe distribution by the civil 
authorities of rewards to successful pupils in tbe view of all The most competent and suc- 
cessful teachers also should be stimulated by promotion, and everjtbiug should he done to 
invest the position of deserving teachers with rompetenee respectability and honour , so that it 
mvy become an object of ambition to all who are capable of achieving it but have failed to 
obtain any other appointment 

Y — Auis AND uuns of pbiuast iducatiov 

In the Despatch of 1854 these are de&oed tobe “lo convey useful and practical knowledge 
suitable to every station in life to the great maes of the people, who are incapable of obtaining 
it for them«elres “ 
v w r 
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It IS obnoHS that this compreberwiTC progrannnc inelutlcs teaching tb« atU of Tcadsog, 
wnlm. and rmltael.o 1.5 the fee.del.en of, end the .eee«..n. In.lraments for, »cqn.r.»s ell 
other Jreche.l and i.sefol looffled^e It n equjll/ ohTOM Ihob the.e .hooU be taojU in the 
moot thoron.h end efficient Boimer poe.iUe , e. hebil. of nllcnlion, eccoracy and d.licence- 
or the opposite— formed dating the early year, of edncalion are likely to contmne 
tbrougb life 

To read nnd write correctly implies some Inowledge of, at Icaet, the elements of grammar, 
and the exercise of these arts affords an opportaaity of imparting some knowledge of geography, 
iiistoty, morility and the manners, cosloms and necessities of ordinary life i^lodern educi- 
tioDil progress lias immensely improved the methods of teaching in oil these bnnenes , and to 
these mi'-bfc with ndvantage be added some sort of technw.al cdocatvon Besides being adapted 
to meet the immediate pressiog necessities of those to whom it is given, primary education 
should also be arranged so as to famish a fitting preparation for proceeding to the higher 
branches in the case of those who are f9und eligible foi them This topic will be farther re- 
ferred to under another head 


In attempting to apply these facts and ptinciples to the present condition ct primary 
education in the North IVestcrn Provinees and Oodh a certain revulsion of feeling is caused 
by the wide contrast presented to them by almost all the indigenous means and appliances 
available for effecting the de«ircd object It is probably not too mueb to say, that while un- 
doubtedly a commencement has been made towards secunag the wise and benevolent intentions 
of Government, “is announced in the Despatch of 185t, still the progress made tbos far 
ia the province of Kumaun, nnd presumably in the North Western Provinces generally, 
has been but slight the opposing obstacles ntc fotmidable, and the picsent condition of 
primary education, and the means and appliances ivailaWe, are of such a character as to render 
•la entire reorganisation of them imperative Tlis should have re^rd to langnage, scbool- 
boois teachers' inspection, ex'imioations, scholar bips and Municipal control In considenDg 
briefly these different topics, the great object of pninary e Incatien must be kept steadily in 
view, VIS , " to convey nseful and practical knowledge, suitable to every station lu life to the 
great mass of the people who arc incapable of obtainiiig it for themsehes " 


"V I —Tee PfioriB LASonicE roa PRiuaET rnccATio’v 

It IS so obvious as to be a mere truiso, that pninary edoeatioo to be real and efficient, 
mast be eondacted in the vernacular or mother tongue of the people But when the population 
consists of a variety of races, among whom different dialects Lave obtained currency, it is not 
so easy to decide which of them onght to be considered pre'eminenfly the veruacnlar of the 
country Tins is the «tate of thiogs lu the North WesUru Piovincea and Oudh, whets the 
rival dialects and characters of Hindi and Urdu have long contended for the mastery Of 
these the Urdu is by its origin and construelioa tbs vernacular of Muhammadans, nnd the 
Hindi of Hindus But the former, harms heea tor 59 rears the current langnage of Oorera- 
ment courts is now in possession of the field, which the Hindus, wbn out-number tlieMubam 
madaiis by 5 to 1, are endeavouiiitg to iccover os tbeir natural right, though this is disallowed 
by tl e Muhammadaus 

If the rule of the majority, rn tbia instance et> enormous, and of onginal right, and of 
domestic nsage are to decide tins inatlei, there can leno question that the Hindi language 
and tl e Nagn character ought to be tegnrded as the vernacular of the people of Northern 
India and should also be the current languige of the Government courts, and of primary 
education But tins should not prevent the making of emtalle ariangements, in both the 
cml and educational departments of Government to meet the requirements of Mubammrdans 
ilso In the province of Komatm this arrangeiuent has existed almost from the tune when 
the British Government was established, and il has recently been adopted lu the province of 
Bebar Probably it is onlj n question of time for tl e same rule to be established throughout 
Northern Indi'i , as tl e use of the true vemaculat of the people in Government courts prevails 
m all other parts of the couniry But delay in establishing this rule is earnestly to be depre- 
cated, as needlessly prolonging a felt injustice impeding tbe efficient and easy working of the 
courts, obstructing the development of the whole Hiudi speaking population, nnd fastening 
shackles on all efforts to promote primary edueatioa and ind genous vermeurar literature 
'-mong them 

Notwill standing, however, the dradviutage under which tbe Hindi language has laboured 
hitherto mNortbern Inlia generally, m con«eqnence of the special patronage extended by Gor 
eraraent to its inal Uidu, former Government efforts to j romote pnmaiy ed ication m Northern 
India have brought s longlj to light the extent to which Hindi as tl e mother tongue, is the 
obosea language of tbe people The «tatistics furnished la Goverament cducation-il reports 
show that 70 per cent ol the pupils have dected to be taught in tl at lanoiia'^e, nnd there 
can be little doubt that if the exclusive nscofUrdi to Government courts were'’ diseopliimed. 
Ibis number would largely increase Begiiding the question as one bearing on the successful 
estabIwUment of a national eystem of effimeatprunaiy cducrtion in Noitbera India, it would 
«eem that the first step to be taken m re oiganisiig the dej artnieut must necessaulj be to put 
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tins question of the languaije to be used m it on the only basis which can be at once natural, 
healthy and permanent otherwise no real progress can be made in “conveying useful and 
practical knowledge to the great mass of the people " To oflVr it to them in a foreign language 
IS no better than mockery. 

VII — Scnoot-nooKBjTEicnEns, Ic. 

Assuming that the question of language has been satisfactorily settled, and the re.organiz. 
atioD of primary education on that basis undertaken, a graduated series of vernacular school- 
books 15 one of the first things to demand attention. In the Government Hcsolution appointing 
the Hducation Commission, reference is made to the orders of GovernmeDt issued on sug- 
gestions offered by tbe SimK Text-Book Committee As neither the orders nor the sug- 
gestions referred to have hecn seen by the undersigned nor are procurable, it is impossible to 
say what measures may have been undertaken or are bang earned out with a view to supply the 
school boots required But those available liitherto have been of a very disconnected, meagre, 
fortuitous, desultory and oltogetber un'atisfaetory character, especially in tbe Hindi language. 
The senes of pitwans’ accounts and some other elementary books prepared under lustructions 
of the late Honourable J Tliomason, Lieutenant-Governor of tbe North-Western Provinces, 
who inaugurated the existing system of primary education, have no doubt done good service ; 
and since then some others ha\ e from time to time been introduced The Christian Vernacular 
Education Society has also prepared a useful senes of Hindi school hooks, but the religions 
element lu them would probably be thought too prouoanced for use in Government echools 
The time, howei er, has now come for an altogether Improved and more complete and com- 
prehensive senes of gnduated school-books to be prepared m Hindi, with a view fo a systema- 
tically arranged course of study, includiug the elements of grammar, geography, history, 
monlity, natural Instoiy, and such other branches of n«cful practical knowledge — in simple, 
easy lessons— as would be interesting and instructive to all cla<sc9 They should also be so 
constructed and amnged as, while scmRgareal and useful purpose to vernacular fetudents only, 
will prepare the way for higher study in English for those who are found able to take it up 
with advantage The work is one which might command the highest ability and gesios, rvbich 
could hardly be better employed than in guiding the awakening mteUigence of n whole nation 

Connected with tbe subject of school-books, are tbe collateral ones of teacbera, inspectors 
examinations, scholarships, Normal schools, &c , in short, nil tbe different branebes of tbe prac- 
tical working of a complete system of primary education While tbe elemenls of nil these 
essential materials and appliances exist, and some progress bag been made in bringing them 
into working order, there can be no doubt that much icmaics to be done to bnng them into a 
state of efficiency corrc«pondiog with tbe requirements of the situation, the avowed object of tho 
Despatch of 1851, and the dignity and hononroftho British Government Tho caseuonoin 
winch detached casual suggestions of improvement here and there arc of little raloe The thing 
Deeded IS, for the whole eubject to be taken tliorougbly in band by some competent and ex- 
penenced person, to be obtained if necessary from England, aud set apart by Government for 
this express purpose, with full powers to organize tbe department of primary education on the 
most elucient basis Without some such measure as this, little progress seems likely to be 
made to it. 

VIII — ^The umjAL helatio'is ot enniiRT avn Binnen edccatiov. 

Quetfions SG — 40 imply that m a complete system of Government education the primary, 
middle and higher grades are mutually lelatra and inQueutial, and need proportionate consider- 
ation and adjustment Of these the pnmaiy, ns being tbe initial stage, leading the way 
to the others, and also as baring to do with much the larger number of pupils, must be re- 
garded as far from the least important 

From the predominant attention paid in tbe higher grades to the English language, there 
IS undoubtedly at present a rivalry betweeu it and tbe vernacular, the immediate effect of which 
IS unduly to depreciate, disparage nnd deteriorate the latter. Now if, as bos been shown, pri- 
mary education can only be carried on in the veroacnlar, it is evident that it ought to be 
organized on the pnnaplo of counteracting os far as possible the injurious tendency referred 
to It is an essential condition of its own existence that it should cultivate m all possible 
ways its own vernacular, and do all it can for the formation of healthy, instructive and improv- 
ing vernacular literature Bnt the question is whether the higher grades of education should 
not also be o^nized on tbe same principle 

Assuming lint primary education is thorough and efficient in its own elemcntarT depart- 
ment, with a techutcai branch for those not dcsinng higher general texching, it has been pro- 
posed to arrange that thoee wishing to advance higher, xfaonlJ l>e helped to do so, and their 
studies regnlatfd accordingly , carrying out tins priuciple, a minimum standard of nttainmeut 
should be appoii tod for cacli grade, w ilUout reaching which no pupil should be promoted to a 
higher grade In like rnanner no student should be allowed to commecce tlie study of Eoglislt 
m any Government or wJod school, until be has socce^^-fully passed an examination thoroughly 
tcsiiiig his abilitr to read and wnlc his own vernacular correctly aad readily , and also his own 
competent ma- tery of the elementary branches of general knowledge and science, taught in that 
language ju the graduated senes of school-books to be prepared for this special purpose. 
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The « 8 rule which, ao fares was at the time, was M«fuUy observed m the 
Almora hich school, before It undertook to prepare students for the entrance examination of 
the ScutU Unive«ity and the middle class Anglo-vernacular eiiminatioTi The ticcessi 7 of 
aSphng the general teaching of the school to the requirements of GoTernmeiit examinations 
has indLdcLges in this respect eminently unfavourable to the careful study of the verna 
cular Recent modiBcations of the middle class cxamitiation liave helped m a to 

remedy this lendeooy } but the general effect has been a decided deterioration of the knowledge 
and use by the student of their own vernacular rormerly the people of Almora were dis. 
tin-^mshed for their knowledge of Sanskrit and the correct use and elegant writing of their 
own "bhasha." But they have much degenerated in these respeefca in recent years Lvery. 
tbiaf* 13 now made subservient to the acquisition of English, and rapid anpomtment to some 
post m Government service, the language of which even here, is more or less coloured by the 
exelnsive use of Urdu as tne court language in other provinces. 

In order, however, to the proper encouragement of the study of the vernacular langnage, 
and the formation of a healthy and improving vernacular literature, orrangemctits should be 
made for teaching the higher branches of study in the vernacular as well as m English, and a 
graduated system of rewards, scholarships and academical honours, degrees and titles should be 
instituted for both able, as itis uuderstood is to be done m the new Punjab University If 
this plan 13 good for the PunjSb, surely it must be good for all other parte of India, Indeed, 
considering that a competent knowledge of the English language and of European science and 
literature must always and increasingly command the highest distinction and the most respon- 
sible posts m Government service it is a question whether the highest academical rewards 
should not be reserved for those who are most successful 10 prosecuting the higher branches of 
study in their own vernacular This would be the most certain and effectual way of enriching 
vernacular literature with the most valuable results of modern science and research, and thus 
of gradually bringing them witbm the reach of the great mass of the people In this way, 
lustead of antagonism and rivalry between the English and vernacular languages and the lower 
and higher standards of education, they would be mutually helpful and co-operative in promoU 
jng the elevation and advaocement of the whole nation, ond most effectually seizure the 
accomplishment of the intentions of Qoverament as declared m the Educatioual Uespatch of 
IBM 

IX.— Femiib KDucarioB. 


In this particular the province of Komaao is a good deal behind many other prts of the 
countiy, and except a few girls la the outlying parts of Garhivd), there it no Goveroraent 


female edocation being carried oo But there are female Christian orphanages, and also bazar 
girls’ schools, in which female children of the lower classes arc taught, and some zeninas also 
are visited in eonnechoo with the different missions in the province Practically the “parda*’ 
system is generally less ngidly observed in the bills than m the plains Nevertheless, nothing 
in the way of systematic, collective education of the female cbildreo of the upper classes has 
hitherto been possible, although frequent attempts have been made towards it It is doubtful 
whether any system of even purely secular education, though inaugurated by Government 
would be any more successful, but it is probable that in n few instances some sort 
of desultory private effort to teach readin; and writing to females is earned 00 lu their homes 
So tar, however, as is known, the opposition hitherto, notwithstanding the progress of educa- 
tion among the male sex, has been directed to the bare idea of any attempt ot female educa- 
tion la any form The tyranny of pnblio opinion in n matter like this, as exercised in Almora, 
18 much more stringent than m the plains, in proportion to the general backwardness of the 
people la civilization aud lutelligence Something has been done m the way of talking, 
writing and lectuTiDg on the subject, and fiom the language sometimes used it might be 
siip^sed that Bometlung effectual would be done immediately , hut ns soon as anything prac- 
tical is propn^, the hollowness and unreality of it all » made apparent Jud-ing by their 
condnet in this respect, the most highly ed icvted and advanced among them would rather 
that the females, young and old of their households, should grow up and live on m ignorance 
and degradation than take the trouble of teaching them themselves, ot incur the ridrcnle and 
contempt of their companions for letliug them he taught by others At present the only 
this mittens, to impiove every opportunity of teaching care- 
ail K* riT ’ ^ho are accessible, in the assured hope 

mat by their influence the work will be gradually extended to others 


X.^DisTaiCT aKD MimiaPAL Comuittess asd Local Boaeus 

the advantage be entrusted wit 

cationrif L K and management of education, will depend on the character and qnalit 
cations of the members who are elected At present, lu Kuraaun almost all th® mpn nontifi® 
iul Government employment, and it is^ doubi 

JQ the plains, but in Almoia it is difficult to And any one willmtr to net at all 1 
P y 0 other, in the hands of auch persons could not fad to issue lu disastrous result! 
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Tbc mcu tliemselvea need to be taught 1>efor6 they can be competent to tale charge, m any 
degree, oE the machinery necessary for teaching others If educated Natives are* eligible, 
nltbough engaged in Government service, to act ns members oE Municipal committees or local 
boards, it la probable they might render cHiaent service m promoting geneial education Or 
even if there is only a decided majority of them in the committee, the other members mif'bt, 
through cooperation with them, acqniro gradually some fitness for the duties The object 
aimed at m this arrangement la so very desirable m itself, that on all accounts it must be 
right to employ every reasonable and possible means to accomplish it. 

Auioha, J II BUDDEN 

the IZlh July, ISSa 


Ansioers to the Commimon's qtiesUons, prepai ed hj Babtt Bikeshwas Mittka, 
iPleatler, Stgh Coartt Norllt-lFeaiem Provinces 

Qiies I —ricase state what opportunities yon have had of forming an opinion on the 
subject of education in India, nud in what province your experience has been gamed? 

Am 1 — I was for some time a teacher in an aided school I have served for a number 
of rears as tutor to minor Rajas under the Bengal Court of Wards I have been associated 
with the managing committee of the Bengalitolah Preparatory School at Benares for several 
years past 1 have also had frequent opportunili^ of forming my opinion on educational 
matters by reason of tho interest 1 took in tho education ot several of my relatives and 
friends 

Afy experience has been gained mostly in the Kortb-West 

Qaei 2— Do yon think iQ your province the system of primary edncatioa has been 
placed on a sound basis, aod is capable of development up to the requirements of the corn* 
muQity? Can you suggest any improvements m the system of administration or in the course 
of instruction? 

Am 2 —(a) I do not think that in tho N«tth>West tho system of primary education 
baa been established on a permanent footing Tlio present sjetem of balkabandi schools, 
founded for the purpose of giving elomeotary lostmction of a uniform charocter, having 
reference only to geographical areas, takes no cognizance of special local requirements Certain 
diatnets cr portu-BS of districts are acre hockrrani at acre sHtaBceii ibvfi aihers is the oaase 
of education Moreover, every distinct geographical area has its special claims A system 
therelbre which is equally applicable overynnere is not capable of healthy development 

(i) In my opinion tho sound basis for importing primary education can be no other than 
the indigenous system, which, if bronght coder proper disctplme, and regulated by a more 
enlightened method, mil be capable of better and mere exceustre development than the 
pnmary (hallabandi) schools The conne of instruction purs ted in schools of the latter 
dcscnplioQ Suds no favour with tho people I shall deal with this subject more fully in my 
answer to the 4tb question 

Qiies 3 — In your province, IS pnmary instruction sought for hy the people m general, 
or by particular classes only? Do any ebsses specially hold aloof from it, and if so, why ? 
Are any classes practically excluded from it, and if so, from what causes? What is the 
attitude of the influential ebsses towards the extension of elementary knowledge to every 
class of society ? 

Arts 3 —Primary iifstniction, as given m the balLabandi schools, has hitherto been avail- 
ed of only by those who have come m contact with the influence of faqta brought into exist- 
ence by tue exigencies of Ibe Dnlish rule The sons of Governmeut servants and of those 
who have duectly or indirectly somethiug to do with the English community attend these 
primary schools Just in the same manner and to the same extent as the system of English 
(allopathic) method of medical treatment w adopted by the Natives, so are the advantages of 
this new sptem of instruction received by the people for whom these sehools are chiefly meant 
The lower castes have generally held aloof from the benefits of the primary schools, and might 
almost be said to have been practically excluded from this system of elementary instruction 
The reasons are twofold — (1) Tho ngorons discipline of the halLabandi schools, and (2) the 
peculiar circumstances of these people, who are for the most part poor, and who can ill afford 
to permit their children to attend tclioois at a time when their labours would be required at 
home or in tho field I may here safest that the hours of attendance in institutions meant 
for the agricnltural and the poorer classeaof the people should be fixed with special reference 
to their habits and mode of life 

The attitude of the influential classes in the North Western Provinces, with very few ex- 
ceptions m the case of onl ghtened landlords is one of stolid indiflerenee with reference to the 
extension of elementary knowledge to ell dasses of society I would however, add that 
there is scarcely n boy m the higher or middle classra of society who has not received, education 
m some shape or other, 
r w p 
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Quis 4 To wLat extent do indtgcnons schools exist m jour province? How far nro 

they a relic of an ancient vil!a<je sjstem? Can you describe the subjects fliid character of 
the instruction given m them and the sjstem of disaplins in vogue? ^\hat fees arc taken 
from the scholars? From wl at classes are the mastcis of sneh schools gcnerallj selected and 
■what are IheiTonalfications? Have any anangemeats been maJo for truiiing or proviJiug 
masters in such schools ? Under what circumstances do you consider that indigcuous schools 
can he turned to good account ns put of a system of national education, and what is tho 
best method to adopt for this purpose? Aro tha masters willing to accept State nid and to 
conform to the rules under which 8uch.aid IS given? How far has the granUnaid system 
been extended to indigenous schools and cm jt he {nither extended ? 


4 —{a) Indigenous schools do exist m the North estern Provinces, but not fully 
up to the requirements of the people The encroachments of schools femnded on new fangUd 
methods have affected injuriously those institutions existing as an eld established system 


and (e) In the hierarchy of the ancient Village system, the priest of every 
large village had the charge of t1 e edneatiou of the sons of those who were under 1 is spin 
tnal guidance Thapat^iafas set up by these jamt (as tlws village schooltnastec was called), 
were supported hy the well to do classes out of regard for the priesthood, who, if they did 
not teach themselves, had the task performed by their relatives or friends This state of 
things has partly given way to what might be designated vs the primary school sj stem , and 
it IS only d le to tbe conservative character of the Hindus that do still exist The 

system as it exists, however, possesses the capacity of expansion and development, not only 
in the sense of increase m the number of such institntions, but also m the method oi mstruc- 
tion given The fees taken by the p«m were partly jaid in kind and partly in moncj The 
quaatity of gra n or other ediolee given, and the amount of money pvid as tuition fees depended 
on the degree of competency of the pireots or guardians of the pupils There >s no arrange* 
ment, judged fiom the modem standard, for the training of these yrerrs hut they are as a 
class brought up lu these sebooU themselves and acquire a smattering of Sanskrit lu palitafat 
kept up fov the purpose bv the mote learned of the priesthood I might here mention tl e 
existence of indigenous schools for the pnrposc of given elemeutory instruction in tbs Sanskrit 
language and literature, end teacl tog the numerous kinds of jas, saeriHccs sod csremonies 


id) (^) (Of ond {f) The improvement of these institutions can best be secured by re> 
cogniziug taeir importance as a system of national agency for giving elementary instruction, 
and by ’iQordmg to tbe existiag schools the advantages of State uid and iD<pection Tbs 
supervision of these sebooU may be advantageously made ovci to the district committees, 
who will he able to place them under proper local control Thej’iiriis can ccrtcmly he made 
willing to receive aid fiom (icvcrnment and to conform to the rules imposed upon them as 
the oonditiOQ on wbicb each aid is given 

I would suggest tbe adoption of tbe following measures— 

(1) By way of taking a pteUminary step, it in my opinion, advisable to take *v list of 

all indigenous schools exiting m the province This can only be done with any degiee of 
accuracy ii tbe members of the local committee of public instruction could be persuaded to 
take a personal interest m the matter ^ 

(2) The indigenous school system could not be properly developed in accordance with 
approved methods of education, unless pecuniary a d he given by tbe Government This will, 
moreovei, have the effect of bunging the whole system under State control State aid should 
take the torm of a capitation allowance on the avenge atteadaucc of scholara m each /lalAsflfa 


■D indigenous schools must submit to the rules and orders of the Director of 

Public IcstructiOD With respect to— 

(a) permdical inspection by ednc^tional offleers or representatives of district 

(j) the selection of text^books 

(c) per oiical examinations, and 

[d) returns and maintenance of registers as enjoined by the 

Any further interference with the working of the system will act prejudicially 

wntm?, a’iaVrltW?o°^ lastrucUon must he confined to elementary education, viz, leadiugi 

apromtmenfc and dismissal of the village schoolmasters as well as all other 
N i economy, should he left as far as possible in tbe hands of a body of resident 

Native gentlemen owning property or po^essing local influence m tbe xi\hsl and who I ave a 
personal interest in the well being of the schools ® 

BenoM^SlJ^^rAWk^^T®}’^ material of the indi- 

halkabandi schools with tie 

Older system , and (c) the estabhsbment of both on a footing which will ensuie the benefits of 
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elementary instroction being brought withm the teacU of the greatest possible number of the 
people 

Qtiei S — What opinion doe? your erpenencc. lead yon to hold of the extent and value of 
home instruction ? How far 19 a boy educated at homo able to compete on equal terms, at 
examinations qualify lug for the public service, with boys educated at school? 

Aii» 5 — (a) Home instruction is conRned to well to do classes of society Up to a certain 
standard boys can and do 1 am more readily and rapidly ot homo than m the schools The 
reason is obvious There is at home more pains bestov^ by the teacher or the guardi'in m 
the teaching of one Hd, than m the case of i schoolmaster having cl arge of the tenchin<T of 1 
whole class The limit or standard hp to which boys are and can be educated privately varie<i, 
and must continue to vary, according to the nature of education the head of the family has 
himself recehed or according to his means But the highest limit that can be reached by 
'' home education is the middle school standard 

(5) There arc no exammainns, that I am aware of, which qualify for the public service, 
unless the middle class examinations he meant in the question Here, certainly, the previous 
discipline and examinations which hoys brought up m schools have to undeigo, and the healthy 
competition m the midst of which they arc educated, render their chances of success far greater 
than that of l»ys edaealed privately 

Que) G —How far can the Oovemment depend on private eObit, aided or unaided, for tne 
supply of elementary instruction m rural districts? Canyon enumerate the private agencies 
which exist for promoting primary instruction? 

6^fa) I have already answered the first part of the question in stating my answer to 
the Rrd end 4tu questions 

(i) The only agency which exists for promotiog primary instruction in rural districts is 
the village hierarchy, which gave rise to the indigenous school system This is about the only 
agency that can be relied upon 

Qh« 7 —How far, in yonr opinion, can funds assigned for primary education in rural 
dotnets bo advaBt3gooa«Iy administered district committees or local boards? Wbatara the 
proper limits of the control to be exercised by su b bodies ? 

Ahs 7 —The funds anigoed for primary edncation in rural districts should be administered 
by district committees or local boards, and devoted chiefly to tbe purpose of giving a capitation 
auowance on the aveiage attendance of hoys in the primary schools, or by providtug these 
institutions with certiGcated schoolmisters 

(t) Tho proper limits of control to be exercised by local committees or district boards 
should be the same as stated in the flrd paragraph of my answer to clansea (p), (A), (>), and (fj 
of the 4th qncstiOD 

Qiu) 8 —IN hat classes of schools should, m your opiuton, bo entrusted to Municipal com. 
OTjJtees /or support and management? Assuming that tbo provision of elementary lustructioa 
in towns IS to bo a charge against Municipal funds what security would yon suggest against 
the possibility of Municipal committees failing to male sufficient provision ' 

Q —(a) A certain number of primary and middle class scbools snfficient for tbe require* 
ments of the population of the towns must he maiutaioed by the Mumc pal committees 

(J) A certain percentage of town duties should be specially appropriated for the purpose of 
supporting these educational institutions 

Q ifj 5 —Have 3 on any suggestions to roahe on the system in force for providing teachers 
in primary schools 7 Wliat is tbe present social status of village schoolmasters ? Do they 
exert a beneficial influence among the villagers’ Can you suggest measures, other than increase 
of pay, for impiovmg thtir position ? 

^fit The present system of Normal schools, as being the only machinery for provid 

1 ig teachers m primary scliool*, has, so far as my experience goes, worked satisfactorily The 
only suggestion I have to make is that tbe curnculuia of studies 111 these schools should 
embrace% little of classics ftir , Sansknt and Arabic) in order to supply materials fora healthy 
development of vernacular literature 

(i) The present social eta/uf of a village scboolnuistcr, though by no means inferior to that 
of a jfiirn, is not generally recognised antf acknowledged in village*, where the people, by 
reason of old standiug prejudices, ate more than ordinaniy intolerant of reforms f om without 

(e) The influence wlich a teacher id the primary schools can exert among the villagers 
depends greatly on the caste to which he belongs, and to his address and intellectual acquire* 
meats 

(i) Tho only measure I can think of (and I state it with great reluctance) is the appoint- 
ment of schoolmasters of good caste, except id tbe case of institatioiis where the majority of 
scholars are other than those on whom the prejudices and traditional oboervanees of the caste 
Bvstem exert little or no hi ding influence I will add that the possession of knowledge likely 
to be useful to the people among wl om be is called upon to exercise the calling of a teacher 
will help the village BcUoolmastcr in gaming populaiity and influence in. the village 
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Out> JO-TVUteubiectso! instmetien.if rotiodttced into primary schools, would make 
tl«m more acceptable to the community at brge, und specially to the agucuUural clashes? 
Should any special means be adopted for making the mstruclion in such subjects efficient? 

An, 10^[a) Besides the elements of Loowledge (the three K’e),^sons on improved 
method of agriculture would he both acceptable to the community and useful to the villagers 

fSl I would suggest the publication of a book divided into two parts— one treating on 
o-nicullure, and the other on the reUtions which should enst between a landlord and hia 
tenants In order to create a desire for receiving instruction in those subjects, I would re. 
commend that a copy of this hook ba given gratis to two or three of the best boys attending 
the village schools, indigenous or Lalkabandi 

Ones 11 —Is the vernacular recognised and taught m the schools of your province the 
dialect of the people? and if not, are the echools on that account less useful and popular? 

Am The question of the vernacular is a very delicate one in the NortL.B'est. 

cm Provinces The recognition of Urdu os the wiilten and spoken language of the conits in 
this province has a direct influence on the vernacular. Undoubtedly the highest aim of an 
ordinary Hindu villager is to be able fo recite and understand the Ilamayam (or works of 
equal sanetityl But the language of the Uamayana is not the language which the Go\ ern- 
ment recognises as the vernacular of the people, and the study of this language is becoming 
to bo tbe least profitable Here lies the difficulty. Spasmodic efforts have been made, but 
with little or no success, to overcome this difhculty hy reconciling the forces arranged in favour 
of and against Hindi The battle between Hindi and Urdu baa been fought in Debar, and 
tbe victory was justly gained by tbe partisans o! Hindi Tlie result la that Hindi is the 
writteo language of the courts m that protince. Tbe wealthy landlords m tbe several districts 
of Debar appieciate thankfully the change I can state this os a positive fact by reason of my 
acquaintance with geatUmca cotuccted with the management of the richest estates there 
The Maharajas of Bettiafa, Dumraoo, Ouibhunga, and Hatwa aio fully sens ble of the ad* 
vantages resulting from the IlcsolntiOD of the lateLieuteuaut.GoverDOi of Bengal in lespectof 
Hindi being declared to be tbe written character of the courts The same tondiitoua which 
operated in favour of Hindi in Debar, exi*tiD almost all the districts id the North. West, except* 
ing perhaps tbe districts of Moradabad and Bareilly I think I may safely state that Hindi 
IS tbe writleu and spokeu language of at least nme.teutlis of tbe people who have occasion 
to come to the courts It wiU be out of place beie for me to lecapitulale nil the arguiocnte 
which have been, and can reasonably be, addoced lo favour of Hindi I will satisfy myself 
by saying that the leeognmon of Urdo as tbe languagd of the courts is regarded by the people 
ns a pure aod simple survival of the old Moslem tyranny id India How far the chanM 
of the language at piescnt la use in the courts is feasible, however, foe the whole of the North- 
M est or 10 any portion of the province, I wiU wot uudertake to say, hy reason of my predi- 
lection in fivourof Hindi and prejudice sgainst Urdu Tbe question of the form of the 
several written characters passing under the name of Hindi, is allied to the subject under con* 
sideration Giving due weight to all arguments urged on loth sides of the question, 1 consf. 
der that the Boman character could, with advantage to all parties concerned, be adopted ns the 
written character of judicial proceedioge and processes The system of tomsliteration, on the 
well-laid and approved method of Dr. Hunter, can very easily he learnt. The plan I have the 
honor to recommend has, moreover, tbe inanirest advantage of enahhng European judicial ofiicera 
to read the records of cases themselves, and bow far this will matcna'lly help in tbe task of ad- 
ministering justice 1 will Icaie the Civilian Members of the Commission to represent and 

decide So far as tbe interests of education are concerned, I must say that the adoption of 

ll IB plan will leave the vernacular of the people of the North-West under normal conditions 
^ growth, which w certainly impeded to an incalculable extent by the preference given hy the 
Uovernmeut to Urdu, very properly regarded as tbe language of Muhammadan foreigners in 
the country I wi I fake leave to add that the rapid, nzh, and luxutvant Biowth of the vema- 
cnlar literature m the adjacent province of Bengal, even after mahn"- due allowance to tho 
circumstances of education having had tbe fint start m that province, is greatly dno to the fact 
that the real vernacular of the people there has not bad to compete with any foreign element 
in point of use and profit ^ ^ 

(i) I have mentioned above that eObrts have been made to effect a compicpmise between the 
rival and opposing forces of Hindi and Urdn * 

The result of this compromise u that a num^r of books have been written in a langaago 
^ the" language of the camp "though not the real veroaenkr of the 

"'.u “ : ■>' 

t.» XT.?"* "" ■’T”- 

the largest possible number of the people 
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Qnes 13 — Have yoa any suggestion to male regarding the taking of fees in piimary 
scliooh ? 

13 — ^Tlie only cliange I monW allow, with reference to the taking of fees in primary 
schools, 18 , that boys may be permitted to pay for their instruction m kmJ as well as in money. 
How far this will do for hilkabaiidi schools I am unahle to determine I am certain, however, 
that the change will find favour with the people m the rural districts 

Ques 14 — Will you favour the Commission with your views — first, as to how the tnm- 
berof primary schools can be increased , and secondly, how they can be gradually rendered 
more efficient f 

Attt 24— Ta answer to this qaeslion I would referto nil that I have stated in answerto 
the 4lh question I am not quite sure whether the scheme of "compulsory education " is m 
advance of the period of history in which wo find ourselves I may, however, state that a 
great deni can he done towards the increase of schools intended for giving elementary instruc- 
tion, and for rendering them efficient, by the district officers taking an increased interest m the 
development of primarj^—I may say moss—education in the country If the zammdare 
could be impressed with the belief that they will receive certain considerations at tie han^ 
of the Government by helping in the cause of the education of their countrymen, good re- 
sults will certainly ensue 

Quet 15 -—Do yon know of any instances in which Government educational institHtions 
of the blither order have been cloied or transferred to the management of local bodies as cou- 
templated m paragraph 62 of the Despatch of 1854? And and what do you regard as the chief 
reasons why more effect has not been given to that provision? 

Att IS — I am not aware of any lastanee in which a Government educational institution 
in this province was transferred to the loanagement of 'i "local body" The reason » that 
there are not “ local bodies " who have expressed a desire for, or possess the capacity of, taking 
the management of such institutions I do not think that the contents of paragraph 63 of 
the Educational Despatch of 1854 are known to the general public 

Quec I^-^Do you know of ony cases in which a Government institution of the higher 
order might be closed or transferred to private bodies, With or witbont aid. without injury to 
education or to any interests which it is the duty of Government to protect ? 

Ah». 16— lam not aware of any instance in which a Government institution of the higher 
order oould be closed without injury to tlie canse of education and natioual progress So far as 
I am aware, ' private bodies ’ do not exist to whom the mauagement of suob institoiions could 
be transferrW Theslate of things contemplated is this question might possibly exist m Een* 
gal, hut certainly not in the North-'West 

Qaa 17 — Tn the province with which yon are acquainted, are any gentlemen able and 
ready to come forward and aid, even more extensively than heretofore, in the eslabhshmeut of 
schools and colleges upon the grout m aid system ? 

An$ 17 do not think: that 10 the I^orth-^'7est there are geollemea who Will aid m the 
establishment oi colleges upon «the grant-in aid system tVith regard to schools, I will state 
my opinion in my answer to the S6th question 

18 — If the Government, or soy local authority having control of public money, 
were to annoouce its determiaation to withdraw aftera given term of yeaisfrom the maictenauce 
of any higher educational institution, what measures would be best adapted to stimulate 
private effort in the interim, so os to secure the maintenance of such institution on a private 
footing? 

Ans, 18 —Under the circumstances staled in the quesbon, I would recommend that before 
the actual withdrawal of the State from (he maintenance ot a higher educational institntiou, 
such school or college should for a certain number of years be made over to a body of residents 
qualihed for the purpose of taking the support and mmagement of the institucion into their 
hands, to be maintained by them on trial under Government supervision If, after the expir- 
abon of the probationary penod, it be found that such body of gentlemen can satisfactorily 
manage the institution, it might be traastened to their care and control But no such 
school or college should be transferred without the guarantee of a permanent fund, which 
would jield an income of at least half the expenditure on which the laititutiou could be 
maintained on an efficient footing This fund should be entrusted to intelligent and respect- 
able trastees from among the body of gentleroen charged with the management of such institu- 
tion Care should be taken that the principle of strict religious nentraJify is duly observed, 
unless the institution be expressly intended for s class of people professing a certain religious 
system 

Ques 19 — Have you any remarks to offer on the pnneiples of the grant-ra aid system, or 
the details of its administration ? Are the grants adequate in the case ot («) colleges, (i) boys’ 
schools, {c) girls’ schools, {d) Normal ecbools? 

Ans I would suggest that the oheervance of the rules on which grants-in-aid 

are given might be relaxed m favour of distnete, or special classes of people, more than 
ordinarily backward m the cause of education 
if wp 
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ID Ther«arecertamtye.i»rtoiils^>tliieT«ttotl,eaae<!mcy of grants in the o.e »! 
prU' .cboolr I rronld r™mn.n«a ■» the pre-ent nl.le of hnr.Ie rfuent.nn m H„ 

Sunttv the grants lo girls’ eehools.bonia he o» a more literal scale than the Braolotion of 

tbe GoTcromeat on tUe subject o£ grants in aid wdl permit of, 

Outs 2(7_Ho«v fat jatbewlioleedncational system, ns nt present administered, one of 
nract^l neutrality, i e , one m wbicli a acliool or n college Las no ndyantage or liisadyanlagB 
is regards Government aid and inspection from any religions pnueiples that are taught or not 
taught iQ It? 

Jnt i^J^TIie whole educational system, aa at prreent namraiBlered, is certainly one of 
rractical neutrality with leference to religions pnnmples which may or may not be taught in 
nnr school or college I hare not heard of any complaints made, even in the case of Missionary 
schools or colleges, where, notwithstanding the object with which they were established, 
secular education is given, which is the condition on which they receive State md 

Qrief 21 — What classes principally avail themselves of Government or aided schools and 
colleges for the education of then children? How fat u the complaint well founded that 
the wealthy classes do not pay enough for such education ? What is the late of fees payable 
for higher education in jonr province, and do you consider it adequate? 

2J— W The colleges and Bchools of the higher order are principally availed of by 
the middle class, who ju<tTy aud reasonably look to the future advancement of their children 
by nfibrding them the advantages of a liberal education, 

(J) The complaint that the wealthy classes do not pay enough for the edncation of their 
children is ccrtainlj a very general one The reason for it, opart from the fact that the 
odranlages of education are not fully appreciated by the neb, is to be foqnd lE there not 
being a more graduated scale of fees tn colleges and schools 

(e) I am not prepared to state acenrately the rate of fees payable for “ higher education * 
in this province I believe that the scale of fees ranges witl lu a minimum of eight nnnaa 
and a maximum of three rupees In the Mis«ionary schools the boys pay less 


In mr opinion the scale of fees conld be raised to a maximum of ten rupees, payable by 
the toss of neb parents 

la Government colleges there might be a noifonn scale of fees, the ameuqt being regnlated 
by the capacity of the college to impart instruction, and the advantages the State may hare to 
offer tn young men who have completed thm college education In the Piesidsncy College of 
the Calcutta Un versity all the students pay a fee of ten rnpees in the arts clasoes But the 
iDStrnctivo staff of that college is immeasurably superior to the staff of any college in tl e 
North TV eat, and then moreover, you have not similar advantages in the North West to offei 
lo graduates with respect to State appointments I heg leave to be allowed to add that the 
so called lecturers and professors in some of the Government colleges in this province are 
appointed on what cannot but be regarded ns a "cheap ond nasty" principle Wliile, onthe 
one hand, I am strongly opposed to the supply of the benefits of the educUion given in colleges 
at cheap rates, I maintain, on the other, that sufficient consideiation must b® held out fop 
charging L’gh fees in those institutions * 


Quet S2 —Can you adduce any instance of a proprietary school or college supported 
entirely by fees? 

jirti S2 — I do not know of any instance of a propnetary school or college being supported 
entirely by fees in the North West, and loaiotaiced for the purpose of civinf' instruction to the 
Natives • o » 


Quei 23 —la it, m your opinion, possible for o non Government institution of the higher 

order to become inttuential and stable when TO dweet compeliUcm with a similar Government 
institution ? If so, under what conditions do you consider that it might become so ? 

. P”'"'’’' l" “ Ooreniiacnt isrt,lotii.i. of tl» higher order to bceorae 

.toWemd udloeotral, ortmlh.to^rag ,1. feog pW.d m corapeiilion mth GoTernment 
.n.liloliooi T.le the CeoniDj; roller ot loeliootr for lortooce K ,e a ni.eldro to eoppoee 
that Ihi. eollege a availed o! oolf tf aebolan l,„ng mlh.a the ptovioce of Oodh I Inow of 
’„™r,h !"?" k"' l*>‘ Iko Government College at Benart. m orderto 

prweenle the r .Indie. ,n that college Prav.ded that the college he ricl Iv .npporleJ and be 
Su™ “ e"*! ratlrnetive nug 1,U the orrae.pal nod profeelor. it the C.nn.ng 

Colley • Government in.lltat»n ran, bo able to hold ,1, iwn ngoiost Government 

^a'~V r'‘* k'Skev edocalion in jonr province minted b, any onbealthy 

winpcUtion? and if 60, what remedy, if any, would you ajply? i j j j 

Tt.Mt.«!* WIT’S! wto a certain extent injured by unhealthy com- 

petition Tl s unhealthy wnipctitioa " is to n great extent brought about bv the existence of 
Missionary colleges, especially in places where nimilar Govemmtnt institutions arc provided* 

Sarnie to Iho interMl of bigb education «l-y 

charging fees on a very low scale I ««,Id suggest that no State aid be given to any bigl er 
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edacational lastitntion m places nbere & Bimilar institntios is maintained tlie Go^emmetit 
So far as theKortb West is concerned, cases most bo very rare indeed, where in anj town, however 
lai^e, one college IS not Bunicient for the requirements of the people I would also suggest that 
in every cose in which State aid is given to aay college^ the aid should be given on the expressly 
stated condition that the scale of tuition fees payable by students in such aided institution 
shall under no circumstances he lower than that payable m Government colleges 

Qiet So —Do educated Natives in yoor province readily find remunerative emplor* 
jnenl? 

Am So — In my opinion educated Natives do not ** readily ’’ find remnncrative employ- 
ment 

So far as Government service is concerned, the nmlah and heads of offices have a stronr* 
aversion to the employment of educated yonng men to servo under them Then, again, noU 
withstanding the existence of such a large number of graduates from the colleges in North- 
esterii Provinces and Ondh, you will find scarcely one in the subordinate executive service, 
or serving os bead of an office establishment m the judicial, revenue, or any other departments 
of the pul lie service The recent circnlar with reference to the appointment of candidates to 
ministerial posts will have a silutiry effect, so far ns primary and middle class education are 
ooucenied Uniil, however, a well digested and more comprehensive scheme for throwia'» 
ope i all the highly paid posts in the Government service to competition by educated Natives 
IS put in operation, the present state of things will continue, so far as relates to the progress 
of high education in the province It is not absointely necessary to declare gmdnates or any 
special class of educated young men to be the only el gible candidates But the scheme should 
be so laid as to operate again<t the intrusion of incompetent men into tlie ranis of the un- 
covenanted service A move in this direction will he far more gefierally useful to the people 
than any scheme for appointing Natives to posts specially re'^erved for the covenanted civil 
eervice, which cm hut create unpleasant relations between the rulers nnd the ruled At 
present the prevailing principle on which Natives are selected to fill well paid opporntments 
falls, IQ most cases, very little short of rani. favouTilism Power nnd responsibility in the 
hands of ill educated men will incur the danger of being grossly abused The sooner, there- 
fore, the lufiuences of interest and 'patronage' in maiing appointments pve way to a more 
enlightened aud honourable sjstem, the better for the esnso of uigh education and the public 
service 

Qutt 8G —Is the instruction imparted m secondary schools calculated to store the minds 
of those who do not pursue their stud es farther with useful and practical mforoation ? * 

Ant The courseof instruction adopted msecosdary schools is fairly calculated to 
store the miQd8*of scholars who mny not pnrsae tbeir studies any further, with useful aud 
practical information Any violent nnd radical change in the sobjects of instruction will be 
1(1 ndvirice of the times, and (acoasratene with (heconserrative nod almost traditional theory 
of edncation Text books for teaching the method of keeping accounts, short treatises on 
tMtecrohgf, and erea SCTenoe pf/aws oo tbff pha of i}w Engheb seboo) eta orth 
advaslage be introduced into nil middle class schools, and sprcial prizes and scholarships nr 
other rewards might be given for the encouragement of tbo study of, and proficiency in, those 
subjects 

Quet 37 — Do yon think there u any troth in the statemeDt that the attention of teachers 
and pnpils is undnly directed to the entrance examination of the University ? If so, are you of 
opinion that this circnmstance impairs the practical value of the education in secondary schools 
for the requirements of ordinary life ? 

Jnf 87 — I am certainly of opinion that the attention of teachers nnd pnpils is nnduly 
directed to the University entrance cxaroination in almost all schools teaching np to that 
standard This circumstance certainly impairs the valoe of instruction received by scholars 
who do not extend their stodies beyond ibe sccondaiy stage of education I would strongly 
advoente the wholesale separation of the middle-clara schools intended for the purpose of 
giving secondarj instruction from high class schools which are legitimately intendea to serve 
as fevers to high eilncational institutions 1 will refer more fully to this subject in my answer 
to the 47 th question 

* Quet S3 — Do yon think that the number of pupils m secondary schools who present 
themselves for the University entrance examination a undnly large when compared wiU tl e 
requirements of the country? If you think so, what do you regard as the cauagj of this 
state of things, aud what remedies would you suggest? 

Ant S3— In addition to what I have stated in rty answer to the preceding question, 

I will only add that the number of pupils in secondary schools who present thom*ehes for tl e 
University entrance examination is not Urge when compared to the requirements of the 
conutr), but ccrtamlv large when compared to the number of students who prosecute their 
studies further in n college 

Quft 39 hat system prevails in your province with reference to scholarship , and 
have yon any remaris to male on the subject? Is^the scbolardiip system impartuUy ad 
ministered as between Government and aid^ scbcols t 
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Aas 29 ^(a) There exists a eham of scholarships which will lead n desemiig scl olar 
from tecondaty intTOotion lo lie lighert BtimJari ot edacitioo ntacli coIlegM m tills ptovmca 
have to offer ,, , . i 

m I nm onable to state whether the scholarship system is impartially administered as 
iKtTO G<neinm.iit and aided .chools 1 lane beard on cninpaiot. no the eoliject, beyond 
what may be regarded as due to the maintenance of a more efficient teaching stati m the 
Government schools 

Ones SO —Is Jlnnicipal support at present extended to grant in.a\d schools, whether 
belonging to Missionary or other bodies, and how far is this support likely to be permanentr 
Am 5(5— So far as I am aware, mnnicipal support is given to grant in aid schools, 
whether kept up by Missionaries or other bodies -In order to make this snpport pemanent, a 
portion of the funds set apart for educational purposes might he devoted to giving aid to 
deserving middle class schools established within the limits of the Municipality 

Q«e» SI —Does the UniverBily cnrncnlum afford a sufficient training for teachers m 
secondary schools, or are special Normal schools needed for the purpose ? 

Ans 81 —Speaking generally, I would toy that the University currjculm of studies does 
give a sufficient training for teachers m secondary schools lu my opinion special Normal 
schools are not needed for the purpose 

S2 — "What is the system of school inspection pursued in your province? In what 
respect is it capable of improvement ? 

Ant 32— The task of school inspection is for the most part confined to the educational 
authorities and not efficiently performed by them It would be better if the co operation of 
educated residents in towns and villages were secured to aid m this work The members of 
the district hoards might severally he entrusted with the inspection of schools which are 
situate within a convenient distance of their residence 

Qb« 3S —Can you suggust any melbod of eecunog efficient voluntary agency in the 
work of inspection and esamination ? 

Ant 83 — Td addition to what I have stated in my answer to the preceding question, 1 
would suggest that the privil^es of insMctmg and examining schools miglit advantageoosly 
be accorded to Oovernment officers, pleaders and to educated men id general 

Qutt 84 —How far do you consider the text hooks in use in all schools suitable ? 

Alis 3^— The test books in use id Engl $b ecbools ore not, in my opinion well chosen 
The old senes of Readers known (if my memory serves me right) as *• Rengal Readers” are 
far more suitable foe Native youths 


Quei 55— Ate the present arrangements of the Eilncalion Department in regard to 
naTDiuations or text hooks, or in aoy othei way, sneh ns unnecesBarily laterfere with the free 


develooment of private institutions ? Do they in any wise tend to check the development of 
natural character and ability, or to interfere with the production of useful vernatmlar liter 


Ans 55— I do not think that the present arrangement of the Education Department, 
with respect to examinations and text-books, unoecessarily interferes with the free development 
of private institatioaa 1 am of opimoo, however, that the langoa^e of text books (Hmdi) 
not ^ing the real vernacular of the people, the use of such hooks is detnmental to the healthy 
development of vernacular literature, properly so tcoarded 

, Q«^» 35— In a complete scheme of education for India what part can, in ycrur opinion, 

be most effectively taken by the State and by other agencies ? > J t 

,1. circumstances of the country, undertake 

the direct wntrol and management of elementary and high education It is to the manifest 
advantage of the State tjiat a larger nnm^r of the people should be literate It is equally 

^vantageous to the State that there Aouia ben body of men who will by imhihmg ideas of 

Western science and earning, help in the task of civilising the country, and m bringing their 
With^^*Drihsh'ro°r^ appreciation of the blessings resulting from, and to aympathise 


...J/™' ‘r ““"3. 'I;™. " « BBtaral ontconiB, IhB insl.lutions for e™*"® 

bo^Sment'^^ley ’>■' BiremslancBB, be cared for bj other than 


nlenl Zm ‘ ^ fon tb.nk Uial the mlbdrawal ot GovetBmeat to a laiee 

^rpMMt “ ® “e«io«B Bad cocb.oat™ for local 


»ana-ZeSTl^cb»S*.'L°Lb' Government lo a large ejtent from the direct 

eEcienov but affeet imnnn 1 to** preseot crrcomstanceB not only impair tbcir 

“'““‘’on in this eouolry The immedule effect o! 
.neb witbdraival will lo that the task ot edoeatmn mil be taken op very greatly by the eeveral 
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(lenomiDatioQS of Christian Missionaries m India. The extensive inerense id the namber of 
ilisbionnry colleges or schools which mil incMtahly ensue might not he deemed quite consis. 
tent with the principle of strict religions neutniitjr which the Government is so anxious to 
maintam The present state of educational aCairs iu this province does not warrant the 
growth of a spirit of reliance “ upon local exertions and combtualtotr for local purposes ” 

Ques 8S — In the event of tlie Government withdrawing to a large extent from thn 
direct management of schools or colleges, do youapprehend that the standard of instruction 
in an} class of institutions would deteriorate? If you IhiuL so, what measures would you 
suggest in order to picvent this result? 

Ant 38 — Ja) I believe that the standard of instruction will deteriorate in colleges and 
high schools if Government were suddei ly to withdraw from the direct managtment of thoso 
institutions There will, m that case, not be the same class of teachers and professors in thosu 
institutions 

(J) The cause of high education will Buflei irreparably if Government were to withdraw 
from the control and support of colleges Tlie interests of secondary education will not ba 
injured if Government were gradually to withdraw from the maaagemeQt of middle class 
schools, and transfer them to competent local bodies under State snpcrvision. 

Quit 35— Does definite instruction m duly and the principles of moral conduct occupy 
any place in the course of Gcveinment colleges and schools? Have you any suggestion to 
make on this subject ? . 

Ant 39 —{a) Definite instrnetions ''lodnt} and the principles of moral conduct'” will 
be out of place in a collegiate institution. Nothing of tho kind is done ta Government 
schools 

(2) I would suggest the introduction of snch books as ” the moral class hook ” into 
the curriculum of studies m schools 

Quet Are any steps taken for promoting the physical well being of sfndenfs in the 
schools or colleges in your province? Hare you any sn^estions to make on the subject? 

Am 40 '—(c) So far as 1 am aware, no steps are taken in tho colleges and schools in this 
province for promoting the physical well being of the students. The ouly exceptions are lu 
the eases of Muir Central College and the Benares College, where students nro encouraged to 
play cricket, foot ball, &c 

(j) I would propose that a certain allowance be made towards tho furtlieraneo of this 
object to every Government school or college The care of this branch of inslruotion might 
bo entrusted to a teacher who, by reason of hia traioiog and Iialits of life, ts likely to take a 
person'll interest m the physical well being of the slade&ls 

Quet 41 —Is there indigenous instruction for guls in the province with which you are 
acquainted, and if so, what is its character? 

Am 41 — There are no lodigcoous girls' ecbools in this province that I know of 

Q««. 42 —What progress has been made by the Department lu mstitntiDg schools for 
girls^ ami what is the character of the instrnction imparled in them? Illiat improvements 
can you suggest? 

Ant 42 — (a) The progress made by the Edocationa! Department in instituting schools 
for girls has been very little, compared to tbe actual requirements of the conntry The Gov- 
ernment schools (bat do exist for the cJucatJou of girls giro elementary instruction I am 
not aware of the existence of any Government school teaching up to tbe standard of high 
or middle class schools for boys The aided schools for tbe latter purpose arc, if my informa- 
tion be correct, mostly meant for Christian girls 

(2) I would suggest that in every district a certain number of Native gentlemen be 
appointed to form a committee for the spread of female edncation 

Quit 43, — Have you any remarks to make on tbe subject of mixed schools? 

Ant 43 — 'Mixed schools arc, and for years to come must continue to be, in advance of 
tbe ideas of tbe people with regard to female education and, generally speaking, tepngnant 
to their socul habits and customs 

Qiiet 44 — TThat is the best roe'hod of providing teachers for girls? 

Ant 14 —The most feasible plan for providing teachers for girls' schools will be to ap. 
point Native Chnstian, Dnrasian, and Last Indian ladies for tbe purpose There are Normal 
schools m Calcutta, wlicie young ladies are trained as teachers, and whence a supply of eSlci- • 
ent teachers can be obtained. 

Qaei 43 —Are tbe grants to girls' schools larger in amount, and given on less onerous 
terms, than thoco to boys’ schools , and is tho distiuction suQIcicntly marked ? 

A It 45 — I am unable to answer this question eatieractorily In my opinion schools for 
girls should be far more liberally i^t with in the matter of grants in aiJ than schools for 
boys 
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Oa, ^5 -In tbe promotion cl fcmiilo ediionlioa, mhot .bore hm olrcojy been lalcn by 

EnropeonloL, ood bow for irouH it be pcooiblo to increoso tbc mtere.l wb.eb l.die. m.gbt 

take mtliw cause? , , , i a *. 

j., 4S —V!ith lioDourable exceptions here and there, European ladies (unconnected with 
Missionary bodies) have taken no mteresk wiateyer in the prorootion o£ female education in 
thrirproSnce jiad.es connected with the Zenana Mission Society, and others whose has. 
hinds ate Missionaries have exerted themselves in instituting girls schools, hut such institu- 
tions ate ucfoituuawly attended only hy girls of the lowest castes, who are persuaded to come 
hy reason of the peounnty luducements held ont to them I would suggest the adoption of 
the following measures i— 

(1) The appointment of ladies’ committees in every large town, or wherever possible, for 
the purpose of instituting, visiting, and examining girls’ schools In the case of lames who 
have to accompany their hnshands into thointemr of the districts, the taa of mspection and 
examination of schools established in mral districts might he entrusted to them A great deal 
of good could he done by Eutopein ladies having no connection with any religious society 
taking an active personal in the spread of female location 

(2) The appointment of European ladies as honorary visitors of girls’ schools 

Ques 47— HVliat do you regard as the chief defects, other than anj to which you have 
already referred, that experiei ce Las brought to light in the educational system as it has 
been hitherto administered? What snggesUons hive you to make for the remedy of such 
defects? 


Ant 47 — I have to find fault with the system of instruction which prcviils in the 
English schools in this cocntiry Vi bether these schools he \ lened as feeders for colleges or as 
institutions for the purpose of imparting secondary education, they liaie failed to achieve either 
of those objects , ond the failure is, in my opinion, nUnhutahle to the method of instmetion puf 
sued in them Let me explain myself Take an ordinary institution like the EeuaresCoIle 
giate School, with which I am most familiar, having been educated there There are 9 or 10 
classes which take students through a course of seven years' study before they can hope to pre- 
sent themselves to the Enifersity entrance examination This period of seven years, it mar 
be stated, applies to the case of a hoy of fair ability who takes a class at the eudofeaeli 
session The result of this seven yea^ study is, in my opinion, not eommensurnte with the 
time spent in a school This accounts very greall} for the fact that n comparatively small 
number of undergraduates are successful in their University career 

The whole curriculum of studies prescribed for the several classes of a Government school 
might be divided into two sections (1) English language and literature, and (2) general 
subjects of iDStniction nx, history, geogiaphy, and mathemalics The metliud adopted for 
teaching boys ‘'EDgli«b” is to take them through n course of so called Headers, from the first 
of the series, which 18 a primer, to the roost advanced, containing poetical and pro*e pieces 
fiom well known authors The mode in which the boys are taught is, with the exception of 
three or four higher classes, this — Eyery sentence lo the book is translated by the teacher into 
the vernacular, and this trauslation » committed to inemoTy, panot-like, by the pupils In 
some cases, the teachers have translations of the text books ready, wl ich is dictated to the 
boys and taken down in writing by them ns each day's lesson is set This translation is 
repeated the next day after the readii gof the lesion in English is oier I know of instance? 
in which these translations are printed, and each boy provides himself with a copy of these 
books in order to sue himself the irksome task of wntiug out the translation of each day’s 
lesson in English from the teacher’s dictation Then, again, some of these Reidcrs are most 
loartiGcially compiled, and not suited to the capacity of Native youths in whose hands they are 
placed In one of the number of the senes of Iteaders will be found such pieces as Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy, Adam’s Prayer from klilton, and others of a sinulat cliatacter The hove ate utterly 
mcanable of understanding whit they are made to read through, and 1 venture to submit that 
no efforts on the part of p translator, however accurate a scholar he may be, will enable a 
Native lad to comprehend and recognise the beauty of such highly artistic pieces of composi- 
tion in the English, language » * 


TVe will now take English grammar From a work which professes to leach tic element- 
ary rules within the compass of 10 or 12 pages to the elaborate work written hy Professor 
Angus on the English tongue, there are several intermediate text books In the lower forms, 
the boys ha« to repeat the definitjons without in the least comprehending them , and the 
mminer at the end of the session is perfectly aatwfied with what might be properly regarded 
* f the bora’ understanding Take an ordmary hoy of the 

middle form, m , the fifth class in a Bcbodconawtmg of 9 classes, and eiarmoe him in Eng 
an intransitive vcib He will give you readily the rigmarole 
definitiou of u verb in which the «actiTO does not pass from the doer to the^ object ’ Ask 
h m to explain what he understands of this definition in hi» own words, either in Eii»Iish or m 
'' aZ^ » .T! “T signification of the teims inlrausitive 

vou th^r>w ^ eomprel ension 1 he boy will give 

you the ptupeifect tense, third person singular number of the verb “to write,” hutackhim 
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to mike n«e of tl at word m composin" aa easy eentenee, and tbe poor bo/ mil be at bis mts’ 
end I hope I shall not be deemed gnilty of exaggerating facts it I add that in most cases a 
boy brought np in one of these schools^ begins to learn English grammar before he knows 
anything of the constrnction of his own language History and geography are taught much, 
in the same vny In the case of mathematics things are just a little better j but the same 
method of instrnction is applied with more or less force in all branches of study 

T1 e reason for the anomalous state of things I complain of seems to me to be obvious 
The rudimentary portion of a boy’s education most be imparted to him in his own vernaeular, 
in the language in which he thinks It seems to me to he mere waste of time and energy to 
seek to teach a boy general subjects of instmclion in a language which he can only understand 
b) means of translation into another language which is his mother tongue The result of 
this method of instruction seems to be highly deplorable A large number of boys 
hare to leave these schools unable to prosecute tleir studies beyond a certain point;^ 
and they go away haring acquired only a useless smattering of the English language The 
licst portion of tl eir time has been frittered away, not in storing their mind with tacts, which 
might properly he said to constitute the elements of real edocation, but lu a ram endearonr to 
I n^rara that which is most natural in order to Mei to learn that which can only be learnt by 
a highly ortificnl proce«s They are thus neither prepared for recetring the bertedts of Uni- 
versity education, nor can they be said to hare done much in the way of acquiring general 
knowledge of some practical value 

One of the great principles to he observed in the art of teaching— in fact the most im 
portant principle — is to impart instruction in the manner in which the facts taught can be 
most easily conveyed to the compTehec«ion of young minds That which is readily understood 
will be easily and long retained The solution of the problem, whether it is easier to suggest 
fiets to a boy's understanding m his own vernacular or in a foreign language admits of uo 
difficulty hat I ask for is that tlie Department of Public lustructiou and persons charged 
with the task of educating youths in this country, do once for all recognise the exact import- 
ance of the principle 1 hare tned to elucidate If the initructioo sought to be imparted 
to the boys in clashes tencbiog up to tbe etanderd of middle class schools, is to be of 
my real value and permanent advantage to them, whether in their after life in the world, 
or in their college career, I submit that tbe vehicle of )D«trnctiOD must be lu the 
vemacular, so as to ensure the easy compreheusioo and retention of facts taught to them 
For in*tance, yon want to teach a lad of 10 or ) 1 yearn of age, and of average intelligence, 
the facts of Ind an history Now, if you teach him those facts in English, what do vou do f 
Yon lead the youth, howerer gently, to dash from bis mind impressiooe as thej come upper- 
most in bis own vernacnlar, in order that he should receive those very ideas in n form in which 
tl ey were not naturally presented to his mind before Repeat the same process and what 
happens —an idea pure and simple m itself is made complex in the conree of its formation, 
before it is conveyed to the yonog mind in the shape yon wi>h it to be received It is not 
sufficient answer to say that a certain degree of success has been achiev ed by the Eng) sh 
schools A little obserra ion and refiection will enable any unprejudiced person to perceive 
that if tbe facts constituting the average quanlam of knowledge taught m these schools be 
remembered by the boys at all, the reprodnclion of the impressions of those facts will, m the 
ca«e of tIio«e who have not (he capacity to think in Enu} sh, be in tbeir vernacular I may 
also add that only so much of the total qMulity of facts taught will be remembered by them 
as the boys have learnt to understand and retain in their own language 

1 bei* respectfully to commend the above observations to the serious consideration of the 
Edncation Comcni aion If the objections I have urged against the English school system be 
deemed valid, I would suggest the adoption of the following measures — 

Pirtl The enforcement of n uniform rule that the te^chiog of all subjects of general 

insiructiOQ ehaU be in the vemacular, m all institutions and classes educating np to the 
standard of the middle cla*^ schools This will render necessary tl e aboJ tion of all junior 
classes in English schools except the first two or three, to be kept up for the purpose of pre 
parin'* hoys for the University entrance examinatiou In all middle class schools English will 
be tauf»ht a? a language There will tbns Jie no nece'Sity for keeping id Eng] sh schools more 
than ascertain number of classes absolutely necessary for teaching the subjects required for 
matnculation I would even go so far as t® suggest that the rotes of English grammar might, 
in the first instance, be taught to the boys in the vernacular , and when they are able to under 
stand the construct on of easy sentences, then thev should be entrused with the study of 
English grammar m English Sly idea is principally derived from the method of teaching 
Latin grammar and composition so generally adopted rn tbe schools in England English 
composition can very easily be learnt from text books written on tbe plan of Henry s Senes of 
Latin Books The nearest approach to such text books have been made in this province by 
ilr Stapley, and Baba ilatbura Prasada Jlisra, bnt there is great room for improvement 

Secondly —The separatio i of tl c English schools from the middle class schools through- 
ont the country In the former class of institutions general instruction will be given in 
English a second language be ug taught at the option of the boys whereas m the latter, 
general ’instruction will be given in the vemacular, English being treated as a second language 
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In that case, hoys who have no arnhitwn to ent« on a college career will regard theic eduea. 
tiou as completed as soon »3 they liave reached the iugheet stage of knowledge attainable in 
the middle class schools 

High education ,□ the sense in which it u at piesenfc understood, must for years to come 
be "IVCU IQ English Hence the necessity of maiotaioiag English schools These echools 
should not theiefoie he regarded as places for giving secondary iiisfiuction Let them be 
raUd at their real worth Regard them ns feeders foi high education and nothing else 1 
would divide all educational inatitutiona into thiee eksscs oud define theic objects thus — 
hi Pftfflory ficAeo?*— The object of these schools is to impaifc elementary lustruction 
(reading, wiiting and arithmetic) to the largest possible number of the people 

S»fl JUM/e Class ScXoels —These might either be purely vernacular or Anglo vernacular, 
accordiDg as English IS or is not taught in these schools These institutions nre chiefly in- 
tended foi the bull, of the middle class Here the standard of instruction given should be 
of such a character as to convey a knowledge of facts generally useful lu all the practical con 
cerus of life 


3rd n lU TdutaUsTttl iMiii^hons — 1>« , all colleges teaching the subjects prescribed bj 
the Univeisity and English schaols kept up for the purpose of preparing young men to entei 
into the college In my opinion both the college and the English school should be regarded n« 
one institution In places where Govcri ment maintains a college, the English school might 
be attael ed to such college , and the whole instiiulion could be then supervised and controlled 
by one agency This measure can be recommended on the ground of economy 

The above tlivee classes of institutions should be treated, ns far as possible, os distinct 
systems of instruotion 

Q«« 4S —Is any part of the expenditure incurred by the Government ou high education 
in your province uaneoessaty ? 


das 43 —The expenditure inetirred by the North West Government id maintaining the 
three colleges at Agra, Allahabad aud Ceoarcs (with its Sanskrit department) is necessary 
But the expenditure incurred III giving grants for the support of private institutions teaching 
(he Uiiiveisity or college classes is certainly unnecessary and 1 1 cases in wbicli these iiistitu 
twtts are situat* in those three towns or lu adjacent places, the grant in aid has the effect of 
impniriDg the elllciency of the Governmeut colleges, and of being prejudicial to the cause of 
high education lu this province 

Quee Have Goveiomeot institutions been set up in localities where places of in> 
struotioii aheady existed, which might by grants in aid or other assistance adequately supply 
the educational wants of the people? 


Jns 49 —I am not aware of any instance id which Government institutions have been 
set up in tl e Noith West in localities where places of instruction previously erisled What 1 
would complam of is (viJe ay answer to the preceding question) the giving of State aid to 
jrivate jiistitutioDs set tip in or near iocaitties where Goverament lustitutious exist, and which 
adequately supply the educational wants of thrpeople 

SO —Is there any foundatiou for the slaiement that officers of the Education De* 
partroent take too exclusive an interest m higher cdocatiou ? Woul j beneficial results be 
obtained by lulroducing into the Departmeut mote men of practical training in the nit ol 
teaching and school mauagement? 


Ans CO —It IS not true that officers of the Educational Department take too exclusive an 
interest in higher education 


I do not consider that there exists any necessitv for introducing into the Depaitment 

more men of practical training in the art of teaching and school ma agement” The exist- 
ing staff carry on the duties of teaching and school management satisfactouly 

plmSt.l/wS miff''” ““>*»» >« fores m your ptovioce 7 II so. 


« . Ike sjBtem ot pnpil leicl.ore or monilo.s lO 

oAvM.Z f mithtoiiBl.aoohookMlobliBl.- 




r,rere?WW? Si' n fcoloopj; b> ruse primrr into socoalat, kWU mnecossotil, or 
ptemalutolj? Slioold meo.ure, b. tokm to ebook .noli a londenc, ? If „h.t moanres f 

.ocooto, ‘"“’“'J' P«>»»‘«reV toioo primory into 

(4) MoaonreasbOnM betaken to cbecbUis tendeioy only m oiaea where tire exislmn 
nnreW ol rerMe does .ob.,1. „ .nUiownt to mrel the re,«.rereLt, of tf. J^ropTe ” 

aid. ‘'"'*'“7' "0”'‘I be by mthdrawine State 

and liSfiy o»", Ibe ramns of tUe ,1,1., » dm to norma! 
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Qnes 53 — Should the rate of fees m any class of schools or colleges vary according to the 
tneaus of the parents or guardians of the pnpil ? 

Anf 53 — ^The rate of fees in all piiiDaiy and secondary (or middle class) schools should 
rarj aceordmg fo the means of the parents or gnardians of the pupil In the colleges a uniform 
rate of tmtiou fees should, in my opinion, be maintained 

Q«« 54— lias the demand for high education in your province reached such a stage as to 
mahe the profession of teaching a profitable one? Have schools been opened by men of good 
position 03 a means of miintaiDing themselves ? 

Alls 54— (<j) The demand for high edncation m the Noith West has not reached such a 
stage as to make the profession of the teaching a remnnerative one 

(i) I am not aivare of schools having been opened m this province by men of good posi- 
tion and education with the yieiv of earning a livelihood 

Quis 55 — ^To what elapses of institutions do you think that the system of assiguiug 
grants accoidmg to the results of pariodical exannnations should be appfied? Hhat do you 
regard us the chief conditions for making this system equitable and nseful ? 

Ans 55 — The system of assigninggrantsaccordiogiothe results of periodical examinations 
should he applied to middle^class schools only The grant should bemads with reference to 
both tl e number of students sent up for middle class examinations, and also to thu number 
who actually pass , 

Qhcj 65 — To what classe« of institations do you Ihiuh that the system of assigning 
grants lu aid of the sahiies of certifTcated teachers can behest applied? Under what conditions 
do you regard this system as a good one ? 

Ans 66 — The system of assigning grants m aid of the silanes of certificated teachers 
can he best applied to (IJ primiry schoob for hoys, and (2) girls’ schools 

The system should he brought info operation in— (1) cases m which certain d stnets or 
portiou of districts are backward m the cause of education, and (2) in cases m which such 
institutions are established among the poorer classes of the people 

Qhss 57 —To nhat proportion of the gross expense do you flunk that the grant m aid 
shonld a ueunt under ordinary circunstances in the case of colleges and schools of all grides ? 

Ans 57— Under ordinary circurustances the granUn aid should amount to half the 
gross expenses lucurred in maiataioing colleges and schools of all descriptions But in the 
Cdses of pTiraary schools in places backward in the cause of educ'ition, and in that of girls’ 
sohoob generally, the grant lu aid might amonnf to a minimutn of two thirds of the gross 
expenditure * 

Qnes 58 —What do you consider to bo the maximom number of pupils that can bo 
eiSciently taught as a cla«s by one instructor m the case of colleges and schools respectively? 

Alts 58 — I consider that the maximum number of pupils that can be efliciently taught by 
one instructor may be as follows — 

(1) In the case of primary schoob — twenty 

(2) In the case of secondary schools — thirty 

(S) In the case of colleges where iDstmctioD is gives by profcGscrs or lecturers— twenty* 

five 

Ques 59 In your opinion, should fees id colleges bo paid by the term or by the month ? 

Ans 59 —In my opinion fees in colleges shonld be taken by tbe month 
Ques 55 —Does a strict interpretation of the principle of religious neutrality require the 
withdrawal of tbe Oovemment from the direct management of colleges and schools ? 

Ans 55 —A strict interpretation of thepnnapleof religious neutrnhty does not require 
the withdrawal of the Government from the direct mauagement of colleges and schoob 
'Whether the observance of the principle demands tbo withdrawal of State aid from institutions 
where religions instruction is given may be regarded as an open question 

Ques 61 —Do yon think that the institution of University profesaorships would have an 
important clTect lu improving the quality of high education? 

Ans 61 —The institution of University profe^sotships would certainly have an important 
effect ID imparting a healthy tone to the character and quality of high education But these 
professorships should bo distnbuted among tbo different c lieges aOiliated to the Calcutta 
University So far ns the North-'West is concerned there might be three professorships for the 
purpose of delivenug lectures on three distinct hraaches of study, m the three Government 
Colleges nt Agra, Allahabad, and Benares, in order to give a special character to each of those 
institutions Suppose, for instance, the professorships of English language aud literaturn to 
be attached to the Agra College, the professorship o' science to Jluir Central College, and 
that of mathematics to Benares, the result wi’l he that undergraduates wishing to take honors 
in one or other of the«e subjects will attend the college when. lectures are delivered by the 
University professor in the subject he has diosen 
K w p 
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Ohm 6S — -Ti it desirablo that promotions from class to class slioolJ de| end, at any i(a«e 
. f scli^ol education, on the results of pnWic examinations cxtcndin- over the entire province? 
la what cases, if any, is it preferable that «och promotions be left to the ecliool autlioriliea ? 

Jus 62 —Promotions from class to class should bo left to llie school authorities, with tlio 
exception of cases in which cetlam draUnct tta^cs of wistructioii arc reached, to test which a 
unifoim system of eiaminalion is provided for the whole province 

Qifg there any arrangements between the colleges and schools of jour province 

to prevent boys who are expelled from one institotion, or who leave it impropcrlj, from being 
leceived into another TVbat are the arrangements which you would siig^'cst ? 

j„f C3— (a) I believe that there are arrangements for preventing a bay expelled from 
one Government college or school from being received into another Hut wlictlier tlie« are 
such arrangements in the case of schools kept up by Missionaries or other bodies I do not 
know 

(4) Tlie best plan would be not to adroit a boy, who has previously been educated in one 
institution into another, unless he ptodnccs a certificate of chatacUr from the aullionlics of 
the former institution No hoy shonlJ be admitted into any institution withont an enijniry 
being made vtito bis cbavactcT and nntecedents 

Qufs 64— In the event of the Government withdrawing from the direct management of 
higher institutions generally, do you think it d'sinibla that it should retain nnder direct 
management one college m each province as ft model to other coIhgCs , and if to, under what 
limitations or conditions? 


Z»» a —(ft) It would he simply luinous to the cause of high (e lucatiou in th»* proviocc 
if Government wero to withdraw from the maintenance of the existing colleges , should sneh 
withdrawal, however, be dvCiJcd upon, it niUbo absolutely necessary to rclaiu ft model college 
for the province 

(4) (1)— Tlie model college aboold be located not neecs^anty at the bead Quarters ef 
the province, but in the healthiest town m it 

(2) Provision should bo made for the "residence” of the undergraduates If only one 
model college be retained in each province nuder tbe direct managinicnt of the Oovernment, 
1 would propose that the laws in force m the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge with regard 
te residence, diseipline, keopiug ot terms, 8:c , be enforced id these provincial colleges, so far 
IS the cireumstanccs of the country will permit 

(3} The provincial colleges ehonid bo nvblv endowed with scbolarshirs The number 
of these scholarships and the period foe wbicli they may be declar^ to tc Unable, shoull 
(with the exceptioft of schoUtships given for proficicucj in special tnljccls) bo »o rvgulitevl 
ftod fixed as to carry a deserving scholar through tho whole of his University career. 

(4) The provincial colleges most niamtam profe»sorships for lecturing on all or most of 
the subjects of studies in which degrees arc conferral by tbe University 

Ques 6 j — How far do you consider it necessary for European professors to bo employe 1 
m colleges educating up to tbo B A standard? 

Jm C5 — In all colleges leachiug up to the D A standard none but European prof<.''Sor3 
should be employed to lecture on English language and literature Natiies of lugh academi* 
cal flltainmeuts, and who have attained reputation as successful teachers, may be appointed as 
professors of mathematics, science, &c I would, however, object to the cmplojmeut of gra- 
duates, who have not gamed any experieuco m the art of teaching, ns professors in colleges 


Qies 66 - Are Eutopeau ptofeswts emplovcd, « likely to he employed, iii colleges under 
Native management? t j ‘ «> 


Ans 66 European ptofeswrs are likely to be employed lu colliges under Native manage- 
ment for the purpose of giving lectures la "EoglisU” only 

67 — Are the circuinsfances of any class of the popnlation in your province (eff, 
the Muhammadans) such as to require eiceptwual treatment in the matter of English educa- 
tion ( lo what aie these circumstances due and how far have they been provided for ? 

67 —1 do not thiok. that the ciicumslances of any class of population in the North- 
West are so peculiar as to require exceptional treatment m the matter of English education 
tUe Muhammadans occupy n tohtnry position in putting forward claims to “exceptional 
treatment They have a sentiment against attending colleges and schools where instruction 
w f * “ “Tjlem 'Ihis IS sheer prejudice , and it is greaUy to 

be regretted that emmeut JIubammadans, taking stock of such a prejudice, trade thereon witii 
the almost sraister motive of keeping their co-religiomsts socially aloof from tho general body 
^Ki ir ^ ® their strong religious antipathy, they feel an unreasou 

SI »s a pbusihlo ground for East Indians and Eurasians ol ject 

^ institntions attended by Hindus , hut the Muhammadans can have 
r legitimate shire of the “ loaves and 
tW 1 ,1. ''r •r«w*“g tbe benefits of English education It is 

hwr own fault if they do not send their children to institutions founded for the education of 
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nil classes of tlie people In roy opmjon, anything t’lat tends to raise tbe belief that Govcm- 
ment will coanteoanco fheir prejudices is not only untenable on the grounds of stnct ob»er- 
tance of tbe principles of religious neutrality m the matter of education and justice to all 
classes of people under tbe British rule, without distinction of race or creed, but may be 
politically dangerous Tbe decaying remnanfs of tbe old Moslem ^aa/«<r towards tbe Hin- 
dus must die out 

Ques 69— rHow far would Government be justified in witbdnwing from any existin'- 
sebool or college in places where any class of the popuKtiou objects to attend the only altern^ 
tive institution on the ground of its religions teaehiog? 

Jut 68— Tn my opinion Government would not be justified iii withdrawing from the 
maintenance of any existing college or school if the only alternative institution is objected to 
by tbe people on tbe ground of its religious teachiug 

Ques 69 —Can schools and colleges under Native management compete successfully with 
corresponding instilntions under European management ? 

Ah3 69 — In tbe present state of education and civilisation in this country, schooU and 
colleges under Native management cannot hone to compete, with any degree of success, with 
corresponding lostitotions maintained under direct European management 

Quet 70— Are the conditions on which grants in aid are given in your province more 
onerous and complicated than necessary? 

Atts 70 —1 have no remarks to male on the sj stem of grants-m aid m addition to what? 
I have already said in my answers to questions tonclung on that subject 

BfiVAUES, • 

The 8lh 188S 


An Addi css affainsi the ahohUon of the Agra College from the Memlers of the 
Agt a £af 
To 

Tile nONOirEA.BLE W. W HUNTEH, ild, cie, 

President <f the Education Commission 

HovotjiLuiLE Sib, 

^e, the members of tbe Agn Bar, beg most cordially to welcome tbe Provineial Com- 
mittee of tbe Education Commission and its illustrious President, tbe llonoumbie Br Ilnnter, 
and to express our most heartfelt tbanks for the diainterested labours of tbe Commission m tb^ 
caoso of our National Education 

As members of tbe legal profession, we cannot but humbly yet earnestly odiocate the 
cause of high education m a province in which it is yet in its infancy But while we do this, 
we beg also most sincerely to s) mpathiso with yon in your efforts to spread primary education 
among the lower classes of tho people, and only desire that this most noble object maybe 
achieved without nuy injury being done to the cause of high education 

Bcsiding at Agn, we are obliged to educate our children here, for we cannot, lu their tend- 
er age, send them to distant towns for education U is, therefore, to us a matter of deep regret 
to bear that >t is m tbe contemplation of Ooveromeut to abolish tbe Agra College This 
college has been in existence for neatly sixty (^0) years and many of its alumni Lave greatly 
distinguished themselves in life Tbe princely endowment of tho late Pandit (langa Dhar 
Sasbtn yields an annual income of upwards of lls 25 000, and it seems to us that by judicious 
and local managemeut, this sum is nearly ButGcient for the maintenance of the collegi. Con- 
sidering that if tbe college be abolished there would be no Government institution imparting 
high English education trom Lahore to Allahabad, and the cause of education in this backward 
province would bo inaterully retarded, we respectfully solicit your kind sympathy and beg that 
yon will help us in tbe preservahon of the- college, as we believe that tbe want of progress 
III tho collegiate department of late years is greatly, if not solely, •due to jnetScient 
management 

■\\ e bog to a'sure you that if nMe«sary, the people of Agra are willing, through respectable 
and tmstwortliy representatives, to take op the management of tbe college with its endowment 
and to maintain it at its present standard of edacatioo under tbe supervision of Government 
c gii e our sincere and hearty assurances that we shall do our best to help llicm 

Tbe Bar, and tbe subordinate judicial and executive services of this province arc said to be 
very vfcak, and this is owing principally to the want of a sufllciciit numlicr of institutions 
imparting legal inslruction e think that this want may bo to a great extent remedied by 
openiag such institutions la connect/oii with the Agra and Btoarcs College*, where barnsttrs 
and jjstinguwbcd pleaders might be jppwaled lecturers on comparalncly small talaric* Mo 
have every hope that they would soon become self saj porting M e leg that you will give tbii 
matter such consideration as it dc'^cm* 

AOBi, 

The llli Aujutl 1SS3 
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ireKoitiiLs ErtATwa to the 


Jn Address agumst tie Milion of lie Apa CMegefiom lie Mmuapal Cam. 
tmmoners of Agra 


To 


The HONOTTHABLE 'W "W* HUNTEE, i-ld, cie, 

I'resident of the Udiication Commission 


IIO-^OEILiBtX Sia, 

■^e tbe'MMWopalGomrmMioaeraof Agta,deemout8elmfottnmtein tJ e fact that our 
city has been selected ns ooe where the Education Commission is to hold some of its mectii gs 
tVe cous der this a great honor, and we hasten to Mprc«a to you, Sir, and the other gentleraea 
of tl e Commission our high appreciation of the arduous duties before } ou nud of the nseidnity, 
zeal and ability hitherto abundantly etineed in the pioaecntion of your wotU 

YTe desire to assure you oC out emew gt\t\ln<le for the dismtevested zcil with which you 
ate endcuTOutiug to solve one of the most important questions of the day, ttz , how best to 
promote education in all its branches among all classes ot the people, and we pray that the 
Divine blessing may assist and sustain your eiTorts 

TVe deem ourselves especially foitunate in being honored with a visit of the Education 
Commission now, for not oniy the citizens ot Agra bnl the inhabitants of Upper India of all 
creeds and classes ate threatened with an unexpected danger and calamity, in view of which we 
gladly turn to you relying on your sincere sympathy and unswerving justice tTe have leam 
ed with profound surprise and regret that the Government of India contemplates tlie nholition 
of the Agra College, an institution which has been in our midst for sixty years, and we gladly 
avail ourselves of this opportunity to lay before the Commission our conteutioa in this matter 
The principal cause assi^Qod for the abolition of the Agra College is that the expenditure is 
excessive, while the resiuts nre email Now tre venture to invite your best attention to the 
fact that this college is maintaioed fiom endowments known os "the Gunga Dbur bequest, * 
(innually supplemented by grants from the Goveioment revenues Tbs grants to Agra nre 
extremely small as compared with those of Benares and Allahabad For example, the educa 
tion report of last year shows that the grant to Agra was lu round figures Its 10,000, while 
to Benares was Rs 42,000 and to Allahabad lie 58 000, and^the cost to Government per 
student was in Benares Rs 59S, la Allahabad lU 1,028, while m Agra it was only Its 494 
If expense to Oovernoent, then, be taken into consideration, Agra is the last of the college* to 
be abol sUcJ 

As to the pauci^ of the stiidenU in the college department the citizens of Agn have 
regretted the fact for long, and they beg that the investigation of its cause may engage the 
attention of the Commission More especially as it appears that no progress has been made m 
the col/ege department, white (he school de^ artment has made most satisfactory pT0gtc«3 In. 
1870 tbeie were less than 160 ecbolare in toe school department, now their number has increased 
more than threefold, tl eie being above 600 scholars in 1883, and this notwithstanding that it 
has three formidable iivals in its vicinity, which teach about 1,200 scholars 

We regret extremely that of 1 000 scholars, whose education has so far progressed that 
they are ready to enter the college depaitment, less than SO are found who continue their etodiea 
there So much, we, the citizens ol Agra venture to submit for the consideration of the Cora- 
mission "We ask for patient investigation as to the management of the collegiate depart* 
ment of this institution, which, when its results are compared with those of other similar insti* 
tutiOLs, seems essentially bad, as we are convinced that it will result in a reconsideration of the 
orders which seem to be on the point of issue lequiring our college to be closed 

We do not eiKjToach on tbe valoaWe lime of the members of the Commission further than 
ra ask them for a carefnl rerusal of n memorial submitted by us to Government, and the report 
by the Collector of the distnet, reviewiDg tbe whole circumstances on this subiect, dated 27th 
March last •' ' 


In concloaioD, we repeat our sense of the high honor oonferved ou tbe city by its selection 
as a place for the meeting of the Commission, and onr conviction that the cause of education 
thToughout the length and breadth of India will be furthered and snstaiued by its wise and 
zealous lahanrs •' 


Tht nth A gntl J8S9 


Statement made at a TuUic Meeting tn the Muntcipal Town Mall of Agn 
ogaxnst the abolition of the Agra College hy the cittsens of Agra 

‘I*® Mmiieipal Town Hall of Agra on tbo S8th Febrnar 
^ Agra College at n 

present footing, and to show to the public the unjustiriableuess of the Goyerument lu abolisl 
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mg this old and famous institution, the Agra College the following gentlemen were present — 
Pandit I^edat Nath, Munslu Slieo Narain, Doctor Mookund Lall, Miinslu Nirunjun Lai, Lala 
GirJhat Lai, Munshi Nuiid Kishore, Maulvi Ah Ahmed, Maulvi Qhiilatn Safdar, Hakim 
lahtak All, Uahu Baij Nnutli, Balu Alnlhra Das, Lala Dwarka Das, ifunsLi Sukliuu Lai, 
Bahu Jamn-i Das Babu Jiignl Behan, Babu Bircshwnr Sircar, Babu Qobmd Chnnder Rai, 
Babn Jadhu Nautli, Bibu Bajkristo Bancrji, Sheikh Abdul GufToor, Lala Bam Narain, Mirza 
Karim Beg, Pandit Jaggau Nath, Pandit Maharaj Das, ifaulvi Tirab Ah, Maulvi Zamm 
All, Lala Pirbhoo Djal, Babu Kisben Natam, Babu Bam Das, Babu Araar Natli, S;ed 
Mobsm All, Lala Bhiigwan Das, Lala Jaikuben Das, Doctor Navin Cbunder, Babu Janki 
Bnllub, Mr L S Beddy, Mr T Martin, Konwar Kunhje Singb, Lala Bam Natam, Pandit 
Ganga Bishen, Pandit GangaBam, Babu Bam Chundra, Babu SUihan Lai, Babu Bankej Behan 
Lai, Klauhi Fidab Hussan It was brought to the notice of the gentlemen present that the 
Government of India have almost settled to nbolish this time honoured institution with which 
the people of Agra Lave so long been associated Tho GoTcrnment resolution says — “In the 
event of a strong local desire being manifested for the maintenance of the college on its present 
footing, the Government of India would not object to make over the institution, together with 
a portion of the endowed funds to a body of local trustees or to a local committee provided 
that such trustees or committee nndertake to maintam it on efBcicnt footmg, afid subject, as 
regards Government aid, to the ordinary terms and conditions of tho local grant in aid 
rules ” 

In the first place it was remarked that no attempt was ever made at reformation, and no- 
means ever thought of for curtailing the expenses Tie distnct ofBccrs and local committees 
were never asked to eorjuireinto tlio causes which brought about thS general decay of the -college 
department in shape of empty class rooms and poor results on one 1 and, and heavy expenses 
on the nroFessonal staffon the other If tl c Government came to this sudden nnlooked for, 
unhopeu for, and unnelcomc resolution simply on thestrength of tho report of the bead of this 
institution as to tho dranhacks in its improvements, the abolition of the college sboula not 
have been determiucd upon on such iifidcqiiato grounds aslbo report of a single individual, 
but the Government should have made a tboroogb anvesligation as to tho working of tbe col< 
lege, and if then the present evils could not have been altogetber got rid of, tbey could justly 
have earned ont tbeir dcterroination to close np this collcgo, which has been m existence ever 
since the year 1821- This fact should also be not lost sight of, nay, should form tho stand 
point of onr appeal to tho Government that the college was originally started from fnnda left 
10 the bands of the Government by tho death of Pandit Ganga Dbar Sbastri, solely for the 

g orposcs of Ilindn education m the strict eignifcation of tbe term, for on the death of Pandit 
oega Dbar Shastri the Government took into their bands the managemeut of his estates and 
decided upon employing three«foarths of tbe net income of tbe estates released to the Pandit, 
primarily for tlie Vedio education of Hindns, and secondarily for general education The first 
proposition was to establish three separate institutions, but after mature consideration it was 
decided to build one largo college lu this city for Sanskrit education Agra was chosen as the 
centra! place on account of its being situated near Muttra The Government will (bus see 
that the establishment of the present college was duo solely to Hindu influences, for the grants 
made to Pandit Ganga Dhar came fiora amostortliodoxPiincipality of Hindu chiefs « ,from 
the Peshwa Ganga Dliar himself was a Brabmm of the first water, and after hia death the 
Government too thought it proper to employ the money of a Brahmin On purposes wholly and 
solely Braminical, t%z , the study of tho Vedas Tlioiigh one now cannot hear the chaiitiog of 
Vedm prayers in the ample hall of the Agra College, though oue nowcannbt meet with students 
of the Vedas in the college precincts, but still this fact can never be ignored nor its value 
lessened that the college ts still essentially a Hindu lOstitniiOQ We feel confident that our 
benign Government will themselves take into consideration bow repulsive it will be to the feel 
io<»s of a Hindu, to think that funds belong ng to one who was au orthodox representative of 
the tenets of his rel gion, have been taken away from a Hindu Institution and devoted to other 
purposes Tbe Gorernineut can very well nndcrslaiTd what tbe feel ngs of Ganga Dbar him 
self would have been if be bad known that tbe estote he acquired would one day be devoted 
towards purposes which would be any thing bnt advantageous to Hindu religion and society 

The Government should also consider tlat the bate fact of opening the college both for 
Hindus and Muhammadans does not lay it under the ohhgation of giving portions of the 
endowment to both of these races, should Uio present college cease to exist os a Government 
institution That a wrong was perpetrated in admitting Muhammadans to an institut on 
founded with Hindu money may be admitted, but this, they humbly represent, does not justify 
the Government m lessening the means of the Agra College m eider to subsidiso one ot a 
different creed ' 

The grants of the Pandit consist of certain villages m the Agra and other districts 
yielding an annual rental of Bs 10,400, together with Ks 1,78,400 in Goverumeat securities, 
whoso Tnterest amount to Bs 7,611 per annum In addition to these the college also derives 
Bs 625 per year being the interest of Bs 28^00 invested m Govcniinent swuniies to llic 
credit of the college These are annually supplemented by a giant of Bs 392 from llit 
Gwalior and Bhurtpore estates Thus the total private income of the Agra College is lU 25,02? 

K w p ]07 
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3y arraB^’emeiils were inaie fot the use of the®e tnnmficent grants these snins can only 
he employed on purposes of education, not where the Government choose, but in the specified 
locality of the Agra district, and aa this mty has been in the enjoyment of these funds for 
the last 58 years there is no reason why this should at once be discontinued The Governmeat 
in thus beinc^ the trustees of the Gangs Dbar bequest have a sacred obligation to fulfil] 
and seeing the loftiness of purpose and generous aims of the British administration, we have no 
doubt tha^ the Government would never have, if the matter were properly represented to then, 
come to this unholy resolution which will be tbe cause not only of the greatest sorrow to the 
citi2en3,but will he tl c means of their degradation id social scale It the abolition of the Agra 
College IS due to the present high cspenditure, it is no fanlt of ours, but tl e Government m 
all justice must bear the blame themselves, for in tbe time prior to tbe grading of officers in 
the Educational Department the pay of the staff was not half so high as it is now, and the 
officers then serviog in the Department were not men of mfetior types, bat tad all the attain 
ments of well read aeholars If under other auspices and with a less highly paid staff the 
Agra College is nnahle to compete with joimger brethren, we would allow this might be 
ground for assisting other Hindu institutions with these funds , but a Government which 
cares for its faith will never, they are assured bnild op a Muhammadan college with money 
taken from Hindu endowments Should local mansgement fail, and the desire for bighednca 
tional advantages be no greater than it has been of late years, reductions might then he made 
\n favour of the Allahabad Cniversity, but not for a Muhammadan College For years the local 
officers and people of Agra } ave been disconnected with the management of the college, the 
money of which was given for Hindu purposes lu the Agra neighbourhood 

It will thus he seen that^the people of Agra ate about to suffer for what vn no way can he 
attnhuted to their fail ng, but which the Government in the drst place are chiefly to blame for, 
and which can very easily be remedied The Government should know that as trustees they 
have no right to ann hilate the grant, or dispose of it m poi tious to different institutions other 
wise than those connected with a Hindu eociety Tbe Government sbould also take into 
consideration the fact that the Agra College, being endowed with Its 25,048 annually, this 
sum Itself if left in the hands of proper trustees will be sufficient to defray the expenses of a 
college working up to tbe B A etondard Ihey will be prepared to work the college with its 
endowmeots alone thus releasing about Rs 10 000 which m its present bands tbe Government 
ate called upon to pay And they think that Government will accept thie solution when they 
come to know that the reduction of the Agra College and the dispersal of its fund to (among 
others) a iluharamadan Instit ition will be deeply felt not only in Agra, but among the Hindu 
princes of Rajputana, who still look to Agra as a place of royal asseaation 

Thus the CommitUe beg to say thatin noway can the Government be justified in entirely 
bmkvag up the Agtn CcUege Its expenditure maybe reduced and brought to the same level 
as It was in the time of Aiessrs Middleton, Cann, &c , its system of canying on the workmay 
be Bitereo but it should not wholly cease to exist as a college, especially when tbe Government 
^fleirryrfoflmatfwnisDcewie&teiespintoftheEdoeation Despatch of 1864 However, if 
the Governtnent do not wish it any further to remain as a state institution, the Committee 
beg that the wbole of the eadawmeuU may be made over to a body of local trustees com 
prised Of tbe following gentlemen i 


— Baja Lnchmi i Singh , 

— Dr Jlookund Loll 
— Baboo Bay Nath , 
—Hakeem Syaid Mehr All 
— Hnkecm Syaid Istaq Ah 
— Mecr Imdad Ab, C S 1 
— Munsbi Nund Kishar 
—Band t Ajoodhu Natb 
—Sir Raja Dunkur Rao, K C S I 
— Mirza Nisar Ah Beg 
-Mr T Martin 
— Sailh Luchmun Das 
^Rai Sal g Ram Bahadur 
— Rai Kunhia Lnll Bahadur 
— Moonshi Narain Das 
— Alcer Toorab Ah 
— Meer Mohsun Ah 
— Rai Lil Alookond 
— Mecr Aullay Mahommad 
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It <riw fadlier resoIreJ that a euii-cammiftea consisting of (be following gentlemen 6o 
appointed for the purpose of submitting the mcmonal to tbe Government 
, Dr MooLund Loll, Hong A Sutgeoato H E tht Ttetroy 
Pimdit Juggmi Natb 
Naveen CLnnder Chuckervnrti 
Pandit Kedar Natb 
Jlr T A Mart n 
Ur L S Peddj 
Moonski Juggun Persbad 
„ Girilbnr Lill 

,, Fidab Hosain 

Saitb Narain'Dasa ^ 2Iitllra 
Koonnr Kunbia Siugb, Secretary 

An Address aganat the ahoUtton of the Agra College ft cm the Inhaltinnla 
of Agra, Muthra, and other neighbouring Districts 
To 

The honourable W. W HUNTER, lld cte. 

President of the Education Conmmion 

IIovovRinLE Sin, 

T^e, the inhabitants of Agra, Mnthra and the neighbonring districts in public meeting 
assembled, beg to welcome you and tbe members of the Piovincia! Committee of tbe Education 
Commission to tbe city of Agra and to express to oar bind and benign Oorernmeot onr deep 
gratitude for appointing tbe Education Commission for tbo promotion of national education 
in this country We think the time has come for making tbe enquiry which you are so care 
fully making 

We cannbt too highly valoe the benefits of English edocation We think that tl ey are 
not tbe least important of all tbe benefits which hare been cooferr^ on os hy our eal ghten^ 
Oovemment , 

While we deeply sympathize with you lo yoat endeavours to promote the spread of pn 
nary education, we Immhly think that it IS by high English edncation alone that the nation 
can he civilized aod reformed We therefore leg that in promoting tbe cause of primary 
education not! ing wilt be done to lojure that of high edocation, particularly in this province, 
where each edaention baa not yet mode any great progress 

We cannot tell ynu how grieved and mortified we are to hear that the Government of 
India, against the rcpteseniatious of the people tbe local olBccrs and the North West 
Oovemment, intends to abolish the Agm College and to transfer its endowments to the 
Mnhammadaa College at Aligarh In tbe first place, we cannot understand tbe policy of breaks 
mg up an old and time honoured mstitution m order to help a newly estnhhihed one In tbe 
second place, although we admit with regret that tlie Agra College 1 os not of late shown much 
increase m the number of its pupils lu the college department, ttie reason for its fa lure must 
he sought for in inetficicnt management which deters pupils from joining the college after 
they have finished with the school classes This question should be carefully enqinr^ into 
In tbe third place, this college is almost the only one in the North Western Provinces which 
IS supported by large endowments Tbe noble minded Brahmin and Pandit, Gangsdhur 
Shastri, has left to ns a most mnnificenl bequest for tbo promotion ond encouragement of 
leartimg at Agra, and its princely income, together with that of some other endowments amounts 
toRs 25 000 a jear, which has bilbhitomettbcbnlL of tbe expenses of tbe college While tbe 
Government spends only about Rs lO 000 a year for it it spends Rs 42,000 for tbe Benares 
College and Rs 68,000 for tbe Alnir College at Allahabad, and its cost per student m our 
college IS considerably less than in the other colleges. There is no reason, therefore why tbe 
Agra College of all others should be selected for abolition In tbe fourth place, the Govern 
ment itself is at fault for keeping such a faigbiy paid principal and professors for tie college 
The college can easily he mamtaiDM, we think, at tbe highest standard of tbe Calcntta Uni 
versity, and with better efficiency, by using more largely the services of distinguished Native 
gradnates and, if proper steps be taken in this ditectton, the income of tbe endowments may be 
found safficient for all its expenses 

It 18 to us a matter of groat gratification that you have been pleased to visit us at this 
tune, and we beg that you will kindly make such enquiry into tbe matter as yon think proper, 
and make such recommendations to the Goveriimenl of India as mil preserve to ns and onr 
sons this dear and noble institation 

If tbe rnenour bo Gno that Government contemplates traasfcrnng the endowment of tbo 
Agra College, cither in wbol“ or in part, to the llahammadaa College at Aligarh, vre feel it onr 
bounden duly most solemnly to enter our bambhi hot strong protest against such a proposal 
We do not desire to make any di«tmetion in race or creed, W Pandit Gungadbur bbasln s 
bluest 13 ear property, and we cannot for a moment bebeve that our just and kind Govern 
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mmt w»»U lo gKilly »! .«* » l««l> “ "" '”6’" “ 

"irUi! OoTCraomt b« mlly np iH ii.»J ]» >cmo™ ll.« Agn. College tram II . l»t 
oE Stele Collcgee, we m w.lli.g ow bebelf ot tie ot Age. ond Itc nelsI.Wo,,,- 

dulticU lon»raeoljoJrofJwting.ilil.ed»oJlnnl««rtl) men lo Ule up ll.e college "ilb '•* 

endowmcnli a. trastece, sod to gieo wl.elcier gojnntco tlic Oovcroincnt mep tcluire Eoc tie 

proper managemeut oE tbo college and tU fund \'o ate niiilc coiiH lent tlial wo tliall bo 
Jill to manage tie college with cinciencjr and auccco. will, tie income of tie prcicnt endow, 
ments An essential condition of auecca* m llie matter is Hat lie lodp of trmteea ilall 
bare antbonty lo oppomt, tuspend and diioww all tlio ofltctal* on tbs colle^jo alaH 

Tliat llie people of Acra are alio to conduct and inainUm a collc^ i* prored It the 
history ofthe local Victoria Collepr, which haa for 20 yiT% Ucn cfilctently raana-cd by a 
Natnc comnjittco of manaffcmenl Tlirs comroiUco i» wiling lo gire »l« I elp i« the 
meat of tlio Agra Collego if il lo transfcrrol to ii«, and there n crer^ liopo of tho two initi- 
tnlioDS Icing amalgamated and one atrong and powerful college being formed 

TTe pny that you will taVe ihit our lomlle rrpreicntation into your litid considcTation 
and lay it IcCorc out kind and liberal \ iccroy. III* Liccllency Lord whoto joit an J 

impartial administration, an I whoso warm iiilerral in our welfare, ha* endeared him to nsiul 
IVe can as«ure you that hj helping o* m tlu matter you will place u* under a “ deW jmmen»e 
of endUss gratitude " 

Amu, 

Tit lia J.»3utt ISS2 

An Addrenffom the Jlcmbcrt of the Depuiatton rrprcfenlniff the Hharat 
Jiartha 2^otional dttocKtUon ol Ahsarh im futour cf Uiiuli (ttid pro- 
fca$i9iiat traimng 


TttE HOSfOUll VBLC \V. W' DUNTlin, ilt>,csi,cie, 

J^retidenl ^ Ihc J^Jnenhon Commtsaion 

Sin, 

Vttf memlcra ot tie Dliarat Bmlu Katvonal Attociation of Ahgnih, leg learo to 
approach you with tin* nd Ircj* m tho hope that it may Lo acceptAl ly you, and will rrccire dae 
coofideratioa ftora yourscU and the otner gentlemen who compose tho pri«ent LJucational 
Commi'sion appoints by III* Lsccllencv the \iccroy and Gotetuot Genem of India A* the 
object and aim of our association are to cncoiinge cducalioo in gineral, we fetl it our doty 
to lay Icloic yon and yonr colleague* a few (uggedion* pn educational nucstion*. Tlic associa* 
tion was established hero chienp through the mnuince of Munshi NawalLishorr, jiroprietor 
of the OuitA Jkhiar, the only daily Urdu ne«*p*per in these pronneea and it is in ita coo* 
tempUtian, in consideration cl the piesent »tate of fund* at lU ditpoial, to establish a library 
consisting of bonks on literature, history, science, ond art* in the English, Urdu, Persian, 
Sanskrit and Hindi langmges, and a* iMigarh, through tho indefatigable exertion of our 

venerable contry man the Ilon'blc Syed Akhmed ICiiaw promises to bo nsiat of learning, *11011 

a collection of hooks is calculited to confer immense benefit* on the reading public, beside* 
supplying a crying wont of a suitable place lor holdin' Dtctiog* for ediieationnl and social 
purposes iVc are privitelj, but reliably, informed, that Sit AklCrcd Lvall our able tmd 
enlightened Lieutenant Governor, highly npprom of tins proposal and attempl, and has con* 
dMcended to allow us to call the proposed library nfUr Ins name, wo are Ihcrcforo going to 
christen It as "the Lyall Library " 1\o hare also sanguine hopes anil strong reasons to 
beliero that our noble Government will grant ns a plot of ground for the purpose of con* 
strnoting a building on it in connection with thw library It is hoped thnl as our mean* 
iccteaso further miDifcstation will bo shotni toward* tho encouragement and furtherance of 
education generally and hi^h English edocation particularly 

It IS not a matter of comnwn gratiBcaUon to us to »6 b that an eminent gentleman of 
your intellectual attainments and scholastic abilities, sound learning and deep erudition, ho* 
W ap^iuted a President of tins CoromiMion , there coul 1 not le a better selection, and it i* 
the right man m the nght place, so to speak This fact emboldens us 
rim, J a few suggestions on the question of Lnghsh education In general, and 

n^vprrL!'!f ,*« «ems to he one of the principal objects of 

nresenftA.‘^TV,°'' ‘1 ’WI^TUnt to the wihaUtants of these provinces, who hare at 

present to labour under peculiar diaeulties and disadiantages m this respect It will hem ram 
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to deny the fact that English edneatioa has made little or no progress worth the name m 
these parts, and that onr brethren here are considerably backward in companion with the 
inhabitants of tbe other proTinccs of India Tina state of things no doubt is a deplorable one, 
but not therefore irremediable It still lies in the power of those in anthonty who are real 
fnends of our education, social progress and national improvement, to dense sound and salutary 
means for the amelioration of our condition, and in onr hnmble opinion the adopiion of a very 
simple method will secure this noble and grand object in view Our children meet with 
insurmountable dilFicultiea m the way of their edacation by reason of the introduction and 
prevalence of the Urdu language in the courts and public offices of the whole of the North* 
Western Provinces including Oudh and the Punjab In order to acquire a competent Lnowledgi' 
of Urdu and get a mastery over it, they have to learn Persian, and sometimes Arabic, ns 
without this tliey are not considered to lie thorougbly conversant with Urda required for the 
petfoitnance of works in the said courts and offices It is not m the power of men of ordinary 
intellect and average abilities to acquire more than one foreign language besides their own ver 
nacular, but the existenv.e of the Urdu language I ere makes the case otherwise with us The 
best portion of a boy’s student life is taken up with the study of these languages, and the 
consequence is that their English edacation is altogether n^lected If tbe Urdn language be 
done away with and onr own vernacnlar, the lliodi Bhasha be introdnced in its place, onr 
students will be able to learn it in a short time with comparative ease and greater facility than 
at present, and devote a greater portion of their time to the stndy of English High location 
will mike steady and rapid progress on n sound and firm basis, and the complaint that it 
had mode no such progress hitherto wtU be a thing of tbe pa>t 

Primary edocatign or edacation for tbe masses of the people is undoubtedly desirable, 
but tbe cause of high education should under no circomskinces be allowed to snUer on that 
account, i e , primary edncati m should not be given at the expense of high education, which 
has already done much good in India It has thoroughly changed the moral atmosphere of 
our country and taught people to know what tl ey are It his improved the tone of the 
subord Date judicial aud execatire services and of the Native Bar— a result highly satisfactory 
to oniselvca and out noblo lulers 

We feel it oar duty also to mentioQ here that h gb edacation has net received that 
support and encouragement from Ooveroment which it ongbt to get At present a sort of 
general edacation u given to oar coantrymen, and thev are afterwards left to look oat for them* 
selves There is scarcely any lastitutioo here where they can receive profeasional or technical 
education There are three branches or departments in tbe public service in which educated 
Natives can hope to get lucrative appomtmenU The first is law, which inclodes — 

A —The lodependeot profession of pleaders and vakils 
B —The sabordinate judicnl service 
C —The subordinate executive service 

The second is the medical profc^sioo, which includes tbe appointments of — 

A — Assistant Surgeons 
B — Native Doctors 
C —Hospital Assistants 

The third is the Engineering Department, which lucliidcs the posts of — 

A —Executive and Assistant Engmeeis 

B —Sub Engineers , 

C — Overseers 
D — Sub-Overswrs 

L Miscellaneoas appointments in the Public Worts Department 

Now with regard to the frst, we beg to say tlat only the "Nfoir Central College at 
Allahabad vs affiliated to the Calcntta University m Iaw,aod one institution m n whole province 
IS totally inadequate to eopplj the wants of tlie people ic this respect Besides B L degrees 
aro not ^gnised by the Hon’ble High Court in thde provinces, and they have got a special 
test and examination of their own 

With re»rard to the second, it is enough to point out that the Agra Medical School i# tbe 
onir institution where medictae is taught, but only hospital assistants come out of this school 
and the went remains still unsatisfied 

As regards the third or bst it is true that an Enginecnog College exists at present in 
Roorkee, but the greatest advantage derived there why the military classes , only a limiteil 
number of Native students is admitted every year and there is no guarantee for more than 
three appointments as Assistant Engineers The college is at such a distance that people 
think It a great hardship to go there and study for a number of years without any certainty 
of getting appointments in the Public Works Department Those are the stumbling Hicks 
m the path of high education in these provinecs, and some means must be derwed to remove 
them in order to make the path smooth and easy 

Primary edacation meant for the lower claaes, to our thinking should be given to thitn 
throu-’h tbe medium of their own veruacnlar, which is unquestionably Hindi in the*e 
KWP lOS 
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troTime. Smli «n edocatioi. in n teign dialect mil net only prove to lie Ji.advanlaeeocs 
CEtimpmlitoble Moroover, tbe men™ of tlie K pl« oo""«‘ ‘'”5 >» 

itarS.ee aSd tl. ec<l«,ren,eol of a foreip. ImSoaSC These remerhs apply with cqml force 
to the education of the females wluch also is not less important 

la conclneioo, ivo ofler ym our hearty thanlra for giving m tins opportunity of eipressing 
our humWe views on the grand educational question 


An Address tn fmattr of He Bmdt language from the Uemlsers ef theAhgarh 
Blmha Improtement SocieUj 

To 

The HONOUBABLE W. TV HTJNTEB, o s i , c i e , le d , 

President of the Pdiication Commission 


Sia —"We, the butoUe merobeTa of the Bhasha Improvement Society, beg to present y<m 
an address on behalf of the society, by a depntatioo, with feelings of great delight 

"When the Government of lodia appointed the Education Commission, we were happy 
to learn that an able scholar of well established reputation both in Europe and India liLe you 
had been toads its Piesident IVe ore sore tbit yon and yonr colleagues would do ample 
joatice to th'e objects with which the Commission is entrusted 

In a country like India which IS conatdenibly left behind others m the race of progress, 
nothing can be of more vital importance to the welfare of the peo| le than a right determioft 
tioB of the vernacolar of the country in which instruction may properly he given to them 
The reason why eo much stress is everywhere laid upon the importance of this point is to 
he found m tbe fact that it is almost itopoesible to educate the masses of a country nnless their 
own mother tongue is made the medium of instruction. 

We all hoow that at an early age, when a boy goes to school, Low very difficnit it is 
tor him to commence the study of two or three tangnacres at one and the same tine And if 
the language through which insiruciion is imparted is difScuU of acquirement, it is certain 
that a gieat portion of his time would be taLeo up by its study, which time he could spend 
in something more useful We tberefoie respectfully beg to suggest that Hindi may be en» 
couraged as it is an easier medium for imparting instruction, and we are assured on oidmsTy 
student can thoroughly learn it m a couple of months It would not bo ooi sideied out of 
place to tuention on this occasion the objects and aims of the Sahha whose especial hnsiness 
18 to encourage the study of Bhasba and Tcprcsent its importance to the people in general 
They are very succinctly but appropriately describe in a few words of its prospectus which 
runs thus " Sanskrit, the ancient classical language of our country, and English, the language 
ot bnr tulets, are both exceedingly difiicult to acquire and consequently beyond the reach of the 
generality Hindi, the vernacular language of our country, although capable of vast im* 
provement, contains few works on general literature Hence the object of the society is to 
enrich it hy eaconragrng ongrnal eompoeition and free importation of useful matter from the 
ancient as well os the modern languages of the world 

The society dates its existence from 1877, but during these few years it has made a 
wonderful progress It has published at its own expense seveinl works in Hindi on various 
impottant subjects, and strongly hopes to do more hereafter At present it has promised to 
award prizes ranging from Rs 800 to Its 100 for books in Hindi on various important and 
useful subjects such as Indian agncnltare, female education, chemistry, Hindi senes, &c 
Mauy compctitoTs have appeared for the pnzee, and then books, about thiity m number, are 
in circulation for revision and opiuioo 

The Sabha has got a small bttt valoaWe library of its own, and is hi»hly obliged to the 

YenerableGoBwam Goverdhan IaV)i, Maharai of Nath Dwara, for bis contribution It is 
ptcad to declare that it has gut about 150 members of all parts of India on its list, and claims 
the special favour of a few European and Muhammadan gentlemen It is our firm belief 
that the day is looming in the honzon when the world will see that the language of the people 
at last succeeded to become the lango:^ of the judge, the language of the cnlpnt and the 
language of the court * 

In couclusion we heartily thank yon for the kind courtesy and attenhon with which you 

have listened to our humble address, and we earnestly pray for your health and prospenty 
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An Address of Welcome from the Muhammadan Anglo-Onenlal College Fund 
Commillec 
To 

The HONOTIRABIJ: TV HUNTBB, l l.d , c i e , 

Fresident qf the Education Commission. 

Sir — ^We,tbe tncmbers of the Mnh^mnudan An^lo Oncnta! College FnnJ Committee, wel- 
come yon and your colleagnes, the members of theEdaeation Commission, whohavecome to this 
email town of Aligarh to isi^nire, among many other things, into the objects which the mem- 
liers of this committee have bad at heart for eo many years, and the results of whose efforts 
ore to be seen in eo many ways e also especially congratnlate onrselres os the fact that the 
results obtained should now be brought to the personal notice of one who is virtually (ho 
President of Education throughout India 

Sir, it 13 generally beliered that the bodily death of man is his real death , such is not onr 
view 'We believe that tbe epintnal death is the essentia! and real death of man ^lay God 
bless Lord Macaulay who, by bis great efforts and ability, delivered India from the javsof 
such a death in this nineteenth century And in this eighty second year of the same century, 
God has pat it into your hands, and those of jour colleagues, the members of the Education 
Commission, still further to deliver from spintoal death, and to give spiritnal life to tbe many 
millions of India, a charge which bejond doubt involves a heavy responsibility 

"We confidently hope that “tbe breath of life” which Lord Macaulay's eHorts “breathed 
into our nostrils” will, ny the efforts of the Edocatioa Commission, become still more effective 
And you may rest assured that those of the Natives of India, who viloe hteratnre and art, 
just ns they remember Lord hlacaulay and pray to Ood to bless his soul, will contmne to re- 
member you, the President oE the Edncatios Goiamusion, and its members, and will look upon 
you as a second Alacaolay la regard to tbe exteosioa and iioproremcat of soond Laroing wbieb 
will be due to you 

Sir, our committee, m opposition to many opinions, has adopted the pnnciple of “selE- 
help,” and expects Ooi ernment ouly to encourage and patronize its effktrts It is not our desire 
that the Go> ernment should do for us that which we ore able to do for ourselves D fBcolt as 
It may appear to act up to such a principle, and tboogh the time maj not bare borne— 4S some 
tiiinlr— that our country and our eo religionuts should adopt siicli a principle, yet we shM) not 
abandon it, even though byadbenog to it oar bones should be destroyed Our hearts arc 
cheered by the belief that “ God helps those who help themselves,” and i^e firmly trutt tliat 
God will crown eur efforts with success 

Sjr,i 0 conclnaion we beg to offlr our heart fell tbonks and gratitude to yon and to the 
members of the Commis-iou, lu particular the members of tbe provincial committee for the 
North W'est Provinces, for having chosen Aligarh as one of the places for the meeting of the 
provincial committee of the Education CommissioD 

Auqabh 

Tht Slh Augutt fSS5. 


An Address fiom the representatives of the Muhammadan Communitg %n the 
Districts of Aligarh and Enlundshahr, and the Muhammadan Association 
of Murhi and Mirat, m favour of high education, religious ueulraUtg, and 
the Vrdu language to le the vernacular medium of xnstniction 


To 

The honourable TT W IIUNTEB, ti.B, cie, 

President of the Education Commission 

8ni, 

We have come before you as representatives of tlio Mnhammadan communitrin tbe 
z llahs of Aligarh and Bulandsbabar, and the Mul ammadan Association of Kurki and Mint 
M e must, first of all, heartily thank the British Government which has made the education of 
its subjects a matter of its special eontid-ration, and which, in order to procure ruffcient 
luformation on the subject, and which in wder to diffuse eduiation more eitcnsirclj* ard to 
improve its condition, has established a Boyal Commission of which vo i are the PretidenL 
And tor the purpose of holding a meeting of the said Commission you have Cvme to Ihu 
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,™.n.scant Iowa »h.A, M we eipecl. mil, ill fatunl. lieeome «ie centre oi public inelruolioii, 
TpSlj for MuIniiiimeJriie, m NorlbWiieleniPiwvii.ce. We veij thnnliWly welcome ym 
as well as tte Education Commission 

AVe are suecially B^ad to find tluit yott, whose fame as a man of letters and science has 
extended for nod mde end who appreci.le the wortb of We.lern .cienee nnd litemlnre, ere 
the Preiident of thi. Committee Yon me foBj informed of the extent to which Indin .tads 
in need of edncnlion in We.tem literalnie nnd ecienec. Yon Uow mally well how for tie 
diffusion £){ education to the masses of IndiftB population 18 needed Yon are also fully aware 
of the diaadTOutage which may result from encouraging one sort of education and discouraging 
the other beyond the proper limit Thus we are fully confident that the Commission will not 
come to a decision which, when earned into effect, may eacnfice one for the other 

TVe do not wish to waste your precious time by narrating the history of education, or by 
showing’ numerical figures fiom Educational RepotU \7e want to bring to your notice those 
specnl 'points to which we are particularly desirous to draw the attention of the Education 
Commission 


They are as follow — 

I It IS the prevailing opinion (thongh we do not behcra in itr soundness) that Govern, 
ment intends to retard high education. We most respeclfuUy heg leave to state that, as far 
as we thiuk, education in India has not as yet risen to the rank of high education IV e have, 
from time immemorial, been learniug Arabic literature, Grecian philosophy, logic, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, statics, physics, &c , ixi Piom this sort of learning, which has been 
prevadtug among us from remote ages, we can form a jndgment as to the standard which m^y 
deserve the title of high education Now compatiog the instrnction in European literature 
and science imparted in India with the said standard, we venture to say that not a single 
individual has yet been so far educated as may deservedly he said to have received high 
education 


The education given at present by India Uoiversities is commonly called high education 
Now admitting that it 18 each, it may be shown by a referenee to University Calendars that 
111 comparison with the population of India the number of those who have obtained the degree 
o! B A from Indiaa Uoiversities is extremely small In fact the ratio home by the latter to 
the (ormee is almost e^ual to zero 'Hiis fact proves that high education in India yet requires 
further encouragement 

VVe are desirous to say a few words particularly concerning Mabammadass They have 
88 yet kept aloof fiom education m European lileratnre and science Most of os who have 
come b«toie you, are connected with a societo which is eudeavounng to diffnse European 
Iiteratme and science among Muhammadans It is a matter of no small regret that none of 
us, fortning as we do a depotation from the Mohammadan community, is able to read before 

C m our applio8tioo*in English, that by your permission we are reading it m Urdu, oor country 
uguage, and that we lay befote you an English tranalaUnu of time SuaVi being the 
circumstances of the case, if Goreroment were to withdraw its support from high edncatioB, 
the heaviest loss caused by the measure would be that sustained by Muhammadans our co* 
leligiomais 

It IB expected, nay, it is quite certain, that if Governmenb were to cease to support high 
education it will be confined to Missionary colleges and schools which ate disliked by Muham- 
madans Consequently they will then avoid high education to a much greater extent than at 
present 


"We have read the evidence givemhefore the Commission by the Honourable Sayyad Ahmad 
Khan, a great promoter of thepTOg;Tes8 of Muhammadans in European hteratuTB and science 
We have also orally discussed the question of education with him We honour him, have due 
regard for bis opinions, appreciate big efforts for the advancement of his nation, and we 
heartily thank 1 im for all the tiouhlo be takes tor the purpose Yet he will excuse us that we 
do not agree with him in his opinion that natives of India ought to mann«e for their own 
education The principle laid down by him is quite true, but the state of the country is not 
yet ripe for eueh a measure Sayyad Ahmad Eban himself knows fully how raauy difficulties 
have, in consequence of the backward state of the country, been met with m establishing a 
single college It is not yet m q latis&ctory state, notwitbstauding that India stands m 
great need of many each colleges. Thus it can by no means be admitted that the state of the 
country is such as to enable the nativra to manage for their own education For these reasons 
we most respectfully beg that the Commission may as far as possible intercede with Govern- 
ment not to witbaraw its support from high education 

11 Besides this the country stands in equal need of a lower scale of Englii^h education. 

commonly called echool class education Entrance examination may be taken to be its highest 
point In order to maintain this sort of educatioa a Government high school is absolute 
y required with a few exceptional ca^ for each zilla We beg, thcKfore, the Commission 
will tty its best to maintain the high schools aheady in existence m several zillas 

g»vea by Dr Leitner at Simla We approve, 
-gainst him, of the policy adopted by Goiernment, of holding alccf from every sort of religious 
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instruction No policy can bo wiser for Qovomnient than to bold aloof from any such la- 
etructioa in ludia. We hope the Commission, too, trill suport the same policy 

IV. We heartily opprove of the diffusion of edacatton among tho masses of population 
We sincerely thank the late Honourable Mr Thomason and Sir William Miiir wno exerted 
themselves hard to propagate edncation very extensively in this country There can he no 
doubt that they brought it to a tolerably satisfactory condition, if not to perfection The only 
flaw remaning m it IS one m consequence of tbe defective course ofstnd^, a flaw the removal 
of which IS, we hope, only a qncsliou of lime In abort, the more ext“nsirely education is 
propagated the more satisfied we will be, provided it is not at the sacrifice of high education 
e firmly bold that high education IS a good aid to the extensive diffusion of education The 
greater the progress of high education and the number of the educated in the upper and 
middle das es of people, the more extensive wdl be the spread of education in the lower classes 
V For several years a point big with momentous consequences has invited the atten* 
tion of the public We mean the question of Urdu and Nagn The Persian character has 
been commonly n«ed hy ei cry class of people in India during hundreds of years With the 
exception of mahajin shops, the same character has been current m every bitsi ess, pnvate 
or olficial Urdu has been, for two centuries and & half, the Native toogne in these provin- 
ces, nay, in almost the whole of India. There is no part of India where Urdu is not spoken 
more or less, or at least to say where it is not understood. 

Urdu IS not our religious or national tongne. Nor is ft introduced here from any foreign 
country. Ibis the product of India itself It owes its nrigiu to the joint action of both 
the Hindus and Muhammadans. It has thns gradually become the vernacular language of 
India. Wc are zcmiudars, often frequent onr villages talk with every description of cnltiva- 
tors of both sexes, see and hear them converse with each other, and find that it u Urdu 
which IS the mother-tongue of them all. The only difference that exists between the speech 
of a citizen and that of a villager IS this that the former is polished and perspicuous, while 
the tetter IS nide and inexpressive But such a distinction is not peculiar to Urau It holds 
in the ease of any language of aoy nation throughout the world In every instance the 
tongue of a citizen is clearer and more expressive than that of u villager. 

The Persian ehancter is peeubarly fit for writing Urdn words, and it is the most common 
practice to wnte them in the same character. Hundreds of books is Urdn on diverse subjects 
pnnted in the Persian character are most in vogue, and Hindus and Muhammadans alike, 
who know liow to read and wnte, make use of them The Persian character is not Miibam- 
znadans' national or rebgious character , for such are first the Hebrew, then the Knfi, and 
lastly the Arabic charac^rs The nse of the Persian chancier in Government offices is more 
advantageous and less expensive, for the Nagn character requires greater length of time to 
wnte and oocnpies n larger space It would be quite imposeible for miaistenal officers m 
courts to do their work, or for the presidmg judges to decide cases, m as much time as is 
required at preseat if the Ndgri character were to be introduced m Government offices 

It was decided by Government lu 183S that court business should be conducted in the 
vernacular Linguage, and It waa admitted by officers tfaco presiding in several courts that, 
excepting Bengal aud the Heccan, Urdu was tbe vernacular language of the rest of India It 
13 equally settled that it is the most common practice to wnte Urdu in tbe Persian ch-aracter 
Such being the case, there IS no rca^n wby Urdu should be replaced by Hindi Bhasha, and 
the Persian by Nagn character. Wc perfectly bclive, and oil the information we have been 
able to gather sufficiently proves, that the alteration made id the province of Bebar has done 
no good to tbe country It is rather disliked by Hindus and Muhammadans both and al^o 
by Luropcan officers 

We assure you that those who propose such a change have no publii good in their view 
It 19 the religious bigotry which works at tbe bottom They found the speeches they deliver 
in their comnutees on religious bigotry only They suppose that by extending the use of 
Nagn and Hindi Bhasha they give currency to one of their religious pomts They bring people 
on their side by excitiog their religious feelings, quite ignorant, as they are, of the fact 
that tbe kindling of religious zeal can never conduce in the least to general utility 

It IS extremely astonishing, indeed, that those who try to propagate the Nagn character 
and Hindi Bhasha m the country, talk in Urdn with, their intimates when at home They 
speak the same lang^ge when they are jolly with their friends in private chambers When 
they want to soothe the anxiety of their mind by tbe recital of poetical lines they read such 
as are m Urdu oi Persian It is still more astonishing that when they hold meetings for the 
purpose of promoting the canse of Nagn and Hindi Bhasha, the speeches given on the 
occasion are la Urdu, and copies of proceedings of such meetings, sketched in Urdu and printed 
in tbe Persian character, are placed before the public In spite of all this they say that Nagn 
and Hindi Bhasha are the common character and language of th® country 

We most respectfnly beg to state before yon. Honourable President, that the question 
of Hindi Bhasha and Urdu, or that of the Persian and N4gri characters, is no longer sneh as 
may easily admit of a general solution or may be supposed to form part of tbe edncation 
question The fact is that it has now assumed tbe shape of a political question In Order to 
disturb the existing order of things handed down from ages past, and in order to change the 
^^w p 109 
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containing oar views and snggestions on an mportant question vitallj affecting the interest o£ 
education in-NorIh "Western Provinces and Ondh, and the adjoiumg provinces When it was 
announced that Hia Excellency the "N jceroy in Council had appointed a Commission composed o£ 
able and eminent men fiom the different provinces of the Empire, mth yourself as its President 
to make a thorough and sifting enguiijr into all educational systems, machinery and appliances at 
present obtaining m tbe couutfy and tneir rcsolts, and to examine calmly and impartially 
the many important questions in conneetion with public instruction with a view to then final 
settlement, we hailed it with the greatest pleasure, as we thought that its conclasions and 
recommendations based on authentic facts and reliable data would command the respect of all 
tliinUug men, and when adopted by Ooiernnient, they would be of signal benefit to tbe 
country at large Of these questions, tlie most momentous one ns regards these provinces, 
which deeply affects the well being and prosperity of millions of Her Majesty’s subjects, is 
that of the vernacular, through the medium of which primary and middle education may be 
carried on This question of the real vernicular of these provinces, though unhesitatingly 
declared to be Hindi by almost all men who have pud the least attention to the subject, yet 
remains unsettled by the authorities in their educational policy with regard to mass education, 
and infiaite muchief has been the eonsequcuce Not only has the practical substitution of 
Urdu in the place of Hindi in a very large number of primary and other schools in these 
provinces, been the cause of making them thoroughly unattractive to the people for whose 
benefit they were established, and to maintain which they are especially taxed, but it 
IS painful to contemplate that lakhs of public money have been yearly spent without bringing 
in anj adequate and hoped for results, or m any way thinning tbe dense immoveable mass 
of Ignorance which still envelops these anfortnoato provinces "Vout humble memorialists 
broach no new question for solution by the Education Commission In pastyears the question 
whether or no Hindi was the vernacular of a large ro ijonty of the people these provinces, 
was several times brought m some shape or other to the notice of the local Government, 
which however did not proncunce any authontntive opinion so as finally to settle tbe question, 
and we take this opportunity, when it can be thoroughly examined and discussed by a most 
competent and especially accredited pnhhe body like tbe one over ^hicb you so ably preside, to 
invite yonr attention to the foKowiog facts and considerations in order to assist the ueuberations 
of the Commission on tins important subject 

2 The population of tbe aiiitcd provinces has been enumerated to be 44, 107, IIS in tbe 
last census , 5,922,686 of winch ore Muhammadans Of the total population about IS per cent 
only are Tilussulmans The bulk of the piilple being Hindus, they speok, with few incoasider* 
able cxceptioas, Hiadt, which is in come form or other their motber«toague Even tbe 
rcral Itlnhammadan population talk, <18 is open to general observation in Hindi and sot Urdu 
Mr OrifBlb, the Director of Public Inetruction of North Western Provinces and Oudh, reeog 
nises this fact, aod says in his Heport of 1377 1873, psge 83 “As a rule Hindi is the 
true vernacular of the province, and is nsed hr the rural population with greater or less purity 
according to the greater orlessioflaence of Muhammadan rule and colonisation ” Now element 
aiy instruction for the masses should projperly be imparted in their mother tongue, which they 
have learnt from their infancy, for tbe simple reason that they are only taught those 
lltiogs which are indispensably necessary for them in tbeir daily life ant occupatiou 
They cannot afford to read books of literature apart from the most useful things, — to wit, 
the three R’e, much less leara a etrange language and vocabulary The utmost literary 
accomplishment they can aspire to, is to spell correctly the woros they commonly use 
That this has naturally been the judgment of the people themselves as imperfectly expressed by 
tbeir conduct, is shewn by the fact that 71 per cent of the boys os staled in the Noith Wes 
tern Provinces Edncation Report of 1873 74 * spontaneously chose to be taught in Hindi in 
preference to Urdu ” The importance of this fact is to be guaged bj considering the superior 
advantages which the knowledge of "Urdu offers over Hindi in the former’s being tbe language 
of the courts, officials, and most of the cultured classes of Natives, aod most of the teachers in 
the pnmary schools being only Urdn knowing men, they also naturally try to impose 
their own predilections on tlieic pupils That the cultivation of Hindi is still favoured 
by the immense majority of Hindus is also borne out by the fact stated m Missionary reports 
that tbe Hindi publications of the Bible and Tract Societies m these provinces greatly 
p eponderate over Urdu ones Now if Hindi be really the language of the people, and 
both reason and statistics prove that it is so, what good can be derived fiom makingit optional 
for Hindu boys in pnmary schools, the vanity of whose ignorant parents, fomented 
by the good offices of the village teachers and aillah inspectors, often leads them to declare for 
Urdu which it is certain their sons cannot afford time and patience to learn properly 

3 The inherent difficulties of Urdn male it quite unsmted for mass edncation in Northern 
India Although its verbs are generally conjogated accoiding tbe rules of Hindi, snd its nouns 
declined as far as only case-endings go with Hindi particles, yet the facts of its being wntten 
lu uncoath and ontlandish characters, and its being sorcharged with Arabic, Persian and Turki 
terms, make it an altogether foreign tongue to the Hindu population of villages and hamlets 
Most of its letters are so similarly shaped, that very often one is mistaken for another, and 
the sif'bt is not uncommon of n man being baflled to read what be himself wrote before The 
difficulty IS still heightened by the absence of vowel points in composition, aud its unfortunate 
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learner is called unon at ever/ step to draw npon bis ill stocked memory and exercise Ins judg. 
meut Hence the initial efforts to learn the language tecome not only tedious, but excessively 
drr and laboiirsome All these difficulties greatly tell upon beginners, and ate the true cause 
of the ■Romaoisso"' movements among Eoropcana and Native Christians, and the latter, 
thou^'b they are natives of the country, generally use religious Urdu hooks printed in Eomao 
characters So it will he seen that boys of the labounug masses who i.re often obliged to 
assist their parents in their daily wotk, can haidly oommand leisure and patience enough to 
learn a language so well fenced in with diB«culUe8,bardsliips, and ineonvenieaces Yom memo 
rialists humbly submit that the masses should be taught a language witli which thej are coUo 
nui lly familiar, and which can be quickly and easily learut, and would tbeiefore urge upon 
the n^essity of making Hindi cosnpnUoiy for all bays whose mother tongue it u lu all 
primaiy and other schools of like nature 

4 In the case of Hindi, the foregoing difficulties and mconvenicuces do not exist The 
language is the mother tongue of the bulk of the people of the united provinces and of 
scores "of millions besides, and bas a grand tradition raising and enobhug it in their 
estimaUon Their great mligioua epic% old enough to make them venerated and p pular, 
poems, songs and proverbs, are all composed in it It is written m characters ancient, 
well known and regarded with feelings akm to reverence, and are easily learnt and 
remembeced Its alphabets, declared by competent judges to bo well nigh peifect, com. 
pletely and methodically represent the haman articulated sounds, and are not marred by de. 
ficiency or redundancy like Urdu ^Henee spelliDga are far easier in Hindi than in Urdu 
Besides the learning of Hindi by a Hindu hoy gives him a sort of pleasure in the process, 
as reproducing in a little way, many of bis early imbibed ideas and meeting with words in 
print which be khew from infancy This cannot be said of Urdu, full of strange and foreign 
words and names and written m still stranger character, often difficult of articulation sod 
so unduly taxing the memory to get them np Thus a Hiuduboy can leniu copparative. 
ly more things m Hindi with little trouble and m less time The convenience of Hindi is 
recogoiied even by Muhammadan traders, who usually keep tbeir accounts in it 

5 The chief cause of the non advaDcement of mass education in these provinces, while 
a well devised system of piimaiy education based on special taxation has been lu existence 
f« 4 long serves nC years, way along witb others, ^ assigned to the ■vwtwil displocemfint 
of Hindi by Urdu lo compaiatively how short n time it has advanced m the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal the following statistics rvill testify, and the most effuctive cause of this 
progTHs aimears to ns that the people are taught thero jo their orvn mother tongue From 
1878 to 1881 the nutnbei of aided ptiuxaty vetnaeulac schools increased at an average late of 
6,400 with 84,781 pupils per aounai The total nomber of boys reading in its 41,609 
vernacular primary fchoolim Bengal in 1880 81 was 701 568, which, together with other 
boys reading in middle and high schools and colleges makes the total anmber of males 
receiving lustruotion inthatyeai, vu, 893,941 Sir Ashley Eden notes with pleasure that 
out of every six boys upwards of one reads m some school or college in the i rovitiees under 
b s role Now compaie these figures with those obtained in North TTestern Piovii ces and 
Oudh in the same year The total number of vetnaculat primary schools, as returned in 
18S0 81, which existed in these provinces was, 5,462 with 203,447 pupiU— of whom 170,478 
were Hindus, and 31,619 Muhammadans Of this total, however, 7,572 were girls, the re- 

mainiug 194, bTh were boys, receiving vernacular instrnclion in the purely primaryschools of 

these provinces This, together with other boys receiving education in the mixed primary, 
middle and high schools and colleges of the nmted provinces, makes up the great total 
of -lo 543 b^« under instiuction in that year The last census says that the total number 
of males in North-Western Frovinces and Oudh is 22.t)U,5S6 , 15 per cent of which accord 
mg to an accepted principle of corapntation, are boys of school gom» o->e. which number 
1 . JU.I abonl 51 million, | o! Ill, Simillions of boj, of ,011001 mins ns«, only 216,515 
ntorooeninsinaliuolioo in tboBliool, nnj oolfego, of 1W«. piovinSm-Unt i, of eray 10 
boy. only one cm rena ond write The pnmory vennenlnr Bobeol. Me the manutiy of 

lie edncalion eystem of a country, ond lo thee pnncinjly we me to lool np for making an 

eetimate a, to bow ^ncalion i, ptmeimng in it gc„„cll, f„r „„rpo,cs of rom- 

graontbey,upplytbecbierinalenal,,iisUiebnlk.ot . 1 . efbool minS boys ate taogbt in 
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First, tliafc it 13 not onlr the Bralmians an«I other liigU caste Hindus who desire Hindi 
instruclion in primary schools, but al»o tbe lower caste Hindus do the same thm"— for 
the simple reason that it is their mother tongue The difllrence between the tiro clasjes 
appears to be that while the former hemg natarally iiitetligeat and not altooether illiterate 
express a desire for education, and with it the language through nhich it should be given, 
the latter having been Ignorant and unlettered for ages, evince by their conduct no cnvin^ 
for It, and constciuentry they arc not called upon to say as to which largnage should be 
the medium of their instruction To imply that because the Brahmans and other hi-’h- 
caste Hindus desire to he taught m Hindi and therefore the other classes do not do Ibe 

same — would surely be suggesting a manifestly false eonclasion They both desire Hindi 

the former demonstratively, and the latter silently Secondly, that the ^ucational officers 
and their subordinates not often try to override their natural likings for Hindi and sub 

stitute Urdu for it Places which offered very poor scope for the spread of Urdu, are often 
made to yield to procure and retarned as where it is " steadily gaming ground ” \our 
inemoTialista would turther beg to state here that the initial effirts to team Urdu bein’ 
great and full of ttoable, and theic being uo correspouding facilities and incitement to learn 
Hindi, the village schools are not Eufficieotly attractive to the people of Loth the hi”bcr and 
lower classes Bdiication, to be popular, shoiilJ not attempt to assume a garb of strangeness 
and difficulty and must be iii harmony with their traditions and cherished ideas And m 
the ease of mas? education especiallv, even new Inouledga sbonid pass through old and 
accepted way s 

6 Ft-male education can only he earned on at least in tbe case of Hindus, throuHi 
the mediuoi of Hindi It cannot he otherwise advanced And yonr memorialists are not 
inclined to attribute its present deploralle condition in these provinecs entirely to the want 
of appreciation for it on tha part of the people There were m IShO 81, m the united 
provinces oily 2h6 vernacular piimary female schools with 7,572 girls font of a total 
of 9,S54 educated in oil schools), of whom 4,029 were Hindus and 2 600 Muhammadans 
aud in Oudh the nnmber of ^luhamiuadao girls was D06, and COo Hindus iThec sncti 
a temarkahly large proportion of female pupils reading fu the vernacular piinary scloolt 
m the united provinces IS Muhamni tdins (he tiifercuce, in the absence of dediiite offieial 
information, that may he drawn is that no adequate facilities exist for the learning of Hm ]i 
by Hindu girU, and m the case of female education especidly (as it is natural and reasonable 
on moral aud religious groonds wl eic rDOoey*earD)ng is out of question) tbe Hindu peoj I 
would absolutely prefer Hindi as the medium of instruetion to Urdu 

7 The carrying on of primary edacation preferentially through the medium of a 
fereign tongue has produced another result which is not Ic«s regretal lo than any other 
described in this memcrial It has frozen all independent energy of the people in found 
itig and maintaining primary and middle schools of a ly importance by tIiom*chcs 
\\hcn men see that their own language does not fnil favour with the authoriUe«, 
au\ that e^emeirtaTy iurtTovticm is mostly impaited thtough a tougne which is not their 
<«n, they become by necessity thoroughly dependent upon Government even for the little 
education which they desire to receive To the poorer <la,ses of the peop’e, educaliou m siieli 
circumstances, irben it is not capable • f being imparted by tlie ordinary indigenous ageneiC' 
ready at band, grows quite beyond their resources The consequence is that most of iHl 
indigenous, or i?<« schools, which existed for ages past, I ave either disappeared or arc fast 
disaj p^aring, an 1 tl eir places qre very inadequately filled by OoveruLicDt schools slowly spring 
mg up in many directions Sir Griffith, m hia report of 1S77-I8, writes “1 have said tint 
tl e mdigcnous schools (in which reading, wnling, and anthmclie are taught m N4gn or 
Kmt! 1 character) are popular with many But the Government village schools are slowly hut 
surclv superseding them m most distncfs " In 18S9 81, tl e report says tl at only 49 ai led 
vi^rnacular primary schools existel in the united proviocca, and 20 niiaided ones And tb 
total uiiinher of Government schools of this cla«B was S,S92 All these 5,402 schools spread 

vtr an area of 105,767 square miles, aud contained about two lakhs of pupils Now the 5,594 
Government primary schools cost Rs 04,775 from the provincial funds, Rs 5,15 443 from 
local rales and ces«e«, and Its 41,180 contributed by Mnnicipalities, and from fe^s and endow, 
ments, total expenliturs on them was Rs 0,21,998 Government paid Rs 5 602 to tbe 4J 
amed schools as grants in aid The grand total of expenditure from all soutces on 5,462 
vernacular primary schools m 1880 81 was B 6,99,331 and the cost of educating a boy in 
a (jovtrnme it school was Rs 4 5 0 and to Oovernment Rs 4-0 5 Comparing these figure^ 
with thcwo of Bi.ngal, we find that Uie Bengal Government expended in 1880 bl, Rs 3 90,731 
on 41,609 venncnlar pnmary schools m grunts in aid to them, in which 701,508 pupils rcjl 
Tbe income of tlufc schools, almost exclusively from fees, was Rs b CS CIO, Ihe total ex* 
j'endilnri, on them from all sources was Rs 14,18,527 It mast be noted here that the present 
Government svstem of primary education in Bengal dates, prop>.rIy speaking, from the admin, 
istration of Sir George Campbell, while here from the time of the eminent Mr Thomason 
These differences, t.vcn making allowanecs for tl e largeness of the population there, which i< 
16 tnillimis more than 1) at of the North Western Provinces and OuJb, arc s> startling, that 
tl ey lead ns to concl id<. that there must he eomcthiug radically wrong in the policy at prcstul 
jiir«n^wilh ngarl to vcnacular |riroary cdncatiOQ in the<« provinc’s In the North. 

X w p no 
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■Werttm VmmtM ini Oalli the Government, b, ofena.og 11. 6,85,082, conlJ only amw 
‘ bUa ,>,,,« of fees, srunicipal irrantB, Ic, to tie amount of Us 53,349 
Si" the°I3mgal Government bjr a jnaieimo eipena.tnm ot far kbb. on primary eduMtion 
W b. people to .npplemrnt It b,erm.idmbl, mom «mn donb a tl.o mm It may be ...d 
Sat tie r»ml ponXlion in the nnital provinces bear almost tbe nlmle of tbo cipense. fo 
tte eancsbonaIest;ib.hmeaUeptnp for tliem in tbe shape of tte Hsitabapdi «ss Bat 
that, IS not tbe point your bumble raemooalisls are ainmig at Our contention is wby the 
people m Bengal so readily pay for and avaU tlicm^Wes of the education (winch is easily 
reaped by t&mK and why here in oar proeinces so largely keep themselves aloof from 
the institutions to maintam which they pay, thongh iDvolontnrily? And also why the existing 
primary schools in the North-IVestern Provinces and Oodh, thongh greatly inadequate to 
meet the educational TequiTcmenta o? the people, do not shew any notable tendency to locreasa ? 
The reason IS not far to seek Your humble memonalists most lespectfuDy submit that oar 
benevolent and paternal Government is trying to do in these provinces a tbing winch is no 
where else attempted It levies au educational cess to establish nnd support veroacnlai primary 
schools but takes no steps to make them popular and attractive. To attempt to educate 40 
millions of rural population without enhsting their oationa! sympathies in the causa and con- 
sulting tlieir natural predilections, and by putting in the foreground a strange artificial tongue 
they Mn never like, and which is made the predominant medium of instructioQ in them, w a 
task which in our humble opinion, offers the least hope of successful accomplishment In the 
matter of ina>3 education, the best policy, we submit, is to move vilh the natural inclinations 
and likings of the people, and not agatmt them, and to avail of and utilize the existing indi- 
genous agenaes sponlmeonaly set up by their nwu necessiUcs, and so to assist and improve 
them by State aid and supeivisiou Thus they will be made more efficient and useful than 
before, and grow more important in the eyes ot tbe people by Government connection and 
countenance But to supersede the Lm schools wbereiu Hindi forma the exclusive medium of 
iQstructiou (and probably that IS their only fault), which Mr Giiffith declares to have been 
“ the back bone of our educatioual system,” by rival Ooveroment primary schools or to snffer 
them to die out by active neglect, is simply to cnpple Da«g education instead of in any way 
ndvancing it 

8 Thongh not directly connected with mass education, tbe following observitlions ate 
submitted by us as haviog an important beanog OD tbe claims of llindifortbe first place in n 
scheme of national education m these parts of the country Many of the reasons advanced 
for the suhstitotion of Hindi in the place of X)rdo for tbe education oi tbe masses TViH also 
hold good for middle education fu absence, which is more marked is the latter than in the 
former, has prodneed one result which is disastrous in tbe extreme Most of the boys of the 
moneyed cla8<es and others whose means of maiatenancc depends upon employment in tbe 
courts and public offices, learn either Urdu, Persiau, or Arabic They, of course, do that for 
reasons of utility. Although immediately they aro beneGled thereby, yet the altimntc results 
to the cottuttj at large ace indeed v«y deplotaWe The nhjeet of natiMWil education « to hft 
the nation to higher thoughts and ideas, and to inure it to a higher social, moral and political 
existence than at the time obtains thereiu This can only be compassed principally by means 
of a national language and a national literature In Bengal and Bombay much progress has 
already been made by way of fouiidiog a national literature In short, manifest signs of a 
growing renaissance are visible every-wbere lo those pro>inces IVhereas here a dull monotony 
and intellectual lethargy is the distiugaisliiug feature, not only of the lower population, but 
even of educated classes also The causes are no doubt various, deep, and potent But the 
chief one appease to us to he in the total displacement of the nattonal and tradtlional for one 
which is strange, foreign and uncougenial Reoaissauco la mostly the effect of the opoialion 
ot a cause or causes "When n nation has already an old culture and literature, the influence 
of a new learning acting upon it produces wLat is called a renaissance of the life and liter- 
ature of the nation Here the oW was almost wanting, and so the »e» did not produce tho 
effects which are -visible elsewhere The impact only between the «ld and new produces the 
resultant— rcDaissauco Persian and Urdu books are good enough in their own wav, and we 
ackawlcdge that several of thero are well fitted to teach a certain measure of practical 
wisdom , but beyond that, they are powerless to affect the course of tbougbta and feelings 
of the Hindu reader While the lujuiy Ib^ do is rmmease in undermining the depth and 
potency of tbe national types of excellence banded down to us by tradition and the Sb^tras 
9 The last paragraph naturally leads os to the consideration of the middle and 
superior vernacular and classical educaUu la t^se provinces earned on in parallel lines 
»n*««ablc for tbe deplorable state of things delineated 
Ibereia The Commission is alreary aware that the court language and the medium of 
coramunicatioo lo the united provinces is Urdu, and this fact, coupled 
with the prejudices of interested classes (among whom not a few Luropean officials mS-ht 
large mijonty of Hindus of higher castes fn toiJnsTnd Logger 
afe Urdu, Persian, oreveu 

Arabic for their second language Hindi and Sanskrit ate all but presctiled in tbe middle 
and higher classes of tbe few superior nlJa schools in these provinces^ The nandit’s nosition 
.. . f 1 told 4™ « ™Xme ”.Kte 




Of late years, however, Ins case has grown st>Il worse The local Government m itsHesolu* 
tion No 1491, dated 18th July 1877, presenhed, that of all successful candidates who appeared 
at the vernacular or Anglo vernacular middle class evammation, only those whose principal 
or second language was either Urdu or Persian, were eligible m Government oQiccs for posts 
of clerks or mohurnrs of Us 10 or upwards Although a hnowledge of Urdu or Pei-sun is not 
of the slightest use m the carrying on of the ordinary work of the English provincial and 
most of the district ottices of lhe«e provinces, and hence not much regard is paid to the letter 
of the above rcsolntion in the selection and appointment of men in them, yet the fact of sinng- 
ent Government orders being passed and kept in force on the snbject, has scared away even 
that class of Hindus who have hitherto resisted the seductions of the study of Urdu and 
Persian, sanctioned by the authority of the courts and several Government departments People 
seeing that their last resource of obtaining a livelihood is nearly being taken away from them 
and madly throwing to the winds their cherished partialifies for then mother tongue, are 
betaking themselves to the teaching of the mnnshi to get a certificate that bis second language 
was either Urdu or Persian The persecution — for practically it is so-*-of Hindi does not stop 
here The Lahore medical school has rnlcd that only those bo) a conid get its scliolarships 
and free studentships whose second language was either Urdu or Persian, as if there were any 
affinity between those langnages and the medical science taught in English Another great 
advantage csisting m favour of Persian draws a large number of youths, who are rather idly 
disposed, into its fold A boy begins to learn the same Peisian book m the fifth class pnd 
leaves it m the entrance In the third class he finishes it and* passes the middle class examma 
tion in it, for which it forms part of its appointed course, and then if promoted, he gets along 
for two or tHreo years more with the same hook for the entrance exaniiuation So repeated 
revisals of it fortify even tlie dnllest candidate against failure at either of those examiuations, 
and especially the last This advantage is not a slight one But such is the force of habit and 
custom, of early imbibed ideas and deep rooted love, but even with oil these discouragements, 
the pandit’s occupation is not entirely gone yet from our higher schools The witchery of the 
mellifluous speech and kindly words distilled into tlie ears oi the infant boy by the endeanng 
lipe of the mother, has euahled many a one to withstand the joint and persuasive pleadmn of 
otility, interest and ambition, and self deny tttgly to advance by eigaing the iwbet and loved 
carols of Tulsidare to the greater and statelier songs of Valmiki and Kalidas 1 Yon will pardon 
ns, Sir, if we have been letrajed into an expression of the feelings of onr hearts The vast 
interest at stale, t n , the intellectual and spiritual life of the whole nation is our excuse , and 
we are sure that a philosophic thinker, distinguisbed also foi his comprehensive learning like 
you will not fail to sympathise with us m our opinions It is ladeed painful to see the best 
ttDdmostiotcIligeotof the land, led away by the attractions of power and riches, get them* 
selves yearly divon^ from the thoughts ideas and sentiments left as deposit by tbe lapse of 
ages, which brighten the pages of tueir native lilenture, and become more aud more strangers 
with the increase of their years, to the minds and hearts of tbe bull of their silent and unde* 
monstntive countrymen Tbeu double foreign education m their owu country makes them 
quite aliens at home, and dries un the welle ol tbo«e deeper, stronger, but subtler feelings from 
their hearts which ripple round the instilulionS amidst which they live and move The power- 
• ful English culture which has the effect elsewhere of awakening, stimulating and invigorating 
tbe yet remaining but dormant energies of the nation, almost emasculates them here, and they 
lead a sort of dull, barren, and monotonous existence, unmoved by ideas, uncheered and nnen- 
livenedbyhigh sentimentsand hopes They ore, and cannot be, more than mere money-eamiog 
machines Indeed the evil has grown to each a degree that it is possible that its enormity will 
remedy itself But the Commission are well aware that the circumstances which have hrongbt 
about this deplorable state of things in Nortbern India, are not of the people’s own making, 
and we trust that yon will, after mature deliberation, advise the enlightened and liberal Gov- 
ernment of India and the local Government, whose reins are now guided by a Statesman 
who 13 also a scholar and thinker, to institute such wise measures that will effectually 
remove all impediments to the free growth and development of the true vernacular of the 
people 


10. Now if tbe higher classes of Hindus in towns and Srunicipahties are obliged to learn 
two foreign lan»»ua"es'in order to earn th«r livelihood by serving in offices or courts, or make 
money by entenn* in the learned professions, tbe rural population who generally live by 
a'^nculture, farming, petty trade, skilled 6r unskilled mannal or physical labour, need only 
Jeam their mother tongue, if a certain measnre of instruction is to be imparted to them For 
no hard necessity drives them to the laborious and long continued efforts under the teaching 
of the munshi or the English master Tbe work which they coarsely do now m their natural 
state of utter ignorance, would probably be better done if they were taught to read, write aud 
ember Also tlio little mental expansion which is bkely to take place by their acquiring some 
smatterm" of elementary knowledge and certain special first informations on subjects which 
are of adranta-’O to them, would enable them more effectually to see and protect their interests, 
and introdnce those simple and obvious reforms m implements, manure, materials, &c which 
would give them better and quicker rettfriw of profit All this they can more fitly and oxpedi 
t.mislv learn through the medium of their mother tongue which they know from their infancy 
T^'yery reason which compels an urban high caste Hindu to learn Persian, and if necessary. 
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English (oo, will induce a ryot to learn only Ins Hindi, for tLat completely subscrm bis ends 
and if Ins ignorance and vauitymislead bim to make a different or wrong choice, the wisdom of 
an enlightened Government ought to direct him to imLo the right one The principle of 
option extended to vernacular primal/ school* is most un«oand and ohjectional le It m eflcct 
says to every simple village boy of tender years to cliooso tho Iingiinge in which be should be 
taught, which he or even his rustic pnrent is quite ii capable of Join ' And often led awav 
by the specious recommendations of Urdu urged home by the village authorities, the rural 
school go ng lad stumbles npon the wrong choice, which not unusually shortens h j nccessanlv 
short coarse in the sc! ool or efTectually stops his pr gross there Thus, Sir, you will see that 
even t! e undue and anomalous exaltation of Urdu and Persian in the higher spheres oflifc in the 
com try, cannot affect the question of Hindi in a scheme of mass education in these provinces 
lour humble memonalisls tberefore, earnestly pray the Education Commission to declare that 
‘i" ^ province* of Nortb-ll cstern Provinces and Oodh, 

Hindi written in DevnSgn character is the proper and fittest language, and that it should It. 
intioduced in all vernacular primary scloole in them, exceptions being made only of thow 

l^w'^TsiVtoThflilik b'‘°d^' MuliamSL whi^e LI 

low resort to the hallrahandi schools Their ground for saitno- so is that in Western 

m^athalas insicted by 

and that of ' 153 ftluhammiftm 1 ^ “'solnian* and Hindus alike, to the exclusion of Urdu ” 
iSd not Urdu ” S >03 

Gove.nm^t foranv md SlL Education Commas on and the 

few ^lal'amroadaoLysm tLpumary'andTilLahaff!’"'^!*'*!"^'’ >*7, "’any Iliudn and n 

It general a id.compuIsLy for all whoX moU er toS “ r ^'f ^ ‘”1 V *''T 

ried into effect, we doubt not mass educa3 wXl!.!V .t ^ our liumble suggestion is car 
and It would not then be that hoieless task as l/S; 

measure of their abIlUy*ncd ?aform*tLVhVal^T*^ Paraewilis si own, according to the 
Hiidi being made the raodmm chantages of 

and Oudh "They have al4 pomUd cut tUrSi tL Norll,. Western Piuvinces 

of primary education are impossill* Dn<tA,> n offorls, especially in the promotion 

which. aloL with other LSeci. ns in these provinces, 

have furthei shewn that its absence in\licif tongue of tho people They 

better and intelligent cla'ses of Ilmdus for enforced contempt of the 

the remarkable mental stagnation and lelhawr* »t. x* “>‘0 greatly answerable for 

while acted upon I y the b^sed ^CTlVlfvln<M^nAn,l?«r^”^*'^'*^® 'vhich cien 
shale off Now nil these grounds, and otlwra Iiott-»u English culture, they aro powerless to 
«,e “d I'^r/uc urged by 

necessity of a change in the educational noliAw « *1* Commission of the pre««iDg 

has been recognised to be a duty of GoveLmfnt Provinces ropular instruction 

exist wl icli prevent the effective and sucCTEsfiil ,I..aI ^““'*»^rid if circumstances are shewn to 
no valid reason why they should memoruhsts see 

uniformly been the guide of the OovcLmejrt 

rightness and liberal ty than at pre-ent hlTC ooL t dulmgmsl.cd for its up. 

classes of Her Imperial MnjestL Indian snbieof. ^ 7 ®“bstantial justice to all 

penty of the country, but alto^ to furtherti «lj' ? ®«‘«vel7 to promote the material pros. 

political advaneemenf of the people entrustedt? the intellectual, moial and 

ate emboldened to hope that those very '7 And your humble n emoriahsts 

wil lead our paternal Goverumeut to r«&o th! wherein be* its chief strength, 

of the population of the united North WeSem >>>« >“™enso mnjoritj 

making it the pnueipal medium of pnLJ? e^al ^ privileges, bj 

the people m courts of law and pubKSs ^ «t ‘>’0 Hogoage o\ 

and respectfully pray tbeEducabonC.Ss,o^to^rf ^T’^l° “'^'"ornl.ste most eaine.tly 

“ore iSni to urA r*® Government to that effect, and 
f ceuee, wisdom and elevating power of Her Maiwt?*! triumphs of the justice, bene 

12 Tn PAn 1 » rule in touia 

we, 3 our bumble memorialist*, q^sn duty b“nd“eh7)1 important 


Aluhabad 
Tht 13th A giH I8S-> 
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APPENDIX. 


Oj>intoit$ of enmtnt mem <nt Iht Jltnilt languttge, 
HEtu J. B Bcudev, Jlmort 


-how It thi* '» *thulOTW»ny.itiippcar.from''Mui™’ SaiuVrit text*, " that #e«rd,Dg f« 

the Indian Rrammaruni* and the moat l«ani»d S*n»\nt aeUlars in Eu/om the Grit modificntion of Sanaki.t 
tJiAt or ^inatcJ eolloqttiali/-. took the form of the I^iti nhieli le found {n tfie UodJIjul rciord* below, and w there 
railed Mapdlji and elao in the inwription on AwWe pilUra Tlie iwliial foim of Ihn « called Gatha aod h 
found In the Naipal record* of Ualdhumt After tW, or contemporaneouilj with it. but appirentl/ throoeh the 
inediuai of tJitf I’ali. thero came afto from &tanikiit a* their origin, the rarioue i’nikrit«, whicfi are used m tha 
dninia* as the colloquial dialect of llio common people, In distinction from the pure Sanskrit of the educated 
These rrakrili are elasatfied *j Masadhi, Maharashtfi. Sanra.eoi, andTauachi The Ma^hi i* sometimes 
applied ea alrcailp etateil, to the fall dialect of the Ituddhtit records in cVjloii poseihijr on account of tlia 
intimate cotinecOon of Duddhiam with the pert of India formed/ called Slagadha. Sut tl e name is now chiefly 
applied to the proTinetal dialect* that hare prerailed m tl at part of the couatry, and which are now generally 
elasatfied as flistem liindi The dlkharaihln i'niitil i« the parent of the moifern Mahratli , the Sautaaeni is 
used as the name of the laogusge spoken la the dutnet around Mathnm, aod correspond* mtn the modern 
western Hindi i and the faMacht i* luppoacd, by some, to represent the dialects of the ahoru'inei Then from 
these Praknl* in the lapse of time sprang the dialects wl leh the old grammarian* called “ apabhrao* ” or eormpt 

C 'ou which are, in point of uet, the existing modern Aryan languages of India nnd, according to Lassen, hare 
n current for Inore than 1,001) year* Of course in that period of lime they hare like other languages, 
undergone considerable modification, bat the general line* of this classification are still traceable, with tbs 
exception, I owerer, that «h*t are now called Eaatrm aod Western Hindi, and which are the modern forma of 
the Maplhi and Sautaaeni. appear to use in the mam the same eharvter. ns . IVra Ndgn, with the Kaythi for 
n running hand, and Mahajani and other modification*, for hosines* purpose* Besides, the difference* of 
grammatical form* and current phntes of these branches of llinliaro net greater than may he fonnd m tbo 
prorincial dialects of the Engllsli or any other language And though it i* trai. (l\,at the people of different 
ilistriet* in Isorlh India in using each his own pofois, may be a« nninUlligible to each other as a Northum* 
bcrland eollur and Somersetshire fanner when they talk together, it >* nerertbelcis true that lb* eastern 
dialect of TnUiknt Ramiyan and the western of Lallaii* rretasagar, are aa easily understood and thoroughly 
appreciated by them all, as aiople Logluh u alt over Logisnd. 

" Now il ITodg* i» not inpposed to Uy down llie l*«r of the Fnglish boguage. It I* not obnoni why the 
cowherd of Onulaban or the ploughman of Ikbar ibouU be competent to dreide what u pure cortret Ilmdi and 

what IS not . * . 

*• For who can deny thit the existing amognoent doe* inrolye moth political inyostice lo the llmdui who 
OQlanmber the Muhsmmadani by nre toeneP It wonld, howerer, be beside our object toenlarre on this new of tba 

S icition in the present pa|>«r, which is mainly concern^ with edocationsl work But it le S’ldsFactory to know 
It the Injestice bas been rirtnally admiUcd br <be Ikngsi Ooremneahiatbe reont promulgation of an erder. 
that in the large and luiiortaat protince of Behtr, from Janoary 1st Iflfll, the If igri chsracter is to superiede 
the Persian in practice of the Ooremment Courts. So that from that date so much of the immense area nnder 
coniidcrsUon will bs placed, in this retnect, on a leeel with all other pirts of the country where the granine 
vemaenlar of the people is nsed for tiie transaction of alltlosenmentbusinm The eqnit* of this procedure 
IS so manifest, that eren the writer of the article in the OtletUm Peririe just ytfirred to, notwithstandiog bis 
peentiai notions on the peoples langasgs, end hi* manifest antipathy to standanl Hindi, frankly Admits 
that DO "disinterested person csii deny that (he chsogeontered by the Xkngal Gorernmont has been emphati. 
rally one in the right direction.'' and that the eUmour nisod against it has come from the indolent aod the 
interested It is not sorprisiug thst this change ha* excited abnn among the same clas of personam tliose 
part* of Jforihcrn Jb 1>* m which Ibcsame order ha* not yet been issued It i* earnestly to bo hoped that their 
rtamour will not be allowed to influence those who ought to be snpennr to it, and whose proper function it i* to 
see equal Justice adiumlstercd to sll lustance*. boweser, are not wanting, which might excuse, if not justify 
some apprehension on the subject. A remarkable one showing to what eilrnt eren the highest anthorltic* may 
l« acnenable to surh inQueucos msr he seen In the Uncotional iteport for the North-Western Biorinces for the 
year 1873 71 In that Report the uireclor of Publio Instroelion lisd occasion to point ont(p SSJtbataccording 
to the return of the GoTcmment remaeul ir acliool*, 71 per cent of the boys spontaueously chose to be taught 
in Hindi, in preference to Urdu , thue sbowing >a cooirodsclien to an assumption lately put fowani, that 
Hindastani or Urdu is the mother tont.ue of Upper India, that the people themeelTc* entertain different 
opinions on the subject Eo daring an vsertion ** this could not be allowed to pose wlthrut rebuke And 
lu the remarks on his report by the Secretary to Corerninent North Western I'memees, the Director Is told 
(p 16) that “it is a question of eery little importance which of the two languages shall be called the notbci 
tnn'’>ie,' and that Government will not “ attempt to alter (be relatirt position of Urdu and Hindi, because those 
who speak Hiudi are numeneslly the stronger body ' To a sioiiUr effect art th« initrnctions recently issued 
la connection with the approaching censu* of t^peopfe Tlicre i* a coluaio in the censD* schedoJes, headed 
“mother tongue* ID English snd ‘makiboli, lo the seruscolar papers At the ttme time the enumerator* are 
instructed that in regardto sll nalirca of tl e country, this eolumn U to be filled with the word "liiiiduataDi 

Now although it lias recently been attempted to sutotitul* this word for both Urdu and Ilinui, and so in a sense 
to constrain the admission by the people that they are one wud the same language, aerertheless Urdu le uuirer 
esllr suppoeeJ tobo meant by the word Hindaslsm It is rery easy to understand how, when GorerBineiit 
gives dm cue fa amatter ilk* (bis, all the indolcotsnd (botntercsted Till only b» too glad to take it op Its 

success with other people, however, is aot so appareot, awl the justice of the proceeding w a totally different 
questj^on^ sense and common justice it would seem that in accordance with the recent order in Bebsr the 

written cbsrtcter at least of the immense tnaionty of the people should bs used in the Co-ernment courts, and 

that all Simmonses, decision and decrees sanuU be issued in that character This neid not excludn the use of 
Persian Urdu wntiag, or English eiUier, for similar purposes when ftreessary , nor would it neoessitat* the use of 
auT other than the current, technical, and legsl terms in wl ich Government bnnuess ii at present transacted 
It roerclv means that the character in liabitual use m the cnnrta should be that of the people geDcrallvand not a 
foreign one and that the hnguage wiitten in it •bould not be ^dommantlv that of any one class of tbe 
TBooie that it should neither select tor reject ftrm* simpljr becanse they are either of Hindu or Muhsminadaii 
aflinilv’or origin t but take those which are tbe most generally and caiify inlelligibte to the largest nnuibev of 
the peqple and write them la the character which the majori^ understand H the matter had tow to be settled 
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sod (iritm^ed for tbe first time, iti« iceoncmable fbat any other eoursa irotild be adopted, and bo jotclli'nble 
or equitable reason ha* yet been Msigned for continniDg in North India a course of action in this particular 
unlike that adopted in all other parts of the tmnirj’—Pampilet on the Pnmary EdueaUon ament Bmiat 
ta I\ortk Ind\a Kith reference te Lansttage PageeiS, 


S W Fiiiof, EaQ , PH » Bath LaU Inepeetor of Schooli, Behar 
“The liTing utteiancea of the-people are almostahient fiom our dictionaneB Their place is filled instead 
hy a great manr Arabic, Persian, aud Sanaknt vords, which aie seldom or nevei used in written or spoken 
Hindustani To cuUthese so deecaed ehoies exotica oot of dictionaries of those laneuao-es, and foist them in the 
vocabulary of the indigenoua language Of which they arc not a par^ is the peculiar delight of hook learned 
iiouhis and pandits These nre the autocrats who hare haoisbed the people * mother tongne and for<^[l init» 
place the ytific al language which divides the people and the ruling elaas With might and main they hive 
1 iboured to keep out the spoken vernacular from the written Ungual ot books, aud legal procedure, and official 
toriespondence , an^i, w^t they u ere nnabls wholly to thrust out of sight, they havs mutilated, and mangled . 
tiln I*"® ‘ »ey J^nsoage. *nd substituted for its living strength and 

Arabic loima* which have no meaning for tie people and the dull roldcJav 
They are ashamed of their mother tonme The? 

^ f ’‘”*r *“']* '’1'^°*’' «9a«o*»nM» They refuse to admit these earliest frieada of their ToutJ[ 
into the new found wurts and palaces in which they have been installed by the royal favoor They soeai one 

iiTiSoi‘IH"E73'‘'4KF'v4F “;rs£s5,u7i«:! 

dawn to the nee**! so eoavoniaB^^vahiflsliV^m^*? ‘ s'* weakness may not he set 

menta of their fow.gn Srof wha^ •“'* »>'« of the very opm ens ^nd senti 

native tongue, in Mt^nbrn!, well ernna^?2l »»» '» tl?e iweet mus c of tbe.r 

How diEerent it might he if ruleia and suhiML*!!f^*^ rote by the meekest and raeatdiligei t of the pupils 
people The only lational ,«! h „ ‘L***??*®’'*^* in the language oFtbe 

must be assigned bo the langnale of woman Th V*** P*^’* • *t»mp, and in this category tbs first pisoe 

ih, 1 ... ,X, “ pT. ?,/ .Tmk „ S: “r'" >” ■"«» >■“>" “■ wi™ "f 

soil IQ which the mother toogue has its most nafnt.? of word makers It is also the 

people IS through the language Wilhoni lhi« ^ ** 


pi me courts of law and so to stand betwe«n LI.. 1 Arabic ridden Urdu 

t^ Ifcngali proverb expresses it— e4<lst laaaa ?**? the great body of the people As 

hedge) —^’^^Jctiothe Utnimtan^and (the lahib 1* 11 garden and the amh tbs 

• Bmdesthe practical nuroosrrrtwf , k y"** 

cowls of law and traniktors^of^w papers this woiV a* an aid to persona who have to deal with 

hw court* of tI«provmces.n «lMchK;.ul*?llT 5 t!'!«‘'> ‘how et a glance that the language of tie 


hw court* of f>«P«»iii«e*in“«l‘Mch*Hi’adu*Umw‘*iMTMMm*t®***®"i *K'eo» that the language of tie 
In a gwat many lojtances tie Hiodi eouin^nte mveftn^k! v** ®hnoet entirely of foreign Arabic phrases 
show the Aiab 0^ ha, been drawn npofwSt SJ.f.ik.il* these Arabic phrase, dearly 

laagaage while Hindi is only the vulgar vernacular of S..1?2.*i®“7’.i*’®^ ^ hreanse Arabic la esteemed a learned 
that mysbficatiou which is 4e Bef.rroM?d".^g;5 *'’* 

■■ Thus the Plaint. Answer R.r.1, .a w 7 ' * ’’"“gf'jl injury to the many 

rjzed phraseology of the courts, Xdyalu'r sir?rt^u“ihn the antho 

the common Hindi char four And so of a host of »n ^7 ^r*hi« or conveyed any more precise idea than 
A amanat drithl lajidhat hypothecation it A traki, r / i /^®r the well known H dharei , a deposit we have 

n Jain step i„ie, fathers) we?t.«^ n ^ into Amhic Thus beta la A ibn 

replaced by A »Xw 1.^1 P A hamehrah^aUvaf H tyah 

»*4»J.IebyA V A. anlad eJifila mu.la 
m.scarei.ge, by A * “rV*? ""'‘her', womb by A bain . mddar , 

the oLb^a^r^l into A P have such commonly used phrases as H 

I rpi. ^ ^ sanr t jioM ’ "‘*'?A«f,a bnrnmg ground for Hindu corpses, into 

.M . ..®"’'”“®’*''»tive name rfdar#, Tor 


"The very ei»n boards th ” *® ®°' ^ hetween, is A 

into iol C^, with such ^f»I^io*J^i7*^'n!i^faf ‘n't “y»tic Arabic which 

»• .c»SoeidarZfnd,r^' has been transmogrified 

„ The Hindi J7«lar rfAunya carder, is A. 

priSfilisbaS'oW “"Ae7 ‘ti ’ 

"»d left tl« omntre"?" ’'6^ tcchnicalitiea m the •TtilirTnnii?l!*i?° ^^monstmted heyo..- .. 

I* published^del^iJ^hTiT.V'i® ’'a* mctioned ^^the ^®‘’'^® P®'®?’?”’ 


MU left the eounfrv C-. w .c ‘he indigenoo* tonwnk R r . heyo.id a doubt tt 
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The Editor s strong pwdiloctioo for IL» simplo >ni Mturst, joined to his comnisnd of popakr Hindi makes 
bim especiall/ fitted for the sccompiislimeat of ttsskio important u that of enaUiDT the people of India 
to read and understand the laws under which they lire The adminhlo Hindi translation of Sir G CamnbeU s 

MOoationat DesMteh bjr thia writer, maj be «t*d ai an eiample of a anccessfol rendering into aiuinlellindi 

f>E the abstract ideas and refinements of European thought and the freonenUy comples construcUons of a 
highly cnltiraUd language — -P/j^are to Xa» oni 0>mtnertiat Diclionary 


HAirreta Pbosida Misna, Z«re Head Maeler, Qveen’t College, Paaaree 
‘'Like a child in the hour of need the Hindi must natnwlly resort toils parent, the Sanitnt, for help 
By Sanskrit it mast be fed and nnunshed Jl needs bo foreiffn sid, yet we sometimes see foreign iid /orcei 
upon It. Arabic, Persian, snd Urdu words are amngedhy Its side in battalions to aupport, as it is said its 
canie But its officious and nnwetcemo inpporlei* torget that a nation which relies on mercenanes only walks 
onnmeksand, or leans on a broken ilaff tVbat ehoaM we say of a merchant who haring sufficient fonds 
on band borrowed money largely on hich interestf I do not mean (hat Sinsltnt terms should be diffusely 
used in Hindi composition Psr from lU The earliest common Hindi should be employed, wbere^er it wiU 
suffice But when its resources fail preference shonid be given to Sanskrit orer a foreign tongue There may 
lie instances m which the rererse will hold good Bnl these iniUnecs must form the eicepUon, not the mlo. 
In cases in which the stores of Hindi would snswer welt, esotio words should not be used in writings professedly 
Hindi With every regard for those that differ from me, I aver that Ihm faronnfe Jti^ran-^y no betCer 
name can I call their language— the farrago of Arabic Persian, Urdu Sanskrit and Hindi— serves,*! least, 
to provoke a eontempluous smile in men of taste But some wontd, perhaps kill Hindi They think it is 
dismissed from aociely, and is therefore, ernon^mons with nsticity— that it leads to no practical good , 
hence it most needa be discouraged They should bear in uuod that Hindi has retired fintn the court and 
from general loeiety hy the toree of nrcumsUnces The encroaehments of Persian and Urdu have proved 
too taaeb for it. Ita cate it analogous to that of English immediately after the Norman conquest The 
language of ll # conquerors became the language of law and likewise of society to a very large extent Bat 
though Hindi, like a modest msid, has witl drawn^from the public gue in towns and cities yet it hu ever 
been present about our hearths, aad amid onr family cirdc* Our mothers and sis'ers snves and daughters, 
etebann ideas only in genuine forms of Hindi Ceatfemen m the highest walks ef life, while in the pnbtio 
liall of audience, do hold convene in elegant tftdn But when they are by themselves, with their dependents, 
or among tbcir female relations the sceee ia changed Good homily espreuions of Hindi t^n almost 
exelnsively escape their bps or charm their care I now ask. why should Hindi, spoken at borne by the 
greatest and noet learned be derded as batbaronsf Again, on tbe (round of utility, too, Hindi merits 
eneoartgement Beyond the ptie of (aw, Hindi it found mom nseful than UrJti In ordioaiy life tbe 
former u more servieeabls to llindos than the latter It is seeded la the pettiest grocers’ shop as well as 
in the most respeetibis firm In tBe rural distneta its ste is eery geocrat It does not, indeed, help ne to 
good situatiODf. Out that does not warrant ns in desiring lU extinctW There aro far higher end* to be 
eerred The character ef the mass of the peopfa u to be raised They meat he taught to road and write, 
«nst be made to learn the truths of the west— not in the laogoage of those by whom they were ill treated, 
abused, and oppreued for euccetaire genertlioos, bat in the genial ipeeech of their anoostors, which it their 
invalnable inheritaoce EsUout edaeatioo most be condocted through tbe proper nmaedar, if we deure 
aUCMM . « .... 

"In this matter the State has made a good beginning It sow remains for pobi o spirited Hindi ipeakisg 
satires to come forward aad eaneetly do tbeif part”— Pi^ace to ^iltgtial Heiionary, pagei iS 


Bet S H. KsLloao, ua, «/ Me vfaencaai'resSyfer-iaM Mutun AVfl Xsiio, Cbrrvepoiidiny Hemier 
of (he Aoicricaa Onewtel Soeiftg 

"Or the two hundred and fifty million inhabitants of India, ipeafciog a score or moro of d fferent Ian* 
gnages, fully one fourth, or between sixty and eevenly IallI)OQ^ own the Hindi as their vernacular In all 
the great ceutres of Hindu faith in North India, nlike in popnlous Benares Allahabad ^latbnro and in the 
mountains about the sacred sbnncs of Gangotn. Kidsr Nath and Budn Nath among the Ilinmlnyas, in 
many of the most powerful indepcodrnt Native Stales of Indin at in the dominions of the fifahania of Jai* 

f iur and other Rajput chiefs , id short tbvongbcot an at a of more than 213 (XX) square miles. Hindi is tbe 
angusge of the great moss of the population Only where hlnhaminadan influence has long prevailed, as m the 
large cities and on aoeonat of tlis almost exclusive currency ef hluhammodan k^ch in (lovemmeot offices, 
have many Hindus [earned fa condemn their naCive tongue sod affect (he PcrsiaoueaHiodi known os 'Hrdn 
Prefateta Hiadh (}ra»»ar , 

PeOFESSOB DowsoE 

“Tor ITrda langn^je eoinnionly called nindnslani is a latignaga formed by an admixture of the Arabic 
and Persian of the ^iuhsmniadan oonqncrors with tbe Uio<}ior veruacnlar language of the conquered Hindus 
It is everywhere the language of the hlufsuluiane and in Pebli Lucknow, and other places, where the Uuhom. 
zasdoA power has made the derpest imnrtssMD.lt IS the common Uagnsga of tie people This language *u 
written in the Arabio Alphabet B it vaet oombeis of Hindus are more or less ignorant of Arabic and 
Persian of the Urdu, and employ native Hindi and Saosknt words instead, tbcio people use theOevaNdgn 
Alphabet. 

"In another chapter an «idesvoarhaf been made to smooth the way to as acqnainfasce with Sfiiiatia 
or 'broken bond used in ordinary correspondence. Thu tree lunumg hand differs no mors from the printed 
cl aricters than onr English riyming hand diflersfrom its exemplar But hs lu England, so m Ind u, there 
are writers whose negligent and crabbed verawis lax the ingenuity of the lU used beings who have to read 
them Jt IS obvioos tbstlittis can be dose to msovs svcli difficultm &b.,SiB But the ability to read 
depends upon n good mastery of tbe Ungoage , wiihont this, the attempt to decipher monnscript documeoU 
will ^ lost labour —Hindaelam Grammar page 
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ITEStOntJUS BELimO TO TIJE 


fastSStfirthes^^rlSiT-fS, 


Hu* SiTA l***S*t», t*U 

■■ TnK St*l« Bust ta« * SUte Un^Mg*. nndmtooa bj tbe grertMt oB«b«r pwiIMf, Jrt tttl dmled br 

Tolgir life and if not admired *bj either llmda* or iloliitaioadiuw, it amt not bo ihanneJ or detested bj 
anj-."— P/^^e# to rTdj^aiar. , 


J D Bin, 21tumar« of tie StOistat Ifieeioaaeji Smrtjf <tf t/mJen, iTnthtf tf tie JfttMtruty <\f 

aai «/(*« Jiw/ie Struts ^ 4 

“ Faoa the TtsUra boide* e! tt.ns»l ba bh« Baejab. and from the foot of tlie Himalar* to jbe borden of 
the Ifadras Presidency, the Hindi laeffoage U the Tetnaenbr of Ibe waa-ro-both in British India and in the 
Feaditory State*. Withm that TAit temtorr other Ungoagea aro aleo tpohen noUUy the UfJn of We Mn 

hamaadans, tsMciaUr IB the Utget eitw* tight ditlecU of Hind, aw penerJJy eoumeroted. *bieh. in their 
ebaracUnsUO dirersitie*, are iiiirrily »arke>t, neariy all of theeo peonliaritie* are, howerer, more or w cieariy 
tneesble to a common parent. There i* differenro of optoion. e»e« among the bert antbontiea, a* to the numoet 
of pewns to ethom this laa mnlhet tonifue, the figoece laoaingfrom 6ftj to eigh^ loillwn* Ton* ranch, bo* 
ever, eeema to hare been AKcertained that no one langoai:;* intbu »a*t connfrr of Ilindmtaa u ipolieo by ao 
large a number efthe people TVitb theae facta betoro o*. litllo need be •■vid to aho* the impoitauco ot Km 
atudy ot Eiodi , yet leas, ptobshly, hat been aceompliaKed by European enterprire for Ibe euluratiM 
liogoage, than tor almoet any other langiAge lo the Queen a donumona in the Euf'—Prt/iiee fo Me Ziiaui. 

Psylied 2>ic(i»i)ary,y>aye J 


l^sr® tV.ErniltsoM'*. J/iaeioaory, Beaarea 

•' Hhoji w the laolhtr tongae of probaUy not teee than twenty fire milliona of the people of India It si 
epelen throughont the North \t eatern rrorincn, the Puojtb, the greater part of najpnUna, Centml India, and 
whar, and It u Kftddy anderttood by Sikhi Gatretir, Uahrattaa Nepalir* end other Inbci baring dialect* of 
their Q*Q Bat dnnag the UahaomaUn retgQ, it came into dlsnte in the Urge eitien, and took lU reaidrnreiii 
the far distant rillagti, and obecare part* of the eonotry Howerer, snier the fcateneg care of the preoent 
enlightened gorerement, fhere ii erery proepeet of ite rerareisg to the large eitiee m a new dreu, and (Dowing 
there iti pecolut elegance poaseuing to an emineat degree, the power of growth imd exMniion It may fet 
icqnm stren^h, get admittance into the conrte of }0*tice, end, in the eonrM of time, become the rphicle of 
Silence and pailouphy Tbns, it u net toomneh toetiwet that the Uindi langoige nsr in tine eooe to M 
spoken and written (wrhape thronghont Upper India, and may to beeome the Und of tmion aaong nationf who 
ere now Lent aloof from evh other for the want of a eoBBon iBedioa of namunicalioD ’’•Puer* t'S if tU 
f rffsre tfSodialiVt iliads Vitlienary 


It d Bii*(ts,Ee<).CJ 

“now oftenin the hlitory of oar oeenpatW of India. Iba want tf this VnowWgtfef Vnowine IheNatm, 
what be thinks what he likes and duukes, hopes or fears) ha* led to errore eotoe of which hare ^d to he ex 

E iated with the blood of oar countreaen, 1 need not here tecaB It le sufBcient to rrmmd erery one who has at 
eart the good of India and the subtly of ow role, that the only way to the heart of tbe people la through 
thew Bkothtc tonne 1 had to leara HindnsUni enlirely from the l«pe ot my teacher*. There existed no books 
from which I could acqmre the real erery-Jsy familiar Ulk of the snaa-w-and u far aa I am aware there exist 
none jrt conietineoee is that one official* leva a stilted, artificial form of tperth.'which only enables them 
to speik to their orrn onto, or the court moetteari, and they are thna at the merer of a rery eornipt and 
o«»ifn»ng Mass of people. When an Eog'uh officer goes into a rilUge and begins to talk to the people, errn 
K he SMaks the purest high Urdn, they generally noderstaod hiia so UtU« aa to auppoee he u taltuJS 
imghsh' —Zeller o^pen*d to tiij>ri>ej>eeCue o/qr rallene WndutUint J?ayfi«d DnlioMary. 


lUra SaiTA Pnosava, c.s i. 
ninteUigible to the mi 


I ot the popBUtioa Pr^fliee t » Hlaii 


is'li ^ayisss P<rf«t. it is those Hindi oi 


a .fnir/aJj*<irPw//'iX<r, 


Aryso, an Anglo Knit paper ptthluieA at Jlfiroopur aad eiitei it Seed D Btlton, of tie Un. 
don Jtfiariaa SoetUg, ^ 

when people of t^ewahy. eo that the* nmy be able to aadewlMid it. othrtwise 
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the Indian Shaattas, and estaUisted and practtaed tbe nles and ceremonies af that ancient race Now the Tem« 
cnlar IsnsTja^ of the immense majority of Owpco^e »f that part of the eoantry is that which is r.lJed Hinrfi 

or Braj or Khan holi, and is wnltea m Sanaknt Or chitacfcn It is also the best of all the vernaculars 
’^hlch epncR from the Banshnl, and has the nncest tesemblance to it, and from its treasury is capable of he off 
made fie most cop ons, expressive and refined of Indian dialects, moreover, it is spolea by more peonle than anv 
other, ris , probably 70 or BO millions Now instead of this besutifnl hngnage there Is corrent id darbars and 
“'I *0 Government bnainess an inferior, mongrel d aleof called Urdn or Cj»p which aross oat of the 
mbbensh of the camp followers tradesmen dealers and servants of the first Mnhammaiin armies And in 
this connt^ whatever tune the Government atnles up, all lb subjects will with one voice (onnd it forth. In 
this way the gticvoos and shameful stab oTthings has come Co pass that even Indians tbeoiselTes are ashamed 
and Ignorant of their own langnage, and have not the courage to nso it — August ISSO 


An Addtess from the Managtng Commiltec of the Kaijastha ^athsala of 
Allahabad. 


To 

The HONOtrRABLC W W HUNTER, ll d , c i e , 

J*tesuleni of the EdueaUoii Commission 


Sir,— W e tbe membera of tbe managing committee of the Kajaatba Fatbsala, Allahabad, 
beg leave to o0er you a respectful trelcome to thu institution 

2 A brief history of tbe patbsaU will perhaps not be uninteresting to yon, and with 
your perrtussiou we give it It waa estabiishM m 1673 by Hoonsbi Kniyprosad, a resident 
of Sbahudpur ici tbis district, at his expense, and without any aid frona Government The 
contributions made by this public spirited geatleman from time to time for the support of 
tins institution amounted to no less a sum tbaa Es 1,69,000, and to this amoont, donations 
from other gentlemeu, loterested in the objects of the pathsab, were added amasuliDg to 
Its 10,000 The patUsala u now maintained to a considerable eatent *by the founder, and 
eW from the lucoBie derived from villages, rests of houses, lateresU, &c. The financial 
position of the patbsaU u now so assured that it may be fairly regarded as a seif.snpport* 
isg iBstitalim 

3 Tbe original intention of tbo geoetons founder of tbe patbsala was to give pumaxy 
instnictiooa to the boys of his community, whose parents were either nnnble to give proper 
education to tlieir cbildrea or could not, for some reason or other, avail themselves of tbe 
advantages aud facilities aOorded by Government lostitutions i^nt in course of time the 
scope of tbe patbsaU was enlarged, and stndents from ell classes of the people are now 
admitted. And are classified either as foundation boarders, aided stndents nr day scholars 
At tile eud of 1881 there were 118 pupils on the roll, of whom 25 were Brahmins, 
69 Kayasths, 12 Kbatnes and 12 Vaisyas From July 1S78, the status of tbe patbsala was 
also raised to that of Anglo vernacular middle school English, Persian, Urdu, Sanskrit and 
Kagn are the languages through the media of which instructiou is imparted in the 
institution , but special attention is paid to the culture of tbe English. There are six annuai 
schoUrsbi) s of the monthly values of Rs I 8 0 to Rs. 4 which have been founded A library 
containing upwards of 2,0u0 volumes in different languages is also attached to the school 

4 Believing that one of the most important of tbe educational results amved at by 

Government IS tbe development of self help among tbe people, and to foster an independence 
of iiatioDil character, ne have no doubt. Sic, that the spirit which has called fprth the 
patbsala into existence wdi be appreciated by the Education Commission, and by no one 
more BO than by yourself, its learned and accomplnhed President. We ape firmly convinced 
that it 19 by the gradual recognition by onr countrymen of this principle of self reliance, 
however eectioml a ebaracter it may assnme at the commencement, that the problem of 
national education can be truly solved, and it w gratifying to us, who set so great a stress 
upon tbe principle in question, to find that spontaneous efforts for the dissemination of 
knowledge are multiplying in India 

5 With this bumble statement of facts aud expressions of our opinion we conclude this 
address, thanking you heartily for the honour yon have done to tbe Layasth palhsala by your 
visit to day — a day which we can assure you, Sir, wiU be gratefully remembered as an im 
portant event lu tbe history of this rnstitation 


ALLAHABAD 
KAVASTira Pat0Sal4 , 
The loth August 188S 
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ICEilOBULS BEUTINO TO TUI! 


Memorial from the Tanith oj Benares mfaamr of Smii ani 
Deva-Ndgn Character. 


The HONOTJRABIi^ "SV W HUNTER, J-i. d , c i e , 

President of Vie Udiication Commission 


SiB--V 7 e the memhers of the SabU of Benates PaadiU, bej leave to approach yonr 
honour with the following line®, and hope to be excused for the trouble we have given you on 
this occasion by the presentation of this petition from our society — 

fVe tender our heartfelt thanis to Hia Excellency the Viceroy who has set tbs Edncalion 
CotnmuHou abroach omns to some observed discrepancy in the present sj’ebm of educa 
tion as given in India In addition to this, we are very glad to state that a man really jearoed, 
energetw, and a well wisher of out fcEow countrymen hie yourself hss been appointed chair 
mao of the said assemblage 

TTe are snre and certain that the system of edncation m India will be in a mneb better 
condition after the necessary emendations in the manner in which it is given now a-days will 
have been duly observed as sanctioned by the Commisaion above referred to 

As yont honour is fast intent on the bettering of the system of education m this conntry, 
wo hope yon will be kind enough to listen to a single suggestion of ours which we have the 
honour of discussing vn the following lines — 

Sir, it 18 oor only suggestion that if Deva Kgan characters be used in the conrta of th«e 
provinces, instead of Urdu (no matter if the official forms of Ibe courts be not a bit changed), 
wo think it would proie much advantageous to the general public As to the support of onr 
opinion we beg to insert the following lines — 

By the prevalence of Urdu characters in the courts of these provinces, we every day meet 
with such phrases tbit can be read in lots of diQeceat ways Urdu characters may I e compoied 
to 0 fictitious law tailed supposed to have had the property of produc. 


mg anything the owner wanted, according to onr Hindu Mythology, le, in other words 
Urdu characters are so delusive that various readings can be dedneed from them, wl ile 
J}cva*N£gn eliaracteca are not such, and consequently nobodv will le a loser, if they ho 
usea m tU comte, for ffliiicpretentations can have no grasp whatever on them 

Secondly, Deva Ntgn chaiactera aro such that the wording of noy languige can be 
correctly reproduced in it, and distinctly pronounced, and that there are a very few languages 
which answers this pu^o«e 

Besides the»e, the superiontf of Oiodi over Urdn has been fully demoustroted in a memor 
lal presented to your honour by the body politic of Benares, through Babu Hatcishi Chat draji 
With the mam points of winch we fully agree 

In couclusion we hope you will kindly ibiok over the matter with a due regard an I pa'S 
y«i just sentence on it, for it constitutes a great Messing to our fellow coonlrymen wl o 
Would stand indebted to your honour over and awre for this act of gratitude 


Notes On the Education Question by i S Qroicse, Esq ,qie 

Avt attempt to carry cot in tbeir entirety the orders of the Government of India la tl e 
matter Of dccentrahzition, reveals to the most stnkiug light the utter failure of the present 
State system of education, so far os regards its effects on the great mass of the populatiou— 
that IS to say, oif (be middle and tower classes, who in fact constitnte the people for whose 
wants provision has to le made , the upper tank* of society can provide for themselves ben 
on appc-il IS made to their lymratliies I believe there we no people lu the world more open* 
I anded and open hearted than our Indian fellow subjects As n distnct officer, I have never 
tailed to secure their support in any pro,ect--and I have started many~in which they could 
rca^nah y be expected to Uke an mUrfet But they have a well founded suspicion of dc- 
rartmcntalura, with all its protracted routroe and elaborate machinery of checks and counter* 
i'’* 1 “?i ‘o^Kted for the express purpose of eliminating that element of 

indiviJoahty which is tl o charm of spontaneous aelion 1 am thoroughly convinced that 
” '‘««1 the of higher education generally, would gam immensely if 
the affiliated college, were left ent^ to the people 
it A1 ih* T n?i «««sful Anglo MubamLdan College 

Sr 1 would still be secured by University control of the eiammalionf 

.U ^ o£ an official visitor, but all Government 

ilbwcdTo The managing committee of erch institution should le 

allowed to secure for lUelf it e best staff of teaehm that its resources could command Under 
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sncli local admiDiatratwa and with resnlta eotirelj dependenfc on local enterprise, much 
money that is now wasted on mosques and temples, wUich are nomerons beyond all real 
religions requirements, would be utilised in school bmldings and endowments, when the donors 
could tbemselres hare a voice in the administration of the funds and see a tangible result of 
their donations, instead of dropping them into the grasping jaws of an insatiable department 

If this wre done, there would be a ranch Jaiger sum available for primary nnd middle 
class education, which requires no grand buildings and produces no showy results, and therefoie 
being le's popularly attractive is more dependent on Government support Bat here again, 
as I said at the outset, it is not merely larger means that are wanted, bat rather a complete 
change of system 

At present the only attendants of our village schools are hoys whose parents hope to 
secure for them some kmd of Gflvernment employment The course of instruction is not cal- 
culated lo satisfy the modest requirements of the yeoman, the artisan, the trader, and generally 
the independent middle clashes, which ought lo supply the material for those locd hoards which 
the Government is now so anxions to o^pinize ^\liat primary instruction is given is not 
regarded as a possible end in it«elf, hut only as a pieparaiion for higher studies A bttle 
reflection must show that this is exactly the reverse of what is wanted Instead of a teacher 
priding him«cir on the number of his pupils who have got Government appointments, it would 
he far more to the purpose if ho conld boast a long list of boys, who, after learning to read, 
write, and cypher, had settled down contentedly to their hereditary occupations, and had proved 
the value of education by turning ont their work in a more intelligent stj le than their fathers 
had done before them This would be a guirantee of geoume progress, and would cheek that 
npiJ decay of all indigcnons arts and manufactures which is ths necessary revolt of onr 
pernicions system of schooling, which aims at converting all the ruing generation into mere 
office clerks 

There is no occasion whatever for the OoTenunent to take up this line of bosmess If all 
our Tillage schools were to be closed to-morrow, the only function they adequately discharge, 
tig , the training of munshts for GoTernment service, would be earned on by private enterprise 
with much thesame results as at present A craving for vemacnlar edueatinn by people who 
can earn their bread without it is the very last want that is felt by an ordioary community 
There were schools for tcvching Latin in Ei^land for ceutunes before the idea was entertained 
that the ma«se3 required to be taught English A similar sopcrstition survives in India and 
we encourage it ly onr village sol ooTs for Persian and Urdu We exhaust the resonrees of 
Government m making a tree gift of professional training to people who are qnite able to 
provide it for tlieni«efvev, instead ofapplyug alf our means to toe ditTuvion of a simple 
TeiDacnlaT education, far more important lu its effects on uatiooa) progress, but less prodaetive 
of immediate individnal advancement, and therefore at once more deserving of and more 
dependent on State patronage f veu in such a Muhammadanixed district os that m which 1 
nm wTitiag, more than half the members of the different Municipal committees can read only 

free yernoenbr chanicifir of the conntm the >.agn In the proposed rural tahsjJi 
committees the proportion would be still higher Such men, having never been brought 
ender the inSocDce of our schools, cannot undertake the managemeut of affairs in aecorJance 
with European ideas, and are necessarily quite nnablc lo follow and check intricate accounts 
winch are kept only in Persian and English It left to themselves, they will either do nothing, 
or el®e in all that tliey do they will le absolutely at the mercy of their paid clerk 

The remedies that I would propose for these admitted evils are two In the first place I 
would do awiy with the pre«cnt system of Government inspection ond put the primary schools 
of every di<tncl under the absolute control of the local committee, at the same time mcreasing 
the staff of the deputy inspectors, who woold then be depotiea no longer, and the juh 
inspector* Not only, as has often been pointed out, are the inspectors eminently unfit for 
the* work that devolves upon them, hat in every countiy Government inspection hag the 
inevitable result of raising tie standard, which in primary schools is exactly what is not 
wanted The effect of the Education Act of 1870 lu England is vitiated by the same incurable 
tendency the board schools, which were intended for the poor, have gradually beromo 
suitable only for the lower middle classes, for whose benefit it was quite unnecessary that the 
whole community should be taxed Secondly, the only character that I would allow to le 
taufht in primary schools is the Nagri. This — to say the least— answers as well as any other 
for all the ordinary requirements of mral life, and it has the special advantage that it does not 
qualify for any kind of Government service The Pers an character would he tangbf, as now, 
lu the pargana and tahsili schools and boys who wished to learn it could proceed there, after 
undergoing the pre«cribed course of instruction in the primary school It appears to me that 
nothing could be more equitable than this arrangement Hindus would be gratified ly haviD*» 
Hindi recognized os tl e basis of the vernacular, while the Muhammadan phase of the 
lan^uige would still retain the stamp of official onireoej 

As to the defects of existing Hindi school literalnrc, I haic fully cipres^d my views m 
the two printed articles which I append tothi-memo • I have onJ/ to add that Z tijjni. the 
bools «hould be bronght ont in cheaper form rad with oidmary tamr tjpe As the mam 

object is to enable the people to read finentl^and lo uoderstanJ a.y fc-xfc that may com- la 
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hi9 way, I wouli^ have no Btindard text Lookg ftt allj or elso would mcrcasa their number verr 
largely The actual information conveyed by any of the Icxt-books now in use is notrcrj 
extensive, and a boy generally pores over its pages so long that any other hook which difTers 
from it in type or form seems strange to hioi With n larger choice, not only would he awimre 
a more copious vocabulary, but printed matter generally would become a familiar ol jeet Pro. 
bably there is no part of India in which there is so little literary activity as m the North Westera 
Provinces or in which so few hooks have been written worth reading This is due in some 
measure, no doubt, to the character of the people, bat still more, I believe, to the Government 
discouragement of the vernacular When this impediment is removed, hooks will multinlv 
and improve ^ ^ 

Ai rjsarJi Ibo hnjiiiji, question. I buic no pul, onto mill II, e continued use of tbe fantas. 
tic woid Urdu What people talk all over these provinces i^Ilindnstani, which, when w««m, 
takes a Persianized form among Muhammadans and a Hindi form among Hindus In both 
phases It has a Hindi basis, which cannot be got nd of even in the most artificial Urdu . oa 
the other hand, a muhitade of Persian words have been naturalized m ite common vocal uhrv, 
mte^ouL'r I 1^0 Mantle to ignore As it is already tbe general medium d 

therefo^th^ i «''cntually he brought to accept it, and 

ranch to a muhiplicity of spoken dialects, as distinct literary languages, is 

SS^ and otherCi!? mearis of checking the growing divergence letnecn Hmdus- 

onentahs? ?n ^ institution of an academy of 

EmoSfirr and «>>detings to be adopted for new terms of 

o^SnVnd°S 

the whole difficulty and if it were^nir^f?‘^^‘’“ character would at once remoae 

.r=u“oTnS,» .?15; “‘I'f f "J fn, wb,nb .nr r.nll, 

BU,geHt,on fo, tbeir re.iral ^be ^ ..nIJ now conclude this brief memo with 0 

lel.e..,eic.ll.nUyeondocteJ ond SlS ' 

to do much good m their limited snt.«M *** strangled by red tape, will probably continue 

Wort. DopJ,t„o.V„ SllZd “f 'I" “» 

no Mrceptible effect on popular culture Ar^iT.i^l country, sporadie clTorts like these can Lave 
anilits degradatiou parafyses them all i'® T» deeorati\e arts, 

tion are either Indicronsly Laa or ^trusivelv ifidll'* '^J»ch with scarcely an excep- 

every station and Municipality, and being Srall^JtlT pos'tions m 

acoustommg the Native eye to what ic ^'y ” models for imitation are rapidly 

can he attnluted to the teSag of a fewfe opposite scale 

an ancient palace or temple? If th*™ •<. ii occasional grant for the restoration of 
be done without the fussy aoenev of a a desire to revive oriental art, I believe it can 

^rnply by allowing the Ylunw?pflcl„ftt State, 

hall an emporium of local industry, and irenenillv'i^fV^*^!® buildings, to make each town 
c«e of judicious patronage In techm^i «<. ^i develop indigenous talent by the exer- 

that a healthy infloeuce can be exerted hir O *® ^be higher literary education I believe 

artificial restnct.ons and encoumSwaSjnS:!"'"'"* *be outside, by removing 

hand, the whole burden must fall on theState h. 1“ rnmary education, on the other 

cost and labour may he teudetedmJeb less ‘be machinery, the 

a more durable quality ‘ban at present, and the outturn much larger alid of 

Bolandshaur , 

TAe 30l/i July 18S2 

appendix, 

HINDI SCHOOL LITEPiTUPE IN TIIR itrn».r , 

IN THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES 
Is tt« in hal st f F 8 Gbowsb ua.bcs 

.«d 

M terabon of tha MoUnfi?^® ”® ^ dental than lo^rent ®“ *”* through the Vedas or 

longei spoclaneous At a lato ”t, ”"*f ^y the lap?e of time and 

of wt t ng on Bunple snbucts in V® ? enticum no art » o"*'®" composition la no 

present generat on it was onir tl.™!^® *tyle sod phraaedoey ETenm dfficult of attaimaent than that 

Komeraimoat equally unfitell gible to the pap I It 
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tbcD, no wonder that school books in Indu ire framed too much on a fault/ model , for the two old traditions— 
fiui, that learning is a m/stery only to be imparted to a few , and utonilv, that a mere modem Ternacular does 
not deserre to be taoght at all— though they have died oat in Europe, are here as yet ecntcely ex^oded , while 
literary taeta has eo deteriorated that lureid bombast u regarded aa the perfection of eloquence, and plain 
straightforward diction a clear proof of interior intelligence * 


JTence arises the jpopolar prejadice among Enghshmen sjpiinat the Ilmdi language , wh ch has now grown 
to SQch a pitch that it u not an nncommon thing to find wr ten in the newspapers declaring that Hindi is 
merely an iDTention of a small ebqne of schotsn, or pseodo-schoUrs, and baa no genome existence among the 
people at all Thu idea is eo preposterous that at first it u d fficnlt to regard it as seriously entertamed but it 
has been adraoeed so ofUn of late that it may be aa well to ascertain bow it onginsted 

The Hindi reading hooks used in the Government schools am, in my opinion, mainly respwisiWe for it 
Though they treat of childish matters in a ebildish atyle of thought, they are generally couched in the most 
pedantic IsoRnnge A district officer who may hare a fait working knowledge of Urdu and sufficient acqus at- 
ance with Hindi to understand a rustic talking abont bts crops but u utterW unrersed in Hindi literature, goes 
into a Tillage school, takes np a hook tod tells one of the boys to begin reding In ereiy sentence a word or 
two occurs which stnkes the nsitor as nnfamdiar He asks tbe boy if be understands the meaning, on his 
repJyiogin theaegstireiepoti iheqnettioo to the teacher, wb<^ nnless he happen* to be a particularly farour- 
ahle specimen of the class, is almost equally at fsnit Even if he knows he has been so faultily trained that he 
cannot explain by suggesting a familiar synonym, hat it obliged to hare recourse to some long clumsy, and 
confused periphrasis The examiner haetJy eonclnde* that a language which m its presumed iimplest form it 
thus nninteliigibU to all parties must be a grotesque nnrealily , while the fault really lies, not m the language, 
hot m the mods in which it is taught. At Uran phraseology is inseparable from hyperbole and exaggeration, 
icdated termaof Persian ongin are toe common places of conTersation m politer cucles, and, therefore, when 
read alond are readily recognised ereu by an Engliahman who doM not profess to be a literary student But as 
a rule an etficisl never talks Hindi except to the lowest dasse*, and therefore knows only its most Tolgar phrases 
Tbe teacher again, has probably read only the short bat of books presenbed in the cnrncnlnm of tbe Normal 
school and has no aconaintance with genome Ternacular literature, which, strange to say, these Tillage pedago- 
gues nerer drtam of stodying for their own graliScatton or improTcment, though certaiuly-one Teason may be 
that their pay It small snd books are scarce In the thud place tbe anther of the Primer, or what not, is 
probably a mnoshi, who habitually writes (n the Peraian euracter and is therefore net Tery famij at with pure 
Ilindi idiom, or he is a pandit, wl o obserres afanlty tradition in empto/iog on all oceuiona a long word in 
preferenco to a abort one, and considers the display of hie own smditioo a matter of more importance than the 
edification of hu reader* Thus tbe hteraiy ineapenence of the Tidtor, bciog kept u countenance by the had 
training of tbe teacher and th* bad ttyU of the book*, creates in bia mud an impression which soon petrifies 
into a settled article of faith- 


To gire an illnitratien of my meaning there le a littl* nine pie book called SH lodh which is sow in its 
twelfth edition of SO 000 copies, aod is usm probably, in ereiy primary school in tbew proTincra |It i* mten^d 
u a first book for children who hare jost mastered the aipbabet and made thnr way Ihroogh the few short 
detached sentence* at tbe end of the AktKar dtpiki Ihe followiog tranilaticn of Lesson No. 6 will give an 
idea of wba( (he author coosidsn as appropriate aod lotelligihle style for children of thst tender age — 

** One day a Lttle boy was go ng to school to hit lessons It was a dsy when the heat of the ann wa* 
tstitiingli/ tnUntt, and the birds seated on tbe tree* were tinging tharmxnplf The child come to a place 
wbers be quite forgot hit dutv aod btd no rtgard for books and slstes In hie %nd«lene» he determined not to 
go to cchool at all but enend the ealir* day there Eambhng about with this idea, be aaw a bee laUmovtlp 
coItsctiBgjnice from each ladieifuof flower to make honey Going on fhrlher be saw a LUle bird picking ep 
itraws, hen and then to make ite nest F«rttiUou$lp, tM, he saw an ant draggiog with great txtrtion a gram 
of rice as henry as itself, and takug it home to make a rtpa*t for itself aod ite little ones Seeing these 
rreafurss each employed in its own occupoltcn, the boy began to think ‘all litug crealure* labonr for their 
IiTing , it he?i9V«t me too if I would tbnee, to gi*e op tndoUnc$ and work So tbiokiog the boy went to 
achom with all txpedtUoH and oeTer made a blank day again 

Ibe aboT* u cot at all an exaggerated re[^eseotatioo of tbs pedantic style of (be original , in which we 
find all for hoilMt, ' Tcry , Ukthna furl*/, ‘hot , anand ht khiuh* 'pleasurs, kaktl for tuil 'laxy', ryaiil 
for hit, ‘psst, tram for wiihnot, Msboni , (lessor for yAar* or tamay, ‘ time , ikir for lhana ‘ food , wcAil for 
bkald, ‘goi^i’ tic, Ac The word tanikg, which 1 bare translated 'duty ‘is, I frankly admit, beyond my 
comprehecaioo and ndgd for ‘ a blank day ' is certainly a common word m serrant s talk but I hare nerer eeen 
it in print before, not sven in a dicticoam The story oflTeadi farther as much in snbject as in style aod must 
preient a very bewildenag idea to a I tile Qindo Itat one* beltnys itself as a traoslstion , form Eogland a 
W snmmers day would be a eery pieusot lime for a stroll Ihroogh the woods, but in India such holiday- 
making would probably resnlt in a auii stroke Tbe reteobon of this book on the ichool bat appears to me most 
injudicious It has eruhably already done an unmenss amount of harm by creating miiconeeption and ohstrnc 
ting progress, and sWld be struck off at once, althongb it is stamped with the mprinatur of tbe amiable 
Mr Edwards and the enlightened Babu Sira Prssad 

Beference has already been made to the little AktharAipiki now in its ninth edition of lOOOOO This la 
a mere Primer, construct^ on a sensible plan enough , bat th* Tillage teacher has seldom tbe wit to nee it 
correctly It consists of reading lessons of short aentencss of simple colloquial words arranged with some idea 
of progreeaive difficulty These are pr«eded by a few pages Of accidence explaining in technical terms tba 
dil^rence between rowels and consonants and other similar matters Instead of setting the child down to the 
first leseoa of ‘coma here, pki M ‘bring tb* phi, which is on the 16tb pag% he generally mikes him 
begin at the first page and plnnge at once into the definitions of oktkar and scar and vpanjan Till tcachere 
can be better directed at toe Normal school, or proTided with a little more common sense, it would b« adnssble 
either to omit these technicalities altogether, or at least remoTe them to tbe end of the book 

Thie latter course hot been adopted in the Baran MdU, another Primer, which like the BAt-hodk, is by 
Babu SiTt Prasad It is rather pretentiously got op, with lUoatratiooe on every page and is eridently a trans 
lation from the Eogbsh mode (I must addl without any regorl to the essential ditfereaces between the two 
lanouBges Thus one of the Tery first pictures lolrodnced among the letters of the alphabet is that of ‘ajog,* 
an article wh ch in Eoghnd is in every-day use and hears a very * mple name but when that name bos to bo 
represented in Hindi by the penphruis dhaknt btnA b<tria» tbe appropnateness of the illustration may well bo 
questioned Similarly, after the list of separate words Jim been exhausted the first complete sentence given is 
Bhagavdn u daro, ol which I proiume, the Eagllsb eqniraleat was ‘Pear God, two word* of one pliable j 
while the Hindi rendering bss to employ one of (niec In short a more cunous example than this book 
present* of a translation thst combines literal aceori^ with otter disregard of the intention of the onginnl 
writer could scarcely be found A very slight smount of tefiection would show that of all books in tb* world 
a Primer is the one which, for any procti^ purpose, it id most impossible to translate into a foreign language , 
r 118 
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thongh, of coarse, it misht be done si a litcraiy cunogityi iineo Uw Jentcnces in fhe criirinal nm . 

;X~"u“'irs •" “• ■» ““k t'»™ 

ab e sentence covenag the whole front of an cSwW be?S*! /„ «. j!i ‘V'^“ •“ 

A little exsmnle tere night prore more etfS tTn j 

I. ,1. „„ 

mere art fire, of which the morality— m a ehHd a booL— *Mm. ««» "w*? the place* meotjoned, is a 

in future editions tb* introductory rnatteraUaUuWt^ ‘ ^ »'=S5«'t that 

phraseology simple eolloqiiml HtndL An* efaborate. .*■!«, »» quite nneiwptionahle and the 
unnecessary, and therefore the ciisimg p7effw bw m Mthor a object m composing it is quite 

shoriT teaching mere children to ai "‘Ving erery labourer 

short liTed rcCTlnliona and enactments, while . ‘•‘® proTuioni of cur 

v**'"'®'- "“Pwuuunceabtc bT a V"“«® ‘J>‘’«t. of such phrases as 

foremg an English farnci , Ud to iJk of « amble Li !Sl.-^Sre’ad « ®5>J«tln»ble as 

fStfre'is^ impossbla to tske eieeption It^e.rcf *‘‘1* • ‘•eSmto object, and one to 

«ar ‘"d e'®‘“ of really mtctesting 

the Hindu V„ AV k'^ «f ‘B wto^alatT miMh*^t«A‘ k ^‘f["®"«>twcen Ihe solar and lunar 
not to be a ■*' “ '« “»» foglish calendar le rreoneiled with 

«»beiBpnloleiably%erto8e ,ud atth.‘. wMmVit'l?! ?W “*? 

no eiplsnatiatt whateTer Pnt V “ foU of Ubor.l^t . ^ * that it doea not itnke me 

who are likely to derire ant n!l ®f “g*. character or BHr. * ‘®®* *,'* ttat require 

one half theW?- So Vw « thoVollowlTe 


and bis Sama maMraJan *5!*?^* >*“• trom the’Eo-'liJr'^ii*'”^'*' J**®ught and ejpression destroys 

written being attractire'ia choice of'Ji^h' ’* ^«‘d«lly the beet bo?t“* successful. 

Sanskrit compounds each « ^ “ the most Mr\ ..J!fi ‘ j *l“* ®’"’ t>i*t bas yet been 

ndvan^e aSd the tranSli “rafc,^“^ “ w J ? V'^ «“ d'ctioii A Jew long 

from tie Press to lengthen the nen„?,* European name, .hoahf ?15^* bo weeded out with 

name Pulchena bj ife *“ «>• word EI««Mb Wore the work was issued 

mulaies are perfectly eacus^Ie '* •l»“»lwi* as uDmeanino *^r« V“* bnnl sound of eh la the 

attmmaents to hare aconired L ^ uoreasonablo to author is concerned, such 

books to which we ahal? tnrn u ^ .i“ ^ of latin and n ®^bu, in addition to his other 

t ion m India Dowerec ““P-itiTe f^ m another senes of 

Indian words to an Aglican ttanl.!5® which the^pLne^^^ which has not yet achiered recogni 

iwess Thus-whenNew \oik V’ *«“ «i««led w ‘be reconciliation of 

“®‘ “"M obscures the connection 1? >"‘® ^<S»n eha.S^%“‘® barbaroas results of the conirersa 

“f^'^f^ P'ProuounmC XhW^ world with Uo Kf ”«’' “» instead of n« 

<■"” •» - .cfi- ’i-™ 

Though I admit the eenpr^i Eeneratioa will certainly become 

SH‘V^ wrZ“ sri^“f -bich in 

re almost exclasiveJy transhitious, 
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ihi3 incojigniity of style Is Tar moro elitnwiTO Hindi ptuase* ksre been Inysriably mtstitoted for tbe ormnal 
Urdu, wbilo the sttuctaro of tho senltnce* has been leR intact A genome Hindi book often shows the'Very 
roerso of this lo it » Jiiye proportion of tbe woris «» Persun, bat they ere grouped la sccotdaace with the 
rales of Hindi composition, wbicli delights lo a tewc senteatwusaesa as macli as Persian does la a continnous 
flow of unbroken peiiods wbieh imperceptibly merge one inta tb« other N£gan ebiracter and a thick sprink- 
ling of Sanskrit words arc not enough to eonrert Urfn wto Hindi A sectence of Johoeoaesoae EngJub, 
brutling with elassieal formations, a still in its essentials Teutonic, and Turkish, though it denres almost the 
whole of its ocabdary in part from Persian, which is Atyan, and in part from Arabic, which is Semetic, is still 
itself ft Turanian form of sTeecb Take, again, the following lines from the Xiyanaf ndma of Prfn niik 
written m the reign of Anrangacb — 

Rb£s mamat an Lahiyo j£i, 

Utho DidminOk k^amat £i 
Kalifti b( bdn mnwdfik Isordn, 

, Tumhdre dge haitla haydn. 


Though ercry second word is Persian or hrabie, the verses as a whole are distinctly Hindi. 

The senes to which I bare already referred on ft^oant of its marTelloosly nneontb and HDscholarly repre- 
aentsticns of Eoroj>c,tn nuuea— all of which >t most be remembered, are as purely Aryan in descent m any 
Hindi ToeaVles— IS the Prandka CAorcideofi, or ‘Lives of eminent Characters,’ a translation by Pandit 
Bansidbar fiotn the T(i:hrat-vt.VeukkSir It la in aix parts, of winch the first selects its heroes from 
remote antK^nitr, such ss gesostna and Semmmit, tbo second and third from Creek and Pomns History, as 
L) enrgus, Pericles, Hannibal, and pTirhns , tbo fourth from tlie modern butory of Europe, as Louis il. Lord 
^etson, and tbe Duke of tVcUiugtou, tbe fifth from the Eastern History, ai Changes kh£n and Bdkai , and 
the Bistb from tbe annnU of art and eeienee, as Albert Durer. Sbikespear, and Lord Hocon Some of tbe 
nsrnitiTea are not badly told, but the names are so distorted that m toady cases they eitn only be identified by 
banishing them from sight altogether and supplying the blanks bv a teference to the contest and a previous 
knowledge of tbe history Soft consonants are tepre>eated by hard and bard by softj short vowels are almost 
invariably lengthened, as for example the first ayllable ef Pericles and tbe tecond of Hannibal and Attila , 
«ire trend long vowels si's ebortened as in tbe penallimAta of Pdoponneins, Ctandins appears as Kloiiyus, 
Jnlius Czsat as KaiiarPdhyus, and TbalcsssThfOs, tbe last Ibeing duf to tbe fact that the e of the Pmian 
origiaal wee ladieftngBishable front «, butk, however, stnctlyspealciog would be equally locorrect, Since (he a 
should lemoici unchanged 

The Siltktt 2IatJarl, or ‘Flower of Instruction,* and the Uyadtts Ptukparati or 'Pohle Preceptor,' 
two minuale of deportment, are both by the tame author as tbe abpve eenes. Pandit Sanndhar, and are 
tmoatatiooa, the one of the TaUm ur aa/i, the other of the Ouldatta ^Ikfai I should bare imagined one 
book of the kind quite enough , for onless the miod of a Ltlle Ilinda is very differently consbtnted fron 
Ibat of an English boy, it wonti ecareefy he poeaibfe to provide him with reading of a more weaniome and 
unattraetire description A knowledge of etiquette in all its hranebes is no doubt lugbly appreciated m the 
East, but I beliere it u an inranAle rule that Persian or Urdu books on Ibe inbject should be composed in 
ihytWical prose of (he most ornate descnptcoa, and Hindi books in seofentions rbymmg ccuplrts, a condition 
with which the compiler of the treatises oi^er reneer has not thought it necessary to eoinply. 


Several other Headers may be somewhat tomiDanly dismissed. Tbe Suta StUkdealt, or 'Qirls* Own Hook ’ 
also by Bansidbir, is in two parts. The first is umere Pnmer with exceedingly comical pictures to ilinstrate 
•sell letter of the alphabet These mar possibly eerve as an incentive to itndy. iioce it is only by decyplicciog 
the legend tbit a else can be gamed to the name of the aotcDsI intended to be depicted In the Utter pma 
there is the neaal contempt for ortbography, Afaalyd being spelt Abdyfi, daeodfi. Jasodhfi, Sukra, SukVar, 
and Sbdm (rersnn ‘ Cor eveniog ) Svfm. as if it were Ibe Sanskrit word meaning ' dark ' la the second part 
the compiler steers clear of tbe Scjlla of vulgarism only to fall into tbo Cbarybdjs ot pedantry, for on tbe first 
page occurs the phrase Sram-purrixl Sin Iskep, ‘a couevootive abnJgenient,* which it must be admitted is 
raHicr a formidable monster for a girl sis or seven years old to encounter The G^inekalui, the only verse book 
of tbe levies ii a collection of four short moral poems of ten couplets each, which. It may be piCbumed. are 
intend^ to be learnt by hnrt they sre too conciee for soy other poryose Tbriri/i>/»>dM, by Pandit Tirk 
Halt, snb deputy inspector, IS an esboriation to IiUte giils to be good and miod their books, and tbe If{tt 
Pradfp, a translation from tbe Tahsib ul Akktdk, is directed lo the same admirable object The StrC Silska, 
by Hdin Knshan, another sub deputy inspector, IS a laboured esposilion and defence of the educational policy 
ct the Government which might be of semee in supnljing controversial argument for departmental cfBoials, 
but is very unsuitrd for school d'e The Satya A’lrJywna, or ‘hlirror of Truth, a transktion from tbe 
Slabratti by Krishna Datt and Binsidhar, is rather too sermonixiog in tone, but i» relieved by a number of 
anecdotes, including one from Hcrodotns, the mnultimsto vowel of whose name is with ebaracteristic inaccuracy 
lengthened by the transenber , Ihough bu nigbt have been informed that rfotu* was simply the Greek equivalent 
for the SransknC termination of bis own name datla Hm Atlt-ndkS roranymi, by Pandit iiAm Frasdd, a 
iengthy composition of 163 closely pnoted psg?«, selling for a rupee a copy, isaeenee of moral precapte and 
apologues strung together after tbe old immemonal fashion of the Sanskrit Sttepadcia, and though the 

excessively hackneyed mode of treatment detracts from its value as an original work, is a favourable «peciniea 

of Its e}ts»—a maark which may also be made of the last Temnuimg book on the list, the Sin dkarmasanpraka 
©fS&tri Tdritehaod, published at Bareilly for the Robilkband letrrary Society It is a little too learned, but, 
as the author seems to bs unsophistieated by English education it is written m a natural style, is in perfect 
harmony withUiodu ideas as to wbatisrightand proper, and might with advanUge be more largely used in 
the higher female classes 

The only Header for boys to which I am disposed to give unqualified praise is Ratn Jasan s edition of the 
Rdmiyana The iwem « the ekf/ dmiTrt of Hiodi literature and ils morality is as unexceptionable as its 
lin''ua»e is elegant. Tbe subject is one In which every Hindu, whatever the sect to which he may belong takes 
an wtense interest , while it is so skilfully treated that even foreigners can appreciate its beauty, and for my 
own part I have always considered It as bcing.in essential points, superior to the Sanskrit ongtoal It is 
thereW, of all others, iht book for Hindu schools and its more general introduction in oil schools of every 
grade is most dcsirobto Passages of It xaigUt also be learned by heart as an exercise of memory , and when 
once definite • Repetition* lessons are constituted a part-of tbe ordinary cuvricnlnro, it may be hoped that the 
fidiculous practice will be sbolisbed of sajiap off by rot* loog paragraphs of histoncal narrative, which are 
anythin" bat a model of style and only of value for the general substance of what they convey The Special 
edition satisfies exactly my idea of school requirements, the words m divided, there is acopious pjossary, and 
there are al«o some notes— which, however, might b« exited— expJapatoiy of the more obscure bUdsiods, It 
jj in this latter point that C^ba Siva Fiaskds Gntlm the Reader most largely used m all the higher classes, 
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ipecially fsila Hi» (Blection of translation and polemieil wnys may bo erenicd on th« fcore of the difflunti. 
ia frit in findjos other auitable eitraeta , but I eranot comprehend tho propriety of printme for ichooi ii» 
without oainele lino of eaplanalion, along pfta»a[,8 of ojeeplKsial d flicnlty from tho Windrona and i 
part of the Satemw a very fanrooa Hindi pom, brtmio » ob«curo lit allu.ion mi Involved w aljlo thitno 
professed panditthralisofreadingif withou tho belpofacommentary, and I havo never before seen ibe bw 
text pubLshed even for adulto alone by itself 

To pass now from ^neral to ipecisl treat are several tracts on the ^gntphy ofEeropelet 

all seem to me either unintelligible or misleading The dil^Hy of remembering a foreign name lo imwnsely 
increased if mry time it is written it appeartiit some different form , and when the form is so distorted that 
It caonot be recognued by any one who bis not read lbs special text boob to remember it at all is rend rrf 
practically useless m compilers not only biTS no system of trenilitcratiou, a« is evident when they rwreH^ 

ThamesMJome/ but Naples and Wales with teroinalioM of similar ehamctcr, tl e one as iSenfa/tbs*^ other 
vmw'rai:^ official prect.ce, Tu^e pUe. 

ymbol IS also MflacliutiDg as U IS arbitrary Thns for example m tbs conns of a few rices we hstethe 
** * I'tUe later u Purttagdl, and loally as Partnefl 

.ven the Indian gMgrapbies are hasty and insreuratseompilaljons and eitr#m»tv nn.Ai.nfrfiA .n tK.i. 


symbol it u n, 


with tbe difficnlty of renresenlm- Euron..r.*t?*^ ^ ,“’* *“*** • »“ eswtenee, but what 

profitable knowledge /f the .object ?e Jot to U tcJiS *”*i*a™' ^0' o'VV®."*’"*’ ^ ‘ 

feature in tbe boob is extremely renreben.,We!T.«^ knowledge of tbs English language Oue 

Word ‘Protestantism* la trauilawd £v lai JIL * ,1 ( ^ •cmpnloiuly nnsoctsnan , bat the 

'thefal,ereI.g.onoflhrP^ ,^7 Pop ^ Jiutia mt 

as an office administrator, ^not consider i/oiTk T at that time, however eirellent 

* issued under hia antbonty ** ** eiamine very closely tbs character of the bocki 

be IS considered to be nnneeesMnlf severe D^n *.*'* 21i»»ra nisoi 

of bigotry and into'eranee with scarcely a «*«ly specifies some of the r eels 

represented the Delhi emperors aelibeialsad ho bad ctniltod all /sets of the kind snd 

Prophet witheqnol fav^, be would cedsinlvhavae^J!?**^^* who regarded Ilmdusand tbs followers of tbe 
tire of tho bMl?on which we eopportl^ *" *<> « *''"«* 

for hiOTeTacity lo tbe lecond part it ii theort^«v ♦hat 1 for one cannot eoDdemu him 

restnctioni and other social cnatoms which the old k"V *®“P'**“ hie ultra 1 beral remirke on coste 

ore to be found in a paragraph *h*rrth. Wbn ..!^t^rt?*'e'!^ **i**”' “"«* divioemetitotion They 

^ belief the difference betwM*rlL’f!!j^' icercely be expected to 

perditwa resulted from esltng the one while the oiht?’ *"* pvoducti of the cow wae to great that eternal 
”7* ». jnel and eeuenable, ,tTs 4tb„ *. Tboogh all that he 

school book and in a foture edition eomo .hobt eh«« .W' ^ eltogethsr eppropnite to a Hindi 

coneeisioft to popular prejndices ^ f* '» tho mode of expreiiicn will probably be made ti a 

j'* I”" 

imporUnce Still the ^e laatoiil, **7 on mere pointe of ityle 

Persian phrases such es tammdrieadht ta^U„, of onosoal Sanskrit with egoilly noaenal 

ouice of' bewadennent both to noml snd teacher « '>”» **"♦*“« ♦» 0= uofe>hng 

or ■“ » vocabulary at the end of ere rrUioed they should at least be eiplsined 

few in 1 Useful educatioml lastrnment tbonwh ii.«^ ^ •♦ght remodelling of tho text womd elso 
fewinstructiou, ss to the mode lu which it eh^M ll !*,“* “'ght be attained by merely prefixing a 

and tnes to learn it all off by heart H.s pr^L ‘T®”? ‘ >o variably begins at tho^Uginning 

of hf,^ wv f i"7 >♦ «ot 0Dfceq«nVbal^3^.Tk*’r*^**'r- ^7 ‘he Ume tbat bo bss arrived 

Kbookis a± br^“lr*®k“'*®'‘ be-®? 5^. » «*« l.»t of sovere.gn*, with the date of 

■ '■ ■ has run hronght into use, and if a bor isaskedth.J 7®“^ ‘be cbroaological lut at tie end 
z mJZ '*'“*'"* ‘he nanat"; sJbJret? „ ±,7 5“ he never can anewer at once. 

te^cW soooe end te^t‘ The above remark illostrates in a 

m a^t ^m«.,T,‘ “f! ".'b®®** But their w^„®,l*?^,i{*bown by tho vast majority of tho eerti 

which the Normal ichofil'ii r ♦"loiog, and a thomT,1t5 ■PPe“**t*ou of edneational ends 

the village Bchod. IS to te«h^ttr‘ » a most <itg»nt*’««3^V Th”^ ‘“l^ ‘^e evstem on 

ter* 

‘“WKwity of the Department abound w grose errore of 

r3" •' «» -f 

failure dufiguirf as^K®M* ‘hf,“ovo homrfy the .iViwt.b^iVbf^eh he might wntea treatise on somi 
of foreign habits of thonght *Ch ^ ^ eoleejsBJs ofiffiMi and ^ure?« t*’ “®” absnlnto must be his 

deviation fmm «tablSo.,„^biid^“' h^« "Wdocatod peopte^ 1,^"^ hy the introduction 

aud find, no difficulty ‘h® «1 ghtret 

though with him It la iimnU rS°b\hj a rash Frenebmao whoeseaTAit bf analogy how the mistaae arose 
-wogue tbat creates embarrassment, srlule betweea 


t '‘j^he has 
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the Ilindn ind the Eagluhinan the difference ot <{««ck u but the fint end most tnf! n" bam*!- fn !,<. 
intmounted “ ‘ i» “« 


It may be hop^ that the present want mil be gradaeUy ennplicd by iponUneons contnbnboos to Terai. 
cnlar literature, which will adm-t of being adapted to echool nee In the boot* wniten to order tbe coapilera 
eeem to regard the subject from a wrong point of Tiew The only esseutiale for a luceessful cU»a book are* that 
It ahould be inUrwtuig m aubj^ect, elegant or at least correct In atyle, and of lound but unobtrusire moralitr 

Fnlaome pauegrncs on the Oorerement, and, elaborate apologiea for it* edncatitmal pcJifrareainffnIartr out of 

place, while of the two ether prominent eharactenatica of the exiiting senes, loUrminablo sermoniiins is 
almost as cardinal a defect as rictous orthography, tiace it makes a child associate with the idea of ‘ a book ^ all 
that IS weansome and oppresaire, and cCcctnally discouram him from proceeding any further in a direction 
which promises him such scanty eaterlainmenL For tbe higher elassea there is already an admirable teat book 
in tbe Rdmdysna , for tbe lower a lelection of eitracts from it and other gremne national work* tatzht he 
compiled Only it i* eesentisl that it ahould be accompanted with fall eiplaomtory notes and illustrations and 
lupplcmented byji copious rocabulary, in which the denratioo of words should b* eiplained as much as possible 
For there is, I am couruieed, a cloeo connection between moral and literary tnithfalness people wbo are Uoeht 
that they can twishworda into any form they hke are necoosciously led to think that they bare the same license 
with facts, and eren those who will not go so far as this mnat allow that the practi -e of conjuJtinga diclwBarr 
aod ascertnmiDg the definite sense of terms must hare a Undeney to correct raguencss of expression and teal 
to greater pceeuion in. ideas 


Thus much for books that are intended for practice in itedisg and development of tbs mind rather than 
technical instmebon In treatises that refer to some special branch of science, where meie style is a matter of 
minor importance, translabons are perfectly nnobjectioiiahle A good grammar has lately been pronded m 
Hr Etherington’s Bhdsha Bb£skan , as much might be done for Indian QeogTSphy by a Teriioti of Mr 
Blochmann s Hannal In mathematics always a farottnto sahjecl of Indian atndr, the hooks now iq qj* are 
good and sulEcient , in Indian History Bdbu Sira Prasada Timiro nasak leares little to bo desired beyond a 
more intelligent method in teaching it , and if a knowledge of the history and geography of European 
eonntnes la tbonght necessary, though for all bat Euglieh atudento I cooiider this a matter of the rery sb^htest 
conse'juence, some compendium to use at schools at home might, no doubt, be frrely translated jn such a nj as 
to sabsfy all Indian re<;airements ^ 


A good illustration of the difference between forced and epODtaneous labor is afforded by two sets of Hindi 
booka whieh hare lately come under onr notice The first ie the senes in um id the Qorernment school*, eon 
siitiug of grammars, histones manuals of polite deportment homilies on tbo sin of infanticide, the adrastsges 
of female toucaUoo, aod the like All these hare bMn compiled either by actnal or would ^ ttnplegii m toe 
Edneaboa Depastnent, either as adrertiaements of (heir ability to teach or for the sake of seenn gadeilnile 
peeumarj rep^ Like the rast majority of pmeeafaya all orer (he world they are feeble and inase to the 
luk deme, aod form Kch utterly wearisome and unprofitable reading that tKeir me goes fsr to expUin the 
unpopularity of ou nltage schools The second set eonaistc of moral and religions tafes essays and poems 
issneu from the Hueion Press in Allahabad at tbo cost of the North India Tract fronety or other similar institn* 
tions The contrut is very marked No one of (ha books is of great use , hut eren m tbe smallest there are 
ahnndaet endeoces of years spent in prelimtntiy study, aod an ondcreurrent of gvooine eslbutiasm which at 
least mores, tbongh it may not slways saeeeed in contincing, tbs reader, snJ strike* him as a grateful ehans* 
after the frigid pktitodes of the official hireliog 

In the earlier days of Chnstiao missions to India it was the Jesuit Fnthen who made a tcholarly itndy of 
the Yernacolar their speciality, and tbe mareetlously sapid growth of their coogrepitions m the booth la a 
'cooriocing proof of the wisdom of their procedure Their progress was suddeoly checked in 17*0 by tbe fatal 
edut of Ctemeut X17 , which, bowerer ncccsury with regard to the position of political affairs in Naropo, was 
calimitious lU its results when extended to Asia. Lren to the present day Honie ha-r not repaired the dsmage 
then done for the Capuchin* wbo are now entrusted with the charge of the Yiesnite of llmdustan howsrer 
succCFsfal as teachers m middle<]asa school*, hare no sympathy wbaterer with higher scholtrthip , nd loJeeii 
any devotion to secular literature or art would he rotirrly out of keeping with all (he traditions of (heir ordrr 
Thnsthe mautlo of Kohert da Kohili and Fr Oeschi has m these days lallea rather upon tbe Presbyterian and 
Baptist Hiesionanea who hare their head quailer* at AllabahaiL Mr Bate, of tbe latter denomination ha* now 
in the press a Hindi dictionary which prom sea to be far superior to all preceding works of the kind, which 
to spe^ plainly, are, ^tb from a practiut and philological point of riew, so inadequate a* to be utterly eon 
temptible The rernacufar compositions, to which w* began by referring ate principally the work of mmisteri 
of the Amencan PreibTteriflu Musioii, though three of tbo mo*t noteworthy are the prodnetiou of a hyman 
John Chn»-tian, who is. we believe, an indigo-planler at Mooghyr They are all in verso and one ot the Ibree 
IS a Life of Christ, called the tfukti MuklaraU, wniten on the model of the Hindi Raaajana Tt ougU it can 
scarcely claim comparison with hr Besclis great Tamil epic, (be TVniaFaai— for tbe number of lines m (be 
oiieis wuutcd only by (he hundtedand in (be other by (he (hoosand— it hsJsuU ennght the true nngaod spirit 
of its famous original In (net. tbe complete mastery of tbe eomplicated laws of Hindi pro«xty shown in thu 
and the two compariaou works is most remarkable 


Poatical diction in Hindi differs so widely from prose o*sge liolh in the words them»«lrce and their eoll^ 
cation that it is ordinanly quite unmteffigible to an unprartisej Ansrfiehmso though (he meat anctoafed 
nllsger grasp* the full meaning In a moment (be leasou being that it delights in those homely illaamnsani 
phrases of doineatio life which up to the present time bare never toen collected in a dictionary, hut of wbuh Dr 
Fallon now promuea to he an exhi istive exponenC Of the prose treatises, all uisj lay a wide acquaintance wuU 
▼ernoeulaeuteraturo and peoicrbial eayiDg* end a readiness in eonforming to native moJei of argument an I 
liJustratioa wliKh must make them wry effective Jl«sswiucx«^h* A few which are jwlW'vdJy poleoucj) are 
a little too sweeping in their denunciatio i of some JIidiIu pract ce* which to the lav mind aeem innocent #n ugh 
and eocial rather tl an rel giou* and are tlivreforo uusaitable for general reading Hut other* are qa t* nnetcep 
tioBahlo on this score , auqh for example, as one of the longest an interesting account of the I f« and travels of 
St Pool, which might be read hr Hind i* purely for informsxioo.in the same way a* a Cl ntlian r«*!t the 
namayna. or Vnm Sagar, or a life of D idJha. withoot any adiw of a lopbng the rvlij.-ioui dogma* Ui t down in 
those works as binding on hi* own conneience Sun Utly, lev more advaneol et i ieot. the .«* lMer.*jaWjr/.o» 
or examination of the six systema of Hindi phikwophy would bo te«» offensive to orthoil t Hindu* than twne 
of SivaPrittad i pffikiil puhlieatiou* wl icb erented sieha atiramoi g the IVnare* PandiU. Anl we think that 
the Governnieot, without any fear of bung charged with praeelylsu mieht atall evenU in the aulnb iti net 
school JoJeot occjwionally opoii the H»»«<»oanea latherthan on the Curator of ft* own d»rwh JadgeJ 

by a purely literary slandaid there can be no qocstiom a* to the imni*n«> suivttjnty of the art*.!# Hut i# not 

stamped with the ofEcial hiuud 

n w p m 
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ifESlOltllLS BELATIVa TO TOE 


Mmoiial fiom the Inbahitania of the City and District of Caionpoi e tn facour 
of Hindi 

To • 

The HONOtTEABLE W VT HUNTER, x ld , c i b , 

Drestdent of the Dducational Commmton 

Honourable Sir, 

of lio ulj. and diafnet of Ca^nporo m tho North IValera Paj 
Z,, '*)' '"»'lolion lo aamt Ihe Mncalion Commitsion, stt nSi 

l alSnt” »Thnaf ■'“‘■"SP'-t nio two tl.at altaoi 

for tho praotol deyelojmont ol the San” ™nd. llfMo^r”"'”'”' 

BroJar^'4ot‘hro1 %k ■» «» .0 Ibo 

racter in general, simultaneoEsl/ With the to gtndj European cLa 

race, the lif^ history of a people who though national history cf the ruling 

means of happiness which once the most ancteni precious 

visible and more or less man in possessed, .s being 

dan Even the rough genius of homh^st hneW^i Hindu or Muhamma- 

show symptoms oflzfe i^msuVTo l4m tl.a remotest villages nowaday, 

can only alord for it without diurbrnSc oVfh^ 

that that time has arrived when a c livelihoid In fact it is evident 

masses of India and the eoliahtene/ of tommunicatieii between the ignorant 
kept open forever for their ^ualLlisKin 

>9 noTV under consideration of constitutes the second point 

a choice between the two candidates present »«, to ♦•‘[’ffhten them therefore as to making 
the™.tu.rf.l p.puh, ,pj ” ar„‘- :■ "'-"t ■■?.* J”-” »"'? 'f r.Pomm»d lof 
queries we put to ourselves on this bead W» ».n - '® the third of the answers to the several 
unhesitating and clear answers they have naturally ehcited^"* questions seriatim with the 

QUESTIONS 


* 1 .“ «( oonrejant, ofl 

out thongtti and Ideal lo another? I 
What language u moat ooudne.w foo.n.ov? 
foie, g„ thought, to a nation ? t 

proper — Hindi or Urdu? 


WhatisUidu? 


5 Can it be called a mother ton<»ue ? 


ANSWERS 

Iiauguaf'e, 

Their mother tongue 
Hindi 


of Hindi and Persian langunges 
e m the leign of tl e Jliihammadans 
III the same way as the English spe-ikin^ 
irople ore now making m Bengal, a new 
nliirrh™ ^engah and English tongi e," in 
thre<h ®®“tenee of five is often made of 
thw English oud two Bengal, woids 
P'0, Sir, never 1 


When 11 d *'o, ow, never I 

themTh*'"'^ f Seap Hmdustau,,! cannot at tho same time 

Su”\ed°elf “ used il Slrf «rel«r"“““^T 

which5,n\if,uf f® It possesses no merit wh,t,aL.®r? . men of the 
the raassSoTan^TV the claims of Hind. 

H, oo. a „pp„r.„.y „P Ha.,,g d„p<,,a 

repulsive as it *dp® tieing often subject to translatio “''‘t not increasing the 

d„^. “ »«o tahe..t. root so ..4, la T '/ “'f o^fooivo hut nl.o 

/ lue uoy B mind as Hindi the mothei tongue 
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Under these ciicamstancM, we conclude. Honourable Sir, with our firta conviction, that 
the Commission, cousidenng the claims of Hindi superior to Urdu will decide the matter of 
selection m favor of the former, which is equaUjr beneficial to both Hindu and Muhammadan 
tor the same and One common cause, the cultivation cf western skill and wisdom for enlichten- 
ment and happiness ° 


Tianslaiion of a Jlemorandum on SdticaUcn in India, especially %n the North- 
Western Frovwoes and Oudh, by AUdiayi Satyid Fdeebd 'UD din 
Ahmed, isiiboi dinate Judge, Catenpore 

In addition to answering the nocstions pot by the Education Commission, 1 think it 
necessary to record a note on the state of education in India, more especially m the North 
Western Provinces and Ondb, with the view of showing what my eipenenee has been of 
educational matters and what may he the value of my opiiyou 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oodh there are at present two parties, and they hold 
totally difierent opinions and ideas about education , their sympathies and antipathies lor the 
diflerent kinds of learning and their principles of instruction are conseqaently widely apart 
The more tlioughtfnl and keen witted leaders of each party, moved by their prejudices, give 
expression to their views on education with some degree of virulence They do their utmost 
m expressing their opinions to bring the Government to their own side and commit it to the 
course of action they desire The patty which for the lime being secures its ends applauds the 
Government, and the other does the reverse The Government is thus often induced to alter 
its educational policy, and frequent changes diminish the benefit which the people might other 
wise derive from it 

Of the two paities mentioned by me, the first includes those who adhere to eld customs and 
aro chained to the opinions inherited from their ancestors These men prefer the system of 
instruction which has come down to them, and do not even care to ascertain the merits of those 
sciences and languages an acquaintance with which is demanded by the spirit of the present 
oge 

The second party consists of those persona who have been aroused from their lethargy by 
the movement of events, and whose attention has been directed to a consideration of the 
present state of instructioo, with the object of ascertaining what languages and branches of 
knowledge it is neccssarv for the people to leam in order to keep pace with the impiovement 
of the present age, and what measures should he adopted to place us on n level with the people, 
of other countnes who have acquired this learning 

The views of the first party, being old and hereditary, are shared able by all its members 
who have therefore bat one party cry, hut the second party whi h has set lieelf as it were to 
create a new worlds and which contains men of diflerent dispositions, hut of the highest gemus 
and intellect, has branched out into so many directions, with sneh a variety of op nions, that 
it IS difficult to select aby particular teoet, tor (hose members of it who have published their 
views are recognized by the country at large to be men of high reputation for intellectual 
ability and courage, and their arguments are received with the greatest respect 

In the question of education the three subjects which come under consideration are 1st 
language, <!nd, science, Srd, mode of instruct on , and these I shall describe separately as regards 
the practice prevailing with each party There ore two great divisions of the first party, cig , 
Hindus and Muhammadans and these are again subdivided into the upper and the lower class 
Amoug the Hindus there ore two courses of education, the primary and the higher course No 
special language is taught for a primaty edocstioo, bat the l»ys are taught to write the 
‘ Leva l^dgn ‘ the ‘ Hindi," " Kaetht,” and the “Mahajani Hindi " the first two being more 
generally taught, while the last is confined to families following the "Mahajam (bankers) 
profession, and as the Mabajatu character differs in different families, the boys aietaugbtthe 
particular character prevalent in their own families In villages and small towns the * Hindi 
Kaethi '^nd the " Deva Nagn" are generally taught, and the' Mahajani Hindi ’ m large cities 
the boys 1 ave no books to read, but arc taught merely to write on boards with white IiquiJ 
Arithmetic 18 taught, but not by any fixed rules the pupilscommit to memory the "Pahara' 
(tables of addition, multiplication, &c ) and certain pnnciples of arithmetic known ns "Gur ’ 
and they are taught to make their calculations on boards with white fluid just as they arc 
taught to write, but everything is mostly got off by rote and no book learning is imparled 
The education of boys ends as soon as tb^ have learned to write and do some accounts so that 
all they have acquired is an ability to read and wnle letters in the language most commonly 
used among them and to make simple calculations and are scarcely therefore more enlightened 
than the uneducated mass The " Deva Hagn" character is clear and systematic, and free from 
the defects to be met with m the ' Hindi Ksielbi and the "Jlahajani" The mode of 
instruction is that some teacher, called genet^ly " Goroji," sets up a school either in bis own 
house or in some other place where (he students attmd dady, and each one makes some fixed 
monthly allowance to the instruttor, which is regulated in accordance with their mean*, there 
being no fixed scale of remuneration , bat in addition to his monthly fee, the teacher receives 
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presents in oasi on fe«tire occasions At hmw a sctool ol tbw kind w opened by some well to 
So mvdent o£ a vdlasc or mohuUa in hs own hoo-e, who males some fixed allowance to the 
teacher, and the neighbonrs send him tbcir children also, and give him something for ha 
trouble Althongh in sneh scools there is no special restriction as to caste, yet as a rule they 
ore attended principally by boys ej the higher caste, and seme o£ the lower c»te, who are in 
easy ciicnnistancesj such as goldartsitbs, send their sons also The sons of '* Jiahajans and of 
“ Aaetbs” who seire GoTemment as patwans generally attend these schools Very few tlnham 
madans resort to these schools, except convert^ Kaeths, who still seek service as patwans and 
hence continue to learn the “ Hmdi Kaelhi " Hi^ education among the Hmdns is syste. 
matic and oniijue, in which the ancient" Sanslnt” language is taught, and for the acquirement 
of which several rales and text books arc prescribed Philosophy in all its branches and 
numerous works on religion forrn part of the stadies, but as I am unacquainted with that 
language I am not m a positio i to detail these Very few beyond Brahmins have hitherto 
gone in for this sort of education, as it has been considered as adapted particularly for them , 
but of late other castes of Hindus aUo have, contrary to the old customs made these subjects 
their study, more especially literafore This instruction is imparted by pundits who set apart 
a room lii their houses for the purpose, where students attend, not only from the neighbourhood, 
but from distant towns and villages as well Some places in India, such *15 Benares, Cashmere, 
Lc , bear a high reputation for education of this sort. These pundits do not accept any terou 
Deration from tbeir pupils, but are provided for in various ways by their co religionists, who 
alto find the necessary support for stodents coming from a distance Sometimes institutions 
for such education are opened and supported by the liberality of some wealthy individual who 
meets all the neees'aty eipenjcs, and these schools are known as “ patshalas Independent 
Hindu chiefs generally establish institutions of t) is kind at their respective seats of Govern 
ment or at places reputed for holiness Mubammadana do not join the Hindus in acquiring 
high education of this nature, and there 19 tcarcely a Muhammadan who knows “ Sansknt " 
or this high education there is a ounor branch whten confines its teaching to books on rel gion 
and astrology, and this instruction is given m the " Bbasba" langnage The village and other 
poor Brahmins are instructed in these, to afford them sufficient knowledge to perform relgions 
rites, especially those connected with mnmages and funerals 

There are four desenpUons of education amosg the MobaroTnadanv The first is the 
teaching of the " Koran," a purely rel gioos lostraetioo, aod this 19 leorned m two ways some 
merely commit it to memory while others learn to read it The mode of imparting this m 
slruetion is that some one well versed in the " Aoran " sets np a school either at his own house 
or at a mosque where the boys of the neighbonrbood sltend and either learn the " Koran" by 
heart or are taught to read it These teachers are called "Hafiz," and the pupils pay according 
^ tbeir means, but the sons of very poor parents are taught gratis Soraetimes a wealthy 
Mahammadan pays the Hafiz and then the teaching is free of charge to all who attend while 
other wealthy persons engage the services of a Hafia as private tutor for their sons, and reward 
the teacher handsomely on the boys finisbiug their study 

The second is pnraary education Some well to do person in a villai^e or city appoints a 
teacher on a fixed salary to teach his boys at hu house and also tfio soiTs of his relatiois 
Other hoys of the locality also attend the class and make what monthly allowance to the teach 
er they can afford, and boys also make money presruts to thwr master on festival days such 
as the "Ecd ' *' Cukra Bed," and " Shubral," each presents are called "Bdec ” In villages snd 
towns Iheao teachers are called " Miaajee," and in the cities they are known as Maulavi 
Saueu It sometimes happens that a man of much substance employs a private tutor for 
Lis sons, who is not permitted to take lu other pupils hut this is rate, while tbe ether practices 
mentioned are general In the Norlh-TVestern Provinces sod Oudh there are not roanyechools 
for primary education which have been established by teachers on their own responsiLility, trust 
ingfot support on the fees paid hy their pupils Tbelaugua^ taught is Persian, and iheboi* 
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" Dowan Gbnuj/’ "JIisnaTj Glnnimat," “Naldawan," •' Qasaid Urfi," “ Alam^in,” 

" Riiqqafit Katil/’ " "Wal aya Niamat*Khan All,” and " Anwar Sulieli ” ° ’ 

Only boys of the better class of Muhammalans receive this sort of primary education, 
while those of the lower classes and those residing in vilfages are rarLly so instructed With 
this course education is dnished and employment is sgu^ht. The " Bahardaiiish” is an 
immoral wort, but the "Guhstdn" and Bost&i" are very good and useful books 

The third is middle class education The otgect and mode of this class of education is 
similar to those of the primary, with this dtOerence that a more perfect and idiomatic 
knowledge of the Persian language is sought, and works of a higher order both m prose and 
>erse are studied The course of studies are variable, but the following books are geocrally 
read at the present day, vit “ Panj Roka," “ lima Bazar,” ” Husn-wa Ishk,” “ Shah Nasai 
Zahnri,” “lUilaq Nasiri,” "Ikhlaq Jalali,” “Tauqiyifc Kusn,” " Qiran us Sa’adain,” 
“ Shubnam ShSdab,'* '* bluanavi Gulkaahi," ** Aijaz khusravi,” ” Diwan Hafiz ” There is still 
a further step in this c1a«s of edncation in which the ptcvmlmg bterature of Persia is taught, 
and an endeavour is made to give the students the same ^lommana of the language which the 
Persians posse's, but for this higher stage only the most promising and intelligent of the 
Bcholais are selected Those who go through this course of studies, and particularly those who 
have read in the highest bianeh, acquire a thorough knowledge of the Persian language, and if 
they have the natural turn for it they become poets, and are looked upon by their countrymen 
as persona of the highest learning and reepectahihty Sneh attainments, however, me not 
amved at by the mere study of the books already named, but by continuing, aftei the school 
course has been closed, a persistent private study of the works of the best authors, and practis- 
ing composition both la prose and verse, which is submitted for correction to men who enjoy 
the highest repute for learning, and thus they themselves eventually gam a name in the literary 
world. Those who aim at becoming Ecboolioasters continue after leaving school to review 
privately all the books used in primary and middle-ela«8 schools, which they do with the help of 
uictienanes and other books, and so Income m time competent teachers No proper works on 
history, gec^raphy or mathematics arc taught at these echooU, but they turn out very com- 
petent writers. 

Tlie fourth is high education, which is imparted in the Arabic laogoage, and the highest 
works 18 Arabic, on literature, grammar, logic are taught, and the best Arabic poems and piose 
writmcs ore studied leaching in this class of education has two divisions first, religion , 
second, soience and philosophy. No geognphy and history aie taught, eud in science nnit 
philosophy the old teachings of AiistotU and Plato arc imparted as subsequently revised and 
(ransfttteu from the Greek rato Araiinr by iVabsmmndaa ptidosopfiefs Jiere f# oo regaUe 
fixed course i^or such study. Very great ottcntinn is bestowed on lehgioua education in all its 
branches There are two great sects of MuhammadaDS m the Nortn-lVesterii Provicces and 
Oudh, khown as the ” Sunni” and " Shia,” and each has its own particular hooks though they 
hear the same general names Tlie course of study in Arabic science and leligiou adopted at 
tlie present day m the North-Western Provinces nod Oiidb, as also m the Punjab "ind in 
Bengal, is that which has been prescribed by Mania Nizim od dm, resident of Mohalh 
herangi Mahal in Lucknow, whose family has for generations eujoj ed the leputation of being 
the leaders in education, and consequently the course prescribed by this gentleman is followed 
without any attempt to alter it With the view of eoahhng students to qualify themselves 
thoroughly in any subject to which they may take a greater liking, several boots have been 
prescibed for study on each subject, to wit — 
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“Shorel. S.leem Maiit.i Mnbecn "Shnreh Sjleem Kazi Moiancl.." "Slarth 
Saljem liomdulla" Siurel. Saleem Mult llmsoo ” 
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•• “ Sudrab," " Shnnj?," “Baagab ” 


“ Rasliidya/' "Albas Bakja" 
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Itehfftm (Smu) 

''Knozod-Dalayeb” "Kadori," "Shareh Wataya" “Hidaja," « Farayez Sbanfr” 

" payer/"' MDnar,““Nar til AQt7ar,”"Tulffeb,” "Touzeeb,” “Musulum/’ “ Shareh Ala 
sulfiii/' “Kashf Bazdawee” Tufseer Jnlalen/' “Baizawi/' “ Mashhae Shareef, ‘Shareh 
Akaj^ 'Nasfi/' “ Khyali, Mew Zahtd Sharab MawaLrf ” 

The above forms an entrance course, but stodents having a desire to become eminent 
scholars in any particular saVr)ecl read up books of a higher order, as there are numerous works 
on each subject which need not be detailed Pot an attainment of the highest proficiency 
mere school studies are wholly insufficient, and it can only be act^uircd m time by labonooS 
private study. 

The mode o£ receiving instruction in high edociition has been for students to resort to 
men reputed for their erudition, of whom there are always some in difierent places m Indi i 
Such teachers imparted their knowledge free of charge, as they deemed it a religions dntv, 1 ut 
they were supported by wealthy co lehgionisls, the Oovernmeat of the day, or by high offic als 
who made them grauts o£ land and provided even the necessatics for indigent students while 
some of the students earned their livelihood by instructing their juniors such schools w re 
known by the name of the teacher or by some other name These lostituticos of leamiig 
were supported by the rnlers during the Mohamnadas reign, aud even now Mubammadua 
chiefs soppert tome 

The practice of opening such schools, depending on subscriptions for their maintenance, 
(1 d not obtain among hCuhamtaadaue , it has been tried recently, hot not euecessfttUy, for the 
help of influential officals has to be solicited Men of high educution and learning were 
highly esteemed among Muhammadans, they exercised considerable influence ddiI were looleil 
up to as leaders in all religious ceremonies Formerly sucb men were appointed to the highest 
olTioes, as ‘ Mir Adul," " Sudr Sudoor," “ Shaikh ul Islam,” and “ K.azi ul kazat/* &c , an 1 
werecalledby tbepeoole“Maulvi*,’ "Mnlah Alom,” “Fazil” aud bo foitb Turbands used 
to be pobliclybestewea on these persons, and tbu was equivalent tp confettutg fl degree 

Thysic, a part of old Greek philosophy, » a useful science, and « translated into l! e 
Arabic Here also there arc the lower ood the higher standards , the foriaec being tanght in 
Ibe Fers an and the latter in the Arabic language The primary reading m Persian consists 
of the " Ueezan Tib” " Lefoe JIunsuri,” “Aluzra ul Oloob,” ‘ lib Afcber/’ “Mukhznn ul, 
Adwyo,” "Knraba^in Akban,” “ Kurabs din KaiSot" ond other books, and the more advanc 
«d works in Arabic are the “Mojiz," “Ahtiai” "Nusbi' "Sudadee," Kanoon Sheikl 
“ Shareh Ashob/' ” Alamat ” and others This course of study having been completed, a long 
apprenticeship is served with some physician of note 

Persons receiving a primsry education take up mathematics afterwards The “Urdu” is 
not made a special subject of study, uor are there any “Urdu" books prescribed for Mu 
\ amtaadans, as this laogoago is considered to be tbeir mother tongue, and all who receive 
cither a primary, middle class or high education are thoroughly converMnt with it lUcenllv 
tl e “ Urdu ” has been sdopted for poetical wntiogo Those who have auy taste for poetry and 
have read the works of Delhi and Lucknow poets will hare no hesitation in agreeing with me 
that they are composed in the most pleasant style, are fraught with interest, and merit the 
highest commendation Our best poets bavo been Meer, Sauda, lusha, Jurat, Muslafi, 
Hsstkh, Afush, Suha, Waztr, Bark, h^halil, Riod, Asir, Uasim and others of Imcknow , Nasir, 
Z ok hlomin, Ghalib, Shafeea, Zafur and others of Delhi 

Th®if pupfl*, Mir Ams and Mtrza Dabir, have gamed fame by their compositions la 
Mursyas or lamentations in verse recited during the JToliuram commernoration In 
MhtiM ana moral wnliDgs aslonishmg progress has been made by Syed Ahmed Khan Saheb 
uahaJar end bw disciples The “Urdu’* language, however, has not yet iNJComcso perfect 
as to pern it of poems of the highest merit bciug written in it without the aid of other 


Ilaiing deUiIed nbave what has been hitlerto the state of e<lueat on m In ha I will pa^s 
rn to a «n>i loration of thealtention lestoned on educaliou and the changes made thcreiu 
anting the Uriiisb supremacy m the couiitiy 

M.} Vf* Presidency of Bengal, and perl ans in other Presidcneios also, co'legrs for high 

^luraiiou of Mnl amraadw s have Ih»u eslst I s! ed whe« the same old co irse has been observ 
isJ, but the studies in Arabic hai o b-cn raued to a higher sta dard, and the same do^nacs of 
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the S«Di sect hare b«Q retained, while the fcssons in pWesophy hare been ranch diminisheJ 
Such colleges Ihongh are not namerous, bat they contain minor departmenU alio, for pnman 
midlle^lass and high edncation, and teachers of the Persian langaage are there enter* 
tainwl The DJhi and Agra Colleges were on tbera pni ciples, and the jnstrucfion there in 
Persian was attended indiscriminately by both Muhammadans and Hindus, and a few Hindus 
]oine<l the Muhammadans in attending the classes in Arabic * 

(2) In the North-Western Provinces edncation, based on the extensive system inau-’a- 
rate 1 by the Despatch of 18a4, flonnshed op to the commencement of Sir John StracIieVs 
administration, daring which time nnmerons village schools were largely attended EdmatiOTi 
was much improved during Sir William Muir's tenure of ofSce, when very many defects of the 
Milting system were removed, and the teaching of P«.rsiaQ was tfl(TOda''ed in places where it 
wa< needed This progress need not bo detiiled by me, as it has been well d.v«cnbcd In tl o 
aim lal reports But m reference to the advantages which resulted from snch schools it will 
be suQicient to note the following points — 

(a). The advantages denved by tbe North-Western Provinces from this educational 
policy 

{b) How was the old system of edncation affected thereby 

(e) M hctlier the several classuS of persons already mentioned appreciated or dc6pi<cd 
this'pohcv 

(d) What was the dictnm of the pnblic 

(e) Was this system of education the means of maVing the people more enlightened 

and of improving them 


In my particular opinion this Government system of edncation resulted very adrantaire- 
onsly to the people of these provinces of the North West, and bestowed benefits which were 
Iwfore unknown to these peoj le The money so liberally expended by Government in carrying 
out these purposes is os nothing compared to tbe immense advantages bestowed, tome of which 
1 shall briefiy partienUnse as they are manifest and undeniable (1) Ttie very limited means 
of primary education formerly bad hy Hiudos and Muhammadans were considerably extended 
Pnor to this liberal policy there were thooiaods of villages, great and small, where not a single 
person could be found who had the ability to read or write a letter for himself or for his 
neighbonr, there were patwaris m some of tbo villages who knew something of "Hindi 
Knithi," bnt after a fashion of their own,for they frequently failed to decipher their own 
wntiflg, bince persons who had to ffsta letter read or w/iltso were forced to make A jonrsc/ 
of, at times, many miles Under the present system there is scarcely a village m the North- 
M estcra Provinces where persons cannot be fonnd who can read the " Nugn," “ Urdu,” or Per- 
s an, while in large villages there are many who can read and write This defect was perhaps not 
so much felt before 1854 , when postal commnnication was so imperfect, but with the present 
development of prioress in that departraeut, the fonDvr system of rcstneled edncation wonld 
prove a senous misfortune (2) Tbo knowledge of mating correct and intelligent tirvcy 
measurements has vastly improved Both with jlindus and Mobammadans, this acquirement 
iormed no part of thew course of studies This knowledge was certainly enumerate among 
subjects of high education, but from my own experience I can say that I formerly never met a 
man, bowever well educated, who could underUko to execute a fairly accurate survey measure- 
n eat on any prescribed method or rules Bat as a conseqneneo of the schools opened out by 
Government, most of tbe villages can now show men who will make tohrably acenrato measure- 
ments, and tbeso men have proved of the utmost aernco in tho settlement of the North Wtstem 
Provinces and Oudh , and, ludeed it is not saying too ranch that the entire settlement work 
in this respect has been done by them The want of snch men was very much felt by former 
settlement officers (8) Arthimrtical knowledge was latrodoced into tho North-Western 
Provinces under the new syitem. Muhammadans, tbu was no part of study either in rn- 

niary or middle class education, but among Hiodus it did 'o a limited degree form part cf their 
primarv teachin", and was joat sufficient for the simplest purposes. Though a knowledge of 
calculations formed part of high education with Hindus ond Muhammadans, the daily pu^« 
* t„ v.‘i„^i finil ii nmveil ci>rvtn>ahle onlv for mental exercises and eal- 
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b.ve loold OTon "'tl conitmpt, th» reason bm„- lUl llej do ool 

tJraoBliand P»P« master »f langoagoa, wlem! loth omong Hiodn. «i,d Mohon, 
,..daohu»brUhot etodprotoivod Iheotnoot .Uerfion .0 o l but the, r prmar, .ol.ool., 
.odIhoPetBion, Arab, 0, and Saa.krit lauguasea rom.ed apcoial allenlion, and they ll eretora 
looled -willi soffits contempt on the xmpetfect langoagca of the Bhasha and the Urdu 

Thon<»h the Bhasha and the Urdu were never regularly taught among the Hindus and tl e 
Muhammadans, ret they were better acquired by a study of the Sanshrit and the Pers an tl an 
thev arc at the«e new schools In truth, the instruction m languages at these schools is very 
imperfect, and the « Urdu ”8peahing,&C>o£ tloaewlio have had other teaching is miserably 
poOT Indeed, without some knowledge of the S-vnsknt and Persian, the Bhasha and the Urdu 
tau never he properly mastered Though Hindus whose education has been of the primary 
hind, do not despise these schools, yet they consider them Bupeifluous and do not appreciate 
them 

In re<»'ard to the fourth point, I am of opinion that these schools are appreciated by t! e 
pnUic at large, the beat proof of which la the fact that they ate so largely attended 

In connection with the fifth point, I do not think that these schools have been tbe meaos 
of making the people nmeh more enlightened, as the system oUaimng at these schools is yet 
imperfect The mere knowledge of a few rules of antfametic, or of some geometrical problems 
or tbe acquirement of superficial acquaintance with some h stoncal oi geographical facts, will 
not suffice to make a person an intilligent and enlightened being The advantages, however, 
of such teaching have been noted by roe m disposing of the first point 

I share the belief with enlightened persons qualified to form a judgment, that India is 
much indebted for its improvement to the colleges estal lished for instiuction in English liters 
tore and the western sciences This edncatioo improves the moral character and will ultimately 
remove the etigma of the people being eeini barbarous and uncivilised Providence has blessed 
the inhai itants of this country mth more natural intelhgence than is possessed by people in 
otl er parts of the world but they need good literature and knowledge of useful sciences, receiv. 
ing which will make India a very mine of wealth in progiess and improvement Engl sh 
literature and the western sciences cao alone supply the want, and all who have tbe improvement 
of the r country at heart eeek to extend English literature and sciences If Government and 
2 nglisbmen desire to hold sway to the hearts of tbe people, and the prosperity of India be tbeir 
chief aim, then no paioe should be spaced to extend the knowledge of literature and the sciences, 
by which 1 feel confdent that tbe Earopeaoe and natives will becomo as acsimilated aa ft mix- 
ture of sugar and milk But if the But sh Government has no such desire (which I cannot 
credit) then the whole system of education should be abolished and India should be held by tbe 
force of arms alone Then the existiog separation between Luropeans and l^atives will become 
os marked as that between oil and water when placed in one glass 

There IS no doubt that Natives with a thorough English education would represent tbeir 
rights to Government, would aspire to a Seat in Pailiament, would seek on ndmission to tl e 
cwd service examination, and would expect to be considered as reliable and trustworthy as tbeir 
European brethern , but all this would ceitamly not mislead tbem into rebellion ngainst the 
Crown Id fact the more they benefited, tbo more they would learn to love the Europeans as 
tbeir benefactors England acquired India by force of nrms as conquerors, but if a good educa 
tional policy is kept np tbe English will retain it as benefactor I expect those of my country 
men who can read the hearts of the people will concur in the opinion 1 have expressed While 
tbe world lasts India must remain icdebted to tbe liberality of the British nation The gift of 
natural intelligence possessed by the Indians has long been wasted for want of proper education, 
and this want has reduced them to a very low level All who have had the acquaintance of 
highly educated men of this country, and with their writings must have expeiienced some 
pangs of regret thot each talents and so much of precious labour and time have been 
wasted m the preparation of works of little or no utility As might have been expected 
tie people of India, pailicnlatly of the NoTlb-Weslem Brovinces, and more especially the 
Mohmmadans, failed at first to appreciate the bleesing bestowed on them of English schools , 
but they Uve now Iwraed to value nnd appreciate them fully, and at the present day there is 
scarce y one who would not gladly embrace the opportunity of acquiring tU instruction there 
imparted people were hitherto ignorant of tbe inestimable advantages derived from it, I »t 
their eyes having at last been opened, eflbrU are being put fQr*h to dispel tbe darkness which 
surrounds them Th«e are able individuals id parts of India who do not participate in tbo 
i/ An English edLilion is not only 

® ‘be snr^ of civilization, but its want is absolutely felt m 

^ transactions A ktmwWse of EugUb « Tvrpnred in the telegraph, railway, 
Fi I everywhere else m the transaction of public 

in 1 ®1 officials are issued m the English 

tenfr. a high orlow sta 

tion of life, for it wool I ptovo useful even to coachmen, klunsamas, and cooks ^ 


•nd the western seieoccs 


L on ftud colightroment from acquiring a* knowledge of English 
i they ought to have, but tha is not the fault of theknowledgo 
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lUelf, nor does i± anse fiom its nusmtability to the people of this country It is due to 
two reasons— (1) that the means of soeb edocatido has been confined to towns and cities 
N< t that the poUcy of Gcvernmcnt is to circumscnle its education to the circles of towns and 
citie®, but the better classes of Hindus and Mahammadaiis' have resided there and have for 
generations established educational institutions therein These families have from the begin. 
niaff of the Enghsh reiffn seried the GoTcrnment with sncce's, both m the judicial and the 
cxccntive branches, and eighty per cent of the towns contain such persons — (2) that the pro- 
portion of high education i,s small, md that which is given is imperfect The few individuals 
who have received a proper and thorongh Ei ghsh education find them^lves isolated from their 
old i^octafes, who, not being equally advanced and enlightened, do not share the same ideas 
and feelings , their character and mode of living becomes therefore distinct nnd apart, and they 
can no longer be considered as members of the old society Hence the old community do 
not looV favourably on the views and ideas adopted by such persons, and hum is done instead 
of good, as others are deterred fiom seeking enlightenment nnd high education And, again, 
those who acquire only n superficial knowledge, and continue alwajs within the cirefe of 
their old associate, do not show hy any of their actions that they have become more enlight- 
ened “ 

I have hitherto dwelt on the mode and the re'ults of the old and new systems of education 
I will now proceed to mention what description of education ought to be given, how it should 
be arranged for, and how the funds are to be foond to meet the expenditure 

Education shonld be genera), and for this end there ought fo be four sorts of schools 
First, primary S“hool8 in which Eoglish shonld be taught, but just enough to enable the 
ordinary langunga being spoken, and it would be well if the coarse remained what it now is for 
the fifth cla«s in silla schools The " Bhosba” and Urdu” sliould be taught, but of a superior 
standard, and not like that which is taught at pre'ent m Government schools Clear writing 
both of a round and running hand, should lie Uuglit in English and Deva Nagn and Urdu 
Anlhmctie up to a middle class standard, as aI«o surveying shonld he taught, and some simple 
books of history and geography anglit to be added In the examination of such schools much 
attention ought to be directed to their attaicmentsin literature, nntbraetic, writing, and snrvey. 
iDg, while geoCTophy and historv need not be included in the snljects for examination Schools 
of this soH shmild be established m sueb villages as are inhabited by Brahmins, Kbutrees, 
Eiypnts, Kaestbs and Bre«s, who form tbe higher classes of ilindos, or by Shetlh«, Syeds, 
Mogals, and Pathans, who are the higher classes among Muhammadans, and especially in places 
where tl e residents are office bearers or zamindars, or wl ere, fiom tbenumberof the population, 
there would be a large number of pupils Tbe second middle class schools, m which English 
may be tangbt np to a middle class standard, and tbe course to be pursued for the attainment 
of this might well be that which is read by tbe second class in zilla schools 'With this the 
" Ehasha,” ""Urdu,” nnd Pereian languages ehoold be taught, tbe lattet np to the standard 
which exists for Mnhammadan ptimary schools of tbe present time , arithmetic and surveying 
xX n VigVier atatidari muJ iwntaVung of geoto^vy Of bvstwr ‘vnd geigraiAvy nu aaeragt 
degree, tlie arithmetic surveying, Euclid, should be langlit in the " Urdu” language, and full 
explanation should be given of all that forms their studies in English , some works on chemis- 
try and agnculture nnd health may be added to the course aid history and geography should 
he read in English. 'Iheie schools ought to be established in tho'e Uichj where the respectable 
classes of Hiudna and Muhammadans largely reside, and where there are a large numl er of the 
official and zamindar classes, having m view the number of the pop ilation also The thud 
should be zilla schools, teaching op to the entrance standard. These schools should he estah 
lished in populous cities, and should have a pnmaiy nnd a middle class school as junior branches 
The fourth should be colleges wl ere tl e standard ought to Le up to the F A , 13 A , aud M A 
Such colleges should be at each Presidency town, and should not have any schools connected 
with them One such college is, in my opinion, sufucient for the North Western Provinces 
and Oudb, but if considered neccs«ary, a separate college may be established for Opdli at 
Lucknow More attention should be bestowed on roakiDg tho^e colleges of the highest effici- 
ency rather than to multiplying them Education is not so widespread yet in India to need 
a large number of colleges By these fonr sorts of schools, the system of education will be 
well graded, and by the primaiy schools education will become general, and prepare the most 
forward and j remising students to rwe up to the attainments acquired at college Students of 
wealthy parents will then surely finish then education by nltcnding the schools at Cambridge 
and Oxford By ediicatiiin ot this sort becoming general, the defects and disagreements now 
existing will be removed, nnd a vast change will come over their character and mode of living 
I am of opinion tl at India cannot be iropioved, nor her people become more enlightened with 
out high education the condition of the country will never he changed until both general 
primary education and high education move forward hand in Land For this country such 
education in EnHisb alone is insufficient, and as a nec<«itj Hindus and Muhammadans must 
also have a thorough knowledge of the « Bha«ha," ** Uriu ” and Perenn m their general edu- 
cation and of Arabic and Sanskrit la speoal education By “ Bhasha I mean the language 
generally spoken m the North-Western Provmces and Ondh. and in each propnee the ‘ Bhasha 
will of course be tJie language in most general use For high education ‘Sanskrit ises'cnlial 
for Hindus, and Arabic for Muhammadans In addition to the schools alreadv suggested, 
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the smaller Tillao^s inhabited by caltiratort and the lowest classes, schools similar to the 
Hindn Bnmarr ones may be establBbed, with some easy books on agncultare and good man^. 
ment, which ^ in TOgne, and when they evince a desire for education, pnmary schools may 
be opened for them 

These arc my views of what is necessary fur improving the people and making them more 
enh->htened hnt I must here state what are the general views of the country m respect to 
edoMlion So Cit as I know, the people of the eoontry have neither the habit nor the desire 
to bestow any special attention on it The edocation of the mas«e3 is a snhject which never 
costs them a sin<Ae thought Some consideration is given to edncating their own offispnng.aad 
that to the extent of placing them at any one of the different sorts of schools describe High 
education being considered by Hindoa aol Mohammadans ns a kind of religions doty, some 
interest u shotra in support of it, 1 ut they bestow no attention or interest on any other sort of 
education In reality they have no thooght on the subject, but any one desmng instruction 

m with whatever may be prewlent In Ind a sneh attention as is. bestowed on the snhject 
does not come from the Natives, hot is borrowed from Europeans Of late years some Natives 
can he found who an mteresb in other than high education, hnt their ideas are individual 
and not general 

The present system of snpemsmg the working of schools is, in my opinion, an excellent 
one, hnt a defect lies in the want of soScient personal influence in the supenisors themselves 
over the residents of the places where schools exist, nnd hence they can do nothing to increase 
the attendance , hut where they do pos&ess an influence, the schools flourish If the present 
system of viUage schools be continned, the only su^esboo necessary is that the teachers and 
snpervisore be selected from among men who exercise some influence over the people Having 
however advocated the m^Diaing of different sorts of schools I will mention the mcana by 
which they may he properly supervised I think every pargana ought to have its local com 
mittee consisting of respectable wealthy men, and great landlords whether they have or have 
not the ability to exercise any proper supervision, as their wealth and position alone will carry 
weight with the people, also educated mea who pay some attention to educational matters or 
b&ve any experience therein, and the pargana tabsildar and Bupervising kannngo All the 
schools m villages and towns should be subjeck to the supervision of such n committee, of which 
the secretary should be the tah^tldar, aad the most respMtable Bais the Vresident , with a paid 
clerk who sbonld base passed the entrance at least The annoal examioatiOD of the spper 
dosses of these schools should he condneted by the head master of the zilla «chool, and, ocoord* 
iDg to the resnlts found the highest educational oSeer and the Collector shonld comment on the 
working of the committee 

To meet the expenses incutted I woald suggest that the money now given towards village 
schools be continued as a “grant-io aid,* sod where it may be proposed to open a school, hmf 
the expense should be borne by the residents and the other half be met by the grant , if any 
d ficieneyexist,itBaybemad«npbytbe‘ local fund” Good teachers can now be had for moder- 
ate salaries nnd a committee working with economy woald find their means to be suScieat 
The committee shonld fix the feesaccording to the means of the boy's parents, allowing a free 
education to the sons of those who are not in a position to give anything and tl e income from 
fees should be considered s portion of the contnbulion expected from the luLabitants It 
seems a most dilBcult task to provide funds id the manner which now prevails for the purpose, 
but I believe if tahsfldars interest tbemseUes the diflicnlties may be easily removed During 
Sir TV illiam hlmr’s administration, several English schools were opened in good localities of 
each tahsil by private subscriptions which were re^brly paid Rehgious education though 
of the higliest importance had better he left alone than taught at schools for weaeral education 
1 think that with the school for general primary education, a distinct branch may be established 
under the supervision of some trustworthy person of the religion which is taueht, and one 
hour should he set apart m which the hoys might receive instruction in the religion which they 
profess 
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Mireapur, oaij fora lonff time I wag the Presuleai of tte MuhammadaU college committee 
I have visited many districts and their sclioob, and have had mucW conversation m regard to 
Mucation with several enl ghtened persons Ihavesmitmyown two nephews to London fbr their 
education, and m my own birth place 1 have established a public school which, though opened 
only a few months ago, is attended by 90 per cent of those who ought to be taught, and I 
hope to find ere long all the Hindus and Mnl amioadans of the pbee read ng I anticipate 
that the cost of tuition up to the middle class wiU not exceed one rupee per month for each 
student 


Remarls on Fvmacular Schools at Sirdkana by the Ze 7 TF. KsEai't, Delhi 


Being invited to give evidence before the Bdncation Commission nndei the presidency of 
W W Hunter, and nnable to appear personally at Aligarh or Agra, as requested, I shall 
offer a few remarks m writing, to be snhmitted to the Commission confining myself to the 
vernacular schools with which I am aeqnainted and in which I take interest 

1 These are the schools for ho} a and girls at Sirdhana in the district of Meemt, under 
t.\« CaVht>\ic Idissitn nf Agra The hoys and gir\s are of course Christians. They are without 
exception pure Natives of the eoontry Most of them belong to the poorer classes, and many 
of them are orphans rescued from starvation in limes of scarcity or famine They are lodged, 
fed clothed and taught at the expense of the mission The institutions tl erefom are literally 
orphanages A Missionary pnest has charge and direction of them 

S There are at present one hundred boys whose a^es range from 6 to 16 years They are 
taught reading and writing in Urdn and Hindi, and the elemeuts of anthmetic That is the 
extent of secular instruction given , but they are carefully instructed and Lronght up m the 
principles and practices of the Catholic religion When they reach the age of fourteen they 
are drafted into one or other of the industrial classes attached to the institution 


3 Tliere are eight such classes, each under a teacher, rir , printing, weaving, carpenting, 
tailoring, carpentry, smithery, masonry and pottery, and their own cookery At the present 
time forty boys are engaged in these ludostnes, tu, six tailering, three carpentry, three 
smithery, four pnntmg, eight weaving cloth, four carpeting, eight masonry and pottery, six 
cookery The clothes worn by the boys and girls are woven and made up by themselves, so 
also are tbs earthen pots and pans required for daily a<o 

4 The Urdn and Hindi teachers ate paid Rs 10 and 8 a month respectively The pay 
of the teachers in the induitrial classes ranges from Rs 6 to Rs 10, and two men on Rs 6 
each are employed in general supervision Altogether the salary of the teachers amounts to 
Rs 100 monthly, and besides them there are two Eafopeau lay brothers (unsalaried) haviDg 
stipennUndence overall the indastnes 

5 In the girls' school there are now 140 children whoeg ages range from 4 to 16 years 
They also are taught to read and write in Urdu and Hindi, knitting, sewiug, and their own 
cookery this department is under the direction of two European nuns, aided by five Native 
mistre'ses nnd three women for general supervision None receive any regular stipend, but 
all are lodged, boarded nnd clothed at the expense of the mission 

6 During the scarcity of 1876 77 78, several district magistrates sent orphan children to 
these institutions At present there are 4* sn-h children (boys and girls) for whom the 
Government pays Its 2 per head per mensem Beyond this scan^ allowance, these institutioM 
receive no aid whatever from Government They are supported entirely by charitable 
contributions 


7 In Seplcmler 1873, 

partment, mtU olTet to ttrow optn the cla»st» for eiamiunbon tjr He Inspector of Schools, 
but nnler orders from lire GoTernment, North Weslero Prorinces, the grant eras tefnsed, on 
the gronnd that the institution uas endowed This is no place to eater on the question of the 
endowincnt or Begnm's legacy, to which allosion was then made, bat when the 
placed on this gronnd, the GcTcrninent, North Western 

things cenncct.d with the said legacy first, that payment of the .merest of the fS;'? had 
been for some year, prerionsly and was at that eery lime under sospeasion-.t sMl 
Mspended , seeondly, that if even the laUreat of the legacy were being paid, it amount, only 
to Ks 4,000 per aninrn or Ks. 333 per mensem, a s""> ms*q«ste ‘o meet the =^e»es, 

or maintain the inslitntiens in proper condition and thirdly, .1 WM known to Goremment, 
as It .. to others besides, that the sermal Muhammadan schools are endowed by them CO- 
religion sis eaclnsiTcly for the edocalion of Mnhammj^n children, and that these aehools 
nevertheless receire grants in-aid from the Edncational Department 

8 With so many a'^eolties to contend with, these msbtah™ eannrt^ 

llonriahing stale, yet they are doing a benefieml work ■ *“ *' * “f" “ theTdo 

competent indges, they arc just tl e sort of school, needed tor the Woe, comb nin 7 

elementary instrnet, on in letters with o.efal handicrafts A grant in aid would help matemlly 
to provide better teachers in all the classes. 
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prejoai™”. M“a *1“ Aaare" ‘» 2 Iw»»"T “»? aeoommation 

Delhi, 

The lOli *i> ISS5 

Memorial from the Memhera of the Sardui Vmon Chib in favour of Mtndi. 

To 

Tee president of tbe EDUOATIONAD COillllSSIOX 

TO THE GOVERNilENT of INDIA 

Honoheable StE, 

I Heartily and coriially welcocHog «ut sincere plewore the news tLat an Edacational 
CooiDisaion taa been appointed by our benign Governmeiit m Tt«w to cnquinDg into the oon 
dihon of education in India and ptiacipally on tbe points noted below, 

"We, Ibe nndeiaigned, tbink ourseWea justified in laying before tbe Cooimi“ion oor humble 
opinion with advertence to tl e impTovemewt of pritnaty education, and other topics connected 
laetenitb Tie qncetiona wbicb occupy the attention of the Coinmif«ion are— 

(IJ How u tbe mass education (i e) ^lie elementary education of the agncnltural and 
other ludostnal cla.ses of Indian earned on at pre'eut ? Can it beimproieJ, and 
if 80, by what means ? 

(2) Cun it ^ made to exercise a wider inSaeoce eo as to become a Batiooal thing m 

course of tune? 

(3) How far ihould Goremmeot aid edocational institotiona, and can mcb institotions 

be made to support tliemselres >n case tbe GorernmeDt withdraws its a<d ? 

(t) ^ac are the best means of promoting male and female edacation, so that it may 
practically help tbe higher edncatioo ofNatise children ? 

II In onr homble opinion, to propagate eduoation sncces<fu)Ir among the masses of tbe 
people in India, and in fact in every ccootry, great core shonlJ be taben in selectjigthe 
language to be adopted as the medium of instnction, and we (hml in this selection the const 
deration of the following points ess->Dtially necessan -~(l} the medium langnage ought to be 
one that be«t snits tbe wants and reqnirements of the people , (S) that assists them in tliejr 
duly walV of life , (3) most materially and easily kelps them in expressing their idea*, as well 
as m unpre«sing them upon tbeir tniods, (4) afiords material a.sisUore in trai)*laUoos 
Althongh many Persian and eren Arabic words have been lotrodnced into our iai guage by tbe 
lOTasionoftbeMnhammadans, yet our mother tongoe — we mean tbe hngnage which our children 
first begin tospeaV — bears a clo'er affinity to IIiDdi than to Dr^o Our buoschold roembetsdo 
not understand ns properly when we speak before them in Drdn, which we are compelled to 
acquire m schools, we undergo a heavy task in ret ruling our langoage, ebangiog it from 
Hindi into Urdu, for otherwise we cannot be educated This is indeed a matter of regret for 
us and cannot possibly ijnproTe the miss edacation, not to say of mating it a national thing 
TTithont the help of tie mother tongue the mass educatiou cannot Leiraproved, and onr mother* 
tongue IS most decidedly Hindi TVe therefore loudly appeal for its introduction in oorschooU, 
and we hope that onr impartial and benign Government will tale into o nsideration oarappeat 
Onr own conviction is that no language can either be belter appreciated bv the people, or easily 
understood and acquired by them, than their own mother toogne We need hardly say that it 
« tl e easiest language, and can be acquired aiid properly understood with very little difficultv 
With these considerations we beg to recommend Hind ns tbe most proper and fit one to be 
selected m tbe medinm of instruction in these provi ces Our recommendations will, no doubt, 
meet with strong opposition and many persons will advocate the inlrodnclioa ol Urdu as tbe 
inecuum of instruction Bnt it is very well known, and 1 as to some extent been proved, that 
Urdu IS not our mother tongne, which w u conglomeration of Persian and Hindi Urnn is still 
noLoown in nearly all the vilhges of these provinces where Hindi la nniicrsvlly spoken and 
ewily understood It is not time for us lo say under what difficnlty we labour, hy the fact that 
? bnsine's u transacted m Urdu, tbe parties neither understand the ludge, nor tic 

latter the pleadings of the former , one thing is wntten, hut quite a difierent meaning can be 
constnied from it, ca«es are ur«et , wgl t is made wrong, and cure cena How annoying and per- 


to read Shekasla wntng in Urdu aid court business is generally transacted n 
I Another reason for our n-jecting Urdu m that in no language ore there to be 


plexiii__ 

Sbekasta hand Another reason for our reiectin<* Urdu i- , . 

®?i '■afwal books as m UrdS, a. d it a very difficult for youu| and raw students 

they are Vrn^ed hy them 

mo^.Vv I t r'l f« the prcseivBlion and improrement of a man's 

« f ’ I books we mean love stones such as Gulbakaob, Ac , he 

IS snre to lose his mind and will never be alle to make real imi rovement To be plainer, tbe 
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effect of education will be lost upon him, naj, it wooU produce a contrary effect then we**ec 
no nse of introducing Urdu 

In Upper India, wo mean m the Denffal Presidencj, there are four large dmsions— Bengal, 
Behar, North-Western Provinces and Oudh,and the Pnnj&b In theformerof the tiro iheirres- 
pective mother tongues are the medium of imparting primary edncation as well ns they are the 
court languages, while in the latter two provinces Urdu is much enconra^ed and tan4t Now 
if wo compare the former two with the latter ones, ne 6nd Bengal and Behar far m adianee of 
the latter 03 regards education and conrcqnent civiliration, union, and wealth, and this fully 
prov 68 the problem tbat education can be successfully imparted by adopting onr mother tongue, 
Hindi, as the medium of inatrnction Why is it that the mass education is, wc should say, 
unknown in the«c provinces , we do not lack perseverance, zeal, etrengtli, energy and labour, 
then wby are we not on an equal fooling with Bengal and Behar ? The only reason is tbat wo 
are not properly educated The medmm of instruction selected for ns being'Urdn the mass 
of the people naturally tnm away from learning it and consequently remain uneducated for the 
whole of their lives 

Pew words fiom ns will suffice for the second question It will no doubt, m course of time, 
become a national thing if onr mother tongue Hindi is chosen The Government for the pre 
sent should not withdraw its aid because the country is onnpo for self snpport, but in future, 
when local boards are constituted and the people understand tlie principles of local self govern- 
ment which the benign and liberal Government of Lord tlipon has proposed to teach us and has 
done much towards it, the Government can advantageously stop its support But regard must 
be had that no improvement can be expected if Hindi is not cnconragcd TliB Goiernmcnt 
lias proposed that the members of the local boards to whom the lAanagement of schools is to 
be transferred are to he selected from the land owning classes of the district who have, as arule, 
great taste for their mothei tongue Hindi and ore utterly unacquainted with Urdu, and nnder 
which circumstances it is certain that they will try their best to improve Hindi education 

The Government has already done mneb for the improvement of car education by estab 
lishing schools everywhere, and if wc do not appreciate it, the fault is ours Tbe only tbii g 
that will help us much is the selection of Hindi as second language Previously it was at onr 
discretion to choo<o any language we preferred, but since tbe issue of Resolution No 1408A 
of 1878, we have been indirecUv ordered not to read Hindi because it lays down that the pog 
session of tbe middle cla«s certincate is a tint qud non itt getting an oppoiotment, while there has 
been circnlated anotlier order that no man will get a cerlif cate even if ho may have passed the 
exanflnation creditably if bis second language is not Uidu We would have anprecLated these 
orders as a great boon, if we could derive more help from Urdu in learoiog English tl an from 
Hindi But tbe reverse is tbe case Tiiere le a vast difference id the ideas of UrJnaod 
English scholars, while there is very little between those of Sansknt nnd English ones, and thus 
tiu3 latter can fl<sist us more in reading English than the former The characters of Urdu are 
so akin to each other (in some the number and position of dots only male the difftrencc] that 
vt w very dvlEcilt to tead cactivit word at thft Gtet effort, while u no such thing in Hindi 
characters It is very difficult to write in Urdu English words just as they are pronounced 
while we enn do so m Nagri Considerations like these highly induce ns to rrcommcad Hiudito 
he adopted as the medium of imparting education 

In conclusion, we beg to elate that it is onr firm conviction that if Hindi be adopted ns tbe 
medium of education in these provinces, an inherent love for education will rise in the hearts 
of men to be able to read their religious books, and to be free from tl e immoral effects of so 
many Urdu love elories A love for union will follow, aud peace and prosperity will reign 
everywhere, which is, we believe, the sole and mam object of our human nnd benign Goiern- 
raent in governing a people. 


Itemarls on some of ihe Commission's question TTuite, Esq , 

Principal, Canning College, and his colleagues. 

FromM J Whttb Esq Fnnc pal Canning CoHeffe Lneknow 0 E W*ip &«-. C « P^reUrjr, 
Education Commiss on— No 189 dated Lwknow tl« 10th Aogiut l&S- 

Sltt —1 beg to forward herewith a few remarks by my colleagues ond myself 
2 I lave only taken up a few of the questions on which some 1 ght mij be Ifirown by 
facts from the past historj of our college As regards the topics generally, mj views agree 
in the mam with tho«e expressed by 3Ir Vine • 

10 r»n,. Babu li.j K»nar f.t 18 Jean, ..d I nj^irfor 10 vent. I n.., .Jd II .1 vach ot 
ns had very considtrablo cxpencncc ns teachers before joining the insutntion 

4 Babu Raj Knmar, on account of his extensive aeqaatofanee with the Na tive cornmnajly 
both in Oudh md Bengal, from the highest classes m sociql position to the humblest tla^ads 
hoys to our schools, and aI«o of bis thorough knowledge of the history of education m these two 
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pro^nces, would ha\e proved a most invaloable n 
has only taken a few of the topics suggested 

6 PaDj.t P™ N.lh 1. tatta of the third ochool dais Ho lo well ooqn.mlod mth the 
waDt»o»ai™lieaofthoLneImowcoiiiiniimiyiiJiegrrdoediicilioii He has been a teacher in 
our school for 15 years 

iVtf/e J White, Esq , Prtnctjjal, Catmn/; College, Luclcnoio. 

1 I am not a witness before the Commission, and as my experience of primary education 
has been limited to our own institution, I couW not give much evidence that rrould be of any 
value as bearing on the immediate suhiect of enqmiy Our institution, however, being endow, 
ed and having been from the first under local management, differs from most others, and a few 
facts from Its hiafory, bearing on topics referred to in the questions published by the Com- 
mission, might be of aome service as illustraUng the prtgress education has made m Oudh 

2 Fees —The taluqdais were from the first strongly aveise to fees being levied from those 
who were nnable or unwilling to pay for them This prejudice against fees arose from the 
circumstance that, according to old Hindu customs, not only was Sanskrit taught gratis, but 
all the pupils were clothed and fed and received a stipend besides Oui fee system was a com- 
promise between the Hindu and the English metbods A very large number were admitted 
free, and the poorest of these received a small sum for food and clothing The remainder 
nominally paid fees, but the payment was not insisted on Payment was accepted from 
those who were able and willing , no notice was taken of defaulters After the school had been 
established for some time, the Director, Public Instruction, called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that two thirds of the boys paid no fees at all ThcNative members thought 
that this was as it should be, and that the committee ought to let well alone , that if the 
committee were to act less liberally, they wonld lessen the value of the endowment the 
talnqdars had mode, loasmoch as beiog less expended on deeds of chanty, it would so much the 
less M considered a fit memorial to their fiiend and patron. Lord Canning, or a sacred offering 
for the peace of bis soul Sentiments like these deserved respect, and therefore some time 
elapsed before any definite steps weie taken to establish a fixed scale of fees The scale finally 
adopted would have added coosiderahly to the income of the college had it been possible to en* 
foico it The fees ranged from eight ann-is to Hs 6 But the payment was to be to propoitioc 
to the income of the parent, and this meant practicallv wbatevei the parent said was hia income 
I managed to get the defects in our system removed by degrees I first got the food and 
clothing allowance to poor boys stopped on the ground that ebanty to tbe poor, though a good 
object lu itself, was not the omect of our endowment, and was a very dangerous divereion of 
the funds, as it was capable of unlimited expansion 1 then had a strict rule adopted for eQ« 
forcing fees when due , removing cases where payment would be a hardsi ip to the free list and 
instating npon it from tbe others Some of the talnqdars remonstrated with me for this course 
of action, hut 1 showed that their generosity was simply being imposed upon by people well able 
to j ay, and that the tree list was quite large enough foi atl deserving cases Sfy next attempt 
was to get lid of the system of pajment according to tbe parent's income, but 1 did not succeed 
until quite recently That tbis system of payment in sncJi a large eity as ours was inexpedient 
had long been made manifest It piactically imposed upon the principal the task of assess- 
ing aujucome tax In oases wheie he conid obtain the necessary information with regaid to 

the parent’s income — nr, when the parent was in Government or railway employ he had 

to depend upon enquiries made hy tbe college clerk lo all other cases he had to take the 
parent’s woid for it, or, declmi g to do so (as in some glaring cases he was obliged to do), to 
make h 8 own estimate of the income from imicrfect data Parents who were honest and 
straightforward were discontentel at the ease with which the less BCiupulous got then boys in 
on the lowest fee On the day of admission a boy would sometimes come meanly dressed and 
plead poverty, while a few days afterwards he wonld mate Uis appearance as well dressed as his 
class mates Boys in naming their guatiBan wonld name the poorest relative they had The 
general effect was demoralising I represented all this to the Commissioner, who is President 
of the college committee He pressed tl e matter upon the notice of the talnqdars and tried 
to show them that it would be a {rood thing for education itself to enfoice a fee, inasmuch as 
the people would value more highly what they had to pay for The taluqdars, through their 
secretary, maiutamed that such were not the sentimente of tbe people of this country, and that 
education had been highly valued in India, though it had been the immemorial custom not to 
take fees, but on the contrary to feed and clothe Uic pupil The Piesident of the laluqdars’ 
Association remarked that the Commissioner Saheb aid the Piiuoipal Salieb knew best whether 
fees were necessary or not, but that be Coni 1 oot'qoite ui derstand why the poor people should 
be troubled m this matter, for the college endowment was ample to defray all expenses The 
question was finally referred to a sub committee consisting of the Inspector of Schools (Mr Lloyd 
of the Agra Circle), the district judge, a NaUve member of tbe committee, and myself This 
Fub-eommiltee drew up a schema of fees on a uniform scale for all students, irrespective of the 
parent s income , and taking into consideration the state of feeling with regard to fees, the fact 
that tl c majority of the people had been accustomed for fifteen years to pay the lowest fee 
rw , eight annas, many of them (not only those on the F A. list, but al^ all scbolarsbip- 
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hoWere) paung no fee at all , and also tbat tte inatitotion n-as endowed, it was SDo-eested that 
L Jow*” should be moderate The scale now charged is given 


College Department 

l,nfrance a d preparatory entrance 

3rd and 4th ctuees 

5tfa to 9th clashes , 

Jaw class (lo stadents of arts clasns) 
Ditto outs deta 


Rap 

loo 


This has been in force for 18 montlis, and the fee receipts have increased during that period 25 
per cent above what they were before * 

3 5c^o/ar«^«p» — Oor institution has always rccojpcd its fair share of Gorenunent 
scholarships On oue occasion, however, an attempt was made to place it on a differ- 
ent footing from Government institutions la this respect In the year 1877 the 
Director of Public Instinction for Oudb awarded no scholarships to our institution for either 
entrance or first arts while they were given liberally to all the Government schools There 
were several anomalies in this award , ey , the boy m Ondh who stood at the top of the 
entrance list received no echolarship because be attended our echool, while the boy who stood 
at the foot of the list received a schobrsbip because be attended a district school Oo being com 
municated with, the Director stated that bis principle of allottment was to ^ive scholarships first 
to all toys who had passed from a district achool in the first or second divuioo , and then if auy 
funds remained to give them^o our institution, but if no funds remained, we wets entitled to no 
scholarships at all He stated farther that this was the practice in other provinces A long 
correspondence ensued 1 he administration of Oadh was about this time amalgamated with 
that of the North Western Provinces, and the dispute was ended by the Director of Public 
Instruction (now f r Oudb as ttoII as the North-Western Provinces) laying down the pfincijils 
that 111 awarding scholarships there should bo no distinction between one school and another 
It was resolved, however, that the fund for scholarships should he cut down, and that only a 
very limited sum should be set a] art both for Oudb and ths North-Western Provtucss This 
was only enflic'eut for those who passed lo tbe first division, and not always so for all of these 
This was unfortunate, as many young men of great talent ajid industry get into tbe second 
division merely through the eccentncitiev of individual exammefs and the elemeot of good or 
bad luck that exists lu all ezaminattoos Oat colleges bavo therefore Lees deprived of many 
promising students who would havo gladly joined bad tbe scholarship scheme been on a more 
liberal scale We supplement the amount by 11150 from the college fuods fVom this we 
have to give scholarships to the Oriental department and to out five college classes 

4 Competition ietmeen (7cteni«<»fi«s/i/B/ic»se«d aided initi/K/jo«# — \ fiirst arts class 
was established at fyrubad silla school at tbe beginning of this year In the interests of our 
college 1 protested against this It is a direct encroachment on a sphere of action specially 
assigned to Canning College by the Government of these provinces with the approval and 
sanction of fbc Imperial Government At the founding of the institution it was distinctly 
stated that it was to he the chief educational institution of the province in which tbe Natives 
of tbe province were to receive their higher educotioH after leaving tbe XiUi schools This 
establishment of a college class connected with the department which must draw its supply of 
pupils fi-om the same schools as ourselves is a proccedmg which is dtrectlj opposed lo lie asowed 
poliep of Goternijunt, tie , to fill colleges already existing before others are established, and to 
encourage, as far os possible, endowed collies such as ours The department has not established 
first arts classes at Jlcerut, CawDpore, Obazipur or Mirzapur to compete for pupils with the 
North.Weslem Provinces Colleges Why should we alone be trouhled by an exception to its 
general policy? It is urged against our college that it contains a large number of Bengali 
students, and that this is detrimental to tbe interests of tbe Gindustaui students Tbe majority 
of the Bengalis lu (he college ere eons of raen in GoTcmment eropJoy, and it is not we who 
are responsible for tbe evil, ff evil it is, but those ivho have placed Bengalis in almost every 
odiee of trust When the railway and Goveroment offices are filled with Hindustanis, and none 
but Hindustanis, our college will be so lilewise But so long as the parents are employed 
here, their sons must come to us for instruction The presence of the Bengali is uo hindrance 
to the Hindustani, it acts rather as a healthy stimulus To exclude from our college the 
sons of Bengali residents would bo an injustice to the one race and a misfortune to the other 
The Jluir College and the Benares College bare Bengali students as well as we In the B A 
hat of the Jlnir College for last year there was not a single native of Oudh or the North 
Western Provmces £ven the purely AlobauiDiadaQ College of Aligarh has Bengalis among its 
stndents, and its three assistant professors are Bengalis likewise This question does not 
affect the I^zabnd college class, which wiH not exclude Bengalis any more than we do But 
it 19 Urged that Hindustanis from the districts have ceased to come to our college, except m 
very limited numbers The reason is obvious They cannot come without scholarships, and 
these have been cut down to so low a figure that a student's chance of getting one is very 
email It was one of tbe chief considwations of the committee in fixing the college fee at a 
low rate, that it was necessary to do so, in onlw that a college education might be within the 
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reaeli of distncfc etudents The Fyzahad Jass is to be earned on witliont any additional cost 
to the department That means that the best entrance class teachers are to be concentrated 
at Fyzabad to do work which we were qai‘e prepared to do for them, and that inferior men 
are to be pat in then place I ought to state tbat id oor college, m confernng scholarships, 
we give the preference to Oudh stndents 

5 Oar good stndents meet with less and less dfficulty in 

finding employment as years go on They have to wait a si ort time of course I have nlwaj s 
advised them to accept a small salary or no salary at all to begin with, so that they might ensure 
an entrance into an office, and when once in, to put their best work on any task entrusted to 
them, however trifling I have assured them that under these circumstances their school and 
colle»e traiDin" would soon tell in their favour. Many of them adopted my advice and have 
eubsOTuently come to thank me for having given it For a long time the old system of those 
already in offices being allowed to fill vacancies with their own friends and relatives prevailed 
• to a great extent Our students were discouraged when they made an application by being 
told that it was not a knowledge of mathematics t! at was required for the appointment in 
question, but a knowledge of office work Attendance at school or college seemed to be rather 
a disqualification than otherwise A different sentiment appears to have been awakened now 
Our young men are readily finding admission to good appointments, and the success of their 
work tells in favour of students generally A college or school eertifacate has a val le now that 
it had not ten years ago One circumstance Ihil discouraged our students was that boys who 
left school half educated and joined some very trifling appointment on Es 10 a month rose 
sometimes, from mere knowledge of office work, to highly paid appointments, and thus students 
who had spent this interval on their edneatton found that they had thereby fallen so many 
years behind in the race, for they are expected to commence at the same point and mount up by 
the same degrees So far as I can learn, however, heads of departments are now insisting 
upon every well paid and responsible post being filM with educated men 


6 DtffieuUiei e/ a non Gaiernment IniUlitUon — ^The chief difficulty that an endowed 
institution like ours has to contend against is that it is isolated All the members of its staff 
are cut off from their profession throughont the country None of our teacheis or professors 
could get an appointment in a Oovernment institution, nor would a transfer from tlie depart 
sient to our college be allowed Thi» mil be a elantiiitff dij/imlly tn the way of founding eehoule 
and eoUegee iHiiepindent of Gocejnmtnt The pension lies *it the root of the difficulty The 
d fficulty would not have existed m our case had it not been for the impalieuce of the taluqdars 
to give their endowment some outward and tangible shape hen the institution was founded, 
the schools in Oudh were not sufficiently far advanced to ioroish students for n oallege Had 
the college committee resolved thereupon to lay out each year’s income ot interest until such 
time as a college could be established, the funds would have increased to such on extent that 
they would have been ample for pensions, founding n good library, incieasing the staff, so as 
to embrace new subjects of instruction, 6c , &c Bnt it was unrortnoitely resolved to establish 
a school, and this school went on increasing till it with the college department swallowed up 
all available income A large sum had to be set apart anDnally to defray the cc/st of n 
memorial to Farl Canning The memorial took the form of the present college buildino- 
Our sanogs since it was erected are now threatened , for it will be necessary to bnitd a school, 
and if this is done at our expense, all that we bare saved will be requited for the purpose’ 

7 (51,66) Monitort — Monitors have been employed in the teaching of our primary 
school for many years I introduced the system for the sake of economy As oui eel ool 
increased to such large proportions, it was impossible to find teachers for the classes without 
bnngiDg up the expenditure so close opon the incpme tliot there would be no margin to allow 
for the development of the higher school classes and the colleges Many of o ir ex stndents 
were for some time out of employment and remained in Lucknow as being a good centre for 
obtaining it It occurred to me that this matenal might be utilised, and I found that they 
were willing to give their services for smaller pay than they would otherwise have accepted 
At first when employment was more scarce, I conld get more good men that I required 
Now that employment of different kinds w more plentiful 1 find that good monitors cannot 
be so easily had The obvious remedy will bo increase of pay The monitors work well but 
they require careful supervision I have three teachers in the primary echool, and amon<» 
thee® I dmdc the eubjecls taught and make each responsible for the monitorial work in hw 
subject There is an essentia] difference between monitors and junior teachers in th s country 
and in England In England, a monitor or pupil teacher de\ otes himself to private study and 
pepares himself for undertaking teaching of a higher class Here this is rarely, if ever the 
case Onr monitors are gradually absorbed in the different public offices Oor junior tea’chers 
remain so, as from not continuing their studies they are not fit for anlhiog else A pupil, 
teacher’s system such as obtains in England with a Normal school as its cope stone would n 
great benefit to this country Teacliers reqoire training the same as the members of any 
other profession Young men in this country are pat in responsible positions as teachers and 
even made assistant school inspectors, merely on the strength of their school or collet'e 
education A preliminary training wonid do them good, were it only by takin<* the self 
conceit out of them Several young men that have been teachers m my school have been 
transferred from the college benches to the teacher’s chau with the most lamentable results 
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Tfaer hape one and all soppo^ tbafe lliej- Loow teachag as well, if not better, than 
Not uaTing the aepartsent to Craw spoo, I Bad no choice. 


Keif, 


8 (56), (12), (62). Fagment Ij rtiulU by resalts would be an excellent rlan 
but in that case the system of cxammatiou would be required to be such as would insnire 
general conSdence Our middle class examination in these provinces is conducted bv teachers 
in the various schools— men who have neither the inteUiscnce nor the experience necessary for 
performingjudiciously thedutyof an cxamioer The University entrance examination with 
nil Its faults generally picks out those whom we know to be our best men, but the middle-class 
exammation does not It is simply a lottery ns to which boys will succeed and which fail 
The only thing certain is that veiy few will succeed. On one occasion, 100 candidates sat 
down in our examination hall and only ono pas ed These candidates had been getting as 
good and even better educatioa than hadbeengiveutotheirclassforycars TTe never pass more 
than five or six out of a large class of 60 or 60 The work is more than the boys can do the 
pass-marks are too high, and the examiners are unfit for their work. This middle class examina- 
tion has done a great deal of harm to the higher classes Promotions shoulil be left to the 
school authorities From what I have expeneoced of the above examinatton, I am convinced 
that if promotion according to it were enforced, the higher classes of our schools would bo 
irretrievably damaged 

The system of middle class examination introdnced hy Blr. Kesfield when Director of 
Public Instruction for Oodh was far superior and was a system complete m itself, giving such 
a sound instruction as made study for the entrance tiammalton an advantage certainly, but 
by DO means a necessity He reviewed the present system m a long mmnte, which review was 
submitted to myself and many other educational o/Bcers for any observations we wished to 
make The minufe and the criticism on it point oat the defect of the present system clearly 

9 (65) iTTtgvlanlttt tn ehangins/nm one tekool {0 anoHer i« the tame fcca/i/y— Great 
evil results from hoys bciog allowed to leave a school and join another in the same locality 
without sufficient reason It interferes with discipline In our school, if n Wy is dissatisfied 
about his promotion, bo at ouce goes off to a mission school lie can easily get bis parents’ 
consent, for the poieuts of this country are sinpbcity itself m dealing wiln their chiidrcn 
If a boy leaves our thud class, he will be at once promoted to the second or first of a tnissiou 
school, stay m it for some time, leam Rotbiog (being nnfit for (he class), and then return to 
our school, expecting the same promotion there Of course it u refosed but the boy Iioa 
become un«ettled and discontented, ond no more good can be got out of him Asking for 
certificates would not be a check, for n teacher will very properly refuse one nnless the boy 
can a«Eign eome good reason for leaving school At first I insistM on certificates from all boys 
coming from mission schools, but I found that these schools admitted bo}s from os without 
certificates, so I gave up asking for them X invited the soperintendenU of the Missionary 
schools last year to meet me and come to some motoal anderstandiog on the matter, but they 
declined When all the echools are nnder local control, the matter will be very easily arranged. 
A local umpire of sufficient authority is best for settling local disputes 

11 (26) and (27) — I do not think too mnch attention is paid to the entranco examin- 
ation There most bo some general Etnndard whereby the eiccllence of the higher school 

teaching may be tested This was felt so much la England that schools welcomed tho intro- 
duction of local University exaoiiaations That a school education should coromuaicate a vast 
nmonnt of practically useful informalion is not to be expected. Jf English schoolboys knew 
nothing more than what they had learned from school test-books, they would not bo what they 
are Put they have access to hbranes and many other sources of information Thcro is a 
great want of libraries in this country Young men, after all their educatiou, have no books 
to read except what they buy, and the result w that they read nothing but second-rate news- 
papers This kind of reading, without common souse and information drawn from other 

sources to counteract it, is mentally and morally mjanona. More than half tho good our 
training has done is undone m this way 

12 We have a special class in our school for tiie sons of talnqdars and nawabs It has 
14 students on its rolls. 1 found (hat boys of the highest classe* wepe kept back from echool 
becauEO the parents did not wish them to mix with the children of the mas.es The class has 
not b«n very successful as yet, chiefly on acconot of the irregularity of the boys, who stay 
away and are ollowcd to do so bv their guardians for the most trivial excus« The boys, too, 
have not tbe same stimulus to work as otbera have, and being more of an independent spint, 
they require more judicious handling from their teacher Tbe class is making more progress 
this year than it has ever done, and I am m hopes that it may prove a Bucce*3 

14 This communication is already too long, otherwise I would have wished to discuss tho 
adranta're of less uniformity and a larger amount of lool option in arranging the Kheme of 
studies Tn each school There should be ttandanls fixed, I presume, for the sake of companion, 
but these should be BO low that a!! boys, with few dal! and idle cio-ptionr, might be 
expected to piss All above and beyond lb» should be left free to loeal opUen, each school 
bcintr allowed to volunteer a ccrUim amoonl of vobjects and work in addition In thu way 

Kwp ns 
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each Bchool wouW profit by the experience of anotlier, for each would strike out a path for 
Itself and Its success or failure as reported on by inepcctora woull Ic ea-crly watched by its 
rivals Development is brought about by differentiation, n9t by uniformity. 


Note ly J Gall, Tsq , JOx^professor, Canning College. 

Ottethon 8 —Under this head I would recommend that 
Cannin" College, Lucknow, should be entrusted to the Lneknor 
manao'ement °I will proceed to give the reasons which induce 
In tlTe first place it is to be observed that the establishment of 
looked upon as the mam thing by tl ose concerned in the founda 
IS evident fiom the following extract from a despatch from the 
Hia Excellency the Right Honourable the Govcnior-Gencral of 
cember 24th, 1803 — 

•I Para 5 I notice with mneh gratiBcnlion the intention of the taluqdars of Ondli to 

institute a college at Lucknow as a memona! to the late Earl Canning The proposed ‘ Can- 
ning College,’ to*’ which yon have very properly signified yont intention of making an annual 
grant equal in amount to the endowment of the talnqdars, will naturally be the chief educa- 
tional institution of the province, and while it will be projier, if the founders so desire, that a 
department should be constituted in which the children of the Chiefs and principal landowners 
of the province may receive an education separately from the lower classes, care will no doubt 
be taken that the college shall be thrown open to the Natives of the province gcnerall}, and 
shall afford them the means of carrying to n Atfier point the edncation which they may have 
received at the zilla or talnqdan schools ” 

A school was necessanlv opened at first, as tiere were no pnpils m Qplh at that lime 
educated up to the eUndard of the entrance examination of the Calcutta Universitj , and none 
therefore fit to enter a college Soon after thia tl e college department was also opened The 
school however still goes on, and I as for the last eighteen ^ears supplied the place of a zilh 
school for Lucknow, an office I feci confident it was never intended to perform 

The above facts, nowever, I have brought forward, not ao nnoh ns a ground for condemn 
mg the existenco of the school, as to show that if the school stands condemned on other 
grounds, the taluqdars' memorial to EarbCaDniiig would suffer no loss by the transfer of the 
school departmeut to the Lucknow Monieipality, seeing that n school had banlly been con- 
templated os forming part of it The point upon which I wish to lay parlicniar stress is this, 
that it IS impossible to place the coUe» on a proper fooling and at the same time retain the 
echool, and this is the ground upon whien 1 would urge that tho whole of the Canning School, 
with the exception of ^ class for the sons of taloqdara and others, shonld be entrust^ to the 
Lucknow Mnnicipality 

In discussing this point, I assume (since it appears to mo that the circumstances warrant 
the assumption) that the college has the first claim to considcratioa To place it therefore on 
a basis which will secure its pemattenl efficiency, it most not occupy a position which is in am 
way inferior to that of other colleges m the coontry engaged m the same work If this be so, 
a good man will not accept an appointment ID the college, or, haiing accepted one, he will 
endeavour to leave as soon as possible in order to improve bis position Tl e college sbould be 
able to pay its staff salanes not less than those in Government or other colleges similar to it- 
self in position, and to provide pensions on retirement, for those of its officers whose length of 
service entitles them to such allowances "With regard to salaries, the actual position of the 
college la th a The salary* of the principal is permanently fixed at that of a third grade edu- 
cational officer The maximum salaries of Ibc two European professora are those of fourth grade 
educational officers Even this arrangement lias only been in force for the last three years 
Before this the scale was much lower. Two things nre hero to be observed lit, that the 
salaries are fixed on the lowest possible scale , and 2nd, that neither length of serv ice nor faitl - 
ful work, gives the opportunity of rising from one grade to another nor even of officiating in a 
higher grade This is a subject of complaint also with Native professors A roan may re 
mam in the college for twenty or more years, and at tho end of the time be in exactly the 
same position as he was SIX years after joining it At the present time no provision for pen 
Bions exists m any shape This is of course the gravest defect of dl, aud the one which 
weighs m st heavily on the minds of those concerned It thus appears that both m respect 
of salaries and pensions more ttpeeiallf pensions, the Canning College is in an mfenor position 
to any other college As an institution this college is still young, and on that account has not 
yet come to feel the flaws which exist in its constilntion Accidental circumstances may for 
a time and at intervals give it the appearance of vigorous health , but as surely as an un 
supported stone falls to the ground, so surely will these defects, if not remedied, vllmatelv 
drag the college down to the low level represented by ita own imperftct constitution 

I will next give some particulars regarding the financial condition of the Canning College 
or the purpose of showmg how the college department would benefit by the detachment of tl e 


tic school department of the 
V Municipality for support and 
me to recommend this step. 
' a college and not n tikool was 
tion of the institution Tins 
Secretary of State for India to 
India m Council, dated De- 
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school OnuttingannM and pies m each case, the total income of the institution for lost 
year was Rs. 67,3o3 The total expcndiinre was Ks 60,170, dirnled as follows 


College departmeDt pnclodiog law) 
SctiocA 

Oriental department 


30^34 

74o3 


There are InrJIy any savings, ns all the money which had accutnmulated in 
to 1879 has Iwen spent in bnildmg the new college 


that way up 


At the present rate of expenditure, therefore, the yearly sorpins of about Its 7 000 is tlio 
only money available for meeting pensions and all other contingencies By a recent Govern- 
™®ot order, a pension is guaranteed by Government to an officer employed by a ilnnicipal cr 
other body on payjnent to Government of one seventh of his sabry To secure pensions by 
this method for the pr6«ent college and school staff of the Canning College would require the 
yearly payment of from Es 8,0t0 to Rs. 9,000 Even if the annual savings amounted to 
this sum, it docs not appear to me that the college could devote the whole of it to pension 
purposes, except at the risk of stagnation for nil coming time In the case of an institution 
which has a fixed income as the Canning Coltego has, it is necessary to make some provision 
for future contingencies In this ease it would be necessary to see that the funds of the in- 
stitntioi} are elastic enough to ‘illoir of the eileosion and d^svelopmenl of the college as hi'^her 
education advances in the country With this advance snbjccts of study will become more 
and more specialised, as already appears in the honour cour-es of the hew scheme of studies 
of the Calcutta TJniveisit) As a result of this, one mvn will not be able, as is now generally 
the case, to undertake a variety of subjects, and in order, therefore, to carry on instruction 
successfully in the whole of the Ifniversity cnrnculum, addilous to the staff might from time 
to time be required It would thus seem probable that, in the future, heavier ratlier than 
lighter demands wi[l have to be made on tlie funds for teaefaiog purposes 


The above remarks hare boon made with the olject of showing the exact position of the 
college, and on examination it becomes evident that its circumslanees are not such us to easnre 
its future stability This instability, we have also seen, anses from the defecliTe arrangemenU 
which exist reganJiHg the pay and pencioos of the staff The only hope of alleralioa and im- 
provement in tins state of things seems to me to ho m the college narrowing iia field of oper- 
ations Leaving other considerations ont of account and rvganlmg only Iho intentions of the 
founders of the institution, there is little donbt that, if curtailment has to begin, it ought to 
iiegm With the school If, then, the Luclcnew Mnnicipality would tale over the school de- 
pattment, the problem would be solved. The money thus set free could be applied to relieve 
the pressing neras of tho college department, and thus offurd the college the only means of 
ptoloDgiog the career of osefuluess and success which it has already begun. 


Xoie hy A H. PtniE, Esq , ProfesBor, Canmny Coll^ye 

1 have been engaged in educational work la India nearly IS yeare, of which 44 years was 
in the BovetoD College, Calcutta, H years in In Slartiniere College, Lucknow, and the re- 
mainder in the Canning College, Lucknow 

2 A fuller development of primary education is necessary to dev elope the resources of 

the country At present the cororouaity cannot correctly estimate Iheir own requirements 
Hence any system of primary education to be snccessful would require to be either directlj 
or indirectly compulsory. I believe a system analogous to tbit of the Stale school system 
of the United States of America would suit the Native community of these provinces Let 
the expenses bo paid by a local edncational ccss, and let the clnldren of all who the cess 
bo admitted without payment of fees The comnmnity would be so/neicnHy self loJctvsfcd 
to send their bojs to school as a return for tho tax they have paid At preunt the fee u the 
great obstacle to the spread of edocatien among the poorer Such schools would be 

administered by local boards, under the direction of the Board of Educition /or Ihc prounce 
The course of iiistniction in pnroaiy schools should eral race a knowledge of nnding, writing 
and ntuhmetic m the vernacular of the district Technical subjects, such ns agriculture, en. 
emceriDg, and the industrial arts, should be left to special schools, which might be cstablisl cd 
at snitabte localities throughout the provinces 

S The lowest caste of Ilinlus are practically excluded from our schools bj* the exclu- 
give prejudices of the other castes This restnction however only ngidly apphre to 
■ITitnin the last few years we have bad in the first arts class m the Canning College a Itkir, 
a darSai, a toitUr, and more than one ahr. None of these youi g men were oi eiceptioual 
ability 

7 I behevo that until tho whole sysfem of pnmary education ran be adrnmutcred by 
local boards, it is almost hopcieo to look for any improvement p>e local boards should 
raise the funds (as 1 have propo«oJ), should appoint the teachen and detemme what talancs 
they are to receive, and should hold genera! sopemsion over the internal eranomy as well as 
the general welfare of the school TUc scheme of studies should be fixed by the Board of 
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TJmlion m a an eaucational offictt of ll.al bo.rf ilanU conaocl II • ) tally tiamiaalion and 
m ill tlale of llie acliool The Doatd of Blocalion ihoolJ have the pooct to duinita 
or reduce an incompetent teacher 

8 A Municipal committee thould posse* •uffcientinlelliffcncc to manage all tlie scliooli 

rendered neceosary by tlie eizo and importance of tl»«r town At present tbo Lucknow Mn- 
nicpality baa funds enougli at It* dwposalto esUWiih not only primary scliools fofficicnt for 
the wants of the community, but a middle Ecbool and a high school ns well And I believe 
that these schools would bo better managed by the Mnmcipal committee than by the ^u. 
catoaal Derartmeut The acliools would In. backed up by strong local influence, and tho 

teachers would be untrammelled by that dciarlmcntnl routine and d<.pattmental intngue with 

which many o! those in tho EducaUonal Department have to contend At present the high 
Ecl ool proper in Lucknow is that of the Canning College This should be taken o\cr by the 
Municipal committee, as its maintenance is an oncalkd-for strain on the funds and manage- 
ment of the college proper 


The Mnnicipal commitlco should have it in Ibeir power to appoint the teachers, to fix 
their salaries, to settle tlie eatahluhmenl, to appoint the scale of fees, and to exernse a general 
control oTer the d acipline of the school Tho I’rosincial Board or Dcpaitment of Lducnlion 
should act os a Board of Control, to fix standards of instruction, to sanction text books, to 
examine and report on tlio state of the school, and to dismiss or reduce inefCcicnt teachers 

10 The introdnetion of special subject* into primary schools would undoubtedly make 
these more popular, but it would entail a great increase of expenditure The ordinary educa 
tion ought to create a taste for reading among tbe community as well as cultivate the faculty 
of intell gent ol serration The former would enconrago a vernacular literature toucl ing on the 
required eiihjects, and by tbe latter, the agncuUnral and industrial cxibitions, now fast beeom 
ing permanent miUtutions, would have tbcir full value 

12 Payment by results 18 only possible with a highly developed ij'Jtcm of education 
It requires uxity of standards, and in primary odncation flexibility it necewary to develop 
ment 

23 I have already (in ansirer S) advocated tbe abefition of fees to primor^ sebooU. 

19 Orant-m aid schools fbould not be fettered with too many restrictions A general 
pnociple being established la any matter, detailed rules are not neecsKiry lor instance, 
having hid down tbe general taw that tbe grant in aid should not exceed half tho cost of the 
school, It u nnnccc«sary and unreasonable to add a further rule on tbe mioimom fro charge* 
able in the difierent classes And having fixed tbe highest standard of tbe school, it is a work 
of supererogation to establish minor standard* for every class, and (o decreo that rrcmotioD 
shall only be made occording to U eso standards Certainly the Department ougH to have 
one fixed standard according to which their grant is proportiencd, imt the ruing to that 
standard should be left to the management of the school Complaint* of the above nature ba^ e 
been frequently made by the Canning College 

21 The clsssc* of Students who attend the Canning College in the h gher branches are 
mainly drawn from the middle ranks of society ^Io»t of them nn the sons of men who are 
either in Government aenricc or in tic service of wealthy ^>atives In the college proper 
only a few belong to tbo city of Lucknow The others hare to support themselves unring 
tbeir four year* of study, pay their fees, and buy tho books required AUut one fourth of 
them receive scholarships, the others have (o p-iy everything from their own resources Tbcir 
ability to do so shows tbe class of society to which they belong Only a few arc the tons of 
wealthy men 

The taluqdar class seldom enter the college classes They are generally pretty old before 
they join the school, and before they have acquired knowledge enough to pass tlie matncnla 
tion examination, they are old enough to enter into what they consider the business of their 
life 


Tbo rate of fee charged in the college classes i* one rupee a month To this most be 
added the cost of living in a strange town and tbe purebasa of bools The averane paid by 
a student runs about ten rupees a month Tbe college fee is not, in mj opinion, bi^ enou-b 
But bemg endowed by ibc taluqdars, these gentlemen claim the right— and justly— of charg 
ing as low a fee as they please • “ 

25 Since I joined the Canning College m 1873 I have never known of one good ex- 

student fail ng to obtain employment Many jrouog men however rcfu«o to ocknowW're that 
their employment is sufficiently remunerative, because it is not (as they consider) adequate 
to their abilities This is an evil which competition will cure There is a large class however 
of young men, who because they have stu bed m a high school or collcre in a more or lc<3 
desultory fashion, call themselves ond are called by other* "edneated ^atlve3,’* many of these 
have no employment In most case* they do not deserve it, and would not get remunerative 
employment in any country under the ann “ 

26 The instruction imparted in tccoi dary schools 13, I believe calculated to store the 
mind with the elements ot a liberal and not of a teebmeal education The information tbe 
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pupils receive is useful, toasmiiLli na li pbccs tliem la a position to commence any particular 
stiiOy tlieir way of life may subsequently roquito of them But it is not practical For a 
practical cJucation technical fichools shnuU be esfablcsbci! Sluch of the instruction ;iow given 
in these schools is iloubtleRs consiJcreil ns pracbcally useless by many people Euclid, geogra- 
pby, and history are the branches g» nerally to denounced Ibeso not only have a bif^h educa- 
tional value from a mental training point ot view, but the circumstances of life may render 
one and all of them of practical value 

27 For the highest class m a school somo one fired standard is necessary The standard 
of the entrance examination, framed ns it la by the leading edncntionalists at the capital, ought 
to he the best po<sibIo If so, it is impossible fiom au educational point of vieiv that the 
attention of tcacUera nud pupils cau be unduly directed to the cnitance examination 

2S The number of ffatuo students pa<^iQg tbe University entrance exaraination from 
Oadh averages about 50 per annum Tins number out of a population of close upon IZ 
millions Is surely not “unduly largo “ TTie province has been developed to only a very limited 
extent hence its “ requirements’* aro larger than the snpply 

31 Tlie University system docs not alloni a sofilcient training for teachers, and I coneider 
that Normal schools arc necessary 1 have known several of our best graduates fill utterly as 
teachers simply bceauso they did not know bow to leach A Normal school traiiimg, super- 
induced upon IbeUnuersity curnculum, would have a most beneficial effect upon the ^ucation 
of the country Good teachers nt prc«cat ore hard to fiud not only m aided lustitutions, but 
oien in Qoaernment schools The eatablishment of Norma] schools is of course a State affair. 

32 At present there arc among the inspecting oCDccrs some who have never taught a class 
in their hfi. I cannot iruag'ino what practical value the reports of such inspectoix can possibly 
have Ibc value of a teacher’s work can onlj be estiinated by one who has himself been a 
teacher The Educatiounl Itcports giic ample evidence of the incapacity of the inspecting 
officials 

33 Inspection is a work that must be earned on by the State The inspecting officer 
may obtain voluntary assistance lO the work from educational officers in other institutions than 
the one under inspection But purjy voluntary examination and icspectioa would be too 
dewUorj to bo trustworthy. 

85 I tliink the department should be less restrictive m ibo matter of text-books A 
system which prescribes the particnlar text book for every class m every subject in itself prevents 
much iroproicment in text books 'flie number of men who are able and willing to write good 
texUbooks IS yearly ircrea<ing Tliey do not put forth their energies beesnse, unless the 
Department adopts their Look, it is labour ana expense wasted CuulJ each head master 
choose his own texUbooks, competition would soon improve tbo quality of these 

8C The State should establish a Board of Education for each proviceo consisting of a 
Director and a stafT of chief luapeciort corresponding to the sumber of divisions Tho State 
should give grants-ia aid from proviucul foods to colleges and high schools where necessary 
Iiower ood primary schools derive tbeir support from purely local funds The Board should 
’nave os Y« vlrtiKAwtiaV Jrl, Caw-s *}ub Cv. W?/vilA , Ewi, -wA « 7 ftry> 

ing on oil schools, 3rd, transfer of teachers, 4lA, removal or degradation of incompetent 
teachers, auditing the accounts of all inslilutioos, Cli, acting as a general court of appeal 
from local boards. 
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theory hence its suffgeslioos are few and its tbeones of little practicol value A duly qualified 
inspector should not only gau-e tl e school tut the teacher, and should do so m such a manner 
as to educate the teacher by showing him hia strong points and eliminating his weaknesses It 
the present system does so, the reports belie it 

51 The momtonal system has been worked in the lower classes of Canning College school 
for many years Owing to the isolated posiUon of this school, the trained monitors are not 
admitted into the educational system of the province With a imiforra sjstem of transfer of 
teachers this system would he of great nso as an ancillary to the Normal school 

68 In a college class 60 or 70 stndenia can he efficiently fauglit I y one professor , in a 
school class the number should not exceed 80, so that each hoy may reteiv® due attention from 
the teacher 


65 European profc'sora would be necessary for the teaching of English and also for the 
teachmg of science The efficient teaching of the latter subject requires a wider experience of 
the material advancement of the age than can be obtained in India. Where European 
proiessors are employed, the principal would have to be an European 

66 European professors are noMiltely to be employed in colleges under Native manage- 
ment Neither the hletropolitan College nor the Citv College m Calcutta employ any European 
professor, and such being the GIBB ID enlightened Calcutta, it is not likely that things would 
he different up country As soon as a student has graduated, he, as a rule, considers himself 
qualified to teach any and a)] of his subjects tip to the B A degree, and his friends of ll e 
Native community will not see any reason why be should not 


Note hy PBOtESSOB Kaj Kusiaii SAnvADniKAsi 


l—0» iit Vernaei lar of eosafry -^Hindi is the dialect of the people of Oudh, but 
the vernacular recognised aud taught in the schools is Urdu Urdu is tlie dialect of the 
iiluhammadan ichabitaats aod Hindi of the Hindus The proportion of Hindus to Mubamtna- 
dans in this province is ten to one Almost all the Hindus speak Hindi, and Urdu is a foreign 
tongue to them In the districts very few people understand Urdu No paper written in 
Urdu can be read by more than ten out of a hundred in tbe interior The assistance of a 
aonshi is called to read even the most ordinary letter writtes in Urdu 

This fatTOQO of had Arabic and Persian, which u known as Urdu, and which is so much 
favored and encouraged, was formed, saye an eminent comparative philologist, emong the 
motley soldiers composed of vanoue races ' suddenly gathered by the coinmaod of a Chengis 
Khan or Timur like billows heaving and swelling at the cal) of a thunder-storm " Judged by 
its grammatical structure, Urdu IS adaugiterof modernised Sanskrit Its grammatical and 
formal elements are Hindi, but its body n formed from Arabic roots m d Persian wor^ inlaid 
with those of Sanskrit derivation Itsongin is comparatively of modern date It was m 
the reign of Shabjahan that it assumed a visible ehape The Afghan conquerors, unable 
to express their thoughts in the language of the country to the Natives, carriM oo their 
intercourse with the people aod couversed with their Indian wives and children m that 
composite dialect known as Urdu With one exception, the vowel Bounds of the laeguage 
having no visible representation in its alphabet are expressed by diacritical marks which are 
often omitted in wilting Every one is aware bow very difficult it is to read this language 
of consonants { how a senes of letters uninterrupted by a vowel may convey many diDerent 
meaninga , and how the sense could be misconstrued by desigiiiug men, should it serve 
their purpose to do so This in itself u a eufficient reason why its use should be discontinued 
in all legal documents, where on the interpretation of one word might depend the fate of 
families and the destiny of a kingdom It boasts of no classics It baa no literature worth 
the name The few books it has are either full of coarse love fables or the ndiculous stones 
of honihle ytn* and frightful ghosts 

*»**«•» 


“One drawback to the success of village schools in this district (Unao),*' sajs the lu- 
speetor of schools, “ is that the predominant vemaenlat of tbe inhabitants is H indi rather 
than Urdu The number of Brahmans and other high caste Hindus m the Unao district 
IS unusually large Their sympathies are for Hindi literature, while the court character or 
language, which is consequently the more useful of the two, is Urdu Thus their literary 
tastes are not well in harmony with their materia! interests " These remarks apply not only 
to the Unao district but to all the distncts in the province ' The literary tastes of the 
people are not in harmony with theu matenal interests " Urdu is not ti e dialect of the 
people, but still they are obliged to study it nmply because it bas been aptly called a “ bread 
earning" language It is a mutate to encourage its cultivation 

If you Mk a man whether he would like to teach his son Uidu or Hindi, the invanahle 
answer would bo that he would prefer Urau to Hindi H the reason be asked for this un 
natural preference hu answer is that Urdu bemg the official language, the laD<Tua»e of the 
courts the acquisition of it will be usef^ in transacting business, howei er useless* it* may be 
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top lie orimary inloTcoutse ot life It Brda ceases to bo the coopt Wnaco to a»p, it mil 
cease to be cnltivated to morrow, and ao oae mil ever tlijnl of learniog it 


TT the Nigricliatacler cannot bo wnttea so fast as 

Urdu The NS^n character is said to bo •* too slow, too stiff, and too elaborate for tbe wants 
of tbenre^entdaf " Thisobjectioadoisnotscem to us to be of ranch weight Practice- 
gives facility, and I Luow by «|>enenco that Ilmdt in the KSgri character can he wntten 
os easily and as qatekij as any other language Let a trial be given to Hindi, and I am 
acrj much mistaten if within a short period from the time of its introduction it does not 
answer oil the purposes of the courts of the united provinces, and supply all the ‘’Miteraty 
wants of the present day ” Ik should neycr bo forgotten that all the immortal works of 
Sansknt literature were wntten in the Nign character, and surely volumes upon volumes 
would never Ime been wntten by the same author had the N^i character really been ‘'so 
flow and stiff *' os it is represented to be 

//— 0» The number ot primary guls schools, aided and unaided, m 

Oudh, teaching vernacular up to tho 31st hlarcb, 1881, my bo shown as follows » 


Cereroiceat 

Aidfd 


Uoaided 


49 

15 

6 


The number of pupils attcndicg them was 1,CS2 


This will show that as regards numbers n decided improvement has been made within 
the last 16 years. In ISC7 there were only six schools aon 83 pupils in the pronnee 

It 18 a matter of regret, however, that there was a reduction from 65 to 6i schools m 
1876, to BO in 1880, and to 49 in 18S1 The schools which have been closed were, I am 
informed, *' not only rather expensive bnt decidedly inellicient ” 

About one fiWi of the students aro Hinclos and four fifths Muhammadans, tbe former 
being chiefly from the working classes, and tbe latter from the middle and more respectable 
classes 


Half the stadents on the tolls on 3lsk March, 1881, were in the alphabet class 
Tho teachers themselves,'' the inspector of schools says “are very ignorant nod have 
ns little tasto for arithmetic (and I may add for reading end writing) as their pupils' The 
progress made by tbe girls may be best described m tbe words of Mr Nesfeld, tbe Inspect 
or of Sebtfols “Tho great majonty of tbe girls who attend these school^ whether &07« 
ernment, aided, or uoaidm, acquire only tbe merest rudiments of learning, and are as ab. 
eolutely ignorant a few months after they have lertoehoo) os if they had never been to school 
atoll About one half of the girls never advance beyond reading and copying easy words 
and tmting numbers op to lOl) Ot>e>tfiird get ns far ns read ng in a fosluon, easy sentences 
and copying tbe same, ood perhaps may learo to add and subtract numbers of four digits 
About OTe^fonrth of ibo girU go as far as reading through a doiea pi^ea of a very BimplB 
book and writing to dictation, mostly with many mis spellings, a line or two of tie lesson 
read, to nbich they may ad 1 a little power to multiply and divide m simple nr tbmetic It 
is only a very select few who ever get to reading and writing with an approach to fluency 
and to working in the compound roles The number who can read nnu write to dictation 
a passage unseen before is very small ’’ 

It IS apparent from this, that flic character of tho iostracUon imparled la fieso schools 
18 extremely unsatisfactory and requires improvement 


It IS an admitted fact that the country cannot be regenerated without female education, 
80 long as the Indies of India do not el are with their husbands the pleasures of tbe intellect, 
there 15 little chance for India regaining the eminent position she occupied m ancient times 
in the scale of nations It requires no demoostratiou to show that female educatiou is one 
of the essential elements of national progress The Government si ould not only establish 
schools and colleges for tbe education of one half of the nation, but should also adopt speedy 
measures by wh ch tl e other half may be equally beoefited Goveromeut has up to this 
time pursued no systematic plan for giving education to females The object cannot be at 
tamed by estahlishing a few schools alone The higher classes of the Native community, 
Brabmios and Chatlns and Kayeths would never consent to send their daugbers to these 
sclools The higher classes keep aloof from these schools, nad it IS no wonder tberefors that 
they have borne no fiuit 

"We often hear it said that the time bos not yet arrived for introducing into this province 
female educatiou m any si ape whatever 1 should like to know wl eu the time would come 
Those who object to any attempt being made at present for improving the females of the 
province should remember that the lustroclion which is given la the hoys schools in Oudh will 
never produce any beneficial results till an active effort is made to communicate knowledge 
to the females of the province In my bumble opinioo, simultaneous action should be taken 
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for edocaling tie boje end girls of OiiJI. It .honld elweys be borne m mmd tint liglil 
and darkness can never live together 

Hindu society 13 60 constituted, and females take «o important a part in nil ite concerns 

that, educate the men as you will, no permanent improvement o£ the social order can l e 
eSeclcd unless the impulse come from witbm. The movement must bo simultaneous, while 
you educate the men, you should also educate the women, or else nil plans for reforming Ilindo 
society will prove abortive Those who are cognisant of the mystery of the Tlindu zenana nill 
bear me out m saying how very difficult it w for an educated member of the Iluidti community 
to cany out any plans of improvement which the femsles disapprove of, and hopr man} noble 
projects have failed for want of cordial support from the Hindu ladies 

It 13 necessary thatthe Governraentshould think seriously of this matter for another reason 
We often h ive to deplore a growing tendency among tbo educated v oung men either to betake 
themselves to evil conrees or give themselves up to despair and despondency, because they do 
not find at home that cultivation of the intellect and the feelings, nnd that intelligeDce and taste 
which have become almost the necMeary conditions of tbcir mental existence They seek a 
refined gratification of their intellcclnal icatbettc faculties anywhere but at home It may 
easily be fancied what this will lead to, and unless timely measures be taken to prevent it, the 
evil will, I am afraid, become mcnrable 


With regard to the question as to who should defray the expenses, whether Government 
should take upon itself the whole burden, I would submit that wherever society is in so back- 
ward a state that it would not provide for itself any proper institutions for education, Govern- 
ment should undertake the task, should give the education gratu, and definy all the necessary 
expenses I know many arguments may bo advanced against this plan but I venture here to 
quote the following words of the great thinker who has exercised the deepest and the widest 
influence on the present genoralvoa in support of my views Instruction, when it is really 
such, does not enervate, hut strengthens aa well as enlarges the active faculties, in whatever 
manner acquiied, its effect on the roiod is favourable to the spirit of mdepcudence, nnd when, 
unless had gratuitously, it wonld not be had at all, help in this form has the opposite tendency 
to that which in so many other cases makes it objectionable , it is help towards doing without 
help " Wherever aided schools are eatablislied, the grants to girls' schools should id all cases 
be larger in amount and giveu on less ODcrons terms than those to boys' schools The ten* 
(leney at present is to make the grant in-aid rules rigorons and strict, and the consequence is 
that th ise who subscribe to set up a school feel discoiinged, and in uo long time tbe grnuts 
are withdrawn and tbe schools are abolished Girls' schools require fostering care, but no 
such care, I am afraid, IS bestowed upon them Tbe educational niithorities evidently do not 
consider it inenmbent upon them to encourage the. growth of girls' schools Difficulties and 
obstacles, disappointments and failures, there must be, but that is no reason why the work of 
female education ehonld be given up as dcpe/cM We must hope against Lope If persistent 
efforts be made and tbe work be not performed lo a perfunctory manner, I firmly believe that 
great improvement will soon be visible in this direction. 


Girls’ schools constituted on the same principle as boys' schools cannot attract the girls 
of high caste Hindus They may do very well for the girls of the working classes, but bigh- 
caste people would nevei send their girls to these ecbools 


Female education in this country will never make any progre'rmerely by establishing 
schools and summoning pupils to attend them This system cannot succeed here The 
maulvies of Lucknow informed thsDirector of Public Instruction for Oudh, neatly fifteen jears 
ago, "that the only possible way of reaching the morerespectable families is by sending teachers 
to the zenanas " It is curious to observe how people would not understand such a simple fact 
as this We are often apt to forget the lessons which history bas tanght us Human beings 
are not abstract or univerwl bnt hitlorieal human bciugs, already shaped and made what they 
are by human society Great mistakes are made by not taking into account the accumnlated 
influence of past generations If Hindua have certain prejudices in this matter, these should 
he respected and means should be found lo remove them Instead of doing this, the Govern- 
ment officers, as soon as they establish a few schools, expect to find its benches filled by the 
daughters of all the respectable families in tbe neighbourbood If they do not find their 
expectations fulfilled they begin to cavil and despair of success, nnd do not for a moment waste 
their time lu thinking that among savages alone the past has no influence over the present, 
and that among all nvihzed nations the social phenomena must be determined by their past 
history, ‘ 


Indian ladies, I repeat, can be educated by no other means than by sending female teachers 
to the zenana If well teamed high caste females bo sent as teachers to the zenana, who 
would on no account mu up religion with the instruction they would impart, 1 have uot the 
slightest doubt that female education would make rapid piogress At present female teachers 
properly qualified for the task cannot be obtained. It will be necessary therefore to estabhsh 
female Normal schools throughout the cauntiy to tram high caste females for the work There 
willbe no aifficulty in getting, on a small stipend, elderly Brahram and Cbattn or othei Li'^h-easte 
widows to become students to qualify themselves to be zenana teaeheis. Care should be taken 
that the teachers appointed, for some time at least, be none but high caste females, as they 
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alone are respected m Hmdn families There should be a central Kormal school of a hi"!i 
order m each province, Eupermtended by a well^ocaled Enropean mistress 

Tlioedarationm the NonnalffchoaJsshoald comprise aEonndfenowIedstfef theverDacnlarB a 

good aeqoauitance with English and all branches of useful knowledge, all kinds of needle irorL 
music and drawing Instruction to be imparted through the vernaculars and afterwards 
throagh the English Jangnige The greatest efforts should be made to inculcate habits of 
cleanliness and for tbe neat and tidy arrangement of a bouse Domestic economy to form a 
particular matter of instruction Tbe term for trammg to be averaged at five year*, but not 
to be less than three years j j v 

In the promotion of female edocatjon, the share which has hitherto been taken hr 
European ladies of tbe different zenana missioos 19 very little if anythmo As far as my 
espenence goe^, these ladies, educated ns they are, are not properly qualified to undertake the 
task of educating our females In the first place thej are looked upon with sn^picioD, and 
most people believe that their mam object is to inentcatc the principles of their own rcli'»ioa 
into the tender minds of joung flindo females If there be the least suspicion of this Und, 
then whatever they teach is received with a large amount of incredulity, and enee the teacher 
fails to inspire impUct confidence in her, her most strenuous efforts to impart instruction are of 
no SI ad 


European ladies are not fit to teach the mdimeots of knowledge to Native ladies In the 
elementary itago of instruction, therefore, they cannot afford much assistance Their knowledge 
of the vernaculars is so imperfect that it is not possible for them to be good teachers of Natue 
females In the higher stages of edncatiun their assistance may be of real benefit Dutif 
they mix up religion with the instruction they impart, no Hindu gentleman would e\cr allow 
bis wives and sisters and daoghtcrs to be placed under their care The mstmction thej impart 
Bhonld bo secular It will be mere waste of money to subsidise the zenana missions I am of 
opinion that Normal schools of a high order should bo established to provide teachers for girls 
The next question is what sliould the Government teach them ? Indian girls are married 
at an early age, and they cannot therefore he taught much in the school room Very few girls 
would attend the school after tbe age of 10 If the system of sending teachers to the zenana, 
howeier, be adopted, Hiudu females may bo persuaded to carry on (heir studies to an advaoced 
age, ftud means may thus be easily found to give them an education worth the name 

'What are we to teach them? Owing to tbe absence of auy recognised pnneiples 
on this inbiect, a great deal of itme, expense, and labour mav go for notbing Ibe 
ultimate end of education is to secure happiness, and to nitaio that end we should put 
onr Indies m tbe way of de\ eloping all the active faculties of their minds They 
should Go taught to ffnd sources of toexhaustible interest m all that Buiround them, ''in (tie 
objects of nature, tbe achievements of art, the unaginations of poetry, incidents of history, 
the ways of men past aod present and tUeir future prospects " Tcacb them tbe principles of 
science and how they are applied la practice Take hold of (beiramagioation by showing 
them tbe wotiderfol productions of art, aod make them learn bow (0 wield the powers of 
nature to their benefit Instruct them in music and the ornamcntnl arts, and then mark nlnt 
result 18 produced in n few years I am «ery much mistaken if tbe kooivledgo which )« thus 
communicated does not revolutionise all their thoughts and feelings, vitalise all our eociiI 
institutions, aud thereby elemte Hindu character nod regeneraie Hindu society I would 
eatreit the educational officers never to be satisfied by givin" the girls a moro emattenng ot 
geography and history, or teaching them bow to coo a few fables of a story book lelccted at 
traudom from a mass of rubbish I ins docs more mischief tbau good, os they nrc taught la 
his way to have an access to those ohominaUc books with which tbo vernacular literature 
abounds Tbe imporlauee of teaching buglish to our females cannot be overrated, os its vivl- 
fjing iiilluence aloue can draw their attcotiou to their owo defects, and faruish them with 
the keys to the wide domaius of every deparlmeot of human knowledge 

m TAt Grant in aid tyilem — ^TUe lolroducliou of a system of grants lu aid under 

which the efforts of private indmdoals and of local committee* would bo stimulated and en- 
couraged by )>ecuniary grants from Govemmeul in consideration of a good Bcouhr education 
being afforded in the aided schools, was one of the roam objects contemplated ii^ the Wucatiou 
Despatch of J8o4 It was in view of the impossiMify of Governmeot alone doing all that 
must be done to provide adequate means for llio education of the Natives of Inda that tbo 
grant lu aid system was elaborated and developed by the Despatch of 185t , "and it is to (he 
wider cxiensioD of this system, especially in connection with high and middle education, tbat 
the Government look to set free funds which may then be made applicable to the j roniotion of 
the education of the masses ■” The Goveromeot of India has declared its jutcutioa of fol- 
lowing the hoes of policy contained 10 the Despatch of ISo-t, and is desirous of giving full 
efftct to the priuciphs upon which that policy is based Ills absolutely ncce«sary, therefore, 
to eximiae into the general results of the operation of the grant in aid system which is 
expected to stimulate independcut effort in the establishment of echools and thus afford p«am- 
ar> relief to Government It has been justly laid that a mere cntic-al rev lew or analysis of 
the returns and report* of tbe different provinces would fail to impart a tborongbly satisfactorr 
knowled-re of tbe actual state of things in the dislncts, and that there are many points which 
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onlr irn aMm.nlimce mlb local circuiMtanccs can ad«[»aWy cstimito or cjplain raero arc 

S many tlimg! in the baek-sroundrrhich rarer come to the tnon edp of th, eancational 

Shorn J The manager, of the aided .chools on chafed Irith ■■ .11 management, mmute 
peenlalion, and petty frand,.” and the goremor, of the different prorinee, deplore 
of society which allows persons notonoosly to commit these frauds without fear of lo«3 of 
character Proccedm-s also were instituted in cnmmal courts against secretanes of aided 
schools It has heen publicly said that the grant-io aid system, as it is administered at pre. 
sent encourai»es and conceals dishonesty and fraud m the managers of schools to an extent 
which IS extremely demoralising Thus fault is foimd with the present administration of the 
erant lo-aid system But no one cares to loot below the surface of thmgs, and to senitim«s 
the efficiency of the machinery that has been set on foot to carry out the grant-m aid policy 
of the Goyernment The abuses of aided schools have been described and decried ad vauteam s 
but unless the rules upon which grants are given be radically amended, theie is very slight 
hope of these abuses being rooted out and the resources of the State being set free for a wider 
extension of the pre®ent educational system 

The abnees of aided schools have thus been formntated — 

1 Inefficiency of the local committee of management 
S Inefficiency of the teaching staff 
d Delays of payment of teachers* salaries 
4 Uncertainty of tenure 
B Fraud and oppression. 

Complaint is general that the committees appointed under the grant-in aid rules for the 
local management of schools have not realised the expectations of thoee who framed that sys- 
tem These comroitees have s gnaUy failed in exercising an efficient control over the schools 
under their charge They are incapable of ongmaiing plans of improyement or of remedying 
defects of management It has been authoritatively elated that these committees do not 
perform tbeir legitimate functions and obligations with anything like efficiency, and it 13 no 
wonder therefore that the grant m aid schools are not in a state of vigorous health, with the 
exception of tome few sehooTs exceptionally situated and circumstanced, all of them are in v 
sickly condition and drag on a miserable existence. 

In Bengal there has been an overhauling for several years of a large nnmber of aided 
schools which hive been declared to be “inemcient and incapable of improvement" The 
large margin of inefficient schools or as it is called in official language the "inefficient mar- 
gin," clearly points to the fact that the grant in-sid system is not woikin^ well and that a 
radical cliange of system is urgently called for, year after year we bear it said that grants are 
withdrawn from a large nnmbet of old " inefficient schools,** and that these grants are given 
to "new schools” which are struggling into existeace Inspectors have been repeatedly 
reminded that a grant in aid is not a"benefioe" to be held by a seboo) irrespectively of its 
merits or success There has been a wholesale caocelling of grants, because tbe«e aided schoola 
signally failed to satisfy the graot-io aid conditions The teaching staff of these aided schools 
IS described as incompetent and worthless Good men of sterling worth cannot be induced 
to jom these schools The success of a school depends more upon good teachers than upon its 
committee pf management "I have been a teacher myself," said the late Mr Woodrow 
" aud I am a member of several school committees, but my experience tells nac that a com- 
mittee of management does most good when it interferes the least The wisest exercise of its 
functions is to get good Uaehttt, to treat them well and to pay them regularly It is IooLm<* 
for an impossibility to expect good resnlts if the teachers are in arrears of pay or are inel£ 
cient men The efficiency of teachers is a sinv non of success Tlie true remedy therefore is 
the appointment of the best teachers available’* "Ninety-nine out of a hundred of the abuses " 
says one of the most experienced of the inspectors of schools, "will disappear if we can once secure 
the appointment of competent teachers To do this, however, is not soeasy as may appear at 
first sight The real difficulty lies m the paucity of good teachers *’ No good teacl ers will 
join or continue to remain lu aided schoob unless they are well paid and have good prospects 
To pay them well requires ample funds, and the aided schools cannot aff rd to pay good 
teachers " Alnny aided schools 10 the country,” says the Director of Publio Instruction of 
Bengal, " find it difficult, even with the help of a grant, to make both ends meet " How is 
It possible, then, to maintain a competent staff of teachers and thus to ensure the permanent 
success of a school? Various expedients are resorted to, and the managing committees are 
continually warned that the giants would be withdrawn if ill qualified masters are employed 
The maintenance of an efficient sUff, they arc distinctly told, is the only condition the fulfil, 
ment of which will entitle to the contmnance of the grant But all to no purpose « A com- 
petent staff of teachers” is a very rare commodity, and simple adjurations unaccompanied by a 
distinct promise of substantial benefits will not be aWe to secure it "Tlie low standard of 
schools,” said Sir George Campbell, " arises from the deficiency of the teacbin-> 
staff The Director remarks that schoob of this class are very populai, and it must he added 
that m general they are also very worthless 

“The teaching which tbey give is ra no senee edncalion, and can scarcely even be called 
instruction Its prominent feature is the attempt made by untrained masters, themselves 
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very imperfectly acqaunted witli 
who have never stndied their owu 
branches of learning " 


English, to impart a smattering of English to hors 
veinacolar, and have never been groanded in any useful 


The complaints made from the North-West are mote serious “The loss of 125 schools 
and 6,62D pupils with a saving to the Government of Jl? 43,530/’ says 3fr Kempson 
the late Director of Public Instraction, "needs some esplanation A comparison with 
the summary of 1875-76 discloses the points where the shears haie been applied The graols- 
in-aid were withdrawn from 75 Anglo vernacular schools of the middle class, from 37 
vernacular schools for hoys, and fiom 17 veniaeular schools for girls Even under the most 
careful inspection there was always a feeling of uncertainty as to whether the teachers received 
their share of pay from the subscription funds, or whether the free entnes m the accounts were 
bondfde transactions The teachers dare not complain, because if the school was closed they 

lost their living, and they preferred a faLe stBdavit to mining themselves or compromisinn- the 
tahsildar or othei people by whose inflnence the schools were established It is to the credit of 
the tVerrj of oar schools and colleges that they were always unwilling to accept those 
tcachershipsjhnt the consequence was that wfenor men had to be put in, and hence the instruc- 
tion was rarely satisfactory ” In no hraach of the Educational Department, said the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, " could retrenchments have been more justly made than m the large 
class of institutions hnoTvn as aided schools It was notonous that the smattenng of English 
which many of the (so called) Anglo vernacnlar schools imparted was worse than useless 
from an ed icitioual point of view” It will thus be seen that the Bengal Government and 
the Noith West Government are at one with regard to the elBciency of the teachio" staff of 
the aided schools 


One of the inspectors, after a careful examination of the aided high schools of one of the 
most important divisions of the North West, reports that "the failure was signal The classes 
are below the average and the teaching defective Tho teachers in some of the schools are 
willing and industrious, but wanting in experience " I have summarised his remarks It will 
thus he seen what urgent necessity exists for using greater exertions to raise the character and 
improve the lustructioa of these schools If wo read carefully the reports submitted by 
the district committees and the local hoards, we arc struck with the fact that almost all ttis 
aided schools have been suffenog greatly from the ab«once ol a competent staff of ’eachers I 
will attempt to give a brief summary of some of the«e reports on this head 

There unadooWdly Ik g7<ftt call for better paid teavhen Tbecommittee was addressed lut yesr ty the 
iDspeeioi of the circle as to the feasibility of fnereasiiig tbe pay of the tead ers sod tbs eonieiiaeat cios ag 
of ft certam number of eclioolf so u not to ereced (bo badget graot sod tho committM were of cp nioa tost 
some 20 schools could be dosed doriog the year At pre-eotit is impossible to isdoes good men to become 
teachers In d smtes ag one teacher for loeiSc eocy it is gn te eertam that lus sscccssor will bo egnaUy as bad 
and Ihns obs is led almost to despsir of any improTcmenV (Agra) 

As tbeca bai always been a diCRcuUy lo geltio^ elSeient (eacbers tbe nnnbcr of schools has been redaced 
from 147 to 125 and new rates of pay have been lotiodoced Even with the mcKased rates of pay it Is very 
bard to get competent teachers There is cone to bo found tn tbe d strict itself and wry few oats ders are 
attracted (Dawapore) 

Several schools were closed for months for want of goal 6ed persoos to take their teacherab pe Tbe 
maywrty rf tVm tsaAitrs wn* ij«n»a»4 ttAwcwaoCawcofcptlwy waftfw 

disobed eece of orders aad m scoodact Tbe chief blot lo these erhooU was tbst the teachers thonght that tbs 
number ol boys oq tho rolls was the only test of their «(Sciency (Allahabad) 


It IS neeille«s to multiply these extracts Some of these remarks apply not only to aided 
schools, but also to Government schools in tho interior, when tbe want of good teachers 
13 thus severely felt even in Government schoob Witli their manifold advantages, how 
keenly the aided schools, which do not enjoy the hundredth part of tbe privileges of the 
Government institutions, feel the absence of an efficient staff of teachers can be more easily 
imagined than desenbed 

The evil complained of in the smaller schools is intensified in the high schools and collegiate 
institutions Any one who takes the trouble to rend the nnnual educational reports will at onco 
perceive that the high schooU and colleges arc all suffering from this incurable chronic disease 
ID the shape of incompetent teachers, or sullen and gnimbling masters, who, if not conscientious, 
will do more harm than ignorant and incEScieut men 

Such IS the actual s’ate of affairs in the aided schools It would to unjust to say that all 
this mischief has been done by the people That they are quite ready and willing to come 
forward and md in the establishment of schools upon tho grant in-atJ system is apparent 

from the facts and figures submitted to Government jearafterjear by the different Directors 

of Public Instruction 


‘The moat encoarajj n™ feature in the edncvtioiial batory of tbo year 1878-70 eayi Hu Ilooer tbe 
LienUoant Governor of B ogal “re that tbe contrrfratoos from privoto Murera (o tire toUlwyt of rJuraf on 
has exceeded the Oovernment grant aresaUtowbeb ne tl eD rector obseTO tho etpenenre of the Ujt few 
years has stead ly pomted The depertsiMUl figures 'Jf- of a toW ^nd tore or. rdoa^f 
Rs iS ISOOO the Govemmeot cootnWion amoiiiitedlo Es 2171000 while tbe people paid Pi 23,73000 
tbeir conlnbatiOM la the previous year barag been Ti. 2113000 

Dur Dg tho year 1879 80 tbe proport on of the Govetoiwnt eiprod tore has j^n sUH farther "daerd- 
namely, from 471 per cent to 40 per cent. Of the c«t rfeedtegrate educalioa tie Cerrramcat sbj« bet feUta 
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f,«mKn«f,61lT«cont, in lecondary edntation, tLeGorenuneiit sbare ha* f»ll«n from 3a to 34J per 

iTiMr^marf Slwt ll from 231 to 25J pTr «nt. Thew figUK* refer onlr to those college* and schooU which 
receire wd from the State If the maintenance of unaided insblntions be talen into account, the proportion of 
the GoTemment expenditure to the total cost wiU be wj nmcU kea 

The Ctrcires are no less satisfactory in the retains of the North TVest ProTioces Excli^ 
iin^ the «st of special and technical instruction in which the Goiernment share is n-itiitally 
much higher, we find that the Government expenditure has been m 1880 81, R? 4,93,557, 
while the contribution from private sources amonnled to Rs 11,05,900 


This shows that the pdople are all stirring and the demand ^or education is great The 
contributions from the people could be doubled and trebled, if only the feelings ot the people 
were consulted and a spmt of ludependenoe were fostered The-e is a blot, howeter, m 
the present administration of the grant in aid system, which mars their be«t efforts and damps 
their enthusiasm 


That the grant in aid system has failed to achieve the success which it deserves is not the 
fault of the great principle laid down m the Education Despatch, but is due to the retrograde 
action ot the Education Department, and the hard aad inelastic rules framed by it The 
superstructure does not correspond to the design The framers of the s} stem intended that it 
should spread in an ever widening circle, and that the educational scheme of the whole country 
should be organised and systematised , that all private agencies should be utilised and that a 
spirit of independence should he encouraged and fostered The machinery that has been set 
on foot for Innging about those ends has been found wanting, and, unless timely measures are 
taken to remedy the present state of affairs, the objects contemplated by the Education Despatch 
will be enlitely defeated 


Before 2 venture to mske suggestions for the improvement of the piesent administra- 
tion, I should wish to show in what light the efforts of the people to establish schools on 
the grant m aid sjstem is viewed by the educational aotbonties The origin of a pant-in- 
aid school is thus described ‘ some of the leading men of a village are seized with the desire 
of a middle class school They consult the deputy inswetor, wlio odvises them as to 
the necessary scale of establishment and the amount of aid for which they should apply 
Some enthusiasm is aroused A committee is formed, a subscription list is circulated, and 
teachers appointed All goes well for a year or two, when dis«ens ons an<e among the 
Bcnbers of the con mittee A party breaks off and tbeir snbscriptions cease The pay 
of the teachers falls into arrears and the head master, seeing do hope of realizing if, re« 
signa Lia appointment An inferior man takes bis place, well knowing the precarious 
state of his salary. Dissatisfactiou with the school loereoses, pupils leave and their fees 
with them , the secretary no losger makes those advances by which ho had endeavoured 
to satisfy the teachers and to keep the school going, and finally tlie deputy inspector or 
the inspector learns somelhiog of the elate of affairs and comes down suddenly on the 
school If it 13 found, as it is not seldom fouud, that (he accounts of Uie school have been 
inaccurately represented to the inspector, tho grant is withdrawn From schools, aided 
under conditions similar to thece, grants are being continually withdrawn " This is a one- 
sided picture Tie only impression one gets from it is that the onginators of the«e 
schools are wanting in public spirit, that (hey^are a set of lazy, indolent, dishonest 
persons who are utterly lucspahle of administering public funds The enthusiasm which 
the people evioocd and the efforts which they made are of no value whatever “ The effort, " 
says another Director of Public Instruction, "was unwillingly sustained or fraudulent!) 
counterfeited" Such enthusiasm should be repiessed and such effort should be discouraged 1 
This IS surely not fostering independent effort! I should be the last person to deny 
that the local committees are not perfection raillii gs they have, but most of these 
failings arise from ignorance of the idiosyncracies of the educational officers under whom 
the schools are placed, and should Ihercforo be tolerated Instead of disj laying tact in 
smoothiDg down differences and endeavonnog with gentleness to correct whatevei venial 
failings the managers may show, the inspectors tiy to exact to the letter the rigorous 
terms of the grant in aid rules, and by their constant and harrassing interference disgust 
the real fnends of the school, and the consequence is the subscrij tions are discontinued, 
the grant is withdrawn, the school dis-ippears, and “the independent cBort of the people 
isscldom revned" The fact is these aided schools ore looked upon by the ^cational 
authorities as esctesccuccs which ac to bo removed, and the sooner the ^tter 


It is easT to trace, ' said Sir George Campbell, “the canoes of the decline loth in 
the numbers of the middle schools and m tie character of the instruction guen m them 
Ut it 18 more difficult to suggest a remedy " llis Honour believed that the true cau«es of 
the decline of the aided schools had been fully traced. He was not aware that the real 
canso had not been di<co\cred and (hat it was for this reason that an effecUve remedy 
was dilLcult to be found *' 


The fact of the matter is the Government grants are placed on an tltmoivnaTS 
tutmembersof the managing committees are treated as recnueuts of Govemmeut thanty. 
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the aided schools are looked ttpoD as chanty schools 
Ldueation Departmeat aad are looked doisn npoa tntli conteojpt 


They arc the jianah o£ the 


The infection has ^read from the department to the ootsidc puhlic, and the tctt i 
of a snbscrjptioa school "moies a provolcing smile Those who can boff for “aid ' 
like Hmda oatcastes, the lowest of the low 


I once asked a fnend who was maintaining a school cot of his slender means why 
he did not apply for a Government grant Ilis answer was "I shall not he able to bear 
tneir scornful cononct and their constant and harassing interference ” “Hut jou cannot 
get go^ teachers, and there may ho a thousand and one accidents by which the school 
may suOer a grievous loss/' “Well, I must abolish the school, hut I would not talo 
Government aid lOQ know the feehng of out people on the subject." les, I know 
very well the feeling of our people on tbe subject They would ha>e nothing to do witli 
chanty schools, for the support of which they pay Ihcir own money, and are coDsider^ 
into the bargain as recipients of chanty, doM out by Government officials, They are looked 
upon as persons whose first bnsiness la life is to defraud Geveroment Everything they 
do in connection with the school la looked upon with suspicion If any plans for improve- 
ment are submitted and an increased grant is applied for, these are newed as ingenious 
contrivances or flimsy pretexts for extorting Government money under false prctcnee« 
The managers of the aided schools life Me the alms men at a Sraddha (tbe feast of the 
dead), or like the beggars of the street, who, if they tease and trouble yon, can bo pro- 
secuted under the Vagrant Act 


"These local committees," says an inspector of schools, "constifnfed as they are of 
the most mflueutial gentlemen of tho place, are no doubt os good representative bodies 
aa cau be produced under the circumstances , but however liberal ns private individuals tho 
members may bo m cootnbuting from tbeir private resources for tbe support of the 
schools, there seems to be no call yet felt by them to supervise edocntionsl admmistntion 
m their public capacity " Tliesc " influential gcnllemen" suffer tl cir names to be retained 
on the committee, but can it be wondered at that thej do not talc on active interest in the 
management of the schools? No respectablo person would evvr serve on a committee m 
which every member is reckoned as an almsman and a beggar The aided schools are not 
within the charmed Goveinment circle, they are outside its limits, they must look on 
with envy and admiration npoa the favoured group within, and if any crumbs of bread, any 
wjpinge of tbe hand, are thrown out to them, they must 7ai«o a cboroa of spplaase and w 
grateful for the benefaction they receive 

Thus it will ho seen that tho present grant-in aid svstem has a repressive iDllucnce on 
independent effort, and the results which are expected to flow from it will never be nttnm- 
ed if tho preseut system bo pursued The uded schools may drag on Ihcir roberahk cxislcnco 
for a short time ood then disappear Fresh school* will be started and fresh grants will 
bo given to them, and after a time they will share the fata of their prcdcce««ore Tlie edu- 
cational authorities seem to be nnder tbo wnprcssioo that if tbe fnads set apart for grants- 
in aid ore distributed during the year, if old grants ore withdrawn and new grants aro 
given, so as to show that a fixed sum of moner is pbced on an eleemosjoary 1 ists , if tbo 
retrenchment eheara aro actively emplojed and a large saving is shown in this ill fated grant- 
m aid allotment — their work is done, aad they aro entitled to tho thanks of the Corernrneat 
and the gratitude of the Native public 


I have attempted to show that the working of the present grant in aid system is noratis 
factory, and that it docs not possess withio it those elemenls of cxpaosivencss witloot which 
no real pecuniary relief could be afforded to Government, aud Iho character of the education 
given cannot be materially improved 

The sa^cstion of a remedy docs not seem to me to be very difflcnlt Tho solution of 
tho difficulty, to my mind, hes in a nut shell AU the Ooverement institutions and all the 
aided schools aad colkgM— more especially those which possess withm them clemeuU of 
permanent sucec's, the pernnnency of wbo«o meome, I mean, can be counted upon— should 
he ina le? parts oi ths some ayflem, Jirka of the some rbain Iho *f igtna that now attacliM 
to" subscription sclools" will be removed and there «ill be no occasion then for the eon- 
femptuoiis remarks that are bow mode with ngard to fhesi schools The aid'd school* an ! 
col! gts winch now exist, instead of being isolated and stalionsrj, mil become organised and 
pf f>re< 5 HC, and tb«r penmoenej and exlcpded os*-fnIne» will he secured The edneatioual 
auliionties, instead of looking upon them as morbid outgrowth*, will look np^n them a« yonrg 
phnts hann" vigorous 1 ft? lo them, watered Xrwo the wise founb u Lea las the Goveniment 
institutions, uni entitled to the same fostenog care as tl o«e school* and colleges which are sujw 
norled entirely ly Goverumeot. Let them not be oomiJcred »» aliens, but tbo el tliren ot 
the same soil, which will grow with lie growth of the department. On tho one la-d, we 
have schools and colhges which look to Coternmeot euiirtJj for their tnror* of rj.j-iil, 

• i, w p i-L 
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and on the other hand we have institutions which pqr the greater part of their own expenses, 
and only ask the Government to take cate of them in time o£ trouble aud distress Some of 

the children of the father are entirely dependent upon him for support, while others can wrn 

their own livelihood and only look to him for aid when they are la^ up by sickness or have 
unfore'een contingencies to meet Paternal care, according to oar Hindn notions, shonla be 
equally extended to aU the children The aided institutions are the "earning members ol 
a Hmdn loint-family, and if they are denied a greater, they shonld at least have an ejaaf 
share of happiness and comforts with those who do not earn anything, hut are entirely de- 
pendent npon the managing head of the house commanity 

If the whole educational scheme of the conntiy be systematised if the aided mstitotions 
be considered sb parts of one and the same organisation, and if thus the grant in aid system 
be so shaped as really to stimulate mdependent effort, solid pecuniary relief will be afforded 
to the Government of India, the county will be studded with aided institutions on the grant^ 
mad system, and the contemplated development of primary education will not be a work of 
the distant fatnre 


■\7hat 1 venture to suggest is that Govemment schools and colleges and the aided instu 
tnlions— especially tho«e whose income is permanent shonld be placed on the same footing, 
and that the system of transfer and pensions should be equally applicable to both classes of 
institutions If this he once done, the development of the grant-in aid system will be 
so rapid, so many private individnsds and public bodies will gladly come forward to take 
advantage of the system, that in no long time Government will be entirely relieved of 
the dead bnrden which is now weighing upon it in supporting the State schools and 
colleges 


IJoie hy Peav Nate Paitbit, Third Master, Canning College 

1 I havebeen a teacher in the Canning College for the last 15 years and have always 
taken an interest in the diffusion of education and enlightenment among my Hindu and 
Muhammadan countrymen in Lucknow I am intimately connected with the Jslsa i-Tabzib 
and Rafah 1 Am Committee Besides contnlutiog largely to the j/iiraei/o on social 

qnesiions, I started a miscellany, called JUitalu I Bind tot the enlightenment of the native 
public andhave hitherto mainUuned it m a mpectable order My experience baa been gamed 
mostly in Ondb, 

3 The native community of this province consists of so many different elements that 
one and the same course of instrnction wiK not do for all Then, again, the requirements of 
city and town commnnities differ very much from those of village or rural commnnities I 
know not what form local self government is to take m Oudh hlneh of the education of 
the province will depend on the uarticular form of self government The whole vernacular 
education of the province should be handed over to our district and Mnnicipal committees 
and local hoards provided they be according to tbe Resolution of the Govemment of InJia 
on local self government The services of tbe deputy inspectors may be dispensed with, and 
tho«e of the kanungos, to be hereafter appointed may he utilised instead Rai Durga Parshad 
may he appointed their bead in educational matte’s Geometry, geography, and history 
shonld be eliminated from the course of village schools, and small bonks on practical agriculture 
and the preparation of village papers and maps be Eubstituted TVhereever there is n patwari 
there ongbt to be a village school and every patwan should be an ex^oMcto superintendent of 
that school In towns and cities local boar^ and Municipalities should be required to meet 
tbe wants of the people m educational matters 

8 Instruction IS rather forced upon thevillage community. It is songhtlfor^by Bengalis, 
Rayaths, Khatns, Saniyas, and Brabmaus Muhammadans especially hold aloof from it, 
for they consider Bnglish edncatiou luconsisieut with their religion, and even vernaeulat 
education given in onr schools is supposed to be taiofcd with infidelity Their Inxnnoua habits 
produce indolence and tl eir religions doctnues and traditions make them blind to their real 
interest in this world They will not apply tbemelves to anything requiring great exertion 
They cannot compete with the Hindus under the present system of education Ihey have an 
aptitude for learning languages, history, logic, and medicine They can even get up^ different 
theories m mathematics, but they invanably break down in the practical part of it 

Race pride alone prevents Burasians and poor Europeans from availing themselves of 
instmction in Government schools 


,, . ” — . . . .uv.uues i,uropeana or applies soieiy to 

Natives Race and caste prejudices makes tbe Natives averse to giving even elementary know- 
l^ge to every class of society They think that knowledge is intended simply for the upper 
clas'cs and that by extending it to the lower classes knowledge itself is degraded 

i ULerever there are Kayaths, Baniyas, and Muhammadans, there is an indi-renous 
,, villages as well as in town and cities they are now Bupplant- 

^ by Govemment schooU The Bauipas and Rlahajans pay no great attention to Hmdi 
literalure They find the ancient village system of teaching arithmetical tables and various 
practical rules and fannulai called J Gur” by heart answer their purpose very well This enables 
them to settle then mercantile and other daily seeounts verbally and withont the help of peq 
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!if 1 ? 1 ® wdigenoTB schools Besides the above, there are Mobam- 

^ ‘ m’ ^racriea, but where Htnda and JIuhatomacIiD hoys study Persian Iiter^re 
^gethcr They are now beme deserted for English schools, but formerly thfe education Pivea 
/ V' indirectly in TJrdo wasmneb mors efficient and advauoed than the 

present standard of middle class Elementaiy boobs containing moral lessons in prose and 

noetry vrere taught to beginners, n few mica of nntbmetic, important to men in tbeir dailv 

luc, were sometimes inctnded in the study of suet schools. 

There are also sebooU of private indmduala giving gratuitous instruction to people 
simply for the public benefit The great name of some Sanskrit Pandit or Arabic Maulvie 
attracts a lirge number of pupils from distant parts of the country ITiey impart instruc- 
tion m Sanskrit and Arabic to a most advanced standard and teach the highest branches of 
literature and philosophy Some indigenous schools are established by pnvate funds or chan 
table endowments MubammidanB and Casbmin Pandits of Lncknoiv have had such mstt 
tutions, where a number of teachers are entertained and students are not only gratuitously 
taught, hut some provision is occasionally made for their maintenance also Religions instruc- 
tion 13 the mam olycct of such schools, The hfartioiere School, too, comes under the same 
category, but its usefulness is now resinefed to Europeans and Bnrosians only. 


The fees charged m most schools vary from one anna to one rupee, but the teachers get 
presents m money and articles of food on vanoua occasions Muhammadans teach Arabic 
and Rrsiau} Brahmins, Sanskrit) Hindi and verbal arithmetio, and Kayaths teach book- 
keeping or written accounts in Persian They are very well quabCed in the subjects they 
profess to teach There is no system for training or providing masters la sneh schools 


To further the objects of primary and middle edncation in vernacular the mdigenous 
schools can easily be utilized as a part of the edocational system— 

(1) by allowing them the freedom of retaining their own langnages and subjects, 
f2) by adding a litUo arithmetic, histoTyt and geography to their ezMting subjects of 
stndy, 

(8) by indociog them to submit to inspection by edncatiooal officers, 

(1) by repairing the teachers to submit short monthly Tetorns showing the number of 
students and other necescary particulars No attempt should be made to displace 
any of the exulting teachers, as the prosperity of these schools entirely depends 
upon their personal influence and character But schoob giving religious instroction 
alone cannot he thus ntdised 


Most of the teachers will be fonnd willing to accept State aid and to conform to the mbs 
onder which such aid is given, if tie esistiug roles be a little modified m their favor 

6 Very few boys educated at home only can have any pretension to liberal education 
Bat though intellectually inferior to school taught boys, they are superior in moral character 
At examinations qualifying for the public service they have little chance of success against 
iuys eifacsfe^ at school Sai rriec ioai« tetiem^iioa is cosahiiieS mih schos^ ediicai^ ibo 
result IS admirable Most of our successful students Lave bad this advantage 

<5 Unle®s self government is made a mbtj and members of local boards, &c, begin 
to take an intelligent interest in mass education, the withdrawal of Oovernment agency is 
sure to make the whole thing fall back to its pnmibve state Influential Natives do not 
like to give nor are the masses willing to receive education, however elementary it may be 

7 The present social status of village schoolmasters mostly depends on their pay 
Teachers trying to assist the villagers in sundry ways exercise a beneficial influence among 
them bnt when they set themselves up as little « hfiams, " enforcing the attendance of boys 
and payment of cchooliug fees simply by the aid of the tahsDdar, then they ore feared not 
simply by tbe boys but by their parents too It is not on easy matter to get good school- 
masters bnt if local bodies be allowed a voice in tbeir selection, and the teachew themselves 
have better prospects, tbe whole thing may be much improved To improve their position, 
let a definite number of patwnris and kaodogos lo each district be yearly recruited from their 
ranks 


8 Tbe at'ncnltnral classes are decidedly opposed to all sorts of instruction They think 
that their chiSren are taken away from field labor or attendance on cattle The experiment 
of night schools in some villages might be tned. The only instruction acceptable to 
Mllagersis what wiU enable them to have, not ultimately, but immediately, two meals 
a day instead of one School study is eoppoaed to unfit boys for hard field labor What 
they renuire is practical instruction in agncuUuml and mechanical arts in the open air 
They wont industrial schools Give tbe poor little boys something in the shape of wages 
for the work they do, and they will all flock to such schools 

9 Both in Urda and Hindi the book Jangnago is generally different from the actual 
vernacular o£ the masses In prima-y schools much time and energy are ''wasted in teaching 
ftuch a language. Bools for pnmai/ instraction in the real vernacular of this province are 
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modi MeJea The diBereiics bstmeen Utdii md Hindi in pnmarj- schoolj .bonld not be that 
of lan^joage, but of ^barnclera simply. 

10 Tbe rnneirle of forcme education upon poor tillagers and at tie same time cbarging 
fees for it w nuite uumtelbsible to me This is quite disagreeable to the people, and is one of 
the reasons why primary instruction is not yet acceptable to poor rural communities Tbe 
tabsildar is sometimes requested to enforce payment of fees from almost starving people, some- 
times the ill paid village teacher has to make np the account from bis own Binall pay llie 
headman of each village already pays for the education of his village boys at the wte 
rercent as educational cess During the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, when local Govern- 
ments wanted to mate reductions in the Education Department, it raised the rate of fees and 
hundreds of schools ceased to exist simply on that account. 

11 There is no use of increasing the nomber of primary schools at present I have 
already given my views as to how the existing schools may gradually be rendered more 
efficient 


12 There IS no fixed scale of grant-in aid laid down for colleges For English schools 
grants in aid are regulated by the number of students receiving instruction The rules 
requite that the average attendance of boys who learn English should not be less than one 
for every Rs 1-8 of the monthly grant Missionaries with cheap agencies avail themselves 
of the above rule But under the present state of conditions no Native, however enterprising, 
can expect to keep up an English school in an effieient state under tins rule If the Govern- 
ment wants educated Natives to come forward to establish high schools, the grants should 
not be regulated by the number of etudents, but by the quality of the instruction imparted 
A belter quality of instruction necessarily involves a higher eipenditnre It is much better 
to impart sound instruction to a limited number than to furnish a large number of students 
with an imperfect education I should therefore suggest that the grant in-aid be regulated 
by the amount of espenditore of tbe school for which such aid is solicited 


13 On the whole, tbe Government could not he more neutral than it is The religions 
prejudices of all Indian communities are more or less breaking down in proportion to 
the 'Western light they receive Even mission schools ere now found to be fnll of Hindu and 
Mobamaadan boys ^he danger is to be met with in another diiection There is a growing 
cry of moral looseners agamst school boys. 

14 If by secondary school be meant middle school, tbe present conrse neither stores tbe 
mind with useful and practical information nor does it prepare toys for the enhance examina- 
tion of the Uoivetsity The course of stody and the moue of examination both are defective 
Should the Commission call for the correspondence between Mr Nesfield and the Director of 
Fnblic Instraction on the subject in question, it will give them valuable information in regord 
to ibis point, 

16 la oar schools I cannot say whether our attenliOD IS nndnly directed to tbe entrance 
examination, but stuffing little bojs with Sanskrit and Persian iii our branch school looks very 
much liko it If the time weie altogetber given to English and vernacular, time ond energy 
would both be more nsofully economized. In our anxiety lor a few boys m tie first arts we 
force hundreds of boys to give up their easy vernacular lor much more difficult languages which 
are of no practical good to them in their etruggle for livelihood— nay, more than this, they do 
not know sufficiently of their vernacular even lor ordinary requirements 

16 The University curnculnm does not afford sufficient training for teachers in secondary 
schools. If funds afford, a special Normal school will become very ustriil for training teachers 
In the absence of such schools a system of apprenticeship under good teachers may answer tbe 
purpose neatly as well 

17 The present system of school iDspeetioa in Ondh IS more costly than effective The 

kanungos will be a cheaper agency than deputy inspectors, who arc altogether a foreign 
element in the village school system As each post-office is also a siviugs bank so 
each kanungo in this tour of inspection of village papers may as well inspect village 
schools As the kanungo is very intimately connected with the several villaf-e com- 
mmiitics m his cirenit, he will oe able to look after village schools much better 
The co-operation of Native gentlemen also should be secured Some education 1 officers 
look upon this cooperation as a curtailment of their powers just as some executive olhceis 
seem to dread the laanguration or extension of local self government 


18 The middle class Anglo vernacular examination greatly mterferes with the further 
process of our boys Let purely lernacohr schools alone compete for tbe muldleexamiuation 
in the latter case it will help to produce a useful vernacular litenture 


10 Excloding Dcnga] Proper and BmoIij, the cause of English education would for 
tome time sufftr id India But as out cf evil God brings out some good, so a spirit of reliance 
upon local exertions and combination for local purposes w sure to be the result under tie 
tostering care of a liberal Government that offers local sJf government to India 

20 Difnitc instruction in doty and the principles of moral conduct doos not occupy n 
separato or promiucat place m Government schools and coUrges Govemmeut can hardly 
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take nny definite steps towards imparting sach instruction without treadiu" npon religious 
ground Only such institutions as are established by the Natives themselves can do much 
to improve the social and moral feelings of students The lufliienee of English Jiteratare 
and higher instruction in arts and sciences also goes far to advance the cause o£ morality and 
sense of duty. •’ 

21 No steps worthy of mention are taken for promoting the physical well being of 
studeuts m Oudh 1^elook to hlumcipSl and district committees for the encouragement 
of physical exercise among studeuts 

22 Oiil^ some of ottr yoatl a having themselves received the benefits of Euglish educa* 
tion have coratnenced to teach vernacular, and sometimes a little of English too, to their 
young female relations But there is no system in all this Each individual follows his 
own whtm, ntid that too for a short time only As all classes of respectable Native females 
are;)arrfaH«^i«, it isnot easy forany one to aaicrtam the extent of progress they make 
Among Cashmin pandits all girls can read and write Hindi very freely Though our vetoa 
cular is Urdu there ire very few of our females that can read Uxda books They read a few 
Sanskrit religious hooks and cau recite Sanskrit slokas without understanding their meaning 
Among Muhammadaus some females read the Korun, others Urdu translations of some 
religions works in Arabic, and some, though very few, compose eiea Uidu verses This sort 
of indigenous instruction is found only an the npper strata of Hindu and Muhammadan society 
Mothers teach their daughters sewing and cooking, and elder sisters or cousins teach a little 
of the first two E’s to their jounger cousins before marrioge, after wbicL event stall rests witli 
the taste of their linshands 

23 The Department of Education always assists the zenana missions in establishing 
schools for girls Wkero there are no zeoaoa mssious it assists and eucourages Natives in 
cstiblisbing such schools, and under encouraging conditions it cstohlishes small Government 
schools too A tittle of the three It's and something of needIe*work is all that is taught 
10 such schools Our females and their male relations have their own peculiar notions of 
morality and respectability None of the abovo schools have ever enlisted the sympathy of 
Native gentry nor commanded llieir respect Tl e schools are filled generally by low born 
girls of a degraded class, or by poverty^stnekeo famished girls, or some of very doubtful 
EOCinl position are attracted to such schools by pecuniary inducements Enlightened Natives 
find themselves altogether powerless tu Ibe matter of female education Young hasbands 
cau do much towards educating their wives, and when these enlightened wives become 
mothers, their children are sore to be wiser and better in every way Ihen alone can there 
ho a systematic female edccaitos in India 

H If *' mixed schools'' mean lostitotsons where hoys and girls are inHmeted together, 
it would be sheer madness to start such a school for the Natives of India 

25 To steal a march on native prejudices, respectable Sudanis (wives of Sayyids} for 
Muhammadan girls, and Brahmin widows of good moral character should be selected as teasers 
for Hindu girls 'll e require a uormal school to tram such teachers 

40 \es , Vhe ienns are «i«W05, Viwawse stTOtetOT vw ft* vm* oC g\iU' ttbrools flwaVi 
be worse than useless 

27 Female education in India under the British Government owes almost eveiything 
to European and American ladies The name of Miss Carpenter is remembered by us with 
gratitude Lady Fheat and a number of other distioguisbed ladies did tJicir best in promot- 
Tii"- the cause of female education in India To increase the interest which ladies might take 
m* this cause, let our graemus Empress confer the orders of the Indian Empire on some ladies 
tliat especially d stcnguisbed tbemselv^ in Ibis direction, and Jet the services of others be 
otherwise recognized by conferring lesser honours on them Instead of trj ing to enter the 
Parliament and the Senate house or otherwise to have equal privileges with the stronger sex, 
M esteru ladies would thns find a scope for the exercise of their energies in India 

28 More care ought to be -dxcrcised in the selection of teachers Men that have given 
sufficient proof of good character and can command the respect -and attention of pnpils should 
be preferred to raw youths fresh from their coll^ studies Hitherto, anybody produemg 
an Uniersity certificate IS taken m, no matter whether he Las any aptitude for gmng 
instruction or not 

29 In Oudh we have two highly paid officers, an inspector and an assistant inspector 
As under the new arrangements muro of the work of lospection is likely to be taken away 
from them, their services may be otbennse utilised The Punjab University has already 
civen certificates of proficiency to many onental scholars in Arabic, Persian, and Smskrit 
Ibey may now be employed at much smaller pay In colleges native professore like Babu 
Lachmi Shankar m the Benares College, and Manln ZaLauUa in tbo Allahabad College, may 
be substituted for Europeans to teach the science course 

30 KiMier education is generally more cared for than primary and secondary education 
The department would no doubt gam mnch by having more men of practical training in 
the art of teaching and school mansgemeat 

1 w > 
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31 Yes Under tbe supervision of able and experienced teachers the system worLa well 
I was myself for some time a pupil teacher 

82 If Boards of Examiners that thoronghly understand their work and command the 
confidence of the people he appointed ly the Department of Education, this system may be 
apphed to all cla'sea of aided institutions They should be judged, not by results of examin. 
ations each year, hut by results extending oxer a penod of some five or six years Attendance, 
discipline, and popnlaiity of an inBbtution are not to he overlooked A distinction ought 
to he made between jliastonary institutions and those established by the people, for the latter 
cannot compete with the former on eqnal terms 

83 If the examinations he well supervised and the results be altogether ahove*board, 
it does not matter whether the teachers be certificated or not I do not see anything parti- 
cularly good in this system under any conditions wbateoever 

81 The aid should in no case be less than half of the total expenditure of the institution 

36 If Europeans of superior qualifications be thus attracted to India to fill tbe several 
chairs of Indian Universities, the cause of high education cannot but improve It is impossible 
for really able men to remain anywhere without improviog all those that come in contact with 
them 

87 From the entrance class upward promotion from class to class should depend upon 
the results of University examinations as hithertofore In primary and middle schools it la 
preferable that such promotions be left to tbe school authorities 

38 Where there is alieady a well conducted aided college like onr Canning College in 
Oudh it IS unnecessary for the Government to have n Government institution too, unless 
required by the wants of the pioviuce Where it is found necessary to have one Government 
college as a model, it should not compete with private or aided institutions by charging 
smaller or even equal fees, nor should a distinction be made m conferring scholarships aud 
Government situations 

39 The circumstances oE tbe Muhammadans still require a somewhat exceptional treat- 
ment in the matter of English education in Lucknow These circumstances are due chiefly to 
change of government religious bigotry and laxnnous and l&se habits of life Their aver- 
eiOQ to English education is now dechning Tbe liberal minded members of tbe Bafob-i Am 
Committee are trying tbeir host to invite the attention of their co religionists in Lucknow to 
tbe advantages of Cnglish education 

As an undue pnde, self conceit and vanity were supposed to prevent the children of *he 
Muhammadan anetocracy of Lucknow from reading in schools which i iciuded among their 
pupils h^a of inferior social position, tbe Canning college committee has made provisions 
for that feeling by opening a special class for tbe children of the Lucknow nolihty and Oudh 
landed niistocracy 


Leltei from the Ghazipxir Ltlerartj Association tn favour of Stndi, hirjh 
educatioUt and physical traininy. 


From Bisn Duioi PBiSil) Slooxnjss PresideDt L tenry Associat on Ohstipnr to tbs HoKOrrsiSlx 
tv W lIrsTES LL D Pre» deal Edoeat on Coumiss on^^DaUd Gbtfz pax tie 15th AngoBt 1882 

SiB,— -I am desired by the members of the Gharipnr Literary Association to submit for 
your conBideration the following expression of their views on some of the more importint 
points mooted by the Government of India in their Besolution No 60, dated Srd Febru- 
ary 1882 

2. The members fallv realize the necessity of imparting elementary education to the ma ss 
of the population of India They feel convinced that without the diffusion of at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of reading, writing and anthmeba amongst the large majority of the 
people, India cannot expect to rise to that scale of civilization, which the present century 
demands The great educational charter of India, tho Despatch of the Court of Directors of 
1854, aho laid considerable stress on this poiot, and it would appear that the question has 
always engaged the most careful attention of tbe Government of India 

3 Acting on the principles hid down in tho Desralch referred to, every encouragement 
has been offered by Government for the promotion of both high and primary education Gov- 
ernment aided schools as well os Municipal, tahali and halkabandi schools have been started 
in all directions m the North-Western ftovmces, and, as far as possible, edncatioa has been 
brought within easy reach of all. 


4 -niat the«e measures 1 ave considerably helped the cause of education cannot perhaps 
be doubted But whether they are snfBcjent fw all tbe requirements of the country i- the 
point on which information is now required the Corernment of India 


5 

mission 


With a view, therefore, to carry ont tbe wishes of Government, the Education Com- 
IS now collecting mformalion connected with the progress the Educational Deprtment 
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has made m ths TOims psrfa at lie vast hdam Empire H seems desiialle m eonseqaence, 
that the present condition of primary education in the Ghazmur district, and tbe news of the 
members on the question of education generally, ehonld be placed before the Commusion aloa« 
mth those submitted from the other parts of the coantry ® 

6 The number of students that have attend- 
ed the primary Teruacular schools under the 
balLabatidi system in the Ghanpnr district, during 
the past fiTe years, is given in the margin It 
will be seen that the number on the roll has 
steadily increased from year to year, showing 
thereby that the Government educational institu- 
tions in the districts are gradually, tbopgh slowly, 
becomsog popillar among the mas«es 

7 But the association cannot overlooL tlie fact that from a population of 1,0H,019 
human beings m the Ghazipnr district, only 4,633 boys are under lostrnction on the pnmary 
ej^tem, giving an overage of 44 per cent on the total population The result, indg^ by 
this standard, can by no means be considered satisfactory The question then naturally arises 
as to why, after o^ut 2a years working of the present system, the percentage of attendance 
presents such a small figure 

8 In the opinion of the association, the causes which retard a more rapid development of 
the system of elementary feducation are—— 

(i)““The social organization of the Hindus, (ii) want of indncoaents^or and appreciation 
of education , (ui) the extreme poverty of the people 

0 From the very constitution of the Hindu society, it would appear that education was 
to be restricted within the limits of a few of the higher classes only There is nothing to 
show that in old days any attempt to educate the masses was ever made The traditions 
and iDstitntions of the country are against such a system, and the division of the people into 
eo many castes clearly proves that this was not intended And as the people are remarkable 
for Ibeir adfaercDce to the traditions of the land, it te not en easy task to persuade them to 
ndopt a system which tbeir forefathers never even thought of It is true that there is new o« 
daj’8 a certain section of the Hindu commnnity which takes a broader view of matters Bat 
this » not the case everywhere. In large towns nnd cities, where the inflaeoce of western 
civilisation is permeating the ranks of society, a slight improvemest has, so douht, been made, 
but in the intenor of the districts things ore managed ranch in the same manner os they were 
some SO or 100 years ago On no acconot wiU the Brabman and ICshatrya sit on thesame 
platform with the people of the icfenor castes, sod this prevests the children of the tiro 
classes from mixing together id the school ball 

10 Whilst the institutions of the coantry are so much against mass education, there is 
hardly auy circumstance in the present condilioo of fbe people which favors the scheme The 
conntry is extremely poor One season of drought nnd scarcity is sufficient to drive a large 
section from their hearths and homes As a rule, the agricultunst lives from hasd to mouth 
He cannot afford to pay for labor Even tbe tiny hands of bis children, not to speak of the 
grown np ones, are expected to help him in cultivation To spare th4m for attendance lu 
schools, therefore, means a loss which nothing, in his opinion, can compensate Added to 
these IS the apathy of the parents and a total want of indnccmeat and apprecistioa for ednea- 
tjon Amongst the lower orders, a knowledge of letters la not calculated to raise one in the 
eyes of his comrides or confer on him any additional privilege, nor, on the other baud, is a 
want of it looked down upon. 

11 These circumstances are sufficient to render a wider diffusion of elementary education 
a matter of extreme difficulty In fact, it is perhaps Utopian, under the existing state of 
things, to expect better results 

12 It IS not however unlikely that, under an improved system, greater stimulus to mass 
education might be offered The di'trict officer exemses a vast influence in the district be 
rules A greater mterest on his part id the cause of education and an appreciation by him or 
the services of those zamindars and others who distinguish themselves in promoting the 

and position of schools will, it is believed, go considerably to help the existing system Wot 
only the Collector bnt his assistants down to the tabsildar might make it a duty, whilst on 
tour, to examine the schools and confer with the people on the subject of ^ucation ibe 
teachers of the village schools should also chum a portion of the district officer's notice, such 
a condescension on the part of the high offioaJa of Govommenr wdj wise the tethers in the 
eyes of the people, and will, it is hoped, exerase a very salutary effMt At present tbe 
village EchoolmasUr is never cared for His status and position are no better than an a^i- 
cultunst of the ordinary tj-pe This has obviously a very prejudicial ^ect on a people who, 
from the institutions of the coantry, do not feef themselves called upon to derate any portion 
of their time or resources on education If the Government are unable to improve the schrol- 
master's position in a pecnuiary point of view, the treatment meted out to him from the 
) auds of the distnct and other Goveniment officers should be such as to attract the notice 
of the people 
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cation was new to tie people .and to introduce a near »j jlem in lie eocal ornanisation of 
«ch n conntT a. India, inducement at Cist was n.oessary But it ,, to le LSd ll.t 
rot't 7 r ”f'>'sJ.«locnt»n lad time to derokp iMf. ,nd,re=7d,sco„r..' 

ment was offered to it milst tie njntd class prospered in the revenne andindicial lines 
lolding high gaselled nppomlinenls, tie gratnalet of tie UniTersitp, who tad libontcd hard 
from J-cai s end to year's end, tor peilaps adecade, lad to pine away in insigniEcanee at the 

h tor ’l li° '*'! fu" ’°T, " Od'ctnment eelool Sucl a picture 

before 0 Mople Irho did not Ihoronglly appreciate the vnluo of such education, had a‘^ most 
injonons effect , nnd tie empty classes nt Agra, nnd tlm attendance at Bareilly, may le 
ascnl«d to tlu3 cause In Beugal tbe orders of tbe Government in respect of patronase 
were diirmnt, and tbe coD<=eq«oDce was a wider diffusion of iigli education nnd a yearmno- 
lor knowledge Tuere are now sections m Bengal societj which consider a knowledge of the 
modern arts and sciences ahsointelj necessaiy for every nsefol member of society, and it is 
owing to this circumstance that large educational insfitnlions are maintained by that chs?, 
independent of any Government nd It may also be mentioned that it is due to this cause 
mainly that the Bengal Bducational Report for 1880 81 shows the expeiiliture on education 
from private sourcea to be S7 per cent m cscees of the Government contribution 


18 The association would further beg to bring prominently to the notice of the Educa- 
tion Commtssioii, that jf the wishes of the Government of India for a more rapid develop- 
ment of primary edncation are to be earned out, nreful attention must be bestowed on the 
promotion of high education Whatever steps the Commission or Government may take for 
tbe extension of elementary education, no measure eould be more potent to further that end, 
than a wider spread of high education Tbe members feel convinced that without high 
education, mass education will not for n moment stand ^Vhether the rudimentary knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic now taught la village schools has any value cr not, it 
does not appear that the people of the villages attach mnch importance to it Tbe fact is, 
that the sjstem finds no sympathy with those who have not been educated in the literature of 
Europe It is ouly that section of the people which has been educated in English schools 
on tne European method, that rect^ize tbe necessity of primary education If, therefore, 
mass education lias at all to make ooy progress, whether in these or in any other pro 
nnco of lodu, it must be through tbe infiaeoce of those educated in the literature and sciences 
of the.'Weat. 


19 It cannot also he doubted that for n really useful primary education a good supply 
of elementary books on literature, ethics and science is required This (he vernacular of 
these provinces cannot yet claim to possess Such boolj as the vernacular of the North- 
western Provinces now requires, can be nipplied by those only who have received a liberal 
edocntioo Id the scieuces and literature of tbe West It is from this class of tbe people that 
the vernacular of the sister province of Bengal bas, within tbe coarse of a few years’ been 
stored with a stock of valuable elementary books for the instruction of the masses In these 
provinces tbe number of tbe graduates and under graduates of the Calcutta University has 
been so small, that it is hardly time to expect a better supply of books than tbe NSgri po«se5s- 
es zK ihs. ’fvesevik wmAwt Tt« a.?««\atvin thewfax^ cnnvvuceii that th* vntftmts uC 

one class of education are so closely interwoven with tbose of the other, that both must go 
band in hand, and that without the one tbe other cannot stand 

20 The foregoing circumstances would appear to suggest that, for the promotion of both 
high and primary education a thirst for the culture of mind id the noblest literature; arts, 
and sciences of Europe should be created among the people of large towns and cities With- 
out this thirst, created in the first instance through a wide diffusion of high education, it does 
not appear that primary education can be placed on a sound nnd secure basis It follows, 
therefore, that for tbe Goverment to take in its own bands the work of mass education, and to 
leave high education to take care of itself, amongst a people who do not thoroughly appreciate 
its value, will nol perhaps he a wise course to adopt In no country of civilized Europe has 
the work of civilization begun from tbe lower strata of the people The higher and the 
middle classes have always been tbe pioneers of progresSj and it is this section that must m 
every country and in every age lead society When, therefore, the higher orders, including 
the nobility, gentry and the middle classes come to realize the importance of the culture of 
mind as an absolute Leco«8ity for human existence, a total reorganisation of society will take 
place , nnd the spiead of mass education will Iben follow in rapid stndes, as a matter of course, 
and relieve the bands of Goverment considerably ftom tbe care of its management and direc- 
tion A good portion of the funds now allotted by the State for education will then be released 
and be available for improvement in other branches of tbe administration 

21 Tbe above statement of facts, it is presumed, will be sufficient to si ow that the time 
has not jet come for the State to withdraw any portion of the aid it now grants for hi^rh 
education. The nobility nnd gentry in tbc«e provinces are not also sufficiently advanced to 
take the management of Government colleges into tbeir own hands But it seemi only fair 
that the richer ila'ses should pay fully for the education fteir children receive in the Govern- 
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n The scliooUours of Hie village schools also ilemaod attention Dunng the time 
operations m the fields are going; on. these ehonW, to the omniou of the association, be reduced 
fwm five to two hours, aud so arranged that the absence of the childieu fiom the fields may 
not he felt by the parents During the open seasons of the year, however, the usual hours 
might be adopted 

14 It also appears to the association that IQ connection with (he question of improve, 
ment of primary education, the snhject of the language that should u future be adopted 
in the provincial courts, deserves careful consideration Much has been written and said 
on this disputed question, and the association does not desire to enter into the argu 
ments favouring the substitution of Hindi in tha place of Urdu, m the courts of these 
provinces But the members feel convinced that the memorials that are now being sent up 
from other quarters and from more anfluential bodies, will demand the careful attention of the 
Commission All that the association feels called upon to add is, that Hindi is the legitimate 
rersacahr o! the Hindus sad should in conseooence he adopted both lu the primary schools 
and the courts The result of this change will, it is hoped, give considerable stimulus to the 
cause of primary educatiou, and much of the disinclination on the part of the people to learn 
a language which is not universally adopted in the courts and other business transactions, will 
be removed 


16 "Whilst on this subject, the association would desire respectfully to draw the attention 
of the Commission to the matter of technical education The aits, manufactures and the 
cultivation of the soil are still la their etude state in India, aud in consequence thereof one 
season of distress neatly ruins the people, and causes a heavy diain on the resources of the 
State If one school for imparting elementary technical education on agriculture and manu 
factures is started, as a tentative measure, in each distnet, it would be more beneficial both to 
the State and the people than perhaps ten village schoois Such a school need not he on an 
elaborate scale and the details of the scheme, if a) proved by Goverument, cau, it is hoped, be 
well worked out by the district officers, or a committee specially oppomted for the puiposc 
The members of the association are san^me that anyefTort on the part of Goverumeut in 
this direction will be warmly supported by the landowning and other classes and, it is believed, 
the scheme will not on the whole entail additional expenditure on the State, provided the 
CO operation of the district officers and the leading zemindars of the district is in the first 
instance secured Now that the Sopreoie Government is offering every eocouraMment in its 

S ower for the improvemeut of the aits and mannfactuies of the country, any scheme having 
or its object the establishment of industrial schools will it is hoped, find ready support nt the 
hands of the people And if for entrauco into such schools a rudimentary knowledge of 
reading and wntii g were made une qua the cause of primary education will gieatly 
improve 


1(3 The next important question raised by the Government of ludia is that connected 
with high education It appeals to the association that in the present state of the North 
Western Provinces a wider diffusion of this class of education is highly desirable Compared 
with the neighbouring provinces of Bengal and Behar, the North Western Piovmces and 
Oudh have made but little progress Appreciation of leaiuiag, for the sake of learning itself, 
hardly yet exists amongst auy class of the people As a rule, the wealthier classes do not 
take much interest in education Many altogether hold themselve* aloof fiom it, only a few, 
le, those who reside in towns and cities tiy to acquire a mere smattering of the English 
language, simply with a view to enable them to get through their work with European 
gentlemen It is only from the middle class that any desire for high education has yet been 
evinced But even for this section State employment is the most potent inducement To the 
above reasons may be asenbed the comparatively slow progress that the University system 
has made in these provinces The annual oittum of graduates and under giaduates is 
infinitesimally small compared with the vast population of the united provinces And if the 
net results achieved byjthe Calcutta Uoivereily were to be judged by the criterion of England 
or Ireland, or any of the conntnes of the Coutioent of Europe, it would ni pear that no pro 
gross worth the name has been made m India, especially in the North Western Piovmces and 
Oudh 

V *i?^ members are, therefore, respectfully of opinion that much lias not vet been done 
by the present system of high education m these provinces AH the effect that U has hitherto 
produced is, that the better classes resident m large towns and cities, ore just beginning to 
have a very faint idea of, and desire for, education But in the distucts in most quarters 
uudetstood Considering, however, that the 
number of B A s and M. A’s in the whole of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh does 
f!f 1 the maximum of 100, better results than these could not perhaps 

e^ectei A careful enquiry into thu que8‘ion will show that a more appreciable 
4! '* “ f circumstances of the case, was not possible It is no doubt, true 

education On the contrary, such 
m of mkaing those on whom it ,s bestowed more capable men 

ther^ves, and tendering them more useful and pro 
le time true that the English system of edu* 
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litable members of society But it is at the 
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catlou was new to the people .anil to jntrodnee a new s)stem in the social organuation of 
snch a countij ns India, inducement at 6rst wis necessary But it is to be regretted that 
before the presents^ stem of high edacation had time to derelop itself, indirect diseouraoe- 
menl was offered to it Whi^t the am/a class prospered m the revenne and judicial lines 
bolding high gaaetted apporntmeats, the gfatoalcs of the Unweisity, who had laboured hard 
from year 8 end to year s end, for perhaps adeeade, had to pine away m jnsjgnificiace at the 
writer s table, or rather m the class room of an aided or Government school Such a picture 
before a people who did not thoroughly appreciate the value of such edncation, had a most 
injurious effect , and the empty elapses at Agra, and thin attendance at Bareilly, may he 
Bsenoed to this cause In Bengal the orders of the Government in respect of patronage 
were different, the consequence was a wider diffosion of high erliication nnj a yearnin'^ 
for knowledge Tliere are now sections in Bengal society which consider a knowledo-eof the 
modern arts and sciences absolutely ncce««ary foi every useful member of society ,°and it jg 
owing to this circumstance that large educational institnlions ore mimtaincd by that class, 
independent of any Government aid It may also be mentioned that it is due to this cause 
mainly that the Bengal Bducational Report for 1880-81 shows the expenditure on education 
from private sources to he 87 per cent i» excess of tlie Government costiibution 


18 The association would farther beg to bring prominently to the notice of the Educa- 
tion Commissiou, that if the wishes of the Government of India for a more rapid develop- 
ment of priiniry education are to bo earned out, carefa] attention must be bestowed on the 
promotion of high education "Wliatevor steps the Commission or Government may take for 
the extension of elementary education, no measure could he more potent to further that end, 
than a wider spread of high education The members feel convinced that without high 
education, mass education will not for a moment stand ^Thether the rudimentary knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic now taught in village schools has any value or not, it 
does not appear that the people of the villages attach mneh importance to it The fact is, 
that the sj stem finds no sympathy with those who have not been educated in the literature of 
Europe It is only tbat section of the people which has been educated in English schools 
^n the European method, tliat recoguize the necessity of primary education If, tbeiefore, 
mass education has at all to make any pn^ress, whether m there or in any other pro- 
vince of India, It must be through the loffuesee of those educated in the literature end scie&ccs 
of the- "West. 


19- It cannot also be doubted that for a really useful primary education a good supply 
of elementary books on literature, ethics and science is reqmreil This the vernacular of 
these provinces cannot yet claim to possess Such hooks as the vernacnlar of tbe ITotth- 
"Westem Provinces now requires, can be supplied by those only who have received a liberal 
edacatioB la tbe seteocee and htcratsre of the West It is from this class of tbe people that 
the vernacular of the eistcr province of Bengal has, within tbe course of a few years’ been 
stored with a stock of valuable elementary books for the instruction of the masses In these 
provinces the number of tbe graduates and UDder-gradnates of the Calcutta University has 
been so email, that it is hardly time to expect a better supply of booke thau the Kagn possess- 
es at the present saoment, The association tiierefore feel couviQced tbat the interests of tbe 
one class of education are so closely interwoven with those of the other, that both must go 
band in hand, and that without the one tbe other cannot stand 

20 The foregoing circumstances would appear to suggest that, for the promotion of both 
high and primary education, a thirst for tbe culture of mind in the noblest literature, arts, 
and sciences of Europe should be created among tbe people of large towns and cities With- 
out thiB thirst, created in the first instance tlirongh a wide diffusion of high education, it does 
not appear that primary education can be placed on a sound and ssenre basis It follows, 
therefore, that for the Goverment to take in its Own hands the work of mass education, and to 
leave high education f o take care of itself, amongst a people who do oot thoroogbly appreciate 
its value, will not perha] s be a wise conise to adopt In no conntry of civilized Europe has 
the work of civilization begun from the lower strata of the people The higher ana the 
middle classes have always been the pioneers of progress, and it is Ibis section tbat must in 
every country aud in every age lead society. When, therefore, the higher oraem, mduding 
the nobility, gentry and the middle classes, come to realize the importance of the coif are of 
mind as an absolute necessity for Iiumaa existence, a total reorgamsation of society will take 
place , and the spread of »m«8 education will then follow in rapid strides, as a matter of course, 
and relievo the hands of Goverment considerably ffom the care of its management and direc- 
tion A good portion of the funds now allotted by the State for edacaCion will then be released 
and be avadaUe for improvement m other brandies ut the administration 

21 The above statement of facts, if is presumed, will be sofficient to ebow tbat the time 
has not yet come for the State to wiUidraw any portion of tbe aid it now grants for high 
edneabon. The nobility nud gentry in these provinoes are not also sufficiently advanced to 
take the imuagement of Govc^meot «Jlege* into their own hands But it seems wly fait 
that tbe richer classes should pay fully for the education fheir children receive lu the Govern- 
ment institutions It would not, it sbehcred, be difficult to ascertam the persons who are 
rich enough to pay adequately la the shape of fees orothcywise To raise the tecs of tuition m 
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the colle'-es all ronn<l, and to leare tho boy. of tbc^orcr classes to cJacafothemselvc* by 
comp” in? for icholarehins, appears to the associatioo to be a polity fraught with cril, and one 

detrimearalto the diffusion of high eJneation. 

22 In the’Ghfeipnr district the high «tiool. noted m the margin arc supported by Goj. 

Victons n fh School .nJ 0«r eromcnt under the gnnt-in aid sisUra ^e requirements 
mnaVw^onllgUSchooL of the distnet are fully met by these schools, where the 

boTs are taught up to the entrance sUndard Tl.ey are doing fairly well, ood the o"'/ »“?* 
cestion that the association would desire to make m respect to these lostitu ions is, that the 
managers should bestow particular attention to the physical training of the bo^s This « a 
point which » much oegUcted m most of out edocntional institutions, but there is hardly any 
other subject in the educational system which requires greater attention 

28 It 18 to be hoped that m the eonno of a few years, when the grant-m-aid system, 
has made more progress and the Municipal bodies talc a larger share in the wort of mipcclion, 
le,of tho schools withm their jurisdiction, considerable earing will accrue to Government, 
showing annually a reduced figure lO tho pro%ioc«aI budgets for education 


^<?worioI/rom Meerut ^Mocinfion tn fatour of Jliudi 
To 

The HONOtTRABliE "VT. "VT. nUKTEH, eld, c i e , 

President of the l^dueatton Commission 

HoNonWBtE Sa, 

The members of the Meerut Association beg to submit the following representation for 
the favourable consideration of the Commission 

II They feel very thanlful to Qoveroment for its having talen up the question of diffus- 
ing education among the masses That the only | radical way of effecting this u to mile 
the vernacular of toe peoplo the medium of instruction odmiis of no qiintion But unfor- 
tunately for the North- western Province, their rernacolar, the illos;ij,or the .polen language, 
has i^eu entirely Ignored, and Urdu, an artificial language, has Uen forced u|^u them under 
the patronage of Government To remove mi«coDcepliofl on this point they enlraco tho 
favourable opportuuity of urging the claim, of the mother tongue of SC,589 07-t Hindu, of 
these pruviooc, with a view that the object of Goverumeot, wliioh i» the spread of primary 
education among the masses, especially when lU diffusion » eontempIateJ, may not be lost 
eight of by the contmuatioa of the present injurious system They now Ug to lay before you 
the reasons to support their new. os de«cnbcd below 

1 Urdu 18 not the vernacular of these province., and is only used by the ofSeial classes 
of the people on account of its being the court language, although there is no reason why 
Bhasha should not be compulsory >a the official circles Urdu cannot bo intelligible to tbe 
masses owing to its being greatly mmed np with Pcrsiao .nd Arabic words, while tho real 
vernacular, tho Bbasha of these provinces, is the off^pnog of Sausbnt, once the epoken and 
written language of the people of the wbolo of thi. country (Aa is evident from Beame, 
Trumpp, Bajendra Lai Mitra and Other aatborilios on this subject ) 

2 Tbe masses of the people have not adopted Urdu, lo foster which the Muhammadans 
and English rulers have made every po-stble effort 

3 To facilitate lotercourae betwren the rulers and the ruled, Urdu was created during 

the Muhammadan role, but U was never intended that It should displace the langus'-e which 

at that time flourished in private schools a. freely as it does now Uidu has ns little peue- 
trated into or influenced the masses as English has AH the apparent growth and vigour of 
Urdu may he attributed to tbe patronage of the late Muhammadan kings aniTlhe enrourag^- 
ment ot the British Goeecnmeiit 

4 The teal vernacular of the North-Western Provinces is Hindi, which tbe Hindus 
but Urdu IS never epoken in their family circles. A. the Deva Nfigri characters are 
used m India, they should be equally used in hooka to be prescribed for the instruction 
masses in the rvorth-Western Provinces 
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8 A be{»moer cm Uarn HimJj more easily and npidly than Urdu 

-9 The whole of the Hindu commanity of the North 'Western Provinces and the Punifib 
uso aua Bpeak. most commonly Bliasha ^ 

10 The female members of Hindu fanuJiea can leam only through the medium of 
Hinat as (hey are averse to read boohs written m Urdu, owing to religious nreiudices This 
instruction is as important and useful as that of the other sex 


U A Hindu expencnces more ilifficnlty to learn the Arabic and Persian characters than 
a Muhammadan has to learn the Deva Nagri characters The Mnbammadans have no rebf’ious 
prejudices against learning the charactere of the Hindus, bat the Hindus are bound not to 
utter a single word of Persian or Arabic in their divioe devotion. 

III If however the retention of Urdu be considered absolutely necessary for the sake of 
the Muhammadan population the members of the Meerut Association most respectfully beg 
to urge that m any scheme which may bo prescribed for the North Western Provinces, the 
education of the people through Dova Nagn characters should have at least equal claim if not 
greater than Urdu, especially where the majority are Hindu students 

IV Hindi IS understood by the Punjabi, the Hindustmi, the Bengali, the Mahrathi, the 
Gnjmthi, the Sindhi, the Marwan, and by all nationalities of India, but Urdu is not 

V With a view that the above proposal bo earned out, they beg to suggest that a rule 
be laid down, that m every pnmary school of the North-Western Provinces, Hindi, supplemented 
where found necessary by Urdu, shonld bo the medinm of lustmction In every inferior and 
superior zilla school, both Hindi and Sanshnt and the latter being their national classic, and 
all the Indian vernaculars being based npon it, should be tanght as a compulsory second 
language to the Hindu boys, wiido the stody of Persian or Arabic should remain an optional 
subject 

VI It may be said here that althougb Sansknt is taught m some of the schools of the 
North Western Proviaces, It isdiscouraging Sansknt and Hindi when the students are to begin 
their education with Urdu and Persian and spend seven or eight of the beet years of their life 
m learning those languages which are sufficient for tbeir entrance into the University , they 
care very little to learn the optional language, Sanskrit, or to cultivate their mother toBgue, 
the Hindi 


Vn Uofortunatelv all the officers and eubordinales of Public Instruction of these pro 
Vinces who are totally ignorant of Sansknt and not well versed in Hindi, are acquainted with 
Urdu and the foreign languages Persian and Arabic, on which this artificial language is baaed 
Hence they bare not yet been able to realize the necessity pr the utility of giving instruction 
to the masses through their own veioacolar 

VIII The native representative of the local Government of the North-Western Pro 
vioccs aud Oudh in the Commission being a hluhammadan, who can scarcely be said to be well 
acquainted with the habits, customs and manners of the Hindus, justice can hardly be done to 
the interest of the Hindu community unless a Hindu be deputed to represent tbe Hindu popu 
lation 

IX In conclusion the members of the Sfeerut Assocntion hope that their humble pro 
posal which alone can supply the great educatibnal want of the people of the North-Western 
Provinces will meet with that favourable consideration and attention of the Corumigsion which 
it deserves, and will not be set at naught tbroogb the influence of the official classes, who alone, 
for the sate of their own ease, have been fostering an artificial language to the detriment of 


the real interests of the people 

X Lastly they humbly beg to sobont that a liberal education be imparted to tbe young 
men of these provinces through the medium of tbe English language, as has hilherto been 
the case . and that the standard of English education be nob reduced Any attempt to difTuse 
the learmne of the West through the veraaenbr current in these provinces cannot be highly 
successful, ns few books have been translated into vernacular expounding the sciences of tlie 
West, nor 13 It ^tieahle to translate them all satis&ctonly. The Association moreover is 
humbly of opinion that the diffusion of primary education, the desirability o! which cannot 
for a moment be gainsaid, should be enccnriged bnl not at the sacrifice and expense of a high 
liberal education, tke benefits of which are incalculable 


Tbb Mebeot Association Boous, 
T-jtf 30(i June 13$2 
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Mmoml from Meerut Setu-Nigrt Trachamt Scilha i» favour of Jlmdt. 

" The HONOTOABLE V nUKTEE, EE E , c l e , 

of the Education Commie$ton 


HOSOiniABLE Sl», 

The members of the DcT Kaffrcc Pracbarni 
SabLa, the teachers and pnpils of the palshaU 
attached thereto, beg to submit this IfEifoaUL 
for the favorable consideration of the EJntatton 
Cumimmon 


2 "We lee\«ti«nely IhatiVful to the Gov 
erament for tahiog up the question of ditfusiog 
education among the masses of people, and of 
the language throngb the medium of vshich 
they can be educated , as the mother tongae 
la the best medium through irhich lostrucUoo 
can be imparted to the people 

S We will therefore try to prove that the 
mother tongue of the North*Western Provinces 
and Oudh, and the vemaenlar which u spolen 
among our family menaherv, is Uicdi, and not 
Urdu 

4 The difFerence which at present exists 
between Hindi and Urdu is that the former 
consists of more than half Sanshnt words and 
13 written m the Dev Nagtca characters, and 
the latter comprises more than half Arabic 
and Persian words and is written in Arabic 
and Persian characters 

5 Hindi IS the offspt^g of Sanshnt which 
was once the spoken and court language of 
this country of th? Aryans, and before the 


TH ?^rST7rtt THTITls) TTKI « 

^n: Tw ^ trrain^ 

^ «ii 3 « ^rr: aratnTi 

if mr f’rati’T ^ (fniTfer^) wsreT ^inn 

^ VIPT 

^nnTJ: *iini 

q*nt) 

tjvnr wnt 

^ eilUls.iu 

*if) ftrei 

vx wrat f??! 

*wif* Twrft stjmrtl 
*Ki vx ufcT frsxK ^ *17^ 

irtm ftmi 5»n^r wnrt T!3i 

^tre® T® «rrf 

^ f« rrr ^ wt ’rrn 
wm xTft ire) ^ trct ® f®iw* 
®re wreff Slwn ^ 
wnit % f'fw ^r^®ret ^ I 

9— fxO vrrEiT ^ ^ ire) h ux) 
^?jr vTJiiffiTrm ^ ftr Tt’O wtot if 
S ^rfire §[ Ers^ ^ ^ ^ix: 

®inO ® sinf) i ^ irel 

H ^ <in:i) € sp^c 

ii% ^ ^ iliv: ^jpre') ^n: 

H f^nf) ^ ) 

x— fxx) Him ^ fsre??) %, 

^TTPT ^ fsi xxT ^rrora^ ^ xrpren: 

® f) f^^") inf) srnf) 
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Mohammadans bad conquered lodiaj all ibe 
legal documents were written in that language 

8 Hindi IS TOcb as can bo understood casiljr 
by tbe inhabitanta of the wliolo of India, 
which IS not the ca«e with TJrda, as it contains 
more than half Persian and Arabic words and 
has not as yet found its way among the masoes 
of people, nor will it ever reach that point, 
notwithstanding the unceasing efibrts of the 
hluhammadan rulers and the British Oovero* ' 
ment m establishing Persian and Urdu Schools 
and adopting Urdu as the court language, their 
endeavours have not been crowned with fiacce«s 
in making it the Tentacular of the masses 

7 Hindi is therefore the only medium 

through which pnmary edocation could be , 
spread among tbe masses, os a person who I 
reqnircs six years to bo able to read and write | 
Urdu fairly can learn Hindi much better lo 
abont BIX months only | 

8 be«t v>ay to encourage pnoiary 
education among the masses u, either to 
establish schools for Hindi or introduce it la 
the UoTcmmcnt schools As loog os Hindi 
Bhasha is not made the language of the court. 
It will not be an easy task to spreid pnmary 
education among the masses Ihroogli it As 
soon as it is done so, primary education will 
naturally follow 


Should Government find any difBcuUics 
in doing away with Urdu language from the 
courts, wo bog most respectfuly to point out 
that the introduction of Der Nagree characters 
instead of Ptrsun is very desirable and needed 
The change of characters will not in the hast 
affect the present system The same officials 


isi 

fliT $ tlfT^ 

<— wm iitr ^ 

^ ct^ ^ 

^ ST xTBt % s&tf«ir 
«ijr^ TiftrSf w ^ ^ TrramwT 
^ xnsren: inm r?T ^ 

‘B'Smr ® ^ II grinr Pre irl 

■O — Xfl RYUai <i<i STSfigT 

fT^WllTT^'t^^TTTTtsf? 

% srar nil Ot^ mnn W 
« ^mn % fHKt wur tut fhrim 

5 »7t)^ ^ iTT^m I } 

's—fT^MTOT TnSTTTO rSTTX 91 
TC wra T n<^mnji T n i^r «rftnt 
itwtt: feijt «m S tri mm ftrm 

iffT^TTST 9I7 9TF1T 0*^^ STSimr 

fc<I «mT 9rt inM9PCMi9i w wsrr ^snrr 
w9 rnt »TniT ^ tnm isr 

^ n UTTSHTT vt ^ fsiST 

wnn xmsR W9T tItr rff inm 
ftrai wmi « 9Ri 9nTi 5 sffR iif^nfr 
5inri{^ I 

c — ^ TRsmss' Kurr 9 tV rtr »nni 

xnsixR umr wwm ^ nrfa^rri 

iT^ 9 ,- q < i sft yiTT 
^ wvn xjiyjnxBi *rcw x 
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could be retained, tbo same Ilobbarees and 
PurwanaLs wlucli are doit written in Urdn 
could be written in Dev Nagreo ebaraeters 

10 If Government were to notify * Ibat 
'liter a lapse of six montbs all the official 
1 nsmess will be conducted in Dev Nagreo 
characters instead of Urdu, then Hindus, 
Cbnstians and ^lusaulmaos will learn Hindi 

IS a hw iajs, aud in six xonnilAS 
they will find themselves qualified to read 
and write Dev Nagree characters as well os 
they do Urdu uow 

11 Urdu characters cannot ho easily read, 
you write one thing whilst another reade it 
quite diiTerently, names of persons, places 
and villages cannot be read correctly No 
person who knows Urdn only, can read and 
ptonounco conectly and distinctly any of the 
Sanskrit and Pnglisli words written in Urdu 
Heading and writing of the Dev Nagree 
characters is exactly the same 'What yon 
wnte you can read ? 

Having these considerations lO view Coll 
Davies, Commissioner of Jallander Division, 
1 as ordered that the names of plaiatifls 
defendants, places and vilhges in all ibe 
documents shonld be written both in Hindi 
and Urdn (See Tid^a ^rakatiak for Fehroaty 
1882) 

To remove ambiguity, the names of persons 
places and villages have been written id 
H indi in all the histones and geographies 


^ ViBI 

%. 

uft UT ftt ^ 

^ ^TiT V 

iTfnj ^ ^ ^ 

Toti fsTis’ii wnr fTSf, 

^ ff’T F 

^ ^ix 

X^TTTl ft; 

^ ’*rgt‘T ^ ^?IT fsniT stnn % 
X l^rt iroi ’irf sim fnm 
’•pn ^ XTU gi^ siTcTT %, xm, ttt?, elg 
wt ^ € ^<5 X to' snit, 

wwi ^ !3-^ 5ir^ xim TRizr 

^ Tv 5tTX ^ 

^ ^ X TOX ^TX ?yXTX^ UliXX', 

^ ^xT, wt XTf» ^ 

55Ttn ^ *ft TOT «rn»T %, ttex 

^n: n grw ^ixx xxtxxrrr, 

wiTXTr srrairx mx ^ ^srxx 
I ^*1^ xfro TTTT^ ^ VUETT ^ fuT^WT 
TOxi uTuig ^ 1x<n % XXX^ 

X Xl^, TTfror^ ^TX STJl^ XT WIX 
^ ’X*XIX mV »r 

XTXT xx-(f?xr ?r%tsTr ygxx7 

^ K»)-^TX xxl XTXW TRiiPjI? 

XX TroTTt n xOrrix ^rx jjxt^ 
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printed in Urdn at tlie AlUHalad GoTemment 
Press. 

12. TheDeyNagree Alphabet has sixteen 
vowels while Urdn has only three, which 
serve for sixteen. One vowel has a nnmhet 
of different sounds. 

The life of the Urdn characters is the dots 
(nultts) nlict ate generally omitted in legal 
docnmeiits. 

Slany letters have one and the same form. j 
As there arc only very few vowels in Urdu 
so there are few consonants too in it. "When 
two or three letters are joined together they 
form one letter. 

13. Tbe offioiala (tie atntt ttWite) '•n'* 
doonmenta in Urdu in such a complicated and 
ronoing stylo that only those who hare some 
connection with the conrU can read them 
and no body else. 

The Europeans cannot at all read the Urdu 
characters of the court. 

14. 'What is written in Urdn is not rend. 
There arc many chances o£ fraud and forgery 
teing committed in Urdu writing on account 
of various defects found in it} while it »» 
not the case with Hindi Bhasha. In support 
of this statement n-few cases wiU be noted 
helow 

Co.e If,, t.-ndj, M,>M, a “""‘“J 

journal, pnhhshed at Lahore, states in it. i»ne 
ofFehmarylSSS •< that a man named Ghmnj. 

(L;.!) made an appeal in .High Court. He 
wimoalIedhylhenameoIGh.ta.(M). A. 


JT «TnT, 

Wt?, 3i<t til'll 

*t vt fgra w % i 

— *.tiM ^ fhi 

it ^ ^ ^ ^ m 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ttcn%, 

%, if ’ttff 

sn^, ^ w'src 

-o^fTK ^ Om ^nrrc 

^ *35Pf ^5^ 

^ *nTT % I 

^ *RV ^1 

sRt ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fspim S 3iW ^ Vtwi %, 5n: 

tiS hiVTCt rft ferapre' aft wiY 
nm BTgst nftftt H wlwmgCt 
fsrapis tnil ’icft> *1'* '"’'i’' 
% W nrwTsft ertSt* wft® 'hi icntm 
I 

utn 5 nrew isi fur sfprrft 
^ ^ fsnunJ S fstni jw anrn S rrat 
^ mrat % ^retTTOsftxrariSSm 

fTOismn^wod^ rreimrai^j*?™- 
^ fsrawi; nr «l rnit Pnn mrai^fw 
3^ UTEret S Wlsr WSP "t™ 
^fgyBsiwwffwrraTn I 

wrap: ftmt BTTCS! snflirii 
gw fOTtr s PaftPi EPt •* 

% ft wm spra ftrftrei t;¥ S «rowp 
5 mgfn ftini, « ^ ^ 
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his Bame was Gliinnya be <liil not answer to the 
call, consequently bis appeal was dismissed on 
account o! hia absence Having beard nott lOg 
as to wbat was done in bis case, bo went to 
tbe Sensbtadar and enquired of bim wbat orders 
were passed on bis petition Tbe Sensbtadar 
asked bis name He said bis name was 
Gbmnya Tbe Sensbtadar said bis name was 
Gbita, and thatGbitaa appeal has been dis 
m sed When Gbmnya wanted to remonslmtc, 
be was ordered by tbe Serishtadar to be turned 
out Having consulted some pleaders he 
submitted a petition for review of judgment 
and then bis case was attended to 

Tb a fact shows wbat a great evil arises from 
Urdu obataetela 

Ca4« 1^0 2 —Tbe same Journal says “ when 
a man submitted a petition to tbe Sub*Judge s 
Court at Amritsar m wbteb it was written 
that aeooid ng to tbe account books 
abend was par 

ebased The Sensbtadar read this phrase that 
according to tbe looks salt was purchased 
Uf ^ 2J^ 

Tbe pet tionei escla med that l>oDd' and not 
tbe salt was purchased by him Tbe Sensbta 
dar appears to injure b s case Tbe Snbordi 
nate Judge asked tie Sensbtadar about Ibis' 
who replied that bond ( } and salt (iJ^ } 
were and are written and read in Urdu in He 
same way 


Case No 3 —Tbe Bharat Milra of 6tJi July 
1882 (a weekly Hindi paper published at Cal 


^ ftrfsilTT % X 

wrat fv^ ^ 

TITTW W IJITI 7TOT 
^ Htft *tjnff tn: «fiJT :e«»rST 

tsTT fx ?3:r ^TO m %, 

jKT ^ to ’To stni *si 

g ifcM nx 'I’n, 

from TO fin: ^ 

^ mi fTO ^nn ^ 

U^nx 3»T— ^ ^ 

I 

^ ^nfs^Ti n ’Tg fwTsr 

^ fjR ^n^rc si 819T WTTx stt *r 

ifST 1T^ ml ’Btc •& msffgiqi ^ SSJT ^ 
w f"ren sn Im 151^ mt ^ Kir^ isTftXT 

^ 

snrs ^ fm T5t ^ ^ ’msi 

oxtxT, sx m'V srt ^ smrr tjufism 
■sn jmix wis: Tm xsftsiixn: 

’tVT irctxi ^ tufKr t, 

sifcM^K ^ fxirrgr 
5r TTsfT fm XX mjj SFT T 
XTK snxm t§x x> xtx stxmx fxttcx 
f^xT xxlx xxxx ^ angm 

«i7TSi xmxl XIX H xi snx ^ — 
Xfex ^ ^TTO XTfx xfx^l t J 

wxx fflx XX msism ^ toi? 
^ ^ fsn^T % fti xnftTTC ^ srfsr 
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cutta) adds “that tbeJIasisifata of AligoA 
KBt03»d tiree per*oas, BaJd«o.per«iad, Hnr. 

' persiad acd J^lraojvi <0 iojpAoameat for a 
certain cntamal cdence. Ajwtitioa appcalicg 1 
against the ifagistrate's wnteate, haTiBg been 
Enbaitted to tbe Coart oi the Sessions lodge, 
the Serishtadar read Brahman fop 

^riianjaa(i^=i;5). As BaHeo-rershadandHirr- 
pershad were really Brahmans they were re- 
leased* TheSe**!ons Jodge haring'anderstood 
that as there was no mention in the petitioa of 
sppellaats of the third man Kiranjaa, coase- 
qaentJyhe wasBOt aeqoitted. After two days, 
when another petition was laid herote the 
Conit, the pleaders pointed out that it was 
not Biahman, as read by the Senshtadar, hot it | 
was Kiranjan, the third appellant At last 1 
Nbanjan was realeosed. Kira^jan’e im- 

pruontneotTor two days more was dee to the 
pebtioa haring been written in Urdneharao 
tew.” 

CdteAV. d.— The Jiiarit 2Jifra of 17lh 
Aogsrt 3S52 says *'tbat in 1872 or )$78, 

* fit Sosibnl, a zssn baring tabes bis food at | 
sight, went to bed in his osoal state of health j 
hot-in the ooming he was* fooad dead. This i 
fact was reported to the police who eent tie 
dead body to the Magistrate. * The Jfagistntc 
ordered it to be taken to the Ciril Surgeon for 
posUinortem esaminalion. The Doctor report- 
ed that the nan bad died of apoplexy; on 
which the ifagistrate wrote a parwaaah to the 
inspector of the police that he should deal with 
the case as the man had died of sakta ( )• 
The inspcctrir haring read sankUya 
(poison) for written in the purwanab, 
began to inrestigato the matter, and made a 
woman who wa* lurng in tie T«y boufein 
which the man was foond dead, to soy that 
the man had died of poion. The tro pan 


^ fsrcsnr ^ ^ s 

: ^ f^rrSTTf vt 

f'Tk-setfl iir*-*.*: W »|t Tg X*t 

sfHTT ^ -jfT^ 

^ ^ % -STK 

^^TOfini3rit?rCT^,^t^xltsre^*f 

w fnfsrrr fin*? ? ^ 

^ ^ ^; 7 ct ^ 53 -^ 

^ ^ ^ R -CTT — 


s^T^— TTO fir? TT 
< sn!t;s\n?rrT 
^ « firm ^ fit 

tTR n«l«'W Tl 

1 ?:m ^ ^ m 

^ ntCT, W J? 

9i nrr v\ g;? Tift^ $ ^ «t:- 
f?rr, ?Tt 2 ^TT? 2 iK^rrcT, 

5 i ^ f? ^ 

xrtra 2 ^^2 to 

2 ^ g? rq 2 ^ TOm f? ?t 

JTgnj 2 »ro ^ isr^n ?") 

sr? Tt g c ?rwi 2 ^ ?r 7 rr 

2 ^ I?** ^ 

2 JTO <=. «.v^ 

2t2 wg), ^ ^ ^rt: 

fbrs 2 T? 'Wi xTtn xr Wl *iii. 
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With some poison was laton to the Ifagistrate 
who ashed her to tell the truth She havings 
shown her bach, very badly flogged by the 
pohce, told the Magistrate plainly the tnchs 
played upon her by the inspector TheMagis 
trate released her and wrote to the Sepenn- 
tendcnt of Police ahont the case 


15 To conTince the boTernment that if 
they notify that business will he earned on in 
the pubhc oflices and courts in Dev Nagrce 
characters, the officials (amlawalas) will be 
able to leam and wnte Hindi characters after 
a lapse of, SIX months, we beg to addoee the 
following facta 

In 1856 it was notified that all teveBtse 
finbordmate officers, each as tehsildars and 
others in the N.^'NV Provinces should learn 
Dev Nagree and pass an examioation in this 
language, otherwiso their eervices would be 
dispensed with After a short period all (he 
rerenne officers both Hindus and Mnssulmans, 
iDcluding the monlvis who were then tehsil 
dais, soon learnt to read and write well the 
Dev Kagree characters and passed sacceEsfulIy 
the prescribed examination conducted by 
Pandit Dabi Pershad and hlooushi Ooldeo 
Persbad The Mutiny then broke out lu 1857, 
and it may be attributed to the ill luck of 
these provinces when no attention was oaid to 
this Notification” (vide Biarat Milra of 17th 
August ISS") 


16 It 13 a great pleasure to find that Mas 
ralmans bolding high position and rank who 
are lovers of uspactiahty and fairness have 


vwfft 

VWR SR TTfsTtJ^ 

^ ^ sit 

^ 4tl’S4 n ^ sit 

^ ftft 

^4:— •Jiue. f^dt 7CW ^TcT ^ Pf’utj SRI«i 
*fit f<R ^ 

uiw^Cl Sir ‘tiiH ^c^^nnft ^ 

*it W H ^ stvjfi 

^ runs'll Cl StT *6TVT 

vrri r^igci %— 

^ «iniT ^ WTO ^ ITTSTC 

T^TTrCt Sir fSRRT 

•JCHl eJliavn. ^tST XWfHTTO (uCIvqI) 

WTO sitsr 1^1 nroCt w siRTf — • 

^ Tt w WTO ^ srm % WTTO 
WTO srfVsnftwt ^ ^n: ^ ^rwft 

WTO^T W sft ^ WWW W WW 

wrwCt srg^T w; rMy*iT wwwi wtw 

'lit TwfHrro WTO wv^^wT wr, w ^ ww^ 
WWTW, wfww ?wt HWR WpCgW (WwfWTTO 
wwwrii) fwww fww TTW ■§, WW TW WW ^ 
ww WTWI fli WW^^U.'S |o TtTIWT 

fww W ^ wit WWT— WTOcT twW \'S 


\<~W^WIW wTtw WW ^ W W W ltTO 
WIWWT «i wt W TTO WTO wl wmlWTC 
w^ifwwi % fw sit srgwt ^ sjTTO ww 
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annonnced that they would have no objection 
if Dev Nagree character be enhstiluted for 
Urdu. We offer otjr cordial thanks to these 
gentlemen and consider them better onthorities 
than ilcssts. Seame and ffVnmp and Dr. Ra» 
jendra Lall Jlittra on the sabjeet. 

The Refomtr of 12th Jane 1882, a weekly 
paper published at Lahore, etates "that 
Miyan Bafiz Jtohomcd Abdul Ruzzaq, Naih 
Tehsiidar, Ihtiabad, has written to say that 
Hindi is easier than Urdu ; the former coaid 
be leamt in 15 days while the latter not even 
in six years. He has further pointed oat to 
his Hahammadan hrethem that Hindi is the 
taother<tongue and the vernacular of this 
country, and that they should leam this 
' language.” ^ 

The jpibneerof the 19th Angnst 1882 says 
" that the Honorable Sayed Mohamood ad* 
ffiitted that a vejy large section of the popnla* 
tioa seemed desirous of the fuller adoption of 
Hindi (cheers). Tersonally he thought that 
the question was one of the written character, 
rather than of the spoken language^noteo 
much n question of Hindi cemt Urdu, as of 
Dev Nagree cerews the Fersiau characters. 
He gave some iateresting particalare with 
regard to the evidence and memorials which 
the Commission had received on this subject, 
and concluded by saying that if the Commis- 
sion should decide to recommend an extension of 
Hindi in the schools of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, he wonid heartily support its decision. 
The latter declaration was received with ex- 
pressions of cordial approval by the audience. 

1 7. To prove that Urdu characters written 
in the public courts and offices could he read 
in several ways which greatly affect the snb- 
etanceof the documents ; alist of words is given 
below:— 


T?I ^flT ThiT, 

^TVfj^VTTVt 

fosi^vT?: ^ «nTn: ^ qe 

^ ^ o ^ Tifsst Ktr^- 

’inr? 

fsi^ fem?: ^ f(t 

^ ^ flft HTtn OTTO %, 

^ VT ^Tift % >Tjvrt 

Pi»l w yiioUci) % % w^vrrrpT 

wr ^ 

JTTH V([Wl 51tc ^ 

?JTf^ I 

ujtjtc ^ a n 

f%gT ^ fti vmnt tta *iit w ^ 
«T*J5 ^ irs 

f^— ’fVft ^ 

T#r ^?*niT ^ «t5T 

v’XTK ’«nt^ wzr % t[77g 

wzft ^fifcT « JTPrr HTTsr ^ fV^, 
^ irit % ^ 

^ 'fit % — ^ 

^11% ^ ff ^ trsrrc 

tvnSzj ^ ^ttvTVT B 

*trt ^ I 


rfT ^tci^ 

f% ^ r«yr^ h yr^ ^ " 

v^ jx V TTCTsntn % 5inni jr? vt 
TrVsrrar % ^ ^nyn 
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1 Canbe rea3, Chal, Jal, Hal, and 

Kial— 2, Tati, Tarak, Tjrk, Turak, 

Kark, and Narak 3, (6^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hallo zor se lam hoga, Ealke roz so lam 
hoga, Halil or se kam hoga 4, JV — | 

Nihal chand, Bhal cband, and Phal dand : 
6, Tijjat Najjar, Biebar, Bolbar and 
Bijar 6, *1^ Nnqta, and liifz 7, 

Hoik, Malil and Milk 8, Qiasa and 
Qaaba 9, Sonar Sitar, Sattar, and 

Siyar 10 Manas, Mans, Mans and 

Mabsh 11, Kitab, and Habab 12, 
Taj, Baj, Nag, Nacb and Bad 13, 
Cbori JoTi Juu, Cburi and Ebon ^ 
14 , Hahm, Ehatio, Ebanam, and 
Janam 15, Harm, Earam, Eirm and 
Kiram 10, Sair, Set and Sir 17, 
Na<)qa1 and Baqqal 18, blouni, Mali, 
Mnti and kloti 19, Janab, Jinab Hajat 
and Hubab 20, 0^ Lota and Lota 21, 
CbaiD, Cbm, Jam, Ebotan and Jatan 
22, LiV Table, Fabl, Pabeb, Bhale Bbali 
Babb Bbeb, Pbab, Tbali and Thaili 23, 
kaban, Niban, Naban, Efaan and Bban 24 
Bbola, IJbnla, Pbola and Pbula 25, 
Dua and Daga 


JLfc mp'tTl, 

tnr flis'a'V, *1^ 

!(r* 1*'^ ^ JV 

5 btnr ^ btnr 

'tA<. ^ 

8 — 

Vlr«i^, 2. — fb^rt. HI* 'at, 

(^311*. Mte'oi, 

trc^, ^—idaaj ^bfcTI m*^, llle'si"), 

c — c^Al. pw iiF^, 

TCoit, c — JL^ TOTrt, w^, 

.jix* ^srn: Tnrn: 

l|i»»n^, ftrtrrC 

wtH ’n*^, wra Hiftsi?! 

%->l^ — 

TTTW ^ »rT5r 

’TTV Trtft 

TIT*^, ITB^, 

\8 — f5U ^TfHlT ^an 

t5i«m tre^, ■sTRir — fjS 

'^iv*i fifnS 

tro«^, ■<rc^, tn?^, ^ftr 

^n?^, btfciw TTc^, tn*^, 

1,4 — wtTTw ^n*^, 

Xbltl in*^, — Cy 

«ff2T ,y*- •ft’T tn*^, 

^ irc^'^, §n «rc^, tjc^, 

bto'a'), ^TcTil tn*^, ^ trt V^ 

>1^ HEM^ , 

'TC^'V, ti^l bTs^i 

oSd '^T f^T ■«rc^'>, ?iTrsi 
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3Iemonal fi-om the Beatdents of Mathura tn faooui of Hindi, 

THE nONOURABLE W. TV HUNTER, ll d , c i.e , 

Breeidenl of the Hdueation Commission 


Now wl\ca tte Govemmeat of India hare appointed a Commission, of which yoa 
are the President, to considet the wants and geierancea of the people m educational matters, 
we beg liberty to speak on behalf of onrielres and the several millions of these provinces that 
caunot El' e expression to their views From the questions which the Commission have drafted 
for answer, and the address giien by His Eicellency the Governor-General at the annual 
convocation of the Calcutta University, we ire led to nnderstand that the Government of 
India desire to spread rnmary education among the masses of people on a Urge scale For* 
securin’’ this object it is our endeavour to suggest the best medium available through which 
instruction may properly he given to them 

It IS true, and perhaps painfully true, that Urdu is thelanguagfe of some persons that are 
to be found m tbe amlat, but these go to form \ very small proportion of the population that 
inhabits tliese provinces In fact Urdu, a hybrid production of mostly Arabic and Persian, 
was forced upon us hy our former rulers for tbe sake of (hciltty in despatclnng the ordinary 
business of life in the mutual dealing with one another , hut it was never accepted by the 
people at large, who continued to regard the Mubammedan rule as quite inimical to their 
tchsion, language, and habits and customs The people continued to use their national 
language m their family circles and among themselves They kept their accounts and earned 
on their eorrespondenee in it It was in their own language that they continued to do what 
they could, towards the improvement of their social welfare, contending aginst the many 
disadvantages expcneneld in the hlubammedan rule Although the Mubammedan Govern> 
tneiit Ined ibeit best to ttnsli down tbe spirit of tbo people lo every way and sweep away tbe 
iinguago of the ontion from the land hy showing an ondue preference m favour of the cuUiva» 
tion of Persian and Aniie, they kept up their spirit and preserved their national language 
The people, then, who most readily accepted tbe laoguage of the conquerors, as well bs their 
manners and castoms to a certain extent, were tbe Kaysths Some of whom, and specially 
they who chielly belong to the clerk class, still continue to patTCmizc it But tbe non official 
cla*s m cities and villages never allowed Urd i to occupy tbe place held by bbasba, bccai]<o 
Urdu was a foreign import into their coootry The state of things jnst resembled what took 
place m England, when the Normaus centered tbe Sazons-^every thing relating to tbo 
court busmcM was carried on in Kormaa^French, but Saxon eonlinued to hold its ground 
nmc ng tbe ongioal inbabitaots of tbe country, snd eventually in due course pierailed over 
tbo former. 

To tbo*e that constantly come into contact witli pewle in Milages, tlie truth of our state- 
ment that Urdu u not, and tvill nererbe, tbe language of the masses, will be quite at home. 
They must have, repeatedly, found that with their language full of long and big words of tha 
Persian and Arabic ongiiis, they arc seldom able to piopcriy convey their ideas to the upper 
portion of the village community. It is for such i^rsons we contend that their national 
language bb^sbd should bo made the vehicle of imparting lostruction * 

Now as to the character in which the books ore to he taught we beg liberty to say a few 
words 


No one can deny that tbe alphabet of Deva Nogn is much simplbr, fuller and more 
ixhanstivc than that of Arabic 

From our actual espcnencc we know bow much easier it is for n boy to learn the Devu 
Nign character and tbo corabuiation ol its kllcrs than those of the Arabic one To Uacn 
the former a boy would icquire a few dajs, whereas for the latter months and yeats 
The Dev> N-igri character is so perfect abd eimplo m its nature that all" kinds of 
bard and dilbcult words can, properly, be written and correctly pronobuced by its help 
but such IS not tbe case with the Arabic one Mordi written in the latter diameter have 
sometimes given n«e to very eerioue mistakes in almost evorj district here, and this is owiuc to 
Its inlieront defects A word written id it is sometimes apt to be read m a variety of wav a 
It IS in the iDtroduclion of Ihssha that we cau hope to meet with some succtiso in the 
spread of education among Hindu women No Hiudu gentleman would ever condescend 
to educate his Icmales m Urdu and Pemnu, because the boots written in these kn'’ii3'’e8 are 
gcnerallj obscene, and tend to have a demoralizing effect on tbe character JUreover, very 

to telisiora bool, act to bo foouj la Urja that ate inited to the toite and loquiremcals ot 
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have a receipt written or an application 4iafted, he reqn res the help of an Urd i writer whom 
he has to pay a bonus of a few annas, although he cooM write the same if bhasha had been the 
court language 

The introduction of bhishi which is the langnage of the people of the«e provinces 'without 
a shadow of doubt, will not only promote the interests of the public, but also tend very much 
to put a stop to corruptiou on the part of the amlai, and check fiaud practised on the poor 
litigants 


The following papers were received, but have not been printed — 

I An address against the abolition of the Agra College from the students of the Agra 
College 

S Government correspondence regardmg the Endowment Fund of Agra College 

5 An address of welcome from the members of the A1 garh Bhasha Improvement 

Societ} ^ 

4 An addr«3 m favour of Hindi from the residents of Aligarh 

6 An address from the members of the Aligarh KuTshiisht Boarding honae Committee 
asking the Education Commission to recommend the extension of the grant tu aid system fo 
Boarding houses 

6 A letter fre m the Honourable Sayyad A1 mad Khan Bal adnr, C S I , to the Registrar 
of the Calcutta University, circulated among the memheis of the Ldncatiou Commi«sioi) 
stating the present system of the University to be defective, and suggesting certain rules to he 
sanctioned by the Syndicate 

7 An address from the students of the Aligaih Government High School against the 
abolition of the Higlv School 

8 Note by Jlr H G Keene, regarding Bishop Trench’s propo»ed ethics on a theistic 

basis 

9 An address fiotn the Allahabad Monicipality, stating tbe municipal contnbations to 
education 

10 Correspondence relating to tl e establishment of a Government school at Jounpur, with 
a note by Hr G E "Gard 

II Letter from the Vice President of tbe ArjaSaniaj Lucknow, stating the ongn of 
the Samaj and appending a list of Hindi books 

12 Memorial from the student, of local institutions in favour of Hind 

70 Hindi memorials (all ideutical with each other) in favour of Hindi, containing 
28 289 signatures 



